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For i8]y’.. 


chApteii ]. 

Meeting of Parliament. — Prince Pegcnt^'s ^)ecch on oventng the f^emon.-^ 
Debates on the Address. — Sir Francis BurdeiPs motion concerfiing the 
Ilcgennj* 


1 HE new parl^rutcnt met on the 21?th conducted by genera! the Marqui.4 of 
of November, After the usual Wellington, had led to ' corsequences 

formaiitie's had been gohi* through, of the utmost importance to the coni’ 
‘the^ Prince Regent, on, the 30th of . mon cause. By transferring the war 
the same month, pronounced from the Fiiio the interior of Spain, and by the 
throne ^ speech which >? 9 ibraced a glorious apd ever- memorable victory* 
comprehensive view of the great events obta^cd at Salamanca, h^ had com* 
of the year. pelled the enemy to raise the sie^ of 

His royaj highneSs stated, that he Cadiz ; and the southern provinces of 
aad'V««4»duced to t^ke the earliest the kingdom had been thus del/v^d 
opg^tunity of meeting i^ie pavUa-^ from the armies of France. Although 
memiiyu iirtilfMlAte elet^iond; imd he his ^oyal highness could. n<!fe but re- » 
was persuaded ’they vyould cordially gret that the efforts qf ilHe ^French,/ 
participate in the satbfaCCton,.. which combined .with a view to ^he great 
he derived froip the improvement of oper^i2>n, had rehdere*r it h^ces>vV 
the state of public afiairt during, t^cs,. to withdraw tmm the syjje of Bur- 
ctourse of the year. the yaiour, gos, and to evacuate Madrid, for the < 

dispil^yed by his ma^esty^s forces^ 9 pd nurpoie of c Jwcipntratiig the msuF 
those or in i^^'ninsidat body of the allied thefie eiOR^i^ 

so ,many occasions dum^, of thei^nemy Ijr^ ho^ver: been 

campaign^ and the con8umh%^..dki?A> tended with iiioportAft ^^rificca^ bn 
with. Which the operations hau been ^ his part, which sbusfinwftally/coni 
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tnbifte to extend the iJ&ourciJl^d fa- sij^port id the great contest sn which 
the ^Xertions of the Spanish he was engaffecl. 
tis(tion. His royal lyglliness expressed Th^ conclusion of a supplenwentai^ 
his firm '-reliance on the determ\pation treaty with the regency of Sicily, the 
of parliament to colttinue every aid in , object of which was to pAvide for the 
support of a contest which had first ' more extensive application oF the mili 
given to the continent «of Europe, the tary force of fhe Sicilian government 
example of persevering and successful^ to offensive operations, was also an- 
resista^jpe to the power of France, ar\^ noAfbed ; this measure, combined^with 
on which not only the liberties of the the liberal principles now happily pre- 
nations of the peninsula, b«t the best vailing in thft councils of his Sicilian 
interests of his majesty’s dominjpfs es- was calculated to augment 

sentially depended. his po^r and res^^ces, and, at the 

The restoratipn of pence betwixt same tim^ to render them essentially 
his ma^sty and the couits of St Pe- serviceable to the common c^se. 
tersburgh and Stockholm was an- The declaration of war ^ the go- 
nounced, and copies of the treaties were vernment of the Uniteiglalp^of Ame- 
laid before parliament. The exertions rica, was said, in th^peech, to have 
of the Russian empire '^re highly ap. •been made under circumstances which^ 
plaiTded. BjT the magnanimity of its might have afforded a feasonable ex- 
emperor, by the zeal and disinterest^ pectation, that^hc amifable relations 
edness jnf all ranks of his subjects, by betwixt the two nations would not long 
the firmness and intrepidity of his* be interrupted ; but the conduct and 
forces, the presumptuous expectations pretensions of the American govern- 
of the enemy had been signally disap ■ ment had hitherto prevented the con- 
pointed. Tne enthus iasm o ^he Rus- elusion ofany pacific arrangement. The 
sian people had incrc^iRPWltn the dift measures of hostility, on4he part of A- 
ficulties of the^ntest, and the dan- merica, had been prirrcipally directed 
gers with ifvhidnthey were surround- against the adjoining British pro- 
cd. They had submitted to sacrifices vinces, and^wfry effort had b^en made 
of which there are few examples in the | to seduce the inhabitants of ihfm ' 
history of the world -^A confideflMtfrom their alJgiance tp his majesty, 
hope was e^ressed by his rpyal high-^The proofs^^owever, of loyalty and 
nesSj that tne determined perscver/inc^^attachment received from his majesty's 
of ^8 imperial jnajssty would be •subjects in North America, were high- 
crowt^ed ifith ultimate success j and ly satisfactory. The attempts of the 
that this contest, in its result, would enemy to invade Upper 
have the effect of establishing, upon a not pnly pwvcakibortive, but^bij^e 
foundation never to be shaken, thk se- judicious arran^ementuMlii^^Suva'r 
curity ai^d sn^pendence of the Rb^ or-gjneral, andjjy the^skill and de , 
sian empii^e. The proof of confidence 'sioii with which the military operatio 
whiih Ifis highne|i had itcyived had been conducted, the forces of the 
from his imperial majesty, who had re- assembled for that purpose in 

cently sent nis fleets to the^ ports of one quarter, had been compelled to 
this country Was in ftf^ighest deg capitulate, and in* another had !beeci 

gratifying ; aid # was Sdaed, that completel]|^BHftlited. The best efforts 
imperial maje^y might rely^ ^n^^gbness should not, be 

fixed det ^mi nS^ion of his royal high. ir restoring the relations ^ 

ness to afflfd him the most cordial pwgTknd aipity between the . twr 
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countries ; but until this object could 
be 'attained^ without sacrificing tbe 
maritime rights of Great Britain, he 
relied upon the cordial support of 
parliament iti a vigorous .prosecution 
of the v^ar. — The prince concluded 
by stating, that the approaching ex- 
piration of the charter of the East In- 
dia company, rendered it nccoateary 
that the early attention of parliament 
should be called to the* propriety of 
providing for the future governffreat , 
of the Indian pr''vinces of the Bri- 
tish empire. 

A very wide field of discussion was 
entered into by the members of both 
houses of {parliament, when the ad- 
dress was movJi"'; and a comp rehen 
sive survey was taken of the state of 
public affairs^^ Athough men of all"* 
parties appro’l^i of the general spirit 
which pervaded the address (which 
was of course an echo of the speech,) 
the alleged practical errors of admi- 
nistration were the subject of severe 
censure. — It was admitted, indeed, 
that the address would have been 
most unsatisf^^^tory, had it, with re- 
spect to the great contest in the pe- 
ninsula, 'or the cause in which the 
Emperor of Russia was engaged, as- 
sumed in any degree*^ a lower tone 
than that w^hich pervaS^^d it. ‘‘ No- 
thing loss, it was observed, was de-* 
manded by the interests of the coun- < 
try, by a proper zeal for our own ho- 
nou?f- o{* by a true regard to the wel- 
lare of our allies, c'Aharil^ed in the 
cause with ourselves, ^he 
J ^*ech frbm^ir^e throne anticipated 
^ydom, firmness, and'^prudence, from 
parliament on the present trying oc- 
casion, when the eyes of Europe, nay, 
of 'the world* were fixed upon' ms. 
There was nothing novel in thisp lan- 
guage to be sure, but llAe was the 
yost splendid novelty in'x^* circup- 
dances to which it was applfe^. ^Par- 
lament would exercise the saLe Vis- 
ooiii, it* would evince the same ferse- 


verance, it ^ould display the slS, 
firmness, espcclially on the gteit quii’ 
tion of the war in the peninsula, asll 
had hitherto shewn. That country 
it was remarked, nt this moment natil 
rally excited the most lively interest-^ 
for great as the triumphs achieve 
there had been, they were not unche 
quered by misfortune. But, as it wai 
certainly the highest mark of wisdon 
to persevere, with reasonable groundi 
of bo^e, in the face of danger ajic 
difficulty, so it was the highest cha 
racter of fismness to ^meet the tide o; 
success without intoxication, tp ana 
lyze the grpunds upon which it de- 
pended, and from that analysis, care- 
fully and cautiously pursued, t 0 de 
duce one general and consictent grouni! 
of public action. Even our &uct:es{ 
had been general and unqualified, a 
wise man would say to those who re- 
presented an enlightened nation, to 
those who were prepared and anxious 
to do tfieir duty— ^be not led away by 
this success — be not intoxicated with 
i'>— let so dazzle your fa- 

culties, that you perceive neither 
whence it origin ated> f^c>w jt may be 
rendered permanent, nor to what ulti- 
mate objects it may be applied.^ We 
I ^ad, indeed, done much in Spain ; but, 
Vvirhat still remained to be done ? And 
^thai question naturally led'to a review 
^ of tfie events which had taken j^ce 
there, since the time when jLord Wel- 
lington was before Badajoz. From 
the very commencement of the strug- 
gle in the peninsula, the onily solid 
ground of success, the ordy practical 
system of resistance which could be 
adopted, was to awaken the* people 
of Spain a spirit of hostility to France, 
and to succour and aid that hostility 
upon a broad. extensive scale of 
operations. With c;/ force and re- 
sources properly directed in that way, 
great advantages might be expected, 
and final triumph bef en8ut;d!l It was, 
indeed-^very clear, that the ruler oi 
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nevpr would dftist from his 
y object, trlfVome overwhelming force 
f should inteAupt the career of his am- 
bition. tf the Spanish people could 
once bung themselves to feel that there 
vvas no evil to he put in competition 
for a moment with that of submission 
to the government of France ; that 
loss of pteperty, loss of relations, losS" 
.of alUthat was dear to them, loss of 
life itself, was small and insignificant, 
compared to that tremendous^ and 
overwhelming calamity — submission 
to France ; u they could be brought 
to this pitch of patriotism and resist- 
ance, every thing might then be hoped 
from the contest. Our efforts co-opc- 
raliiig with this general feeling, might 
have been roroductive of the greatest 
benefits. The person who now ruled * 
over the destinies of France would, 
w’cre such a system pursued, eithef 
find himself, by the success of our^^, 
arms, reduced to the necessity of a- 
bandtning the cause ; or hfe ambi- 
tion, leading him to* exert all his means 
and energies in this wouM 

House His secret er,?mie8 in other parts 
of Europe, would seize the op- 
portunity of his reverses in Spain, to 
shake off his yoke. He would then 
be compelled to divide his forces ; aadf 
a prospect of more easy success to oxuy 
efforts in the peninsula woiild be opeiiT . 
C(W«— Such it was said was thc‘viei^. 
which ought to be talken of the con- 
test in Spain, and with regard to the 
spirit of universal hostility in the Spa- 
nish people, which was so essential to 
success, that had been produced in its 
fullest force m the course of last yedr. 
The aucces^ of the British ^arms in 
Sp^in had moreover been felt an^ con- 
sidcred in Russia as the salvation of 
that country had, not been /or our 
triuitiphs ill tl^peniiviula the leader 
of .France wou1H | || | ^ been able to di- 
rect a military fSP^^againstf Russia, 
so vast overwhelming as to pre- 
clude *th€^ hope of successf^ resist- 


ance . But was not all this foreseen, 
arid was not this the very basis* on 
which <t!ic system to be pursued,in our 
present situation should be founded : 
What then followed from this view of 
the subject ? The' momeni: it w'as 
known that such efforts were making 
in Russia, the moment it was known 
thal. resistance was commencing on 
the one side, ought we not to have 
made every* effort on the other, — 
ought we not to have strained all the 
resource^ of the cc^pitry to their, very 
utmost ; .^nd if we were honest in our 
professions respecting the common 
cause, ought w’e not to have seized 
the momentous crisis w^ch had oc- 
curred, to strike one'll and and deci- 
sive blow ? 

V It became a great Question there- 
fore, whether- the sysi’em of policy 
which had hitherto been pursued was 
founded upon just and extended prin- 
ciples ; whether an able and efficient 
direction of our resources had been 
made ; whether such means as the 
country possessed had Jiecn fully em- 
ployed ^and whether^jipon ihe wliole, 
the result had been such as the nation 
had a right to expect, froml the pos- 
session of those means, and the just 
application ot them. — true and 
legitimate oj^ct of the contest was, 
' the expulsion of the French armies 
from Spain : this was the plain and 
practical view of the matter ; it was 
intelligible to all ; and it became ^ ne- 
cessary to jenq\\rc what had teen done 
in the cemrss^ of t he y^aj OLfliR^d^ 
its accomplishment, ^SSmpSted with 
what ihight h^ve been done if our re- 
sources had been properly, wisely, and 
efficiently employed, ^ow the war in 
peninsula had been carried on in a 
wa.js totally inadequate to the accom- 
plishment only practical objeci 

p£ the Let us look back to 

tnepjjpwa of tlie reduction of Bada- 
beginning of April lastJ^ At 
iha^ime the great general who dom- 
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maoded our armies in Spain having re- 
daced ^hat important fortress, his next 
^step, ; it was natural to suppose, espe- 
ciall]^ at that season of the yeaV, would 
be to expel the French from the south 
of Spaig. But why did he not do so ^ 
Because hia means were deficient ; be- 
cause he was under the necessity of 
abandoning hi» object — that of nyrch- 
ing*against Soult, and raising tKe siege 
of Cadiz, his resources being inade- 
quate ; and he was under the necessity 
of marching nortjiward with his army, 
because in th^t-north of &*pain there 
was no force which he could leave suf- 
ficient to check the progress of Mar- 
• mont. To the north he accordingly 
did p^•occedv‘^?: 9 d there he was, from 
the operation of the same causes, com- 
pelled to remain on the frontiers of 
Spain till ifie 1:1th of June, a3d by 
that time Marmont^*arlny was in such: 
a state, from the accession of reinforce- 
ments, that it became doubtful whe- 
ther the British commander could safe- 
ly advance. But why did he remain 
inactive so long ? Because his means 
of advapcin^' were insufficient ; because 
he wanted money, and suppfiesof every 
itort ; because he had not the common 
means of transport to convey his artil- 
^ery. At last, however, Lord We’* 
lingtoii advanced wif:*^out a batterin.^, 
trairf, not because he luought it unne- 
cessary for the success of his milica^ 
operations, but because he literally had 
t|ot the means of tr|n8porting it» Af- 
tef IlOf d .Wellington did advance, what 
his real situation ^ hacUadvan- 
expected powerful co- 
operation on the otiier side of the pe- 
ninsula, agreeably to the plan concert- 
ed with him even when he was before 
Badajoz. He must have cxpe<^d the 
a^siatance of t)iis foroe, thiereffirc, at 
the time of his Vdvanoe into Spain ; 
for, had;he not so exp^ed it, hia ad- 
vance intp that country ;would^have 
b^Q unjustifiable, even tho^h success 
hW^uHimately attended his progress,. 


It was certain, however^, that, her re- 
mained a considerable time ou rhe Iron- 
tier, waiting for intelligonce of the ar- 
rival of this co-operating force, -but 
waiting in vain he then advanced, 
still confident in his hope that it would 
arrive in time to make a strong diver^ 
sion in his favour. But he soon disco- 
^5ered (as every one knew) the army of 
♦Marmont to be much more lUimcDus 
than he had expected Nor was that «ill 
foun(^: he learned that Suchet had 
deUn^hed a corps to unite with Joseph’s 
army, which made his force efficient 
to co-opebate the- army under 

Marmont. What was ih* consequence? 
On the 17th of July, five days before 
the battle of Sabmanca, -Lord Wel- 
lington commanded, not a feigned, but 
a real retreal j and this retreat he con- 
tinued during the 18th, 19th, 20tb, 

► 21st, and till Ir.le in the day of the 
22d. But why did he retreat,.^ Why 
did this great general retreat ? Because 
his means were inadequate. He had 
no money ; he had not even 20,0()0 
dollars^in his military chest. The 
‘ richest Bhgaddvin the army did not 
possess more thalV^OOO dollars ; and 
what were the means*teft to thU de- 
serted general to recruit hia finances ? 
^ Forty thousand dollars had been sent 
’ to Cadiz for the use of the Spaniards : 
tl^ese he was forced to intercept, and 
apply to the exigencies of the^ntish 
army. Uporfa kiir comparison of his 
force with that of Marmont, and ta- 
king into calculation the reinforce- 
ments 80 lately received by Joseph’s 
army from Marshal Suct^,nvhich the 
r’iatter would have beei^^ablc to spare 
if the Sicilian expeditL-^/ had arrived 
in^due tim^ on the Astern coast of 
Spain, Lord Wellinglon deemed it 
most prudent to retreat. Here was a 
proof that his tneans were inadequate ; 
and this deficiency^ force arose chief- 
ly, i&not entirely, from the tardy and 
inefiectual co-operation oj the Sicilia® 
expedktpn. 
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^ The next step in triting the pro- course to the north once more» to meet 
gress of Lord Wellington led to a them. Then followed the Isiegcr of 
period full df glory and renown— -the Burgos ; and so far from considering 
battle of Salamanca. But from what as a disappointment the failure of Lom 
circumstances did that battle arise ? Wellington in his attempt to reduce 
Did it arise out of his efficiency^ or out that fortress', madness alone c;!r)uld have 
of his necessity ? it arose from the supposed that a fortress of such a de« 
magnificence, the splendour, the great- scripSion should be reduced by a few 
pcss of his talents. He struck the> gun/.^ Lord Wellington's means were 
enemy swith his spear the moment Im* confessedly inadequate to the olSject, 
saw an opening. But was the unex- according to ^all the established rule# 
pected coincidence, out of u^hich sifch of war. 

great events arose, a solid groifnd to ** Again, when it was understood, 
build a system of policy upon ? Lord so far back as the ml\ith of June last, 
Wellington’s talents, indeed, were a that Lord'Wellington was advancing 
firm anti seciire rock, on which any into Spain, could ministers fail to dis- 
hope8,anyexpectations, however great, cover, that France, being engaged in 
however exalted, might be founded ; a war with Russia, necessarily 

but it fil became statesmen to calculate detach a great part of her force to that 
upon chances and occasions presenting quarter of Europe ; and |hat now was 
themselves for success in operations, the moment, nqt only if reference to 
upon the prosperous issue of which soa that event, but also to the temper of 
mu^h depended. Did the ministers the Spanish nation, to send out suffi* 
mean to say, that their system was *cient reinforcements to enable his lord- 
raised solely upon the matchless abili- ship to proceed upon a large and effec- 
tics of their general, and upon the er- tive scale of operations ? Without such 
rors^of the enemy ? Didj^{yj[;^eaQ to reinforcements, it was manifestly im- 
xffirm, that all thw^ans amounteo prudent to advance into B.ut 

only to this ? TJsd^attle of Salaman- now was Lord Wellington reinforced ? 
ca was ccrfhiSiy productive of great On the 21st of October he thought.it 
events j the evacuation of the south of necessary to retire from Burgos ; on 
Spain 5 the raising of the siege of Ca- the 2Sth he sa' ^the French army, and 
diE, and the occupation of Madrid by 'we knew froii nis dispatches it was 
0 ^ troops. ^But did it secure tM^se ^eatly supersor to his own foi*ce,*c8pe- 
tdvantages ? Were they permanent ? •^ially in cavalry, an arm so important 
'^n^s Lord \Vellington able to pursue to military operations in that country. 
Marmqnt ? No. He was not able to On the 25th of ^October, therefore, 
4a that, which so obviously he ought that army which Lord WcllinTO»n'had 
to have done, because Joseph’s army, conqtN^m oif’th^ plains of 
reinforced Bp the corps from Suchetf —that army which hewbad be- 
was hanging noi, his dank, and after- fore him an that memorable day, with 
wards on^hiJUtfar. It was necessary a grandeur of military achievement 
to dtsper^ th^ army. «He did which the language of history or po- 
ahd entered Madrid. Could he then etry ^uid never equal, and which 
inarch sohthward to pursue the c^er rankeiLhim among tpemost renowned 
of his conquests i No. '"He found that generais of this or any other age,-^ 
the corps which W had so lately de- that.amfiyhtf received strong and effi- 
feiUed, the army over which he Md so cicnr reinfo^ements since the Iptattle of 
^ rcc^tly triqp^hed, ^was strong again, Salaman^ and was now*enabled to 
%nd he wa^ compelled to direct bis turn ujj»6o its pursuers* Where^werC’ 
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Lord Wellington’s reinforcements du- 
ring tW same period ? Scattered er^ry 
Inhere: some in port at honie^ some 
on the ocean, ancl some landed at* too 
great a distance to be of any use. 
Fifteen hundred men reached him on’ 
the 24th, four days afjer he had begun 
his retreat. Where were the c/lhers ? 
One^ regiment advanced as far a^ j^ne* 
vento, and was forced to retreat again 
to the frontiers. Two tjegiments were 
landed at Corunna, and were re-em- 
barked for Lisbon, where they might 
probably arrive*:in time to reach Lord 
Wellington at the commencement of 
the next campaign. 

'5 “ Such was the state of the war in 
the peninsuhji'-^such the manner in 
which it had been conducted,— and it 
might be asli^d, whether, if the ^md 
exertions had been m^de by the mini- 
sters of this country as were made by 
the enemy, Lord Wellington might 
not have been able to prosecute to 
their full extent his operations against 
Burgos ? — Now for the Sicilian expe- 
dition, as it had been denominated. 
The plan oPthat expedition, had been 
concerted with Lord Wellington when 
ho was before Badajoz. In conse- 
quence of the improved fortune of our 
affairs in Italy, it was^hought that a- 
part of our force might be spared from, 
that quarter to co» operate with our 
armies in Spain ; and, if it had arrived, 
at the proper season on the south-east 
coast of that counti^, at the period 
when Lord Wellington fully expected 
itf^aSi^het would have^bech utterly un- 
able td'WtacIr -- corps to reinforce 
Joseph’s army : Joseph, indieed, must 
have hastened to assist Suchot* Such 
a timely arrival would have been of 
real service ; but, like all the other 
pans of the system, it was imperfect 
exactly at that moment i^hen it was 
most required to be perfect t sofue- 
thitig was donCv but not all $ and what 
was done waS tterefore of noiise. The 
ffm^divisibn arrived in the course of 


June, but was so small thaPi^ could 
effect nothing. Sucheu meanwh^, 
wrote to Joseph,' that ne could not 
proceed with his whole corps, but th^t 
he sent him a reinforcement ; which 
reinforcement, it afterwards appeared, 
had the effect^ of defeating every great 
object of the campaign. Suchet had 
4»0thing to apprehend from the Sicilian 
expedition, in the force to which, at 
that period, it amounted. SonVe time 
afterwards, however,— about the end 
of July — arrived the remainder. They 
appeared on the coast qf Catalonia, 
and all they accomplished was to ex- 
cite the Catalonians to “a demonst^- 
tion of attachment to the British and 
Spanish cause, which led, in the resifft, 
to dreadful ^executions among' them. 
The result had left alscw on the minds 
of the Catalonians, sentiments of suspi- 
cion, alienation, and htlred, which it 
would be difficult to eradicate.'^t'watk 
thought advisable that this expeditkm 
should* operate either at Barceloni^ dr 
Tarragona, or at some intermediate 
point ; but it arrived where uB 

human being couid^ve anticipated it$ 
presence, and then^-ivi^ Utterly ex- 
tinct as to any efficient purpose in' the 
prosecution o? the war. No adequate 
apology could be offered for' this fatal 
indecision : at one time it was thou^k^ 
this^'place ' would be the best at whidh 
to disembark i and then anothe» Wsi$ 
suggested, till at last the* very 'wurat 
place of all was adopted. If it iSras tHb 
greatest trial bf a powerful mind to 
decide among great difficulties, ft was 
the test of a weak mind f/ fie placed 
brfwecn two advant^et/s iitfd not know 
which to choose. The^ i»ingiilar fea- 
ture^of the present case, however^’was, 
that both the advantages were lost, 
and only this disadvantage ^ned,-»^ 
that a warlike province of Spain had 
been alienated from tne Spanish jeauie 
by the^indecisibh of the allies. And 
what had been the* result cf ^ those 
proceedings ? It had beeq said in the 
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speech from the throne^ indeed^ that 
the result was nothing more than the 
concent ratim of the French armies, as 
i/ Lord Wellington's retreat had been 
merely a military manoeuvre ; after 
which followed the monstrous propo ' 
sition, that such events were ‘favour 
able to the interests and resources of 
•the Spanish nation. Some cxpla'ha* 
tion s^uld be given of that assertiotr; 
for it was most injurious both to this 
country and to Spain* Had the south 
of Spain been delivered ? Did tliS mi- 
nister mean to say, that, in point of 
fact, the south of Spain was not now 
under fhe dominion of France ? 

In moving from Burgos, Lord 
Wellington found himself pursued by 
a for& mu^h superior Ip that under 
his command i and such being the end ' 
of the campaign, what real progress 
had been ma!§e towards the great obt 
the contest ? — With regard to 
the object of the war in Spain, three* 
schemes had been successively devised ; 
two were merely talked of, and the 
third was practised. «Xb^ l^rst w^s 
founded on an i<^*that it would be 
imprudent as a principal in 

the coqte^, unless some other power, 
by its co-operation, prevented the force 
of France from being concentrated 4^- * 
wards that one point-— the subjugation 
of Spspn. From such a scheme oY po> 
licyjtbis inference was deducible,«that^, 
our resources were troifsidered by those 
who maintained the opinion to be in- 
iuiQciefit to carry on the war as prin. 
cipala up^ an adequate scale, and that 
we mu^ R^refore wait a more favour- 
able Qpp<ii^.^ty. The second plan 
n^ee jedlt^he principle that it would 
e prudent and highly expedieift to 
make ex ag dSns upon a large scale, ade-, 
Jwhe destruction of the french 
Spaiiu Bojh these plans 
different' lit their principle, and 
ittch was consistent upon^ts own 
If our j esourcee were reaUy 
mad(tqtiar«^ then the first plan was very 


just and proper ; hut if they were ade- 
qaate to extensive operations,*then*tbe 
second ^plan was obviously the fijttest 
to 'be adopted. But the planVbicn 
all mankind must reprobate, was that 
of employ irfg our resources, so as to 
expose the smews of our strength to 
hourly danger ; bearing hard upon our 
finafpes, yet accomplishing no great 
object. Such a plan as this every one 
must concur ^in condemning. It was 
essentially hostile to the principles of 
economy ; it was expence without ad- 
vantage ; and yet thaC was the system 
which had been pursued during the 
late campaign. A vast expence of 
blood and treasure had been lavished, 
and our resources e^cbled, without 
accomplishing any one definite or pre- 
cise object. When Frs^ce was medi- 
tating fresh w'^rs in the north of Eu- 
rope, and when we saw Russia pre- 
pared to resist her ambitious d'^signs 
to the last extremity, what more vi- 
gorous or effectual assistance could we 
have given to Russia, than by prose- 
cuting the war in Spain ? The best 
succour jve could give ^ tiiat coun- 
try, the most essential aid we could 
bestow, was by carrying on the war 
in the peninsula upon a broad and rjt- 
tensive scale okoperatiuns ; but it was 
not so carried^n, and our present sys- 
tem, 4;herefofb, might almost be thought 
a defection from the cause of Russia. 
The events of the last campaign had 
indeed been beneficial to Spain ; but 
those benefits were imperf&ctly secii- 
red,*and cffb|4^not be expe«;te^o be 
permanent " 

The^peaker&on the side of opjpoai- 
tton then passed to the affairs of .the 
north, and alluded to the hopes held 
out^f a diversion from Sweden^ iti fa- 
vour^of the oj>erations of Ruwa.. No- 
thing couldl:^ more erroneous in^ poH' 
.c^^ uiey dvfintained, than, the line of 
conduct pursued with regard to Sweden. 

Amore extraordinary. act of difdoma- 
cy^had never occurred than thf treaty 
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which ministers had concluded with 
th5 Swedish government. It was a 
treaty which promised every advan- 
tage to Sweden, without guaranteeing 
fihy to England. It .was, in fact, a 
treaty in which,- as it had been oncd 
whimsically observed upon a similar 
contract, the reciprocity was allt^n one 
aide ; for we had engaged ta. cifFord 
Sweden all the assistance in our power, 
in her operations against the enemy, 
or for her own protection, while no- 
thing appeared likely to done for 
us, ur for our ciilies, on her part. An 
expedition was indeed projected, and 
expected to sail from Sweden, to co- 
cjjerate with Russia ; but that object 
was 8©on aLi-^doned ; no expedition 
ever did sail ; and in consequence of 
that aband^^nment, General yjeto?, 
who, with his force, waited in Swedish 
Pomerania to meet the apprehended 
diversion, was enabled to withdraw, 
and his division actually formed a part 
of the arfny with which Buonaparte 
made his way to Moscow. Such were 
the important efferls of the inactivity 
of Sweden"; and for that inactivity, so 
injurious to the objects of the war, it 
was for ministers, in their diplomatic 
iTianagement with Sweden, to account. 
This account, indeedj,they were bound, 
for their own justification, to produce. 
At a meeting which had taken place at 
Abo, about the end of July, betwee^i' 
the Emperor Alexander, Lord Cath- 
cart, and the Crowii>Prince of Sweden, 
it was understood to have been arran- 
ged that the expedhioji already alluded 
>;o should betlYqTOtchcd from Sweden ; 
and so cordially, ityaeefDe4i" did mini- 
attrs enter into the project | so power- 
fully did they determine to forward its 
^promss^ with the view of impeding 
french army, that trandp 9 rts for 
f le conveyance of the i^wediah expe- 
dkion were ordered to sM from ^^ef- 
-ness on' the 19t!i September, and Buo- 
/Bimrtb entered Moscow on the.Hth 
same month! So fai^d, this 


and:muGfa.talked*of expedittoti. 
what sort of explanatioiyniUistershad 
it in their power to gwe upon this 
subject, it was diiRcult to conjecture ; 
but it appeared most extraordinaryj, 
that after the meeting and discussion 
just mentioned, ministers should not 
have been ena'bled to Judge of the real 
liisposition of the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, or that they should Hot have 
taken measures to ascertain whether 
any ^Iiaiige had taken place in that 
disposition before the dispatch of the 
transports. With respert to Russia, 
while all must concur in the gancgyric 
pronounced upon the magnanimity dis- 
played by that power, it might be 
asked, what assistance had our ihini- 
sters afforded lo encourage th^^display, 
or to aid the operation, of that mag- 
nanimity ? This it was difficult to con- 
ceive, except sending the Russians 
about 50,000/. together witb^^feufids 
Cathcart and Walpole, were to jbe 
viewed in this light. 

« The war in the north of Europe 
(.was the child of that great effort in 
the peninsula, had enabled Eu- 

rope to reflect oii^’^^.a^^onditkm* and 
roused it to struggle for^ eWncipation. 
There can be but one feeling— that of 
..unbounded admiration— the great 
efforts which Russia had made. No- 
bl^ indeed has been thewStruggle, wd 
glorious beyond anticipation tjw vte- 
sults in that quarter ; there, even there, 
where the tyrant anticipated &n easy 
victoij, and concluded, ^rom former 
experience, that one decisive ^ battle 
would be the precurso^Fan abject 
peace,— there, where^iS^kiilg that he 
knew his man, apd .^t he should 
h^Ve only ogie man to cope wi8i and 
to cajole, he found, wHfat he had for- 
gotten to take into his estknates ^ 
nation ; wh^re, imadning that, having 
issued a bulletin anataken a fort, his 
worl^ was done, he uuexpectiscUy found 
a countless population t^irmiging to 
the standard of their sqterwgn, pre- 
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pared for exertions and for sacrifices 
such as the world baa^ seldom, if ever, 
witnessed brtore j and opposing, not 
njerely with thc^armaof a disciplined 
soldiery, not merely with the physical 
mass of impenetrable multitudes, but 
with famine and with fire, with the 
voluntary destruction of their own re- 
sources, and with the conflagration bf 
their ovVn houses, the progress of hiS 
desolating ambition. No man dan con- 
template the recent occurrcrices ^n the 
north of Europe without feeling ex- 
ultation in Uis bosom. The invader 
of Russia flattered himself that a na- 
tion, to which he affixed the appella- 
tion of barbarous, and which he pic. 
tured to himself as in a condition of 
degrading a^d disheartehieg servitude, 
Conld entertain no generous and patri- 
otic sentiment. He had yet to learn, 
that there is a 'principle of instinctive '' 
pweribetsm, which prevails even over 
the vice of positive institutions ; he 
had to learn, that i i spite of tht^ doc- 
trines, and, it may be added, of too 
many of the events of , the last twenty* 
years, it is not an u^ersal truth, that 
before the ^jggpteof any country de- 
termine to resist an invader, they cold- 
ly speculate on all the possible im- 
provements to be made by regenera- 
ting laws in the actual conditioi^^ of 
their society, •that tb^refusd to draw 
a' atvord in defence of their altars*^ or 
their fire-si<h;8, untirthey have weigh- 
ed well the questiqn, whether they be 
worth def^iding, and entered at full 
leisure and^ith all imaginable research 
into a comj^^tive anatomy of various 
political cOlir^utions. The invader 
of Russia hfelfound that the natural 
fedfif^s of roan, the sacrod attachment 
to borne, the ties of custom, of family, 
hindfed, arc enough to aroute re- 
sistance to a fogpgo invader, come 
he may with splendid promises 
and improvement $ tnat he 
m^yTbitr^^ted, and gallantly and ef- 
fect ualty resisted, by those whom he 


proposed* to regenerate, not, merely 
because it may be apprehended that 
he* might not realize those projnisesi 
but simply, because he is a foreigner 
and an invader. If this were to be the 
'sole result of what had takei/ place in 
the north, it wpuld be an invaluable 
addimn to, or rather it would be a 
timcfy and salutary revival of, those 
ancient maxims of national independ- 
ence, which ^he convulsions of the 
modern world have almost buried in 
oblivion. ,, But is this all ? Can .any 
man who looks at th^ present condi- 
tion of Buonaparte, with wh^t ability 
soever he may have rescued himself 
from former difficulties, so chastise his* 
feelings as nqt to enreiKain a sanguine 
hope of events most decidedly favour- 
able, to the general cause #f Europe 
With refereikce to the war with 
^ America, it was generally agreed **that 
,,a more iniquitous attack never was 
made upon the peace of any nation than 
that made by the American govern- 
ment upon this country, nor could any 
cause be figured of which the justice 
was more* apparent, than tlmt which 
this country nad to oppose to Am:^aca.^ 
But the passage in the speech from 
.the throne, which sanctioned the opi* 
nion that ministers still hoped for paci- 
fication with America, in consequence 
of something^ done previously to the 
''declaration of war, created much sur- 
prise. Nothing, it was said, appeared 
more preposteroua than the hope that 
the repeal 0^ the orders in council 
would serve to pacify America y for 
these orders were in Tact, the > 

point at iUue. TlTe dispute with Arne- ] 
rica did not turn upon the orders in/ 
council, but referred to higher quesy 
tion8,«to topics deeply affecting 
rcat maritiine rights, •^to points, ' ^ 
ecd, of sqcp importance, that \fi 
British government couH not acceau 
to the pretensions of Ahierica without 
throwing into her hands tlie trident of 

the m^in« It would not avail «inmi« ' 
« 
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stei^ to repeat the assertions of thqipe 
^ho expressed such sanguine opinions 
^ to the probable result of the repeal 
of the orders in council. They aban- 
dohed their own opinion upoA that 
question,' and adopted that of their 
adversaries, which no doubt furiushed 
a strong proof of their vigour, \irm- 
ness, and perseverance. They dlight, 
in fact, to have expected, and been 
fully prepared for war With America ; 
they ought, as statesmen, to have 
known tnat the j^merican government 
had been long infected with a deadly 
hatred towards this country. It was 
absurd to suppose that governments 
might not, as well as individuals, be 
influenced by passion ; or that they 
were not ma|*e apt to act from the 
impulse of their own vices or corrup- 
tions, than from a con^deration of the 
intereist of those over whom they pre-* 
side. No statesman would therefore 
conclude, that because it was contrary 
to the interest of the American people 
to engage in war with this country, 
the American government would shrink 
fro'm such a measure. In thi/'instance, 
3ad3!<?o, no such conclusion could be 
deemed in the slightest degree excusa- 
ble, for the disposition of the Ameri- 
can government was quite evident, and 
therefore common policy might have 
urged ministers to prepare fully for the 
event ; they ought to have made dide.'^ 
quate exertion to pacify, intimidate, or 
to punish America. No means should 
have been unprovided to -^pel th^ au- 
daciolis attack wbicH the American 
government had ventured to make up- 
on Creat Britain.— -Nothing of this 
kind, however, had been done, and 
Atnerica had been suffered to com- 
mence, and, for a time, to carry on 
hostilities, even without danger tb her- 
self. The mosi extensive exertions 
should be mad^ to convince the Ame- 
ribah gavemment of its folly $ and the 
best- hope of peace w'ould rest, upon 
the irftmly and vigorous employment 


of our resources to make our enemies 
feel the consequences of Vait,** 

The only remaining topic in the . 
speech, was that which related to India; 

. The affairs of our Indian empire, it was 
* said, should be fully investigated be- 
fore any system for its future govern- 
ment was finally determined upon- The 
whole question should be brought for- ' 
ward, not in the shape of a bill for le- 
gislation, as was proposed last session, 
but distinct and separate form for 
deliberate enquiry, in order that it 
might b.c examined in all its details. 

The omission to notice, the latholic 
question in the speech from the throne, 
was severely censured. After all 
that had occurred in discussior/' said 
some menibtJrs of opposition, and 
been excited in hope, Ao disposition 
jivhatever was expressed to conciliate 
the catholics, or to adjust their 
Every one remembered what had ta- 
ken pl^ce at the close of last session ia 
both houses of parliament $ by the 
House of Commons, indeed, a distinct 
jHedge had been entered into, fully to 
consider the cathcul'j; question, with a 
view to an ultimate aH'i? satisfactory 
arrangement. Was it now resolved to 
relinouish this pledge, and set aside all 
ffiat had been done ? There were too 
many grounds of suspicion upon this. 

1 subject •, and several proceediuga had 
occurred both in this country and ia 
Ireland, where, to use the words of 
Lord Camden, the hand ^pd fingers 
of government were verj y visible.** 
Such, indeed, was the supr^^ed hosti- 
lity of government to th^JT^useoffthe 
catholics, that one motr^2®'^r the dis- 
solrtion of parliament was said tA. be 
a desire to gef rid of the .pledge of the 
other house upon the subject } imd if 
the fomours now abroad Were well 
founded, that'statemL-v would appear 
not improbable. For, aceordi*^ to 
one tumour, it the iil^ritjpn of 
ministers, after the Hous&s J/ad met 
for a few days, attd ad'f'isted some. 
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mattef 8 immediately necesBarjr to the 
objects of gdvcniment, to propose an 
adjournment for two months. Now, 
the practical effect of such an ad- 
journment would be to evade the 
pledge for taking the catholic^ ques- 
tion into- early consideimtion, which, 
combined with the omission in 
speech^as a bad omen forthecatko- 
lie8.~There were some words, at the 
conclusion of the speech in praise of 
the constitution. Yet there waS* also 
a report that ministers had it con- 
templation to propose an exteti^ion of 
the duration of parliament upon the 
demise of the crown ; but the praise 
of the constitution contained jn the 
speech^, surely destroyed all belief in 
the rumour.^ 

Such was the view taken by oppo- 
sition of the general policy of govern- 
^JUjt^^The ministers, on the other 
hai^ vindicated their conduct from the 
imputations which were cast upon it, 
and expressed ** their readiness to sub- 
mit the whole of their proceedings to 
the strictest ecrutiny; whether refer-^ 
rmg to disaster oiv<:o triumph-*— whe« 
ther fumisbm'^matter for congratula- 
tion, or' connected witlv events which 
every one must deplore. With respect 
to the conduct of the war, history cna-* 
blc|i every one to pronounce that ifewe . 
ivbh looked tor unmixed success jind 
exemption i^om every species of mis 
fortune, rested* on hopes the most chi- 
merical. But where misfortune oe- 
<fiXtTcdf th^majority of parliament and 
of the putn|h2 were too considerate and 
just, not tadistinguish between that 
which virasiP^butable to the^; contin- 
genpips 4f warj and that for ^^h< 5 ni- 
nisters or ibnir agentamfght^^pjeem- 
cd . fairly r€sponsiblc.~The war in 
Spain might be rej^arded as a neV era 
m the history cM£*7!^em^ars, because 
here <hei. people* wene active dn W5- 
peDyw t|pir anvad^rs. Unlike the 
people^foGermanY and Italyi^ who 
were passive* spectators of tl>e conflict 


projduced by French invasioev . t)te^ 
Spaniards wein: most forward tO ' ctsn* 
tend, for the independence and for the? 
old establishments of their country^ 
.and theireforCi, their cause held out an 
'encouraging prospect, and a good 
example, which the people of Russia 
were ^^ow so nobly emulating. It was 
this exhibition of a high national spi- 
rit which originally induced minister® 
to become the*‘advocatcs of that assist- 
ance which the Spaniards had received 
from tliis^ country. Indeed, if this 
country had not afforded that aid, it 
would have betrayed an indifference, 
not only to every high sentiment of 
liberty, but even to the most common 
notions of policy. But while our ob- 
ject was to assist Spain, — ‘^to afford to 
the Spanish pcopie and th Europe the 
. means of profititig by circumstances 
which appeared so promising, mini- 
sters were certainly not so sanguine, 
as many others who concurred with 
them, m the policy of granting assist- 
ance. Whatever the result might be, 
it was the duty of England to make 
an attempt in favour of Spafft. The 
real question therefore was, wlf*^hpr. 
the exertions of Britain were corh- 
tfnensurate with her means and 
sources, as well' as with the imports 
ance of the object, the attainm^it of 
ewhith was in view ? This was tlie true 
Question- With regard then to tlie 
amount of the aid afforded, the utmost 
had been done fot Spain, which, con-* 
sistetijly with»^ due attention to otlier 
objects, it was ^ssiblo for-gnvera- 
ment to 9 ccompli 8 fi.''T^it was for those 
who maintaiiied^^e contrary to shew‘ 
how and where more might have beelii^ 
done. As to the adequacy i pf the 
meanf to the end in view, it was pro- 
per to remai^i that our great edm- 
maeder inrthe peninsula had never beeu. 
decL*iVed hy government with reject ^ 
to the means in its paw|r aflfordi 
nor had any aid which that officer 
quire4 ever < refosed. It, would^ 
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inde^cl»hftvebeen an injustice td him, tp 
out ally, and to the country, to have 
dlrceJTed him on such — ^Consi- 

dering the subject in M its- bearings, 
how couJd pny blame be imputallle to 
ministers?** It was admitted, indeed, 
that at;the period whtn the French 
armies were engaged with Russia, ^he 
opportunity was favourable for a great 
effort in the peninsula, but considering 
the uncertainty of war, and the respon- 
sibility of government for the perpe- 
tual protection and safety of thoeinpire, 
would it have been consistent with its 
duty, for the sake of one extraordinary 
effort, to throw away the means of fii. 
tiire exertion. As the most brilliant 
campaign has often no decisive influ- 
ence upon the fate of war, should a 
wise government cast all on‘ one dict^— 
liazard the power, and shed the heart's 
blood of a country, merely to make a 
flourish— and risk perpetual strength- 
for the triumph of one year ? A go- 
vernment enwusted with the manage- 
ment of the resources of a great em- 
pircj is bound to recollect that it has 
to provide'Tor the future as wdlas the 
ptir- gnofi and ought to look to the safe- 
ty of the whole. — The country ought 
to*know what exertions had actually 
been made, and it would be convinced 
of their., sufficiency. But when the as- 
sertion was hazarded, that more ought 
to have been done for the peninsuhif 
let us look to the proudest periods of 
our history— to the periods of King 
William and Queen Ana^. wheu ,the 
great Duke oT .jj^arlbch-ough wielded 
the energies of thViiafton witbSQ much 
glory' and success. Let all the reki- 
tive eircumstances be -fairly taken into 
viev^.-*^Our means had of late aug- 
mented in a surprising ratio ; and With- 
in two or three ’ years t^ increased 
strength of the military foi^cre of the 
eoumrywasgreatbi^oiid example, F6r ’ 
what wasriJbci actual state of our force 
in that ^u^er, which it had been said 
Wak'so madequately supplied i We had 


on the 25th of June last, in the penin- 
sula and the Mediterranean^n army of 
no less than i 27,000 men in our pay ; 
that was, 91,000 British, including fo-* 
yeign or German troops, with 36,000 
Portuguese. Such was our forci*, in- 
dept*nd("ntly of Spanish auxiliaries, who 
received from us all the assistance in 
our pdwer^ in their formation, <{jquip- 
ment, and pecuniary supply. ' Nay, 
the -British army alone under Lord 
Wellington, at the period alluded to, 
amounted to -58,000. Did the exer- 
tions wliiph collected such an army de- 
serve to be characterised ii^sucL^terms 
— three years ago would any man have 
been so sanguine as to believe the col- 
lection of such an army practicable ? 
^Yet such had been the eicfcrtions of 
that government, which had also to 
jjjrovide for the protection of India, of 
our numerous colonies in the Wca|^ 
and for our domestic arrangements. w 
As to the alleged deficiency of equips 
ment in our army,-— that oUr soldiers i 
should be quite secured fromprivatkms, 
thHt they should z* all times be com^ 
pletely eqtiipped, it ^uldbeAoo rmicRr 
to expect in the ordiiuuy^issitudef ‘ 
of war. Where, however, sucKprivsu* 
tions occurred, arid ^ where they were 
rc]K)rted by our illiiatrious command-/ 
er, bis requisitions were immediately^ 
^tten^ed to." This could and would# 
'^no doubt, be confirmed promptly hf ' 
that distinguished .commander himr 
selfr— for it was a striking ^ture igk\ 
his character, that he was Ljust to 
those who supported him, he was> 
bold to tliose who opposed ^im — and 
it was anotlier strikingAdSf^ure in hit 
charas^ter, that he was never e^tra^X** 
gant in his expl^ctations ois, demands 'i 
indeed, be was never likely to make 
such demands, because minist^ra took 
care that he. should b:^wayi accu*' 
rately informed as to the pneaw of 
supply* r^That sottyr 
might have been felt'from tho sjdte of 
the military chest no one ctTuld deny ; 
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but the suppler of specie at present must 
depend upln a great variety of cir- 
cumstances, beyond the power of any 
ministers to controul ; upon the means 
of obtaining money for bills on the 
continent, and other causes, ,particu* 
larly the state of the Spanish colo- 
Dies in America, all of which ^atu- 
" rally interfered with the importation 
of bullion. Yet no blame couid 
attach to government, for nothing 
practicable was left undone by {hem* 
There was, however, a limi^ to their 
means, as there was a limif to the 
means any nation; by that limit 
alone government was confined in its 
efForts to assist these operations which 
it w«s’,> called upon to extend. — The 
Sicilian expedition was prepared to 
sail early in March, and was conducted 
throughout in concert with Lord Wel- 
,^ngtpn, who communicated regularly 
witTi the commander of that force.?. 
The appearance of this expedition off 
Catalonia was of great utility, as it 
prevented Suchet from sending rein* 
forcemeiiU to Joseph Buonaparte, who 
iacousequeoce evajuated Madrid land 
the arrivalwr this expedition at VueH' 
cia, instead of being a mistake, as as- 
serted, was the result of a concerted 
plan.— *That the late campaign haJ 
etciiiiently succeeded was obvious^. For 
what .was the object of the campaign 
Why, the ^capture pf Ciudad Rodrigo * 
and Badajoz, the expulsion of the 
I>ench ft»m the south of Spain, and 
the raiai^v of the siege of Cadiz* All 
these okjacts had been attained ; and 
would not)(^t man have been deemed 
very sang^e, who at the outset 
wo^ld*hav^redicted the attainyient 
of such imj^rtant ohj^ta, pankular* 
ly the liberation of the Spanish go- 
vernment by the raising oi thf siege 
Caihz ?--Jl£liile th€*ob^& of the 
^ni^aign had been accoinpRlipi,many 
oif tl^ bgpcs exacted by the victory of 
Sab^hea had *been disa|)ipointed. 
But that disappointment was hot at* 


tnbu table to any want of energy on 
the part of his majesty’s goveram^at ; 
nojr was the scarcity of artillery t.c 
Burgos any imputation upon govern- 
ment ^ for in fact there were three 
battering trains on the contiiient ; and 
beaiejes these, cue was sent last March 
to I/.isbon to be kept afloat, subject to 
the orders of Lord Wellington. Ac- 
cording to the opinion, however, of 
the noble loid himself, Burgos must 
have been taken, if at all, without de- 
lay, and before any artillery could be 
brought to him. Bit the failure of 
our gallant commander’s calculation, 
and the consequent recapture of Ma- 
drid, was owing to the refusal of Ba- 
lasteros to obey his commands ; which 
refusal facilitated the movements of 
the French force, and disconcerted* 
Lord Wellington’s plan of operations.” 

With reference to America, it was 
observed, that the dispatches of her 
government clearly demonstrated that 
tile orders in council ivefe the great 
stumbling-block, in the way of an 
amicable arrangement between the 
countriel. Not only the acts of the 
government, but also the acts [^con- 
gress, expressly declared, that the* re- 
peal of the retaliatory measure, the 
non-importation act, depended upon 
the rescinding of those orders. So 
soon as that very measure should be 
adopted, which it was now pretend- 
^ the Americans regarded as insig- 
nificant, the American government 
proflaimed^that ita hostile measures 
should cease to be en forced*— It had 
been afaerted, tfflfWTe were unprepa- 
red for the Amirican war ; but where 
and how were wc unprepared ? Were 
we unprepared in Canada, or was there 
any^eglect at the Admiralty ? Upon 
this«eubiecL as well as with respect to 
Spain, let the opponents of ministers 
cme to close quarters-4et them state 
facts-^let them bring s^m^tjung spe- 
cific, and abandon that style oC loose 
tod general accusation, of which the 
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House h^d been £ivoufcd wit]]»so many for them to obtaia possession of a 
specimens in the course of the discud- greater disposable force, /The mini- 
• sfeti.. Now as to the concluding topic sters of the prince regent were pre- 
of the noble marquis’s^ Marquis Web pared to defend themselves on the 
Icsiey's) speech, 1 have not,*’ sa^ the ^ exercise of the means they actually 
Earl of Xaverpool,- “ made use of any **did possess, or could possess, and on 
■Expression with respeci; to the c|tho- their hsfCing employed the resources 
lie question, to which I do not adhere, entrusted to them to the utmost. 
My opinion I have always puUlcly withiAit draining the country beyond 
proclaimed upon this subject. 1 have that point which no nation could sus- 
resisted, and I will resist, Jthe proposi- taiq or Support, Ministers certainly 
tion for entering into the considera- could snot have been expected to 
tion of the catholic claims, b^ecause I mak^ these unnatural attempts (now 
cannot see any to an adjustment suggested. necessary or defended 
of those claims, likely to satisfy the as politic^ by gentlemen on the other 
catholics* 1 therefore think it more side; by those who had^evc? incul- 
consistent to oppose the proposition cated upon their minds the necessity 
at once, than to seek to defeat it by there was for husbanding our re- 
what are called guards or securities- sources, and„even on the. penfhsula, 
*1 meet the catholics openly and pyb* keeping our exertions , within the 
licly, and will never attempt to disap- bounds of the strictest moderation.— 
point their wishes by any little under- It was obviously impossible indeed 
hand opposition — by any schemes or /or ministers to enter on an sns^pk/* 
subterfuge. My system of opposi- elucidation of the measures respecting 
tion j feel tc^ be more fair and candid, which doubts might he thrown out 
and therefore I will continue to pur- on a night like the present, when all 
sue it. In stating this to be my in- tl^ numerous points of policy con- 
tention, I .dtdSare merely my individual nected with the country were thrown 
opinio^ withotit meaning to sway the open for partial dlscusstqg^ and the 
judgment of any of my friends.** attention was not confined to a single 

«,Jleturning again to the affairs of the ^object, though many of those alluded 
peninsula, it was remarked by other to* were sufficiently intricate and im- 
members, that this was the point on portajt to require of themselves the 
which ministers ought, by the ordinary utmost diligence of parliament.— The 
course of policy, to make their effort /Country should be on its guard against 
as a diversion in favour of Russia, since being led to expeht too iftuch frpm 
it could not be expecUd of this coud- successes, or to despair on account^ 
try, that it* should be ablej^at one and reverses, even though they^ight pe 
the same tirae^ to mi|ke*proper'ex- such as to replace the allied %rces in 
ertion in that quar;?^, and nerve the the lines at Torres Vedras. *It was 
ariQ of Russia in th^ north, fcy fur- not by one victory thaj^nhe fate of 
nfshiOg her with men or money. Mi- the genintmla would be ufccided ; and 
would not be inclined to ward it was a dangerous enthusiasm wlRth 
off censure that might bc®ap- was elevated beyond boun3s, even J>y 
l^edto them, on the grqund of re- suchayictory as would soon call for the 
fixation, m their efforts to cairy on thanks of the House; oHae depressed 
niiost vigorously tlie war In Sp4i ^ beyond jpneasure by every faih^re^yit,. 
but ther e had been no lelaxation oh might attend our exertions. 
tl^ir jartsTneither had they neglect^ by the nxost consummate * 

meaps by which i% tvas po$^ible that victory unparalleled m tfie hi«- 
VOL. VI. PAlfT I. ^ . t • 
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tory of the war, and as glorious as 
ever adorned the British name, was 
obtained ; that victory which was felt 
by the enemy to the utmost extremities 
of his force ; because our illustrious 
and excellent commander had accom*< ' 
plished this, was there any^ reason 
whatever to suppose that the entire 
French power on the peninsula would 
he at once annihilated, and the allies 
enabled to march to the Pyrenees? 
The public mind was apt to become 
too sanguine, and to believe thaf the 
effect of a defeat like thi^j^ould be 
the total destruction of the enemy in 
Spain. when people reflected, 

that, at the commencement of the 
campanil, the French force in the 
peninsma amounted to ^ 0,000 men, 
which was perhaps reduced by de- 
tac]imei)>s sent to the north to 
150,000, <it the period of the battke 
"Vf -l^lanuiu'a, they would be inclined 
to take a different and more correct 
view of the subject. They* would 
observe that such a force, when spread 
over Spain, might have maintain^ 
possession of tlie com ‘try’' by keeping 
down - the ^fflirit of its population, 
w^hich they were unable to do vt‘hen 
coiketed into two great masses. After 
the morable battle of Salamanca, 
they were rendered too feeble to keep 
possession vf Spain, and instead of 
driving the British into the sea, as^ 
they had* often \aihly threatened, 
tlK*y w^re driven iu^confusion before 
thf- Britis)^. But when they gave up 
the pr(M«nces and became a concen- 
trati'd al'my, any man looking with 
c^oldier’s eye^miuit observe, that even 
after tiic b^tle of Salamanca, the 
MsfVyuis of Wellingtoq^ had a h^avy 
lo petTorm to drive the French 
out of Spain# Every one mujt ap- 
^ plaud the . pirit of the people of this 
‘'^cowptr^^wlitfSr exultation on the tri 
their gallant couArymen 
2 ii 3|li^o^was 3o\great as to induce 
a feeling, not yvarnts^^ by 


the actual state of affairs. But what- 
ever were the expectations of «the 
people^ it was right to state, that j*# 
far as Lord Wellington’s prospects, 
wdth ^’is knowl?dge and information, 
went,‘ they 'had been largely and li- 
beraliy accomplished. 

Tjord Welfington bad of late re- 
ceived supplies and reinforcements to 
a greater extent than ever. In the 
course of la^ year, 20,000 men had 
been sent to join him, and although 
large reinforcements had not arrived 
since thc^ battle of Sahmanca, the im- 
possibility of sending men with all the 
dispatch which might be desired was 
the sole c?use of the delay. The 
exertions of the government, and in 
a peculiar manner of his royal high- 
•ness the commarjder-in-€hief, to bring 
regiments to ^nch a state of profi- 
ciency as to render them lit for fo* 
reign, service had been incessant and 
strenuous. The grants from the mi- 
litia had not. been availal|51c as a re- 
gular force earlier than tnc month of 
May, and neither the internal state of 
the country, nor that of wipild 

at a former period admit of^ those 
forces being spai-cd, which ifrlghe 
^ now be united to rheir gallant coi^- 
rades in the glorious task of deliver- 
ing the peninsula I’he greatest pos- 
sible efforts had been made for* an ac- 
<,tiyp campugn.— It was perfectly true 
that the aid to Russia ought to be 
gWen in Spain f and in proportion as 
the north opened prospeettf of greater 
8UCCKJ8S, 60 vtiglu we to make more 
strenuous effortL,!:;,. tfie peninsula. — 
With Inspect to the war m the north 
all world mijst feel, and none felt 
it more than the illustrious person at 
the Jiead of the Russian empire* 
that^it was not to be expected from 
tlu> countr*^ that , it should make 
L^ger sacfilices, or in other quarters^^ 
than, it did at present. Th^ gre^tt 
monarch did not call on'!li?*for pecu- 
niary- support- He said, « 
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fighting , my causes and tha cause of 
the Vorld in Spain, and there it fs 
tfl^t your rfTorts will be moat, avail- 
able and efiicacioua.” His ImperTal 
Majesty "felt this to be jthe p|oper 
policy in -the common cause, ana in- 
•atead of looking to u-^.for aid ii| the 
north, he had counted on the\pa’ 
triotism, the liberality, the spirity and 
the loyalty of his ‘people, to support 
him in the great ^^trugglc for inde- 
pendence, in which he was engaged, 
and to U8 he had looked .for the 
effectual carryiiH^ on of the contest 
in Spain. 

Russia had taken the field to re- 
sist the encroachments of her adver- 
sary, and therefore there could be no 
impropriety in speaking openly of her 
•measures; bufras Sweden had not 
taken a step so decided, ministers 
had a duty to perform which ren- 
dered it very difficult to make any 
open or explicit statement on this 
point. Yet if the exertions of Swe- 
den, necessaVily more limited than 
iho.-e of Ri^sia, had required the pe- 
cuniary aid/oV the country, to effect 
a divcr^n in the rear t)f the French ar* 
ministers would have been' ready 
t^^ssist her operations to that extent. 
France had committed an unqualified 
aggression on the Swedish monarchy, 
which fiad as yet been only met by a 
qualified resistance. What was the 
motive for collecting the. force upon 
her coasts ministers could not be ex- 
pected to explain ; but Jt would be 
observed with at^feelingiolMiope, that 
between these great aWthern ppwers, 
(for they were both gftat) and but of 
the late contention, which bad 1^ to 
the disrtJemberment of the province of 
Finla^^ from Sweden, a system diad 
aM^en, which happily had l^ked them 
together in the bonds of the closest 
firjendshb and'alUapei. This fact w»$ 
obvious from the vei^y commencement 
of the , cfimpaign, when it was easy 
that a perfect understand- 


ing existed between the two coun- 
tries, It was evident that/Russia re- 
posed con fid Ace in Sweden, as she 
withdrew the mass of her troops from* 
^jtheir cantonments in Finland. But 
Tthohe wl^) were not satisfied with this 
demonstration jof friendship, must' 
have every apprehension relieved by 
the event of the personal interview 
at* Abo, after wffiich 18,00Cf men 
from the port’ of Swinburgh were 
dispatched to Riga, where they ar- 
rived *in tirne to join general Wittgen- 
stein at the'most critical period, and 
enabled him to turn the ti^*ifjwar in 
that quarter, and to defeat the object 
of the enemy. J f there had been no 
actual military exertion on the njirt of 
Sweden, yet -much benefit^had been 
reaped from the posture ahe assumed. 
Much as we might wish other powers 
tt> enter into resistance against the 
enemy with as great energy as bur-" 
selves, yet when we considered that 
they di^ not possess our advantages, 
and were not so remote from danger 
as# we wei'e, we ought to look with 
forbearance to their measuresi and 
not impute want of virtuous feeling 
to them* because they might riot 
embark in hostiKtiee with all the 
demsion which we desired. The 
position assumed by Sweden had the 
e^ffect of draining two cdl*ps of the 
flj'rench army from jactive ojperationS, 
which were left in the confiriea of 
Denmark. These corps amounted Uf 
60,000 men. The most ^^ncoo^ 
that of Victor, the enemy m^^d not 
ventured to employ till after the bat- 
tle of Borodino ; and in^fact it had 
not advanced till September, •'wl^en 
It proceeded by detachme^its to join 
the main army. The other corps, 
that of,»Angereau, was still mote re^ 
tired in G^u'naany, aii^completely 
withdrav^^n from hostile ope^tijld^ ^ 
Russia had a welLgrouttded conii* 
deuce m the amity w Swe^jf 
the dembbi^tration made by the htter 
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jioyvet had paralysed 60,000 men of 
the eneiny’f. force. On these gropnds 
ministers would be prepared to meet 
any future discussion on such subjects 
which might be thought ni'ceesary. — 
With respect to Americaj it was ' 
true, that in negociatio^n too nnich for- 
bearance had been shewn towards her. 
But the war after its commenof^ent 
was nftt carried on w'it(. greater for 
bearance than was dictated bV a qpn 
sideration of the other contests in 
w'hich this nation was unhappily en- 
gaged. Ministers would/jus^tly have 
drawn ^ diiv^n the vengeance of the 
country, had they withdrawn a force 
from the peninsula for the purpose of 
originating belligerent measures against 
Amerfta. t It was admitted that the 
declaration iisued by America, if per- ' 
severed in, would preclude for ever 
any prospect of peace ; but the speech 
*from the throne in its allusion to 
topic, referred to the state of America 
at the period when this dedaration 
was issued Ministers had never as^ 
epred the |4ou8e, nor . the countr)|f;, 
wltateyer had been done by. otber^i 
that the C9nce88ion$ which they were 
induced to mak^ to America would 


and it was not from a spirij of for*- 
b^arance, but from a consideration of 
the other circumstances of the cons-X 
try, that they had refrained from the 
immel.iate issue of letters of*marque 
and reprisal, and from publishing to 
the world theif case against the Uni-* 
ted States. But although letters of 
manpue and reprisal were not issued, 
war was as effectually waged in ano- 
ther mode ; <and this course was fol- 
lowed from a desire to keep the coun- 
cils of government ready to meet any 
disposition which mi^it arise oh the 
part of America towards peace Had 
they not acted in this manner, they 
would have justly provoked censiiit?, 
if America had on the receipt qf the 
intelligence from this country with- 
drawn her declaration^ and restored 
the British property which had been 
seized, while the British government 
was unable to meet this pacific dispo«« 
sition by a corespondent restitution, 
without coming to parliament to ob- 
taih that sum which h<*d found its 
way into the coffers of th^ captors of 
American ships. The •moment . the 
declaration of war was receive^ and 
so soon as it was known that the*/!- 


lead to peace ; on tbe contrary,, wben, mericans had proceeded to the cqn.. 
the repeal of the orders in counojl demnation of British property, and 
was discussed, they said, — in Mswer refused, to ratify the armistice con- 
tq (hose wko contended, that ii theSe eluded between them and the governor 
Ufieasures were abandoned, peace i<>ould\ of* Upper Canada, that moment the 
be.tjie corftequenc?,-^that the clhims letters of marque and reprisal were is- 


broke oUl, that the American govern- which fould be really refuted, and 

ment alledg<^ other grounds of war, it teen aeWed, tha^ government 
than the orders in council, and the^sys- was: bpiind to give some grave 
telA of blockade The question of weighty reasons for not takiqg that 
impressmen'i: was previously only urged official step. But let it be refhemh«[iy 
angry pinnt of discussion.-rWith cd, that although we were actualfty «t 
to thj^ :pur8^ taken by mi- mr with America, yet UjSgPCiatioftt 
/fvbeh they ^acquired ^ ^rtqw- \ not ’absolutely termiiiatfed^/ . 
leS^' qf the KtUal commencement mission haid been eritritst ed to AdmirJ 
of theyihad done wijat was and a propoaitJSfTsubipitied 

rnhUimunt to complete j|^tiliiy j to the America^ 
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to" which no answer had beenVeceive^. 
Thfaatne proposition was intended to 
fthve been made through Mr Foster ; 
but as he had left the country before 
the dispatch arrived, the businets had 
of necessity devolved upon the admiral 
* 0 ® the -Station. Under these ciitrura- 
stances, and waiting for the reply of 
the American gownment, mimsters 
would have more consulted their feel- 
ings than their judgments had they 
hastily put fortli the answer which 
they felt thenw^lves prepared to give 
to the calumnies of America. — It 
was true,, that the British govern- 
ment had never endeavoured to force, 
tHrough the intervention of neutrals, 
British manufactures into France. 
^ With regard Jp the mission of Henry, 
*it was not necessary that ministers 


open to him a prospect of more ex- 
tended conquests. Thou^ he could 
drag his tributary states into the field, 
and amass a powerful force from tho35 
jwliom he had already overcome, yet 
in the g^eat scale on which he was en- 
jaged he met with no aids to enable 
him to carry on the war vigorously ; 
he mef at all points with natiqpal re- 
sistance, j he was obliged to bring his 
suf^liM from a distance, and to ex- 
haust tne miserable nations over whom 
he exercised his rigorous sway. In 
Russia the spirit of opposition to hia 
aggressiefns was, as notie(! 4 «*^in the 
speech, Unparalleled in history. The 
people of that country had been spo- 
ken of as barbarians, and as being a 
century behifid the other* nations in 
civilization ; but could find, that 


should now publish airy disavowal of 
it. They had disavowed it in theit* 
places in parliament, and declared they 
never knew i of it until they saw the 
publications by the American execu- 
tive, Goveipmcnt had disavowed it 
to the Anufrican cabinet, to satisfy 
whorm they had sent over all* the pi- 
<»-jfh which they were acquainted 
on the subject.” 

•■^..eaving these details, and revert- 
ing to the general state of atfairs, it 
was ashed, When had a speech been 
delivered on the opening of parlia- 
ment, which contained so cheeriftg 
a list of succefises, or displayed^ a 
brighter prospect of* advantages* to' 
the country T If h cOuld^bt 
that the entitiy was Mtogethi^dil- 
comfiied; and' nballyjj|and e^l^aHy 
repressed, yet he never was ^da^ger- 
ohaly involved in two "great wars in 
the opposite extremities of Europe. 
These were Wars in which he waf not 
mWety committed a^inst she govern- 
,i^nts of countries^ but in which thh 
i&tibns were arriyeif against hiA’.* 
They we|^3,jjnot, as formerly, wars 
prekbiattVe only of lUeanS to* recruit 
wleaoitrcesi augmeuilfis forces/ afid 


i^i any country a resistance to invasion 
80 glorious as that which was now 
displayed had ever been made— a spi- 
rit of re|i 8 tance, firing evciy rank and 
description of men, in the vast Russian 
empire ? Nor was it for courage alone 
tHht the Russians had shone conspicu- 
ous during this contest ; that 
valour for which they were failed on 
former occasions, was not, now their 
•only pl^ise ; the 'military councils and 
aUfll of the commanders also shone 
forth •preeptriently j and^th 6 whole 
^ondpet of the campaign proved 
lo be equal to the Uiost difficult ait'uti. 
tions and trying emergencies. The 
^retreat of the numerous ibodies m 
troops from the Niemen to tlij^tosK- 
wa, and the able and judicious ^manner 
in which it was conducted under press- 
ing circumstances, was sSarcet)^ to be 
equalled in the history of the i»oSt 
ewebrated military transactions, 'fl'® 
retreat of Moreau, on which hb high- 
est fanle rested, no military man would 
say could be placed 
" with ihft in Russia. HoW fcais^* 
mies had marched q/er of’' 

ebuntry ^efore they unitedtiatp pne 

mass* uJVkriably battling tlft immeisw 

- • • o 
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force 6f tlieir enemy, fitting various if ajesty'vras suffering. The first eft- 
battles, aftd never putting it in the croachment occurred in the year 
power of that enemy to say that he The whole of the proceedings of tl^^t 
■had dispersed a single regiment, or year involved an unwarrantable depar* 
captured a single gun or baggage*^- ture |'rom tbe principles of the consti- 
waggon ! So fine a movemei^t was not tution, and were supported with no 
surpassed in the histojy of t)ie world ; othi^* view to keep power in the 
it evinced on the part of the Russian hands of the party then in office, with- 
commanders the utmost skill af'.d abili- out any regard to the interests of the 
ty, v^hich, with the known *valour*'of state, or respect to the legal govern- 
the troops, added fresh hopes ofi the ment of the country. At that period 


deliverance of Europe. The interests 
of this people were now identified 
with our own in the mast -gratifying 
tnannet, ji)ijhe approach of Sfieir fleets 
to our harbours ; a mark of clpnfidence 
on the part of our ally whichjwas cal 
culate^ to humble our enemies, by 


the constitutional and safe, though not 
the 8ucQ*8sful doctrine^ivas maintained 
on the one side, thaf upon failure of 
the capacity of the person. filling the 
throne, the evercise of the functions 
of royalty imn.ediately devolved uprfn 
the heir apparent. But this simple 


proving to them in what estimation ^ and obvious position was denied, and 
were held the good faith and generosi- it insisted that the^^ieir apparent 
ty of England. The emperor Akx- to the crown had no more riglit to the 


government of the nation than any 
other of the king’s subjects. In the 
strict legal acceptation (jf the word 
« right, there certainly was no right, 
because there was no lavl, and where 


ander had shewn a glorious Example of 
what a monarch ought to be, and had 
his policy been acted upon by 
Europe would not hav'e been in its pre- 
sent state of degradation. ' He had 
riot placed his strength in a capital there is no law there can no right ; 
tity, but had trusted to the epint pf but upoft every principIe*oV*propftety 
' his country to stand by him and to re- and expediency, there could* 
pel the invaders I and in this expecta- doubt of the line of conduct winch 
tion lie bad not been disappointed.”— ought to have been pursued; for liu 
After the very full discussion, of whkJh thing could be more easy and safe than 
an outline has been given, the address to follow that example to which the 
was Carrie (fin both housed of parlia-^ faction seemed blind, which had bren 
hieftt without a diviiiyn. * ^set^at the glorious revolution in 1688. 

On the 23d of February Sir Fran- If the proceedings of parliament had 
Burdeit made a motion iu the ^eefi governed that whol,e8omt pre- 
Commons for leave to bring \|dcut> mini^rs would not have been 
in a biU to provide against any inter- allowed for fiv% moutj^a to take into 
rufition of the exercise of the royal au- theirSjwn hanlW^ the government of 
thority hi the event of the death of his the coMry ; aifd instead of the usur- 
foyjtl fpighne&s the prince regent ,^du- pation of an odious oligarchy for thz% 
ring the cqptinuance of his majesty^s period, there would have been no su$- 
malady. In support of this proposi- pensJbn of the* powers of the crown, 
it was contended, that violent en- no (kpartmie from the leading princ»« 
'^l^chmentfi^d been made upon the pl^ of tl^e consritutiem. The steps, 
idiwii^inciples and frame of tfie c6n- litW^cver, taken in 17S8, were justified 
this ^Untry, by the mea- bn tlie plea of necessity, ^^itihc eflt- 
^iatdppted in 'consequence of the erciaife of the functions oT^e. crown 
affliction Under his &mi an essential part pf tlie cqfnstitur^ 
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tion j <a 4 id there are two leading priii- 
eipfcB that govern the whole of tnia 
Question : First, That the powers sftid 
prerogatives annexed by the comAiuii 
law to the crown, descend by liercdi- 
tary 8ucc?csbion, and not by election r 
■ Secondly, That these powers are|never 
suspended ; the functions of royalty 
never cease, for if they were for any 
period interrupted, the destruction of 
one part of the three essential branches 
of the constitution would involve a to- 
tal dissolutioi^^of the legal government. 
At the periodic ferred to, these two 
leading principles were unnecessarily 
and iniwarratitaV)ly departed from. 

• *‘The great danger which must arise 
from admitting the pica of necessity, 
has become obvious from subsequent 
experience, Ar in the year JSlOjhis* 
mischievous prccedi iit was followed. 
Ill 1810 the violent usurpation was 
renewed, and that which ought to have 
been coiisqlered as a beacon to warn 
ministers from a dangerous coast, was 
mistaken foj* a sure light to guide them 
in safety t/ harbour. From the evi- 
dence of*ai6 physicians it is known, 
that dffring the. interval between 1788 
and 1810, his majesty was sometimes 
state of mind that rendcicd himi 
incompetent to the consideration of 
those ^ important matters of policy 
which naturally devolse upon the sove- 
reign ; and the person whose duty 
was to submit them to the king, ab- 
stained from so do'ing^ in con equcnce 
of the state of the roy^ mind. . 
what degree malady existed ; ' 
far rriinisters presumViti^mder of 
the royal authority,^ to exercise the 
powers of majesty at a time when the 
occupant of the throne was unable to 
discharge the d^tie<^ annexed t<# that 
exalted station; no oueknoprs, altl^pugh 

it may be reasonable* from the testi- 
Woi^^f the physicians, to conclude 
tJjat the goyernment of the nation was 
carried Oft in the uacne of the king by 
hit semnts at a time wl^n one 
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of the constitution was incapacitated 
by disease,— when the sitjiation of hia 
majesty's mind did not permit him to 
perform the important duties apper- 
taining to hk high office; Thus, then, 

* there appear to have been two violent 
deviation i from the established princi- 
ples of the coristitiuioij, of such a na- 
ture to be subversive of the inte- 
WL'su o!^the throne, and destructive of 
thp secArity of the subjects. The mi- 
serablr fiction which was resorted to on 
tho^ occavsioriB implied a deception too 
gross tp .impose upon the most super- 
ficial observer ; for it s eeme d a most 
absurd (consecration of ’ffiTact com- 
pletely ^'illegal, to get the lord chan- 
cellor, without any adequate authori- 
ty, to affix vhe great seal^to ft ; thus 
pretending to give the rpyal approba- 
tion to a measure of which the king 
•could have no possible cognizance. 

^ Many reasons call upon the Houstf 
at the present moment to come to a 
decision as to the mode of proceeding 
on a contingency, which is possible, 
tjliongh perhaps not ptohable, and 
which, it not provided against, may 
again place the country in that situa- 
tion in which it would be deprived of 
all legal government, in which the ma- 
jurity of the House might usurp and 
retain all the powers that belong to 
the cj-o\vn% The object .of the motion 
was* to prevent, on future occasions, 
this lawless asfiAuttplion of authority, 
to destroy that pretence of neoessi" 
whicli it ja plain never exist ed ; jp e- 
cause, in truth, by the constMfr of 
the empire, a choice, indeifd many 
choices, of legal remedies remained. 
On a recent occasion, however, this 
iil^al mode g£ proceeding was itsol- 
ved upon, and the HoiTse not 6nly 
tookppon itself to nominate ^he exe- 
cutive magistiyte; not only, on its own 
authoruy, resolved to stlft>ly a ‘ 
which never coujd )^e iracan t, Jtt ; 
went Sttill furtherVand iis*pcfi the’^ 
power d(?claring that / 
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ihould.he placed upon the person whom cies of iijcapacity^ and amounts to an 
it invested ;with some of the preroga- utter vacating of the governments 
tives of the crown, all of which -were Tlje kingly office is not by 
bestowed by the common law for the constitution bestowed for the benefit 
benefit of the people. Parliament pro- of th^ individual filling the throne^ 
cceded so far in its assumption of au- but i6 a trdst exercised for the ad*< 
thority, that the Prince of Wkles was vantage of the people, and in thif 
unwilling, under such" conditions, to view it is of gfeat consequence that 
take upon himself the task of ^vera- it should never cease. The crown, 
ment. o In that able letter written by according to the common law, knows 
his royal Highness in the yelir 1788, neither infaiy:y nor insanity, or any 
in which he so distinctly, accurately, other cause that can incapacitate the 
and perspicuously defined the princi- person holding it to discharge his 
pies of the constitution, and the insur- important duties ; and- if such cause 
mountable objections exikiirg in his do exist, it must be viewed in the 
mind to’lae modc of proceeofng sug- same light and treated in the'same way 
gested, he at length consents to act as as the natural death of the monarch, 
regent, with no other view than to put If insanity should unhappily visit the 
a period to the anarchy which pre«> sovereign, the authority, by the law 
vailed, conceiving that the evils result* of the land, immediately devolves upon 
ing from this line of conduct would the successor, without the interference^ 
be less than those which might arisen much less without the election, of any 
“from the continued abeyance of the set of persons who maybe anxious to 
third branch of the constitution : he ^ usurp powers which do no^ belong to 
accepted the kingly power, mutilated them. Such is the obvious, simple, 
as it was, rather than permit the con* and legal mode of procecjling, which 
stitution to be further mutilated. Th^ will m<*et all possible ci^ ^rumstances 
greatest evil, the most dreadful ,cala« and preserve the various «b^anches, of 
mity which the history of this country the constitution independent' ^ each 
presents, arose out of a dispute regard-s other.. ' 

ing the succession to the crown, and ( ** If it be true, as is pretty generaiiljr 

by not decidedly maintaining the brfieved, that certain powerful indi- 

stitution as it has been happily esta- viduals by different means do place 
blsshed in this respect, consequences their dependants in the Hoixse of 
cqMally fatal, calamities equally dread* VCoptmons, it becomes a matter of 
ful, may again be imfiured. Parlia- donble importance, that a bill should 
n^t is called upon, by a proper sense be passed to i cs^rain such individuals 
ci^^ty,ko guard the people of these usurping and exercising illegal 

reaflyr' against .contingencies which ai^jborit^; to ir^move a new motive 
tiiay enable the minister of the day, on for ; % j'^shew that the crowi? 

a pretended plea of necessity, to sub- is ndi to become? the prey of greedy 
vert tha constitution, and usurp the cormc^nts, and that factions must not 
gov^nment of the coung'y. Such hope to deck themselves in the trap- 
the object of the motion. It is right pingsoof royalty. The powera noye 
tunes to give to the regent ppwers exercised b^. the Prince. RegenU’ 
ni^controuled aa thosi^hich belong therefore, should, in case of the death ^ 
kingSWinself/ The pjjnciple oP idisability pf hjs 'rQy4 
ifhich this iiroposit ion rcstii is be exercised by the heir to the crown, 

_ J^al^the inci^pacity proc&ding the Princess Charlotte^ ’ 

u like emjr otitet should not have 
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» to fiH throne with wh^msoercr vatc families are not left t<> the cointia- 
the}/* please, and under what condS- jrc^ncies of human life, ought not to be 
tney please. The gentlemen of left to a similar contingency in easesof 
the long robe could not pretend, that so much greater importance. Wchav^ 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales was already experienced the ’'mischief re- 
not of sufficient ’ age, hecausA the ^suiting ffom the want of a fixed rule 
•common law, as far a^s relates tf the to follo^ ; and it is our duty to pre- 
crown, knows no infancy, and grants vent the recurrence of those contests 
may be produced, made by chUdreii by wMch the power of the crown was 
in such situations, which have been tefrn in Jfcieces for private and fifctions 
held by lawyers to be absplutely bind- purposes! The danger to the crown 
ing : the security^which the public from the late proceedings with regard 
require is, tl^at there shall ajwaya be to th^ regency must be obvious. Thr 
an executive g\ivernment zealous in two houjujs directed the chancellor to 
the discharge of its duties, and re- put the s<*al to an instrum ent a ppoint- 
sponsible hot only for the acts done, ing a person to cxercis^TKe royal 
but for the advice given. But bills functions ; and this they called giving 
for appointing regencies have at dif- the royal assent to that instrument; 
ferent times passed, in which it was Now what there to pr^veift their 

•provided thaf the king or qu^n making a similar use ^ the great 
should have a particijar council till seal, if they choose it, to alter the 
he or she came to a certain age. Such descent of the crown ? If the princi- 
provisions, however, were totally dis- gpk is once admitted, there is no limit 
tinct in thei^- character from those to to the miscluef that may follow. Iin 
which his royal highness the Prince the interregnum which tOkot place not 
Regent had j been subjected after he long ago, fliey might hav^ affixed the 
had attained a full maturity of age. s£^l to b[ll8 of pains ‘and penahieSp 
The CO unjtiy never before heard of The danger both to the crown and the 
such a /n^ency as the present, except subject waa imminent. In these great ' 
the ^attempt of 1788. It was enacted constitutional principles, the Prince - 
ed for particular purposes, in the I Regent himself and the rOyal family 
rej^nsof Henry VriL and Philip and concur; for it is well known, that 
Mary, that the full age of the sue- \ii 18J0 the royal dukes did ptote^ 
cessor fo the crown shall be 18, in the against tW proceedings adopted 
males, and 16 in the females. «hat •time, and were reviled, in 
there was no occasion to dwell upon grossest manner, by the ^ninisteriil 
these cases, as the Pripcess Charl^te writers, who called them the^** Coile^ 
of Wales was in her 18th year; and of Princes/* and made use of tgyr 
therefore, by the adrnisfti^ of all pfr- abusive terms, though the roya^uEes, 
ties, either waa? or' both as subjects and as persons nearly 

be, of age tp exefeise the ifoyal connected with the thrope, wore per- 
functions. In the event of the qeath fectly justified in the step wliidi they 
of the King, and of the Prince Re- . on that occaaian — It appefred 
gent, no one can doubt but the iK>yal to be the intention of ministers to 
office would descend to h(jr, without keep tjte Crown always in a SUW of 
its. being in tb&povrt^t. of the* House pupillage to |he oligatghy in the 
Ifmightfee House Commons; forin tlwJQlipUa 
said^tbat there was'ho necessity for any gency Act, it was jl ovided* 
su^bviegulktions as tliose proposed; the event of its bting ne^sarY to '. 
buT'tbo^e batters, whic&^aven appoint i^ther regency, 
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sliould meet aij(3 take the proper steps 'ylvcs tt> a conflict with tfce crowti 
for that pfirpose. The object of the upon the point ? In any thina 1 * 5 - 
present bill was to prevent the neces- ^pectinr^ money, all conflict with tfbe 
•sity of this, and to put it beyond the crowii was prevented by the necessity 
power of the two houses of parliaments^ that Jlhc Crgwn should propose or pre- 
to render the royal authority subser-* viously consent to the J^^i-ant. In 
vierit to their will, and to parcel it out comtnon legisl^^tive measures this was 


as *hey may think proper.” j 
'The motion of Sir Francis Burdett 
was sJcoiided by Lord Cochi^nc. The 
following is the sho^t answer* by 
which lord Casllereagli apprised it. 
“ He trusted that he should Lc able 
to show, that there was not a suflF 
cient-nec^SJiity to induce tFe House to 
agree to the motion before them. The 
honourable baronet, who had been 
induce;^ by his constitutional views of 
the subject to bring for^vard the pre-^ 
sent motion^ appeared to him to be 
more anxious to destroy the autho- 
rity of the parliamentary proceed- 
ings in the two former instances, thag 
to provide for the contingency he 
stated. He appeared to think it of 
the greatest importance to subvert all 
the principles which the House liftid 
laid down on that subject ; and to 
get rid of wdiat he considered a per- 
nicious precedent. For his part, he 
had a view of the subject directly op-^ 
posite. He thought it was a beneflit, 
and a ble.'Sing to the country, tl^nt the 
great constitutional difficOlties whiclu 
attended ^his subjetj^t had been re-^‘ 
moved, and the point settled on the 
fWlest di^iission, which was after- 
v^^-^^jjj-wised upon the late occasion ; 
and in,which the greatest legal and 
constitutional learning had been dis- 
played. Ho* considered that those 
pre^'edfents would be a great pr^ec*' 
tion to the country •hereafter from 
similar difficulties. He allowed that 
parliament had a right to entier into 
such cons^:i'atiQn 8 without a mes- 
crown ; but ia was al- 
waylpffjr their prudence to consider, 
whe^he^|they slfould expq^ them- 


not necessary ; but it was obvious that 
there no description of questions 
more likely to involve the House in 
a conflict wkh the crown, than those 

which touched the crown so nearly 

The contingency whicp^.vas mentioned 
appeared to him to be so veiy re- 
mote a one, that he thought the ho- 
nourable baronet, upon his own prin- 
ciples, should rather have proposM 
a permanent Regency Bill applicable 
^ to all cases, than have ^confined him- 
self to this particular contingency. 
Lt appeared to him, however, that 
what the honourable baronet wanted, 
w'a$ to destroy the ditcretionary 
power of parliament upon^he subject ; 
and that he preferred to have the 
question determined on tlie hereditary 
principle rather than by etc discution 
of parliament. In deterir^i^i^iing rfpon 
which of the two principles ques- 
tion should be ilecided, there was^cer- 
tainly a balance of iiicoiivoiiienjtf^ 
But the reason wliy it was better that 
it should rest in the dii crelion.of par- 
liament was, that parliament felt it to 
b» its first duty, to take care that the 
royal power* should be restored iin- 
dimiuished into* the hands (o which it 
legitimatelyjbclongcd, so soon as the 
so^gi^igii was^again q^pable of exer- 
cisin^his ro^fl functions; whereas 
upon the hereditary principle, the 
royal power being fully and immedi- 
ately transferred to the Regent, there 
was •not the same security for the 
resu/nptioii* of it by the sovereign, 
when the^tcraporary cause which sus- 
pended his personal exercise 0 ^ ft wdi 
removed.^ He conceived that ^lie 
contingency was not suificielitly pro- 
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bablc to«jufltify parliament, the cic- Francis Burdett was not Snpported 
jercfte of its discretion, in adopting the in this attempt to overtuAi the par- 
moposition of the honourable baronA, liamentary pi'ccedcnts bo recently csta- 
for which reason he should cci|tainly blished. His motion was negatived' 
give it a decided neg^tive.^' Sir without a division. 
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II. 


Parliamentary Proceedings coni tuned . — Vice-CIt/tncellor^s Udl^Slr Samuel 
llomilly*s BUh^Jbr improving the Criminal LaiA). 


The great increase which of late years 
has taken place in the duties to be dis- 
charged b;|r the Lord Hjgh Chancel- 
lor of England, and the serious incon- 
veniences resulting from delay in mat- 
ters of such high importance, appear 
cd to tliose best acquainted with the 
subject to demand the interference of 
the legislature. It had beceme evi- 
dent, that if /some remedy vrere not 
adopted, the 'whole of the judicial code 
of the country must be affected, and 
wcat injury done to the subject. There 
had accumulated at this time in the 


ous to unsuccessful litigants, tliat by 
moving into the House of Lords they 
could put off the decision for a term 
of years. The successful suitor might 
thus have been ^deprived of the benefit 
of the judgment, and of the justice 
awarded to him for no less a period 
than eleven years. — It wa^the bound- 
en duty of the legislature, therefore, to 
establish some remedy fon evils of this 
magnitude. 

The Bature and eKtent^qf the «:vil 
could hardly admit of dispute, .but as 
to the most suitable remedy diffeumt 


House of Lords an arrear of 2S0 ap*^ ) opinions were entertained. It was 
peals, which, computing by the avgr- gested that the Lords might, by some 
age rate at which such causes had of new distribution of their, business, get 
late been d^ided, could ngt Ijc Seter- over the arrear of cause's now ’before 
mmed in less than eleven yearsC— and prevent the recurrence of si- 
in itself vvaa a seriotis grievance to suit- muararrears in future.-— To accomplish 
but^the evil did. not stop here, for this it was projjpsed* that they should 
bii the deWy in ruling disputed points sit after the session for the general poli- 
ofnaw^the number of . new appeals tical businedl* the country was clo- 
wns grSatly augmented^ In the de- sed^alH^ conw..ue for^a time to dis- 
tcrralnation of the causes actually pn* their judicial functions. But 

der aplkalf doubtful principles of iW; to impose that the Eords would 
worn involved ; |nd till a dect^ ,. rn^n in town tp hear appeals after the 
siun Stained, the subject was othe^, affairs of parliament were dis-^ 
k<^t inT l^drance of the law of the patched, w^s absurd. Therot-^was 
and: thus litigation was greatly strofig con^tituti<^aI objection also to* 

« . delay offered^ strong vis^ that it cduld not 

m also p pjrwnt appeals for adopted .without trenching upon the* 
^.purpbs^ of postponing pwi^gatJve of the crown in thegporo-^ 
wjudgmi^nts I as. it "pp ojbyi- . g^J;ion-of parliament. Sueh a ^gdta^^ 
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tion mu^^jt have placed the jtrovrn m the prospect of assistance from pcers> 
the delicate and awkward situation of not of necessity bound to devote them- 
fiiher permitting parliament ta sit af- selves to the public service. — The en- 
ter the national business for wlijclf it ly other plan, therefore, which could, 
had been assembled was finished, orof ^ be proposed, was that the Chancellor 
doing injustice to 'the claimantii^ who 'Should b» relieved to a certain extent 
were at the bar of the House of Lords.' of his ddties in the court of Chancery, 

As to another proposal that the House and be thus enabled to devote more of 
of Lords should appoint a cotrurjittee his time to the other high duties of his 
or delegation of its members to hear ap- office. Tjie question then arose \ since 
peals, such a measure would also have it ^%as necessary to provide some aid in 
been repugnant to the constitution, the coi5*t of Chancery) whether such 
The public besides had no rigjit to ex*- aid c^^uld he drawn froiti the other 
pect from the’ House of Lords that courts of. law, or whether a new office 
they would depart from their usual must be treated? 'n of 

habits of business ; nor would the evil Chancery itself there was a great, if 
have been remedied even had their notagrowing, arrear of business — ase- 
lordships consented instead of five ripus evil, for which there appeared to 
months to sit for twice that time, un- be no remedy^ unless by creating a si- 
'less the great Advantage bad been fo!^- milar evil in another qiusiter — for if 
gone of having the Lprd Chancellor the Lord Chancellor had not hitherto 
as the presiding officer in the House dialled in the assistance of the Master of 
of Peers. Without encountering this jhe Rolls, it was only because ihdt 
most 8erioua,in convenience the remedy could not be done without creating 
first projected would have been only much cdhfusion in the Rolls Court* 
an exchange of one evil for another, None of the other court! were in a 
and would h ivc transferred the arrears sitwation to afford help, but were all 
fron* the of Lords to the court pressed with business, that.-che judges, 

of Char?ee?y, by occupying that por- with all their diligence, ritiuld hot fiilly, 
tion^of the Lord Chancellor's time in discharge their dutieJf. The cpitrt of 
tlAptformer, w^hich during the recess he Chancery too conld diily draw aid from 
is accustomed to devote to the latter, a Court, the decisitJns of which rested 
. It waa proposed by some persons on pripcipies of equity, and were ana* 
that the* Lord Chancellor should with- iogous to its own t But fliere is no 
draw from his high situation in <^ourt* in Westminster-hall, except the 
House of Peers, and confine himself to court of Exchequer, which acts up- 
the bii$ineS8of his own^ourt of Chan- on principles of equity; 2 v»d so far* 
eery.’ But 'to tlii# projfSi therms were was that court from being able 
many obviotts objectioA. The most ford the aiid required, that th^c had 
eminent statesmen whoK have turned been a serious proposal for requiring an 
their attention to thii^oint have h^en additional effective judge ki the Exche- 
agreed in opinion, thkt such an altera- qtlejj^ the arrear of business bein|f even 
tioh would derogate from thc' dignity more pressing iin that couft than in 
of the House. No other individual the court of Chancery. It th'e court 
€Ou 14 t>« found $0 well qjialified^ to of Exchequer could not sujipl;^ the 
disebai^e this laborious duty ; for want, no other^court in V^fmin^er- 
;dthoti^^>’rtiiere are several* etfihictit hall could. It was thought 
peers capable' of 'performing it, it therefore, that aid could 
woiiU)baye been abstird to think of from any of the coAi^s in 
boi ^9 ^ permanent mewuit^Tipoaf ster-halE It was in cq^s'cquielke 
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proposed that a permanent officer 
should be appointed in aid of the L.ord 
Chancellor. — Some persons imagined, 
however, that such a measure would 
lead to great innovations in the mode^> 
of conducting business in the^ court of * 
Chancery ; but nothing could be more 
inconsistent with the principles on 
winch the measure was rounded, than 
such sFsuppoution. Tlic appointment 
of a Vice-Chancellor involved .^he 
smallest departure* from ancieid prac- 
tice, and was scarcely an innovation 
The chancellor alnady had the pri- 
vilege of calling in the assistance of the 
nine puisne judges, together \vith that 
of two masters in Chancery, and it was 
intended that he should in future havfc 
pe^man'?nt^in stead of temporary assist 
ance. Th^ Chancellor besiaes had 
already the privilege of calling in the 
assistance of the Master of the Rolls 
and when that officer assisted theChaiK' 
cellor, he was as much under his direc* 
tion as the judges under a contmission, 
or the Vtce*cTiancellor whom it was 
now propOvSed to appoint. The oii- 
jcct of tlfl^^ill, in short, was to af- 
ford to the licrd Chancellor perma- 
nent in|tead of c^iporaiy assistance ini 
the transaction o^lie business of the^ 
court of Chancery^^ This plan did not 
imply any innovation in the.m^de of ' 
transacting^business, nIthoFOgh on this^ 
ground chiefly it Opposed. * ^ 

In support of ^1& fiilb it was stated 
that it ^ould'^ot occasion any addi- 
ti|g||^expense to the public, though 
if. woujd^be productive of so great 
benefit to the suitors in Chancejry ) 
and'th0r*tlttestion was, whether with 
those Ai^^abtage^ to the suitor^^ wttt.' 
thef^ rc^Ov^^of the evil*complaitted^of, ' 
and whi&:i 9 ^ 0 better plan was proposed; 
Vp^lsameot ahould hesitate ? C^ie half 
, exjwnse of the office would be 

m the profits of the Eofd 
ChflUKCellor, in Hhe business of the 
other^half would^^h® taken 
fra|l^w^ik was called the dim c^sh, 
40 


ojr suitom' fund, the annual r<ivenue of 
which at this time w'as 9000^. The 
revenue of that fund had on variov^# 
ocdasjpns been applied, under the au- 
thority of parliainent, for analogous 
purposes, and coufd not certainly be 
devoted to any fetter use than the sup-* 
port of that officer wh^se appointment 
was in contemplation The fund con- 
sisted of unclaimed monies in Chan- 
cery, which *had been allowed to ac- 
cumulate at interek. The salaries of"' 
the masters in Chancerjr^nd of super- 
annuated officers, were paid out At it ; 
and the sum of 9000/. per annum was 
its present clear revenue unappropri- 
ated. Thus, as far as related to eco- 
nomy, there could be no objection to 
the bill. It had been said that there 
wgre other tncaiiB by wKich the object 
of the bill could be more effectually 
attained, and it had been proposed to 
tuk» the management of the bank- 
ruptcy business put of the hands of 
the Lord Chancellor. But even al- 
lowing that this branch of business 
might with propriety be taken from 
the Lortl Chancellor, stiK^^onld be 
necessary to have a Vicc-CT?*iA?celIor. 
But the bankruptcy law was so par- 
ticularly important in a commeijiwJ 
country, that it w^ould be highly 
gerous to entrust it to any autnority 
subordinate to that of the Lord Chan- 
^ct^lor. It had been objected, tliat in 
the distribution of the business in the 
court of Chantry the bill enabled the 
Lord Chanq^lpr to direct the whole 
at hid pleasure^; that he might 'allow 
the Vr^-ChVncellor decide upon 
ma||era of such^fficulty, that no au- 
thority short of the Lord ChanccUor's 
shbuid be allowed to dispose of them ; 
or, on the other hand, he might only^ 
cntpist to, him matters of miapir iitfi?*' 
pprtancc, and by such an 
tHI diarfeter of the iie#:lnagiStrUttf 
must he degraded. To this it vyas an- 
8weri?d,’that the possible 
iieSM powers ought not to^he si- 
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ledgcd as an argument against granting cellor ; there is no law whkh preventd 
’ theiriik ana that it ought on the coi/i his withdrawing himself entirely from 
ty^ry to be presumed that the discrcy his court, yet would any man dream 
tion fhus vcbled in the first law ojfioer of the possibility of such an event ? . 
of the country would be soundly ex- Waff it not a suspicion equally chime- 
ercised. I|: was needless fo speafe at 'ifical, to suppose that the Lord Chan- 
large on tile impropriety of suppojjng, cellor wauld remain idle, and leave hia 
that any persoiv-tyested with so high business transacted by the Vice- 
an office as that of Lord Chancellor, Chancellor? It would be absurd to 
could be guilty of such a breach of legislate on such fancies. In Ireiand, 
all the ties of duty and of honour. — business Was so arranged that the Mas- 
Much had been said about the increase ter of the Rolls afforded the same as- 
of appeals which would be occasioned sistance to the Lord Chancellor which 
by the adoption of the meabure before was here proposed to be given by the 
the House, and the erection of an in- Vice-Chancellor. When the bill cre- 
termediate jurisdiction- But it was ating such' regulations was nrst pro- 
th^ interest of the suitors to have their posed, objections bad been made to it 
causes speedily decided, and the Lord similar to those now started to the pre- 
Chanccllor would have the power of sent bill. . Th^ object which4>oih the 
bringing at or>ie before himself such bills had in view was simihvj namely, 
causes as were most likely to be mat- to provide au auxiltaiy to the Lord 
ter of appeal. At any rate, the ob- Ciiancellor ; and it was then said as 
jection did not apply with greater force now, that the Chancellor ( L-^rd Clare) 
in tills case than it did to the courts would become a mere state officer, 
of the Master of the Rolls, and of the The best^answer to this objection was 
puisne judges acting under commis- furnished by the conduct of the four 
sioii ; and surely tlie power of distri- disVinguished persons who had since 
butiog busji^s afforded sucU addi- the above period filled that high sta- 
tional me,'>*^^f dispatch, as to coim- tion. Not one of these eminent charac- 
Unbajauce any evils which might arise fers had ever withdrawn for a moment 
froiji the increase of appeals. — It had, f?‘om his judicial business for politi- 
beem urged, that the measure would cal purposes, or ever betook him- 
transform the first law officer of the self to the Master of the Rolls except 
kingdont into a mere politician, since an auxiliary, ^ Experience proved 
he might now entrust the decision o£ JSkht the object had been attained in 
ail matters of iiihportance to the Vice^ the case of the bill, et) that it 

Chancellor. But never was any opinion was but rational to conclude^ that the 
niQia..^ibsurd5 than that Vhicn suppo- same object would be effectually ^acj 
sed that a chancellor wiiftd abdicate complished by the bill under the coh- 
his judicial character i the honour and sideration of the House. — Some per- 
responsibility of this tligli officer had maintained that t^^ whole cx- 

fortls sufficieiit security against such pcn«c of the office of Vice-Cham^sUor 
an event. V Why might not the chief ; shou® be charg^^d upon the emoll- 
juStiqc of the King’s Bench too w^h- ments which the Lord Chancellor de- 
dr;i^w.fjrQin the execution. of his duties, rived froni the business in the court 
and. intrust the functions of his office of chancery, l^hat noble J^d (the 
tp a^tapts ? I^ord Ellenlftirough Chancellor,) had stated^ at^e wy^^ 
washouAq tip, the perfornuince of the commencement of the enquiry, thafTj^ 
du^itfs of hia. pifice only by tics similar wished for no profit which ttpt 
to th^se'^j^hieV bound the Lpl^d Chan* purchased by beneficial laboj^* ^ y^jt 
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when the importance and dignity of tion. Jf that disqualihca^on were 
Ids ofiicetw'cre considered, and when llipposcd to apply generally, jniich 
the extent of the labour attendant on more forcibly must it apply to thg>>e 
.the execution of its duties were csii- mi'inbcrs (of whom he was one) who 
mated, it would appear but reasonable^ could boast of no means of forming 
t)>at the Lord Chancellor should live^ a jiJlgment but plain sense. unadorned 
with great splendour. Hct should wilt legal learning. He must, how*, 
have the means of providiii^^for his ta- ever, protest againstr^uy such plea in 
inily — for it was la be refca'mLered bar .of their discussions; and must 
that ‘Jjcie was always mir:h nnefer- deny that the lay part of the House 
tainty an to his continuance in oflice. were implicitly to adopt the dicto of 
The pension of -KXX)/. to ex Lhanccl- certain learned personages in matter 
lors was by no means snfncient^^of it- not of ^ law but of regulation. Pie 
felf for tins purpose, mid it should be yielded all respect possible tp the 
remembered that there were many dis- House of Lords, but could not con- 
tingui&hcd noblemen \slu) -owed the sent to pass the bill they had sent 
rank and fortune of their families to down without examination. Some 
tlie dignified labours of their ancestors considerations indeed there were-which 
who fiiW the office of P^ord Chancel- might perhaps tend to diminish in this 
lor. It se^'med to be reasonable that' narticular instance the general respect 
this office should be endowed more due to the aiitjiority of their lordships, 
liberally than any other ; and that Ks It appeared on the very face of the 
income should not be looked upop bill that it arose out of arrears in their 
with jealousy. The office exposes lordshipvS' jurisdiction. ,Thcy might 
the holder to greater carers and to be better judges of the extent of the 
more political uncertainty than other evil, but if the evil lay with them the 
judicial situations which aie held du- Commons ought not to exercise the 
ring life, at least during good beha- less jealousy in the ’exatrination of the 
viour. Under these circumstances remedy proposed, A friend 

parliament would not think of making of his had set out with rebuking an 
eiicroacbments upon the revenues excess of levity, and a want of groove 
rived by the Lord Chancellor fronjlrf® consideration on this subject ; but he 
office. — The measure, therefore, being should have been aware- that the 
charged 'ttilli little or •no expense/^ sources of ridicule were nof merely 
while it was calculated to remedy things which were th^fmsclves ridi- 

great evils; and c<^uig recommended, culous, but also in the attempted ap- 
• as it didj by the sahctiofi of all the proximation oj thin g4- which were not 
great legal characters, seemed to be of in themflelve| reconirileable — in^. the 
6uch ^ iiatuie, that all parties might' comparison^? lofty pretensioos with 
be expected to concur in it.** peltry means-— in contrast of mag- 

Mr Cenuing distinguished hlmeelf nificeni prumtifi^ with the total in* 
by bit opposition to this measurc^t and adequacy of the mode suggested for 
;\ 3 %is spei^h contains la good suimthary following up and retilizing them; If, 
of the ^gumenta urg^ against the thtte bill was to be considered as^ilut 
bUb it shall be inserted in Jhis own result of,aU the' experience and 

llthJPcbruary, when do^ df the other housci uridoubt^edly 
reading of th% bill was that ground, and in that characteTi 
by Loro Cstslleieagh^ Mr Can- it wis' to be received With the greateat 
u9&o§il^rved, t eeemedtQ.be main- reverence ; but if it* was found that all 
taW^ t%t the members of f^s House this learned labour had only jfu^dlrc^ 
wci*e not^fit to judge of such a quei^ an office, which thV legal plrofession 
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must treaf, with contempt ;^hen ii| 

’ spite ttof all prepoiscssions in its 

the ridicule against which hi| 
honourable and learned fnend pn^test^ 
ed might blamelessly or rather must 
infallibly s^tach to it. The bill said]; 
that wheieaa great arrears had lecn 
accumulated^ ir v^as necessary to do 
so and so. The <}iminution of .this 
accumulation might » to be sure, be 
accomplished in either of^two ways ; 
by clearing the reservoir at once, or 
by impeding the channel whence it 
was constantly supplied with so rapid 
a current. The bill appeared to fol- 
low the latter of those two courses. 
Its most obvious and certain effect 
was to occasion all the causes in 
Chancery to be tried twice over, a 
* process which^must necessarily delay 
the proceedings of th|t court, and 
so check the vicious rapidity of the 
stream of appeals which flowed from 
it into the House of Lords. If the 


sire it to be reheard ; but this bill 
ave the Chancellor power* to refuse 
caring a case, and to send it to the 
Vice-chancellor : and in every case 
, which was thus delegated from the 
Lord Hiffh Chancellor to his deputy, 
agmnst^he wiU and choice of the 
suitor, surely most natural to 
sunpD8e>vmat the suitor would desire 
a Kearing| Thus, therefore, the ac* 
cumplatfon before the lords might in- 
deed be* prevented from increasing so 
fast at present, since every cause 
heard by.t.he new magistrate would 
probably be heard again by^he Lord 
Chancellor; and the suitor perhaps 
might be sickened by his first appeal, 
and deterred from prosecuting a 
second to thi^ House of Loj/di^ But 
•how would the device tend.^to the ac- 
complishment of the professed object 
of the bill, the allowing the Lord 
^hancettor more time for attendance 
in the House of Lords f After all, 


tried wisdom, the high leg^l attain- if the accumulation of appeals in that 
meats, and pre-eminent authority of house be the evil to be cured, why 
rthat great magistrate who had been was not some remedy applied distinct- 
used to spej^t from the benoh from ly and at once to the seat 6f the 
which Canning) had now evil? It was surely a derogation from 

risen (tSir William Grant) did not the dignity of the House of Lords 
prevent constant appeals to the Lord to suppose that they could not dis- 
Ch^cellor from his decisions as Mas- charge the business before them ; that 
tef of the Rolls, it was idle to suppose .their noble natures could not rise at 
that from the ne w Vice-chancellor, new ^^in« oxlock-to adjudge thb causes at 
in office, new and unsettled in auth^»^%heir bar ; that, with privil^es so far 
rily, and (be he who he may ) protC- surpassing those oTbther senates, they 
bly far inferior to the. stesent Master could not make an exertiqp for the* 
of the Rolll in Legal 1 a^ledge and discharge of those important dut^ 
abilities, there would appeals which were aniie:^d to sucl^ hi^ 

to the Lord Chancellor in a far greater privileges, and which justified and en- 
number. It was indltHi, attempted to noHed them in the eyes q/ their couti- 
be shewn, that this new creation would try and the world. Wliy should such 
be similar to tlm mastership of the reasonings apply to them {pore tSan 
rolls ; but there was. this essesitial to the Commons I The Lords admit- 
diff^^nce between the magis- ted a dflay Muoimting to a dental of 
tracifii ; there was a choice allowed justice, Wha^ degradatio^or shame 
auitpr .to have Ms . dune clr- could it #be to the ][^rds , tp mlopn 
xM before the Masu^^yf the Rolia or with respect to their own proewings 
tb^.Lord Chancellor, and therefore it some such coercive regulations at the 
was'ttio>B8 likely that he should de- Commons had adopted to^jecuretne 
VOl.. VI. PAftTI. 
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ilischarge of their own duty in causes ^i/Feren^ men viewed the ^ame sub- 
of contested elections ? The shame j^cts : some might indulge in harm- 
seemed to lie in stopping short be- Jess merriment; while others (he 
' tween the removal of abuse and the iidt fiCC" the learned gentleman, Mr 
adoption of a remedy. Was it a proj, Stephen, present) might view this 
blem so obscure, knotty, ai^ diiRcult m6i^e which the mountain htd brought 
to devise the means of securim^ a suffi- fortSi with feej^ings quite “ ri^elancholy 
cient attendance in the btJiJO'’ house, and gentlcmanlike,’^^i^ke Master Ste- 
whatever skill it might hav^ S'^qtiiced phen in “ Every Man in his Humour.** 
to produce such a bill as ^tiis? l^o ! For his own part he thought there 
let the House reject this bill, and a could not he a graver subject than 
better measure would be proposed in the due and speedy administration of 
a very short time* An appc'al had justice ; but on the other hand there 
been made to their compassion in be- could not be a more ludicrous asso- 
balf of this unhappy scrap of paper, ciation than that of high magisterial 
as if it were the offspring of some functions, and great odicial trust, with 
infant member, who was employing all the circumstances of degradation 
his untried hand, in his first and crude and disparagement with which the 
attempt iPo remedy some Acknowledged^ new magistrate procreated by thi» 
evil, hopipg that a committee would bill is to be invested, ft was pretend- 
lick his unformed abortion into some ed indeed, thaJt the power of the Lord 
sort of decent shape. Anotherlearfi- Chancellor to devolve business upon 
ed gentleman thought they were trea<^ this new deputy, was to be no other 
iiig on a sort of hdlowed ground, and than that which he now has, to call to 
that they could not presume even to his assistance any one of the judges, 
alter and amend the bill, such as it or masters in Chancery, namred in the 
was sent down to them, without a commission, empowering them to sit 
species of smndalum magmtum a- for the^ Chancellor. jS^ing could 
linst the legislative wisdom of the be more unlike. Compa^.the Ian 
House of Lords ! The bill in fact wa^ jpjage of that commission with -that 
all it could be. A committee was of this bill by which the Chancellor 
useless. It would offend the Lords was to ring for his deputy* It w^uld 
more to send it back so changed, as a. appear that the judges, when called 
it must necessarily be, if it was^ to b(| upon, were really to tit for th*e Chan- 
made us^ul to agy good purpos^"«lIor, to sit as the Chancellor ; to do 
whatever, than it*^wquld to reject it htt business ; to execute his functions, 
'altogether; abstaining, however, at the arid the rssul&was to be of as great 
time, with the utmost deference, validity, fo^^ efficacy, and virtue, as 
from presuming to suggest any other if from the Qiancellor himself. The 
meth^ of proceeding in a case which new gentleman to be created was to 
app^red to«^be claimed as the pecu- have frill powe^ &c. but in such a 
liaj province of their lordships, ^^ud )[i)|pmor nevertheless, and under such 
leaving th#ir lordship* to go to work “ lations and restrictions, as the 
again upon a new plan better caku- ,oid Chancellor himself shall from 
lated lor their owri credit and tiujp to tame order and direct*. If 
8||i^factio^----He begged psS$ to he freedom, he wished to 

any seeding levity, if he were kli^|pifSat was servitude I If this waa 
any in speaking with free- volfiio^what was coeixion ? What w^ 
this strange proj^ts but such a juilge, but a man sitting ,ou the 
there different moods in which judgment scat fettci^d hand am! foot? 
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And wastk possible to conceive not thus sent to him ? To begin or 

any decision of such a magistrafe to leave off exactly when and where 
cowld be received as satisfactory and the Lord Chancellor pleased, at the 
acquiesced in as final? | ‘ beginning, or the middle, or the end, 

melancholy client coming ^into coUfty V^f a cause— just as might suit the 
and directing his solicitor to takekirc Chancellwr^s fancy ? Had he, or was 
t^hat his cause ie set do^n for hearing, he, injt<|t^ded to have any regular, 
not before tedious indecisive * knowipi^^;*4.e(fri^ substantive 

judge the MasteiV^f the Roll^^biit pwr^nlte^r authority ? Scrub in the 
before the Lord High Chancellor play, Mij^igo in the farce, Sanoho in 

his island, were in a state of settled 


himself. Soon afterwards he hears 
that his cause is, according to his di- 
rection, before his lordship Jiimself. 
So much the better. At least the 
hearing will be final. Some lime after- 
w^ards he is informed that his cause is 
d(fcided against him— by whom By 
the Lord Chancellor himvself ? No such 


jurisdiefion compared with this new 
office?* If the form of his tribunal 
were copied from any thing at all, it 
must have been from Sanpha in his 
little island I 1 1 was to be a delega- 
tion by fits and snatches— the off- 
spring of the hunioiira and leisures of 


thing ; but b]^a judge under the con- ^the Chancellor, dealt out iirBiu and 
atant direction and supcrintendance of scraps of jurisdiction. It. really 


the Chancellor, subject ta his inter- 
ference and controul, to his reviaal, 
and reversal or alteration, — What con- 
solation could this be to the suitor, 
who had cliosen the Lord Chancellor 
for- hb 'judge in preference to the 
“Master of the Rolls, for the express 
pui'pose of^^jsTvoiding the necessity of 
an appeiil, which would now be his 
only refuge ? Was not this the mean- 
ing of the bill ? Ho heard some mur- 
mu4*s near him as if he was misrepre- 


re- 

Quired more credulity than the au- 
Aors of the bill had a right to expect, 
imagine that the bill, even* though 
it should receive the polishing hand of 
any leariTed serjeant, could ever answer, 
the purposes for which it was intended* 
A% an unlearned member of parlia- 
ment, his vote should be against the 
introduction of a magistracy which it 
was not fit to create. It was not his 
fault that the proposition was so ob- 
jeclionable. They had a right to take 


senting^ Its tenor and purport HeiJ, time ^o .consider this bill, as the 
certainly did not mean to misrepre- '^Loids had •paused for elftven years 
sent it. The advocates of the ’“^‘' before they hit trgon this njode of re- 


had particularly praised it for ^ta 
clearness. It was indeed overloaded 
with perspicuity, full of qualifications 
and limitations, and exemptions, and 
provisoes, patchihg^gp one hole and 
making another to patch up in turn ; 
and involved in inexphcable explana- 
tionsv But after all, was not the re- 
sult as he had stated it, that the Lord 
Chancellor might send causes he^did 
not like to his Vice-Chancellor as he 
pleased, just as he would or&er away- 
corked bottle; was not the Vice- 
Canceller to take whatever was sent 
to hin^^o abstajp. from whatever was 


medying an inconvenience of such 
great and growing mischief. If in-^ 
deed it was contended, that they were 
not entitled to object to thisj^mooe, 
without having some other more per- 
fect plan to propose, he would answer, 
th^ he had no doubt anothA glan 
might easily be devised ; 
nkd the necessity, or even the pro- 
priety,^of originating it in the House 
of Commons. ^ The onusjj^ on the 
Lords, 4)Ut not on €hem. evil 

was with the Lords, who^eaded 
their own fault, "and applied for 
the rerriedy. The evils believed 
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were exaggerated, and must vanish at ^ood, ari office of the greatcfit impor- 
the touch of a reforming hand. Let t^nce aa well in a constitutional point 
the Lhrds adopt an efficient measure, ef view as with regard to the adn*^i- 
.and the mass of evil would soon sink of the important duties of 

to a manageable size, — He was un- court of Chancery, He, there- 
able to follow the reasoningSfof Chan- f'»re,' could not support a bill which 
eery lawyers ; but wassjyfhannffice as appifered to him to do things utterly 
a Vice-Chancellor ever in unwise ; to cre'ate a^i^ftagistracy unfit 

England before ? He felt tm^wi^^^st to be created, andv]|b endanger, by in- 
respedt for the present LorC^Chandfel- novation upon its character and duties, 
lor, but he must consider thaf hciwas a magistracy which it was of the high- 
called upon to legislate, not bnly for est importance to maintain unaltered 
the present times, but for posterity, and uniippaired ; a bill not calculated 
He wished to preserve the. office of to remedy the evil which it professed 
I.ord Cha.ncellor in this country in to obviate, and risking the introduc- 
all the plenitude of its powers and tion of other evils which it might be 
splendour of its authority. He be- difficult hereafter to cure ; a bill di- 
lieved in his conscience that it was most rected to the removal of an obstruc- 
essentiaii^ important to ethc constitu- tion in the course of justice avow- 
tion that should be so preserved, efily of a temporary nature ; and ef- 
He thought that it was one of the fecting (or rajther not effecting) that 
highest prerogatives of the sovereigfi, object by a permanent dismember- 
that he could take a man from th^ ment of the highest judicial office of 
profession of the bar, and place him the constitution/^—The measure, not- 
at once by an act of powe? In a si- withstanding this opposition, received 
tuation giving rank and precedence the sanction of the legislatii^j,. - 
above ducal coronets. This high p.e- It has been frequently remarked, 
rogative, however, like all others, that revolutions in the cW^'^.or criminal 
would be exercised with a responsi- laws of a country are of alf^rthers the 
bility to public opinion ; and although, most difficult to be accomplislied/ It 
the crown might make whom it would is a salutary prejudice, no doubt, which 
Lord Chancellor, yet it would never resists innovations so extremely dia- 
will to make any man a Chancellor ^zardous ; yet when we consider wh*at 
who in thi public eye was not con-^ was the character of those remote ages 
ceived to^be fit for that high*situa*^^ir. which the foundations of ourjuris- 
tion. He was not^imputing any neg- pifedence were laid,-*-how rude and 
■•ligence to rLotd Eldon, when he said, savage were ^ir manners, —how li* 
if this bill should pass, a time mited their ^i|prTfiation,.^and howun- 
might«come when all the business of settled was the whole form of society, 
the court of Chancery might be it mdy with som^ >walon be presumed, 
thrown 'ttpoh this new officer, and that ^ there is l&rcely a subject on 
the Master of the Rolls, and tjfiat which a sober and rational spirit of 
in iTuttire^^imes a : Lord Ghane^or improvement may with more advan* 
nitght be ctosen e^lefly from other tagw be employed. The English have 
c^siderkioK^ uno^hacted ^ith hia been more^rematkable, perhapsf thaii 
1^1 knq^dge t^resi^ of their neighbours for a saeredf 

i^h^Couit ofiGlmB|cery. •Ttiis hUl and# in s&me Oases, a superstidoas ve- 
migh^jierefore lea^to the destruction neratioh of their ancient constitud^ ; 
of the ' office ot LoM Chanedtor, and their laws may therefore lie 
which hef^^ohccived to txir> as it now posed' to offer ao atjrOng a te^p^don 
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to the genius of reform as th^paLQf ai|y than himself, and if he imagined, by 
fiiher country. It cannot be disguised, again introducing a measure which had 
indeed, that notwithstandingt».^ * been considered impolitic, he should 
neral strength and solidity of theTabj!^,^\be supposed to act from the least dis^* 
of their jurisprudence, and the Vespect Jo that quarter, no person 

guished talent and integrity with vIhicA could fe^el more concern than he would, 
their laws ha^^^’ Jong Ifeen administers^ But il!r"that he had observed 
cd, there are som^arts of their ays- iast consideration of the sub- 

tem which bear viwBle marks of the jefc, hefet he should not be^doing 
barbarism and folly of ^ ruder age. his |luty if he did not bring the sub.. 
Those who complain of such absurdi- ject unfler the attention of a new par- 
ties in the letter of the law, are told, liameat. It would be in the recollec- 
indeed, that every thing is well mana- tion of the House that in 1810 he had 
ged in practice f and that in the crimi- proposed to bring in three bills ; one 
nal code nothing can differ more than of which was to repeal the act of King 
tke punishments denounced, and those William, which rendered it a capital 
which are actually put in execution offence to steal property to the amount 
against offenders. Yet even this apo- of five shillings privately iijipa shop ; 
logy seems, iff a great measure, to ad- • another Jo repeal the acl^ of Queen 
mit the justice of the complaint. Tfie Anne, which pronounced it a capital 
statute-book is disgraced by laws #ffence to steal to the value of forty 
which are not executed ; the advanta- ^shillings in a dwelling-house ; and the 
ges of a precise and written code are third to repeal the act of George 11. 
needlessly relinquished, and a strong rendering U a capital offence to steal 
encouragement is held out to the most property to the same amount from on 
-•arbitrary proceedings. Among the b^ard a vessel in a navigable river, 
eminent ]^^.ish lawyers of the present These bills were all passed in 181 1 by 
oarau^r Romiily has honour- that House, but were rejected by the 
ablyTSKtinguished himself by his exer- Lords, At the present moment he 
ijions to improve the criminal code ; should only move for leave to bring in 
and as he made another effort during th^t one which, in the former discus*** 
tke present session of parliament, itA sions, was considered least objection- 
may n6t be improper to present thc^^ able $%e alluded to that wXich related 
reader with the substance of the to stealing property to the value of 
bate which occurred with reference^ five shillings in ardwelling-fiouse ; and 
this important subject. f the principle on which be should pro*,.^ 

On the 7th Februai Sir Samuel pose to introduce this bilf, was pre- 
Romilly rose and saiA,*** he hoped cisely the same as that which ^he hSd 
that in again drjNs^g the attention of before stated, namely, the inexpedi- 
the House to a of the general ency of pend laws existing which 
laws of the country, which he had al- were not intended to be executed, 
ready on a former occasion brought Tfiis inexpediency was syongiy^de- 
isnder their notice, he should not be inonstrated by the returns of the cri. 
considered guilty oC any iUppropricty. minal courts for London and Middle- 
The biU which he at present meadt to sex during the years 180 5 , 6 , 7„ 8» 
introduce was one which had t^ce and 9. could npt helpliere cx- 
passed that House ; but had been re- pressing his surprise that thesaffffeturns 
^ jH^d m the House of Lords. No had not, in compliaace within.e order 
pemiUiiiul more respect ibr the quar* of the -House, been made ,to a later 
ter froi^ which Opposition bad cooie ^riod. during these fe^ years Jt 
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appeared,, that the number of indivi- ^ugl^i^.i^o be always in unison^witL 
duals .committed for this offence a- ^he ipaii^ers, and corroborative 
mounted to 188, of whom 18 only had ^^^l^mt^'Iierwise the effect of both will 
* been convicted, and of these not one lessened. Our passions ought 
executed. This he trusted^ would be be right, and our reason, of 

admitted as a pretty accurate criterion pivh4:h law is the organ, wrong.' The 
to shew, that it wasTlT^. *jr>Ogded to words of thi8>adnni|^.kie writer were 
carry the law into effect a^Si^A^ipdi- never more appli(^?)Me than in the pre- 
vidu?ls who were found g^lty under sent case ; for without some extraor- 
this statute. The consequence ojf the dinary aggravation, who w'as there 
law not being executed, as wat already with nerves strong enough to contem- 
stated, was, that where some punish- plate the execution of tliis law ? Who 
merit was deserved, no punishment was would say that any one for stealing a 
at all inflicted, and the offender esca- ribbon or a piece of lace above the 
ped altogether with impunity. This value of five shillings, was deserving of 
was an evil which could not exist if death, if not guilty t>f some other of- 
the laws were less severe, and a certain fence ? He did not believe that there 
but m^, although effectual punish* was a single instance in which the sen- 
ment was substituted. Ue id not' tence had ever been earned into exe- 
mean to censure the forbearance which ciition. If there were any instance, 
thus disarmed the law of its ferocity, it would be very desirable to know 
but he condemned the retention of a under what aggravations the offence 
law which was found too cruel for ap'- had been committed ; apd it would 
plication, and which was the^^efore su* also be extremely desirable that these 
perseded in almost every instance by aggravations, which had been the 
a discretionary adoption of that x^ise foundation of the punishment, shoul'^ 
and humane principle, that no urt- in future be made the/pyndation of 
necessary suffering, no useless pang, the sentence. This^Y^oulii r^lwvp^^e. 
ought ever to be inflicted under the judges from that rtfSponsibility in de- 
sanction of the legislature. Upon ciding on the fate of individuals from 
r thi'e part of the subject, he could^not their own private judgment, which 
moie powerfully illustrate his argu-j constituted the most painful parfc^of 
mt nt than by quoting sentiment^ their duty He was himself ^satisfied 
of a O ' an who had once been tho orna*^1i^tbat the effect of the law had been to 
ment of that house, and whose opini- ilv^rease the frequency of the crime. 
^ ors would have. weight far greater than LUws, to be effectual, must hold out 
belonged to ary thing that could fall a terror to individuals. What terror 
, ffom so humble an individual as hitp- could a law'* carry with it, when it was 
aelf. 'Tn the observations upon our known that it waa#;5ver put in force, 
penal laws which were published in the but remained a Viead letter on the sta- 
fast editioa oV Mt* Burke's works, that tute*book I He had on a former occa- 
diskinguished person s^ays, * The i;](hes- sion stated, that no instance had oc- 
tion is, in a weibconstitottid curg^d of the liiw against stealing to 

commonwealth, it is wise to' retain the amouiyt of forty shillihga on navi- 
laws not put su force ? A pbnal law gable canals having been put in force, 
not ordifMhl^ ^^uteil, mu|t be defl- /fo agmvaUd case of this kind had 
eient^4m justice or wisdom, or both, lately happened, in which property 
But we ^are told, that we may trust had been stolen to the amount>T 
tptbe operation of manum to relax some thousand pounds. Thisd»&%ad 
the law. ^On th^ cqntraty* the been cited against the prioci^ of the 
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■ bill for repealing that act. B«t coult/ compassion in others, and brutal apa- 
t 4 ps fie considered as a fair g^fotSid thy in a third class. Mr Justice 
objection ? Because stealing ^ tht Blackstone had said, that the practice 
amount of some thousand podTiuM^fa^ of embowelling had been discontinued, , 
punished with death, was%that a «^i 5 -^\but it was well worthy of considera- 
aon why stealing to the amour^ ^ tion whether so shocking and ignomi- 
forty shillings should bp punished wit^ iiious ought to be left to 

death? He sh^J^ liowever, have the di^ le^.ion of the executioner. The 
congratulated hini!!,^^^even if a'^law not the power of remitting 

had passed to save the lives of those any part wf this prescribed judgwient ; 
individuals. It was not likely that an for ’in ^he case of Captain Halcot, 
instance of so aggravated a nature who was convicted in the year 168 S 
would soon occur again, and the effect of being concerned in the Rye-house 
of the execution the sentence was^ Plot, the judgment was set aside upon 
to make persons dissatisfied witl\ the appeal to the House of Lor^s, because, 
easting law. The trial had lasted although the embowelling and burning 
three days, and the jury had the fill- had been directedrthe words 2)750 v/ucftfc 
lest opportunity to consider every cir- had been omitted. These es^ressiona 
cumstance of t*he case. Yet after their , were pronounced by that higfi tribunal 
entire conviction of the guilt of the to be an essential part of the- judgment, 
prisoners, tiiey had joined in an una- yithout which it had no legal validity 
nimous petition to the prince regent to whatever,~It was argued, that never 
spare the lives of those whom by the »any judge was known to require that 
law they were bound to condemn* the man^s bowels should be burnt while 
There ccfuld not be a stronger instance he was Sive, and that the same was 
the‘ general repugnance in men^s impossible to be executed. To which 
njfinds to the carrying such laws into itVas answered, that to have bowels 
^^Tji^cuUqn. cut out xMle alive was the most severe 

‘‘^TJhj^next bill he proposed to in- part of||hc punishment, and therefore 
troduce related to the common-law ’ ought nc' to be omitted ; that to pre- 
punishment in cases of high treason, tend that the judgment could not be 
The sentence, at present, it was welh, executed, was to arraign the wisdoflf 
known^ was, that the criminal shall hi' and knowledge of all the Judges and 
drawn upon a hurdle to the place of,^' king^s couiicil in all reigns ; that the 
execution ; that he shall be hanged strict execution \s^s not impracticable, 

the neck, and being alive shall b^ut for that tradition said that Harrison, 
down; that his entraik shall be taken one of the regicides of Charles ther- 
out of hk body, aad,irlie living, the First, did rise up and give the exe<j,u- 
same shall be before his eyes ; tioner a box on the ear after his 

that his head cut off, his body body was opened.-^Ought then this 

be divided into four quarters, and head punishment to remain ^to revolt the 
and quarters shall be disposed of at the fotlings of mankind, and fumisl|^ fo- 
pleasure of the king. In point of fact, reignera with it reproach against our 
this horrible sentence was not tioiv exe- national character ? Ought the terrors 
cutedff the offender being hanged until of a train threat to be dispkiyed in 
dead, and his head being then cu^ off the hour of she wretcherlj^ender's 
and exhibited to the spectators, a prac- fate, to 'bereave him 6 f his unr^stand- *- 
Jge to his mind most exceptionable, ing ? Ought the question, j#ether a 
wliaa; it was considered that it was cal- man shall perish insfantaneohsly, or by 
culated to excit^only disgust m some, slow, bitter, and protracted torments, 
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to be left to the decision of the execu« ^iion wljrch men's passions had attained, 
tioner i He was ready to admit, that fhat'% Iv^r Townly was executed w^<ih 
at later periods no such horrible scenes 'ill disgusting barbarities which 
, were exhibited, except by accident, 'submitted to the reprobation 

and such instances had occurred ; bu/<*'*%|,the House. After hanging six mi- 
surely it could never be endured with /‘Ut^^s, he was taken down, and laid on 
any degree of patience^ thag the un-^/fthe block, bnt still ^l^owing signs of 
fortunate wretch who was ^<;ned to life, the execu'icinejj^ Jtruck him on the 
suffer death, should be exp^Ftf^&'^^he breast, and this not sufficient, 

xnosti horrid tortures by thevuerc inat- proceeded to cut his throat. He was 
tention or carelessness of execu- afterwards embowelled, according to 
tioner, while the judge had no discre- the letter of the law.— The origin of 
tion whatever. It was true, that from this common-law judgment he had not 
the increasing humanity of the present been able to trace higher thein the 
times, the dreadful sentence of the law reign of Edward 1. when David, Prince 
was seldom put in execution ; but what of Wales, and the celebrated Wallape, 
other effect could it (Produce, he would were executed for having .bravely and 
ask, but that of frightening the wretch- heroically maintained the interests and 
ed when all those barbarities^ defended the independence of their na- 

were denounced against hhn by the ilve land. The burning, in caeca of 
judge ? Nor was this the only evil ; petty treason ‘^and witchcraft, long re- 
the judges could use no discretion in mained a disgrace on the statute-^ 
those cases ; they were bound to pra* book *, it had been repealed in the one 
nounce the dreadful sentence of the instance, and blessed,’' he said, be 
law, while the mitigation of punish* the memory of the man who had pro- 
ment was left to the care, and the cured the abrogation of the nreadfuJ 
aggravation to the negligence of Vhe edict.”— He intended then to move^fpr 
executioner. Nor were the addition* leave to bring in a bill Vhe 
al cruelties sometimes exercised on punishment of high treason$'^a«:<?m8o 
those occasions always to be attri*' for another bill ‘ to take away the 
buted to negligence. Lord Bacon had* corruption of blood, as a consequence 
•recorded, that in the. time of Queen ^.io£ attainder of treason or felony.' This 
Elizabeth, they were gen^aUy ex-/ corruption of blood, he begged leave 
chsed by the barbarities^'jpractised in*, to observe, was quite a distinct thing 
other countries j an^Pamb4^n relates, forfeiture# and was, indeed# a sub- 
that in Babingtim’s conspiracy, when jelr. on which greac diversity of legal 
^fourteen individuals, fqunjd guilty of opution had gk^vailed* It consisted 
l^h treason, were , left for execu- in iocapacitutftg the person attainted 
tion, jthe first seyen who suffered from devising hia^Pperty ; it left 
were so cruelly tormented, that * the him, ip fact, witMSn an heir, or, in 
queen being «inforn^e4 of the severity technical language, disqualified him 
used ih the CkCecUtioha the. day befqve, from tracing a pedigree* He should 
and detestiJhg /pch crudtyi gave ex- fee ashamed, he said, to take up any 
press orders tKaj thew should be used mord of ,tbe time of the House with 
more favouratdr j.an4 accordingly ^y ihix^ubjeef, although he coqld quote 
were pemitted tq Imng tffi they were pa|Sagaf Mr Justice Blackstone, 
quite deadj bcfoife'they were tut down a^d^iother eminent writers# in favour of 
and bWelled,’ t|e 'was sorry to say, Itis 5 ?pinion^” 
that' m tfe last itbellipn^ , the year . . Yhe SoUcitar«Geueral ( Sir 
17^ jsuch was the state pi Garrow) hoped the House hold 

( • U 
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indulge fiim while he made 
^era! observations on thepi^Tcipies py 
which his hon. and learnedVfrj^nd ap- 
peared to be actuated, althdlfg'^^,1^^^ 
certainly did not mean t© oppos^^j^iis ^ 
jnotion. He confessed himself tf>ta%y 
unprepared t^ speak on the subject 
punishment in bf high-treason, 
as he had not unoir^ ^ ,wod before that 
this would form a part of the propo- 
sition of his hon; and lefarned friend, 
yet he would say that the barbarous 
punishment so loudly and pa'thetically 
com{)lained of was merely nominal ; 
and as to the corruption of blood it 
had been devised to deter men from 
committing such a heinous crime, for 
it was well known that individuals, 
whom no httman or divine law could' 
keep in bounds, were restrained frOm 
crimes by the consideitition of the fate 
which awaited their helpless orphans. 
As to the first proposition of his hon. 
and learned friend, he certainly agreed 
with him, that if the obligation of 
.^rictiy interpreting and literally en- 
j^rcing the provision of the criminal 
^w^^uft^e imposed on the judges, no 
Mau^wotild accept an office which 
would convert the assizes into sham 
bles. But if discretion must be vest* 
^d 8omewhef;e, where could it be 
safely* reposed as with the judges 
the land? Always reserving an aj^^^ 
peal to the fountain of mercy — sitr Ap- 
peal, which, whenevet good cause «uld 
be shewn in support pf it^ had tcYer 
been made in vahi*~With respect to 
the punishmen^of transportation he 
mightbe permiltecr^o say a few words ; 
and possibly he could , not do better 
than to relate what had come Under 
his own immediate observation. He 
had at times b^n called upon to assist 
the judges at^assi^es. Intone intuance 
a man had been tried fot« stealing a 
^piece of timber in the night time» and 
||^.d been convicted. The sentence 
inflicted by the law was trans- 
portation for seven years ; but if the 


judge had been compelled to insist on 
the infliction of that sentence under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
it must have made his situation miser 
* able indeed. The prisoner was a poor, 
but industrious tailor ; every body 
bore his good character, 

i '*f*'pro8ecutor himself was con- 
s'.'nuUfcdUo say that he believed him to 
be the ^mbst industrious and expedient 
cr&turie living. When called on for 
his defence^ and to state why he had 
committed the theft, the poor man 
said, ‘ It is true that I stole the piece 
of timber a^ J Vas returning home 
from my'^lrlub and I intended to 
make stools of it for my poor, sick 
children.* Such was the Ceding of 
the judge, After having heard all the 
hcart-rc^ing circumstances, that he 
^aid to the prisoner, • I hope that 
your appearance here will be of no de- 
^’triment to you hereafter— it ought 
not tojyc — you have suffered much 
already— go home, and bless the laws 
which have enabled the judge to ex- 
ercise some discretion in your case 
Gaoler, discharge the prisoner !^— 
What would have been the situaUoa 
of the judge, had there been any writ- 
ten scale of law which must be appli-^ 
ecfto this case ? Would not any further 
pum^hnient than this mar^had already 
received have been toomuch ? The same 
occurrences oftef^ happened, yet there 
were instances in which it was advisa- 
ble for the security of society, to ex- 
ert the utmost rigour of the law.— He 
could not but lament that the? present 
motion had been brought forward ; 
yet, knowing the high^nd honourable 
mind of his learned mehd, he fcl^con- 
vinced that il had been ‘?he result of 
honest conviction, and not from a mere 
desire\>f making complaint. He meant 
not to jmpuae any^thing-^fe blame. 
He lamented that any such notion had ^ 
been introduced ii^to thal*|^use, for 
there were persons out of doors who 
mfeht think that there was much 

■9 ^ ^ y 
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ground for complaint. His hon. and 
learned friend had told them, that he 
verily Tbclievcd a recent occurrence 
would not have taken place, had the 
bill proposed by him succeeded, allu-' 
ding to the conviction and subsequent 
petitioning of those p«««ons had 
stolen a great quantity of siwv^the 
river Thames. He, howeve^aAlefcd 
from his hon. and learned friend in 
such an opinion. He admitted fliat 
it would be most cruel if the leister of 
our penal code were to be abided by 
in every instance, for there w^re many 
cases where to infiidt th^e punishments 
prescribed by the st^utek ior the of- 
fence would be the most barbarous 
cruelty, yet there were many cases of 
a very diferent description. It was 
death to steal on a navigSble river 
to the amount of 40s«, and there werf 
many cases where it would be acting 
mercifully by society to inflict the pu-' 
utshment to the utmost letter of the 
law— -cases which developed regular 
plans and deep-laid conspiracies ; 
which formed part of a series of (&- 
predations that were carried on daily 
and nightly, to the apparent disregard 
of all law. When the ringleaders in 
^speh violations of good order and law 
were caught, was it not right that they 
should be punished as examj^lcs, out 
of mercy to others, to deter them<from 
committing similar -offences ? — Such 
then was the character of the case 
which had ^ been alluded to. There 
were to be seen deepdaid plots, and 
the effects of widely*extended corrup- 
tion. Those who bad the care of the 
properly had been corrupted to aban- 
don, ^their duty towards their masten*, 
and the lav by which ‘they had been 
tried, had said that the offence was ca- 
pital. They had tried before as 
conscien^us and^s intejlligent a judge 
as evei^at upon the bench (mr Banm 
Thom^l}^} Afjer a patient trial, 
which lasted three days, they had 
been convicted- On that ocqisioR|, 


me assistance was had of allf the per- 
sons ^rnly-jent in the law ; and tjjtc 
lAarn^jp^. reorder of London, as was 
had laid a minute report 
casi"' before the sovereign au- 
^*iorky. In the privy council every 
/hrcunistaricc o-f so im^jitant a case 
was minutely iWi^Sed ; and the an- 
xiety of the ri^,'r^miiid on all occa- 
sions to render judgment in mercy 
was well kri5wn. Indeed, the anxie- 
ty of the sovereign to save the life of 
that unfortunate criminal, on whont 
the sentence of death had been passed, 
could only be known lo those who 
had witnessed its effects, and it was 
difficult to communicate even a faint 
idea of that anxiety. He had heard 
the late recorder ( Adam^) speak with 
g^‘eat delight and enthusia.xm of the 
excessive anxiety of his majesty to 
save the lives of crimi»^als ; and for 
that purpose he would repeatedly 
question as to the law and the circum- 
stances of the case, and all in favour 
of the criruiiial. But what wa^ to 
done, when a desperate^ 
brought before the tribunal Jet' 

to answer to the violated laws of^C\ic'ir 
country ? Was there no difference be- 
tween the measure of their guilt — 
tflftctwixt their culpability and that of 
/ISh individual who might have corn- 
emitted a similar offence for the first 
from absolute poverty, and 
wit\put having been in concert with 
anyone? was said, respect- 

ing the robber^ on the Thames, that 
the jury had aftejywrds petitioned 
hia royal bighnew the Prince Re- 
gent for a mitigation of the punish- 
ment— a proof of their notion of its 
unnecessary severity. Some of the 
criminals had families— others wives 
others fathers or mothers de- 
pendent on, them for bread. No man 
had a higher veneration for the trial 
by jury than he had, and for thpa,^* 
who composed the juries of tbis^lwaft- 
try. Few men had seen more of the 
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proceedings in crittiinal court\tlpn be 
)^d ; but after thirty years^ efcpenenck 
he had not known six instariSf s^-yheri, 
had he been of the jury, he shbuL’V ^ 
have felt himself bound fro deterrfM^e 
precisely as the jury had determineCj^. 
But after thoy had hirought ia thei. 
verdict, they other men, ac- 

cessible to pity, 'll '‘.'^tloora of the ju- 
rymen might afterwards be crowded 
by the daughters, the ^ons, or the 
mothers of those who had been convict- 
ed, prayit'g their interference. They 
woufd admit the ju&'ice of the convic- 
tion, they would acknowledge the of- 
fence “f their relative'^ ; but they 
would add — “ you cannot wish them 
to expiate their crimes with their 
lives — you cfennot desire that they 
should be hanged ; think, then, on otir 
feelings for those who tve believe, may 
be saved if you will petition the Prince 
Regent, you will not refuse to sign 
this paper — life is valuable to the 
meanest ' being that crawls Thank 
^God ! few Englishmen could with- 
«^mnd such an appeal as this 1 , The p-*- 
signed under th^se circum- 
stances, and^was forwarded to the foun. 
tain of mercy, where it would always 
have due effect if a fair case were made/ 
out —While assisting the judges cpj 
assize •it was once unfortunatwy h!4 \ 
duty to pass sentence of death on sixl 
individuals, some of whom he coulA 
not leave for execution, and of cijprse 
no such order was But^uch 

feelings of mercy as he had in his own 
mind towards tlSijyinhappy individuals 
could not be com^iunicated to them. 
The consequence was, when he was 
about to leave the town the carriage 
wheels were beset ; and there were >oud 
prayers caUing on him y for uod^s 
sake, not to leave the criminals foisexe- 
cution Those who were offmng 
^up the petitions so fervently were ac- 
ii^lly the prosecutors ; and they ad- 
' ‘ the justice of the sentence, but 
said that |;he poor men's lives ought 


to be spared — ^for life was valuable. 
Such had ever been the case,^aiid if 
the judges were not so to run a race of 

\ humanity with the prosecutors, their 
carriage wheels would be so obstruct- 
ed that they would be unable to move. 
It had the hajv^iest effects, it commu- 
nieat,q! mercy to those who mented it, 
wb'il^ thtjijaw was to be cslled iqto ac- 
tion against greater offenders The 
sev^rit)! of the law was not too much 
for sqme cases ; for the utmost rigour 
was sometimes called for out of mercy 
to society. He should not detain the 
House loiiget.pjithe present occasion ; 
he had now -addressjed them for the sole 
purpose of doing away that prejudicial 
impression which might be made on the 
public mind; had the statement of Sir 
S. Rommy gone forth to* the world 
jyithout some observations being made 
upon it/^ 

On the 26th of March, when the 
third reading of the bill was proposed, 
Sir S. Romilly entered upon a review 
of the objections which had been stated 
to the measure. “ To those members,” 
he said . • who had not before heard him 
on this subject, it would afford satisfac- 
tion to hear that his was not theory ; and 
though tlie gentlemen who opposed^jlHJ^ 
present jjill obliged him by bestowing 
on hhn the^appellation oS a theorist, 
they, themselves were in reality the 
theorists. It wsiuld be some relief to 
those who objected to him, that he^ 
was riccustom d to indulge in lanci^' 
ful theories, when he assured them that 
he would now cautiously abstain from 
obtruding on their attention any thing 
of that kind ; at the sanfe time be could 
rfdt help observing, that this charge, so 
frequently preferred agairift him, was 
by no means well founded 5 on the con- 
trary, had the satisfaction of think- 
ing tha^thosif who fere nreetvforward ^ 
in accusing him, were themtjjfves ad- 
dieted to the pract^e tb«sy v^ondemned. 
He really was not conscious that he 
^ad to support any measures 
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such au those which formed the object tjicted. till within the reign LU 
of the present bill by theoretical argu- jf»resen t >iaje»ty ; and the frequen**/ 
ments ; he had always, in endeavour- A'ith jyWJch it had been inflicted, 
• ing to recommend them to the House^^j^^ be ascertained from Howard'* 
rcSed principally on facts, and he had Ipbk on pitsons. From this it appear- 
very diligently laboured to put the that from the year 174‘9 to 1771 the 
House in possession -ef those facts, ^inumber tried was $?50, 'tjf whom 109, 
These practical men, as "rpuld or nearly were convicted, 

have themselves supposed,- hdV&ever, Within the hstvtrh years, on the other 
who resisted the bill, had brought for- hand, in London alone, there had been 
ward no facts in support of their opi- tried for similar offences 188, of whom 
nions. They disdained even to have were convicted only 18, being only one 
recourse to those facts bearing on the in ten ot those indicted, and of the 18 
subject which they had before them, convicted not one had been executed. 
He was sorry nor* tt> ii|ve heard the Now, he asked how the disparity be- 
sentiments of his hoffouraUfe and learn- tween the number tried and the num- 
ed friend (the Solicitor General) on her convicted was to be accounted for, 
this mes^re, considering how gratify- on any other principle but the unwil* 
ing it must have been to thg House to iingness of the jury to fliM the proper- 
learn the Opinion of a learned gentle- tj stolen to be of the value required by 
man of his great experience on the sub- the act ?•— > He ksked, could any strong- 
jeet.-— The simple question now at is- er argument against an existing law be 
sue was, whether a law, enacted in the conceived, than that crimes not only 
reign of William 111., wb>ch made increased but multiplied under it ? Or 
robbery to the amount of more than could any thing be more absurd than 
five shuUogs, without any aggravated that the punishment of death shoul^^ 
circumstances, a capital offence, should continuq to be held out as ^applicakTl*^ 
remain on the statute book. Without to offences of a trivial nature,. 
at all alluding to the changes procured was perfectly well known *that such 
by lapse of time, and even to the change punishment would never be inflicted i’ 
^|p the opinion of t-he judgesfsince the ^ It was said that the bill repealing the 
time of King William, an honourable Capital part of the punishment fqrpri- 
anil learaect- friend of hi3^(Mr Wethe-, •lately stealing from the persftn had 
rail) called on the House to adhere to ^bad the effect of increasing that crime, 
the ancient system ot our ciiminal law, He denied that that crime had increas- 
:a|id for information on that head re- edl^nce the passing of the. act repeal- 
^ferred theth to a work of Dr Paley. ing tte capital part of the pbnishment ; 
Tills, however, was a work not found* but if the fact was so, it. remained to. 
ed on an enquiry into the ancient ayS- be shewn that, .iteration in the 
tem of our criminal law, but into the lajw: had been the ^&use of it. For rf 
nature^f that*Iaw as it had been prao crime in general had increased, it would 
tised in modern times. Now, hcwoold bcjpatber too much to bold that the 
remind th^^ousc, that for a consider a? increase of it in this particular jnsUnce 
ble time the jud^a had, without being had wpi '^ueed by the alteration iii* 
.,^bprged with indulging in theories, theJaw^ r The increaseof crime in gCr 
.^n ooee^.ioii to |werTe»in nthpir prac* new would be apparent from the 
tice from the spirit of legislative en- tums»beforethe Houses and could with 
actmen^^pirit,^wh?ch, by .the way, fairness bo attributed in a great 
had no;^ been always as the g?ee, only to the uncertainty, 

punishment* in question had beep in- puniahment, or rather to the certainty 
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^ that no silch punishment as that pro-, 
■Nvidcd*for the offence would bf* in^icN 
The whole committals ity^he ye^ 
1805, throughout the kingdowi, for of*-, 
fences of this kind, amounted 
in 1806 to 890— in 1807 to 1017 — p’ 
1808 to 1110— in 1811 to 124*2 — and* 
in 1812 to So tfxat in those six 

years tlie committii^/j^f^ increased up- 
wards of 500. Not^, in order to see 
ivhat alteration had been, effected, it 
was necessary to enquire what number 
of persons had been executed for those 
crimes since the latest of the periods 
mentioned. There had not been one. 
— Ke had been accused of ringing the 
changes on impracticable theories, but 
he had never dealt in theories ; he had 
supplied the House with facts — he 
proceeded on^Tacts, plain demonstra- 
tive facta ; hut something very muc^i 
like theory had been arrayed against 
him. — But the act of 1809 had pro- 
duced unhappy results. A noble and 
learned Lord (Ellenborough) was re- 
ported to have said, that the alteration 
in the law as to privately stealing from 
person had caused an increase of 
t offeqce ; but he denied that the 
mere inci^ease in the number of com- 
mittiils for that offence proved the as- 
sertion, as the increase might be attri* i 
but able to the increase of crime in 
neral, and also to the fact, that sine A 
the alteration in the law, parties wer'^^' 
less disinclined to prosecute. The opi- 
nion of the Lord Chjef Justice iiad 
been often Veferred to, but that emi- 
nent person had declared the same opi- 
nion, that the had increased in 
1 808, before the passing of the act. He 
did not know why the authority of the 
Lord Chief Justice should be singled 
out as superior to every other. ^ He 
did not try so many crimiHal causes as 
the other judges; nor was it posf ble 
fof any judge officially to 'asceitain 
-^hether the crime hi^ really increased 
o5ii;not.-**^The number of prosecutions 
at period it was easy to aicertaini 


not the number of offences ; and that 
the number of prosecutions would be 
greater in proportion to the number of 
offences, was what had been foreseen 
.^nd foretold as the consequence of 
passing this act. In 1805 there were 
28 persons indicted for this offence, 
and only one cOtivicted ; and in 1806, 
81 p<^on8 tried, and one convicted; 
in vhe next year, 37 indicted, and three 
convicted ; and in 1808, from January 
till Jun(?, when the capital part of the 
punisl-ment was abolished, there were 
31 persons indicted for stealing pri- 
vately from the person. Such was the 
progressive inefease of this crime be- 
fore his bill had passed, although the 
increase had been considered as the ef- 
fect of the passing of that hill. So 
little atte^Uion did these gentlemen who 
talked against theory pa^y to facts. 
They were so taken up with their zeal 
about practical men, and the great su- 
periority of experience over specula- 
tion, that'they never once condescend- 
ed to look at the returns laid upon 
th(P table. — As to the terror held out 
by these unexecuted punishments, on 
whicli so much stress had been laid, it 
was purely chimerical, — they had no 
j effect, ^et the House for a moment 
renjembef how vast a difference thflW*-*.* 
was between the great number of in- 
dictments and the small nuii/berof con- 
victiema which formerly took place, 
and the nearer proportion bl&tween the 
convictions and indictments which wag 
now observed. The fact was, that 
juries were not to be found who woiffd 
hnd guilty on such sanguinary laws. 
Before the passing of the former bill, 
within a specific period 30 were in** 
dKted, but only one was found guifcy ; 
and after the bill became a law, within 
the same period 99 were indicted, and 
45 ont*of that number were convict- 
ed. Th^ reascfti of this evtdrfTfff 
that the law being less sanguinffi y, the 
juries did not hesitate to TOji’Hct men 
when evidence had proved them to be 
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guilty. To keep these sanguinary s account of the Cape lof Good 
acts standing on the statute-books, as ope. VW’hen he arrived there-, the 
threats, was mucli worse than useless ; l/w still »'dercd breaking on the whe^ 

^ for they in effect often prevented men ^n^^oVttfre for certain offences ; .and 
* from being convicted when they really/ - ^!^‘n it was proposed to repeal those 
were guilty. Many instances could be iws, all the lawyers exclaimed loudly 
adduced to sliew, that in consequence against the repeal ; they said, that 
of the laws rjgarding*“ some particular though never /mt in force, these pu- 
offences being so very sanguinarfj nishpients wer<^]flc^ssary in terroremy 
who had been guilty of those offences, and that simple strangling with a cord 
even in an aggravated degree, were would not Ivave any effect. The judges 
not even proceeded against. This ap- were of the same opinion. The laws 
plied particularly to bankrupts.'^ How were heyveyer repealed, and the conse- 
many bankrupts have been .guilty of queiicc was, that an application was 
those offences wh.icb,the law made pu- soon afterwards made by the hangman 
nishable vvith death, ^siuih as sccre- to have a pension assigned him, as, 
ting their property, and not appearing owing to the diminution of the num- 
to their commission, and yet were ne- ber of criminal«, his place was become 
ver proceeded against, §uch was the worth nothing to him. Strangling, 
terrible seyerity of the law<^j,Its terri- putting on the rack, and beheading, 
blc severity was such, that no one were punishments which were still en- 
could be found to prosecute, forthefe forced there by the letter of the law. 
were but vtvjf few creditors who coiilcj The statesmen saw that they were 
ever think of proceeding against a never enforced, in fact, arad that the 
bankrupt, however deeply diat bank* continuance of the law was detrimen- 
rupt might have injured them, when tal rather than otherwise. 1’hey ap« 
such proceeding was to endanger ^he plied for the repeal of them ; but the 
man*8 life. Though those offences continuation of the laws was defend^ 
were extremely common, as must be on the ground of their being valuapJe 
well known to those who had any* as a terror. 'Fhey were repealed; and 
thing to do with bankruptci«, yet hadf the consequence was, that the poor 
only been four prosecuted withiiiU executioner petitioned the government 
half a century I But was it surprising kl/or a pension, offeiing, at the same 
that such I law remained a mere dead /time, to give up his fees of office !•— 
letter on the statute-book ^ If'thosc respect to the authonty of the 

offences were punisfiable by transport- ju^es in favour of the pre-ient law, it 
ation, or by imprisonment for a term sh^ild be remembered that till 1771 
of years, would not many bankrupts they had executed that law, and their 
be justly prosecuted for secreting their present practice was an innovation on 
property from their creditors, or for the law, which no longer any 
not appearir^ to the commission ? thing more than a mere theory. A 
Wheit then was the boasted benefit learned seijeant (best) bad said, that 
i'Cf/i!ltingJ[rom holding;out zn fi9rrorem if any case could be found in which 

f t was not carried into execution ? the ^iientence ought to be executed, 

I who referred to facta, who did this would^'be a sufficient justification 
in theories^ were well con- of/lhe law. But he would suppose a 
vinceoot this. Borne gentlemen were case of a'ssault so aggravated as to de- 
^ A, fond ^fa^s, and he would appeal, by serve a coital punishment ; as for * 
;/^PwayofilKistratioa, to an instance given stance, if a son should cruel^yj^d 
' by a respectable traveller, Barrow, in wantonly assault a kind and nmi in- 
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diligent father, was the honourable, tcnce must lose much of its efficacy, 
.and learned gentleman, therefore, pre- He knew of but one way ; and as the 
JVred to say, that he woiild^raake prisoner remained ignorant of any in- 
assault capital in all cases vChatever ? tciition to lessen his punishment, the 
If so, he must bring in an entirely iv. v. •pronouncing of the sentence must have 
code of laws, and he would advise tlv; all the clFjct it would have if the sen- 
learned serjeant to inscribe them with tcnce were really to be inforced. The 
the name of iftaco. Tlv^ learned mem- only form he kutw of, was that where 
ber had quoted Nolum?is the }udge concluded with solemnly 

sieges Anglicn But he must pronouncing, ‘And the Lordjiavc 

beg leave to remind him^ when and mer^y your soul!' He had wit- 
how those words were applied. They nessed t^ic awful effects which the de- 
werc used by the barons when they livery ^of this sentence had on the cri- 
resislcd the attempt to overturn the minals ; and in some instances, where 
whole system of our laws, and to in- it was the intention not to execute, he 
trodiice tht‘ old Roman for the com- had seen the judge, after the sentence 
mon law of the land. If they w'cre to had been pronounced, send to the pri- 
be quoted against all alterations in the soners, such was their dangerous state, 
existing laws, why then the learned to assure them that the sentence was 
serjeant would- have appealed to them « not to executed ! What benefit 
when it was first proposed, in the timi could result from such a proceeding ? 
of Queen Anne, to Have witnesses acd what advantages resnited from 
exammed in favour of the prisoner; or placing a judge in such situations? 
when it wap proposed to extend the He was for reducing the theory to 
benefit of clergy to women as well as the practice of the law, and for enact- 
men ; or ’when it was determined to ing such punishments for offences as 
disregard clerical accomplishments, wc^c n®t of that sanguinary character 
jdfich were long the criterion that which would induce juries to acquit 
pi^ecludcd capital punishment in cer- altogether, even w^here some punish- 
tain cases. ' Such must have been the .ment was due. He would conclude 
effect of applying the learned Serjeant’s in the ^^orcls of the Master of the 
notions during all times.— With re- f Rolls, wHose absence he deeply 4^. 
spect to the sentence of death, it had^^’gretted,^— that when the law was such 
been said that there were ‘ different^^ as to be no iQiiger executed, from its 
ways’ of pronouncing it, — ouc way • repugtiance to the manners and senti- 
when the criminal was really to be ments of the community, tb5 time was 
hanged, and another ivhen it was .iu- come to repeal that law, and to auh- 
teivded that he should be respited. But stitute another for it, more mild and 
he knew nothing of these ‘ different more effectual.” 
ways ’ of pronoi!t»v;jng a sentence of The bill passed the House oFCom- 
death ; for if there were any such mons by a considerable majority, 
practices, tlie pronouncing of the sen- 
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Domestic jfffairs conlinued.^State of the Finances.~Mr Vansittart\% new 
Plan of Finance,— Objections urged figainst it* — Arm;^ Estimates, — English 
and Irish Budgets, 

The fitate of the /inanops of this given sum with the lea<it possible se- 
country may well excite astonishment, verity on those who are to pay, a wise 
The prodigious amount of the put- system of finance may do much ; but 
lie debti the magnitude of the loans as an instrument for arresting the pro- 
wbich in a season of war are annu- gresa of continued extravagance to 
ally contracted, the variety of the certain ruin, — of wasteful expenditure 
taxes imposed, and the entire confi- to national bankruptcy, — and of ex- 
dence which, notwithstanding all tlx^se cessive taxation to the discourage- 
circumstances, is still reposed in the ment aqd ultimate destruction ofiin- 
national credit, appear to set at defi- dustry, all such systems seem to be us- 
ance all the suggestions of theory, availing. 

The extent and fertility of th4 resour- The nation which has recourse to 
of the country, and tht scrupu- the funding system, without making 
lous fidelity of the govemmepA in the '^ny provision for retracing its steps, 
discharge »f its pecuniary obligations, Tand for recovering in a period of repose 
can alone account for these singular ^ from the difficulties into which it may 
phenomenk. Yet as^the means of tax- have been led during a season of war, 
ation, although extensive, are in their mdfit look forward to insolvency as 
nature not inexhaustible, while the ex- the'^ inevitable consequente* Gi;^eat 
p^nditure seems to be altogether with- Britain has, on almost every emer- 
out liihits, it is obvious that without gency, resorted to tjfe funding system 
some vigorous eiSbrt to maintain a due since the Revolution. A weak and 
proportion, ultimate embarrassment timid minister will be partial to this 
must be the result of the present sjf^s- system, and will rashly increase that 
tern. ^ ‘ burijen, which can be removed only 

To arrange and methodise the pub- by his moi^e resolute successors. At 
lie income and expenditure,^ 0 /miti- the close of the American war thia 
gate iU'ljome degree the buadens of a system bad been carried to a great 
period* exposed to unusual difficul- extent, without the provision of ade« 
ties,-^^ oVrest unnecessary profusion quate means for arresting its progresL ' 
in tlie public business, ~and Co raise a It was reserved for the virtue and 
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talents of ’Mr Pitt to provide the re- 

's^nedy# 

^The fundamental principle 6f Mi 
Pittas system was developed in the 
new arrangemen-ts with regard to the 
sinking fund. His plan was, to sepa- 
rjlte it complei^ely from the other de- 
partments of expenditur'*, nnd to place 
it under the controul of commissioners, 
responsible not to ministers, but to 
parliament. ^ provic M also that 
this fund shoi^icl operate u war as well 
as in peace ; that while new debts were 
contracted, the 6in}>.ing fund should 
pay oft the old ; arid that, at the pe> 
riod of every new loan, taxes beyond 
wliat might be necessary to pay the 
interest should be imposed, and iorm 
an addition to jhe sinking fund. 

It has been thought by some per-- 
sons, that the only mod<? of dischar- 
ging the national debt, is by obtain- 
ing a surplus of revenue beyond the 
expenditure that the separation of 
the sinking, fund from the other funds 
is in peace a measure of no real effi- 
cacy ; that in war it is equally una- 
vailing, and must for ever be attended 
with loss, because it^'increases the sums 
raised by loan, and upon which the 
persons who make the advance must 
receive a profit. It would therefore, 
it has been said, be far better that any 
surplus which may arise during peace, 
should be employed in defraying the 
expences of the war, and in lessening 
the amount of t* e loans.-*-Those who 
argue this forget, however, that in 
the actual conduct of the finances 
something more is* to be considered 
than the mere science of calculation ; 
and that it is our duty to appretiate 
well, not only the nature of the affairs 
themselves, but the character of the 
men by whom they are to be admi- 
nistered ; not only what ca«, but wha\ 
^vill be done. It may be laid down as 
a fited principle, that every minister 
will have some object, in which it 
would be convenient and agreeable to 

VOL, VI. FAilT I. 


spend any surplus of the public mo- 
ney If then this surplus be left float- 
ing and mixed with other funds, the 
fesult will be, that an immediate and 
desirable use of it will be preferred to 
one which', tliough great, is distant, 
and therefore upiriLercstiiig. This is 
no vague theory ; it has been confirm- 
ed by the* experience of Great Brjtain 
for the lasA century. The influence of 
every sinking fund prior to that of Mr 
Pitt, though operating in the most 
favourable circumstances, and during 
long periods of peace, has been ut- 
terly irisignifiLant.— It may be said, 
indeed, that although a sinking fund 
is expedient in time of peace, yet 
during war there can be no motive 
/or its adopticf^i. But those who rea- 
son in thi^ianncr ought to teflecl on 
th^ temptation which would arise in 
a time of war to apply the surplus of 
tlw? sinking fund to pay the interest 
of loans, instead of diminishiwg their 
amount ; thus avoiding, for the ume, 
that discontent which the imposition 
of nt‘w taxes inevitably creates. E- 
ven when peace arrives, the winding- 
up of the concerns of war occasions 
much extr'^ordinary cxpencc, to wijich 
tiis existing sSiirplus might be most^ 
\' bnvenicn^ly applied. For these rea- 
’^ons, a si lilting fund may 1.5& consi- 
Jiered a necessary appendage to 
the Funding system.; it ought to be 
separated as completely as possible 
from all other funds, and to Dc guard- 
ed by the strongest barriei\s. it ought » 
to operate at all times by its owir in- 
trinsic force, and not according to the 
varying and capricious views of stales- 

nK*ii.r * 

Another important change 'Stcom- 
plislied by Mr Pitt, w^as the introduc- 
tion of the practice of raivsing the 
greater part^of tlu* supiJies 
year. ' The sinking fund, adhered to 
with the characteristic firmnpcii o4 the 
minister who established it, might have 
been sufficient foi- supporting, the na« 
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tion under wars of common magnitude 
and common duration ; but a war 
conducted on a scale exceeding all 
former experience, and of which the 
termination appeared wholly uncer- 
tain, was found to require some more 
vigorous measure ; ihe accumulation 
of debt became too great, and the 
prospect of its discharge too disteint ; 
and provision w^as now to ^ be ^ made 
for carrying it on to an* indefinite 
term. These purposes could, only be 
answered by w’ar-taxes, which, by de- 
fraying part of the extraordinary ex- 
penditure, might diTninish the amount 
of the annual loans. Such a plan in- 
deed, to a certain extent, is, in all 
cases, highly expedient. Yet it re- 
quired, perhaps, the decisive and con>- 
manding character of Mr Htt to force ‘ 
upon the nation so ungrateful a reme- 
dy. This remedy was administered 
also in the most unpopular of modef — 
that of direct contributiou,. After in- 
effectual attempts to arrive at income 
through the medium of assessed taxes, 
the direct and offensive form of an 
income-tax was at length adopted, and 
submitted to by the nation. A variety 
of exemptions and allow'aiices were at 
w first admitted, with the \uew of mki- 
gating its pressure ; but a^thc uati|J 
bccam^ inured to the burden, it wat 
gradually rendered more severe a/d 
more J)rodiictive. Large war-taxes 
were afterwards imposed upon wine, 
spirits, and tea, and other articles of 
*■ general consumption ; which, with the 
in?omc.tax, raised the whole produce 
to upwards of twenty millions, and, 
joined to \he permanent taxes, formed 
»the enormous annual contribution of 
between sixty and seventy millions. 
No such burden had ever before been 
^mdured by any country i« any age. 

ladministration ^ich succeed- 
cd to power on the death of Mr 
Pit\, either fgom an apprehension that 
the limits oL taxation had been ap- 
proached, or^from a desire to innovate 
much as possible on thq plSns of 


their great predecessor, once more at- 
|emptpd to revive the funding fiyst^r. 
to a large extent. The object which 
they proposed was, that the war, of 
whose tcTMiination there was no pros- 
pect, might be continued indefinitely 
without any consider^le increase of 
taxation, war-taxes, exclusively 

of*that on income, were to be applied 
to pay the interest of the annual loan. 
They wefe also to fnrni*.h a sinking 
fund of 5 per cent, which, at the end 
of fourteen years, would cxiiugnish 
the debt, and leave the rev(:n,uc dis- 
poseable, to provide lor. a new loan. 
This diversion of the war-taxes from 
their original object necessarily occa- 
sioned an annual deficiency, to be com- 
pensated by a suppleigentary loan, in- 
creasing every year till it amounted ta 
a sum equaf to the whole of these tax- 
es. Tiie interest on the supplemen- 
tary loans was to be chiefly defrayed, 
Isl, by the falling in 'of annuities; 
2d, by stopping the accumulation of 
the sinking fund, after its amount 
should have equalled the interest on 
the redeemed debt ; air event which 
was expected to take place about the 
year 1817. — This plan manifestly in- 
volved a recurrence to the funding sys- 
tem, and a revival of it in the most 
obnoxious shape which it, could as- 
sume ; for, not only were new loans to 
be contracted for the public service, 
but even to pay the intcrcHi of the pub- 
lic debt* • 

The ministers, by whom these ar- 
rangement# had been made, were soon 
removed from ptiwer, and their place 
was supplied by their political adver- 
saries. The plan was therefore aban- 
doned, and the new ministers set out 
tlpon the principle of preserving entire 
the w/r taxes, and consequently of 
I providing for every successive loan by 
new impositions. But they soon fouqd 
that this was a task which they pos-* 
sessed no adequate means of perform, 
ing ; that taxa|ion was rapidly ap- 
proaching that term when an increase 
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of the rate* diminishes instead of in- 
'Teasing the produce. This tendency 
accelerated by the expenses, judi- 
cious and ultimately economical, which 
were occasioned by the great scale of 
the war in the peninsula, ft was in- 
creased still more by the stagnation of 
trade, occasioned by the shutting of 
all the continental ports. In snort, 
after several temporary expedients had 
been tried, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, Mr Vansittart, became sen- 
sible tliat recourse must be had to 
measures of a different and more deci- 
sive chni acter. 

On the 3d- of March, in the present 
year, Mr Vansittart explained his new 
plan to the committee of the whole 
house appointed to enquire into the 
finances of the Country. Besides some 
propositions of minor importance, as ‘ 
to the redemption of the land-tax, and 
an addition to the sum appropriated 
to the sinkini^ fund on each new loan, 
Mr Vansittart proposed an important 
change, the nature of which may be 
explained in a few words. By the ori- 
ginal constilution of the sinking fund, 
the stock purchased by the commis- 
sioners was not cancelled, but was con- 
sidered still to be the property of these 
commissioners, who regularly drew the 
intciest, and applied it to the further 
discharge of the national debt. It was 
in this manner that the fund accumu- 
lated by compound interest ; a circum- 
stance on which so much reliance was 
placed. This arrangement was now 
abolished, and the whole stock pur- 
chased by the commissioners (which 
happened to be 236,000,000/. the pre- 
cise amount of the debt when the fund 
was instituted) was to be cancelled, 
and the interest to become disposable 
for current services, or for paying the 
interest of new loans. An addition of 
867,963/. was at the same time to%e 
made to the sinking fund. Tt was also 
proposed, that when the loans should 
in any year exceed the amount of the 


sinking fund, a new fund of instead 
of 1 per cent, should be provided for 
that surplus. 

Mr Vansittart made the following 
remarks in support of this proposition : 

I beg leave to preface my explana- 
tion of the system 1 am about to re- 
commend, by a few general remark# 
on the redemption of public debt. We 
are apt to consider this subject ( jf I 
may sp express myself) too arithmeti- 
cally ; wc» compute that a certain an- 
nual snip will, at compound interest, 
redeem a given amount of debt within 
a certain number of years, but we for- 
get the great considerations of policy 
and public economy which this opera- 
tion involves. We do not consider 
that it disposes of the fortunes of thou- 
sands of individuals ; that it requires 
the transfer of a mass of property, 
anv)unting perhaps to a fifth part of 
the whole capital of the country, if 
ejftimated according to the returns to 
the property tax, from an employment 
in which it has been vested by the 
proDi'ictors to the manifest advantage 
of the public, into other modes of oc- 
cupation. It is an experiment which, 
as far as my knowledge extends, has 
never been tried on a great scale. The 
’»>resent IJJector of Saxony, it is true-^ 
.dischargtid the debt which his preSe- 
^cessors had accumulated that 

country ; but*neither the amount of 
the sum, nor the circumstanCtes of the 
electorate of Saxony, can form any 
precedent for this wealthy and power- 
ful kingdom. While war continuesj 
and loan# are annually contracted ex- 
ceeding the amount of the sinking 
fund, that amount, however great, can 
only be considered as an advantage ; 
but whenever peace may tallfe' place, 
it will soon be found that there is a 
point biyond which the annual re- 
demption, /^f debt cannot be.-irfllfficd 
without great public inconvenience. 
This is no new argument wthe House; 
my noble friend the Marquis of Lana- 
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downe urged it with great force and 
eloquence in opening his plan of fi- 
nance in 1807. He observed that the 
mischief of an excessive sinking fund 
overloading the money market with a 
superabundance of capital, exceeding 
the means of employmenL, would be 
not inferior, and somewhat similar, to 
that of a r.ational bankruptcy. When- 
ever, therefore, the sinking fund has 
rca'fched that point beyond which it 
cannot be employed with advantage in 
time of peace, it seems to be wise to 
think of setting bounds to its further 
accumulation, and certainly unwise to 
exiiaust the national resources by an 
augmentation of taxes for its further 
increase. Whether the sinking fund 
has now reached that point it be- 
longs not to me to decide, and I wish 
the most cautious and dehberate wis- 
dom of parliament to be appliet^ to 
the decision. But it may unquestion- 
ably be said, that the sinking fund 
has now reached an extent of which 
the history of no country affords an 
example. In no country has the ex- 
periment of an annual repaymeSt of 
twelve millions, or any thing like it, 
been tried. This at least is obvious, 
that the present arrangements of the 
sinking fund require revision. As ifte 
^ £2rW now stands it will accupiulate tqf 
about thirty, possibly to above forty^ 
millions, and will be trt once ^educear 
to twenty, or even to twelve. Wliat- 
ever may be thought of the effects of 
its greatest amount, it is undeniable 
^that such a revulsion must be perni- 
ciow. If the larger sum be not too 
great, the smaller must be far top little. 
But,I perfectly agree with Lord Lans- 
c)pwne, and all the great authorities 
whicli^ave treated* of this subject, 
that the plan of employing thirty or 
forty millions in the purchase of stock 
time of, peace is perfectly im- 
practicable and visionary. A change 
must ther^fnre be made at some time ; 
and if so, is it*j)ot wiser to make it 


while the inconvenience is still at a 
distance, than when it is actually preBS" 
ing, and when any corrective may.<i>e 
opposed with an appearance of justice, 
by the individual interests which may 
be affected by it at the moment ? On 
this account, 1 think it becomes the 
House now to pauses" and take a de- 
liberate view of the situation of the 
country with respect to the repayment 
of its debt. But other circumstances 
concur 16 point out the present as a 
propcj* time for some revision of our 
systerfl. By the original Sinking 
Fund Act of 1788, provision )iad been 
made, that when the fund should have 
accumulated to the amount of fuui 
millions per annum, its further accu- 
mulation should cease, and the sums 
purchased from that lime be dischar- 
ged and made applicable to tlie public 
servire. Had not that plan been varied 
by the act of the public would 

before this time have received relief 
from the operation or the sinking 
fund, though only to the limited ex- 
tent of the interest of four millions a- 
ycar ; for the calculations which were 
made’of its progress iixdd the period 
at which it would have reached its 
highest amount about the year 1812, 
and the average rate of interest at 
w^hich its operations have been con- 
ducted, proves in fact that.it would 
before this lime have accomplished 
that object. It seems natural to look 
for some relief from the sinking fund 
at the period at which* it would ac- 
tually have been obtained, if the con- 
stitution of the fund had not been va- 
ried. But there *ls another circum- 
stance still more strikingin our present 
situation* When the sinking fund 
was established in l786, the total a- 
mdhnt of debt was about 240 mil- 
lions, and the redemption of such a 
sdm appeared, if not utterly hopele^ 
at least placed at a very remote dis* * 
tance. But great as the difficulty then 
appeared, the firmness and persevc- 
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^ance (]f the nation, pursuing thii im- 
ptJrtant object with undevialing steadi- 
ness, have at length completely sur- 
mounted it ; and 1 have the pleasure 
to refer the committee to* accounts 
upon their table, which prove that a 
sum equal to tl^ie total capital of the 
debt existing in 17S6 has been re- 
deemed. I mean, that the sums pur- 
chased by the commissioner^ or trans- 
ferred to them, exceed the amount of 
the debt existing in 178'j ; for^this is 
the only mode in which tlic redemp- 
tion of'the old debt can ever be ascer- 
tained, the ‘new loans having been 
contracted in old funds, and no dis- 
tinction kept up between the earlier 
and later creditors of the public- If 
any further circumstance could be 
wanting to prove that the people of 
this country have at the present time 
the fairest title to any relief which can 
be afforded, consistently with the ex- 
act ubservance of public faith, and 
due attention to permanent security, 
it will be found in the extraordinary 
exertions they have made to pcevent 
the accumulation of public debt. In- 
stead of shifting tne burden from 
themselves, and throwing it upon pos- 
terity, they have nobly and manfully 
supported the load of increasing diffi- 
culties which the vicissitudes of this 
eventful contest have thrown upon 
them. To prevent the increase of 
public debt, they have actually paid 
upwards of 200 millions in war taxes ; 
a sum which considerably exceeds the 
value of the debt existing in 1786. 
The public have therefore a right to 
claim the merit of having doubly re- 
deemed the original debt ; first, by its 
actual repayment, and, secondly, Jj»y 
the an ticipated payment of a still greater 
sum which would otherwise have been 
added to it. But whatever claims the 
public may now have on these grounds 
for relief, and with whatever imme- 
*^iate advantage it might be attended, 
it becomes us. mor^ anxiously to en- 


quire Avhat aVe the claims of public 
faith which we owe to the stock- 
holders, and what the conditions on 
\frhich the public debt has been con** 
tracted. The debt contracted pre- 
viously to 1792, was raised without 
any condition of repayment whatever, 
tlic government being bound only to 
the j^unctual payment of the intei^st, 
and left to* consult its own discretion 
or convenience with respect to the 
discharge of thp principal. This debt^ 
however, I contend is now wholly dis- 
charged ; and that which now exists 
has been contracted since the passing 
of the act of 1792, and subject to its 
provisions. Under these the stock- 
holder has pei^aps no real right, as 
^Ife has voliijftfe^rily siibscnbed his stock 
into the old funds which have no con- 
ditJt>ns of redemption, but he has un- 
doj^ibtedly a just expectation that the 
terms of redemption pointed out in 
that act shall be adhered to. 

‘‘ Those terms are, that provision 
shallJbe made for the repayment of the 
capital of all debts subsequently con- 
tracted, within 4.5 years from its crea- 
tion, cither by the specific appropria- 
tion of one per cent, upon such capi- 
.taX or.in any other mode which parli#^ 
ment may think fit. That is the 
V rue interpretation of the act, I affirm 
oh the 'authority of the declarations 
and conduct of its illustrious author 
Mr Pitt, and of the resolutions and 
acts of the legislature itself. Of Mr 
Pittas sentiments I can mention a ypry 
remarkable instance. It must be ge- 
nerally recollected by those gentlemen 
who, eleven years ago, were members of 
the House, that Pitt strong.!^ sup^ 
ported the sinking fund act of 1802f 
but it is not perhaps generally known 
that he was the original proposejj^iMrf 
that act. ? speak this from my own 
perfect knowledge, and il ierej u-c other 
living witnesses, and I written 

documents in proof it. The 
originated in a suggi.'stioa ' of 
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Pitt to Lord Sidmouth, then chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; and his first 
suggestion went to this extent, that 
not only no sinking fund should he 
provided upon the sums funded in that 
year, but after reserving so much of 
the sinking fund as should be siiflicient 
on calculation to redeem the whole 
dc^t at par within 45 years, the sur- 
plus, then amounting to above a mil- 
lion, should be applied to "the public 
service. After much discussion be- 
tween Mr Pitt and Lord Sidmouth, 
at which I had the honour to assist, 
the proposition was reduced to the 
more limited form in which it receiv- 
ed the sanction of parliament. 

“There could not be a more decisive 
declaration of Mr Pitta's ppinion of the 
true construction of theac^ audit was’' 
no less clearly shown by his public 
conduct on other occasions. In con- 
tracting several loans in 1798, 1799, 
and 1800, on the credit of, the income- 
tax, he made no provision for the im- 
mediate repayment of the principal, 
but proposed to discharge it by the 
continuance of the income-tax in time 
of peace, so long as might be neces- 
sary. This shews that he viewed tlie 
^Tjrovision for repayment within 45 
years rather with regard to phobabi-* 
lity an?t practice than to that extreme 
nicety and rigour which is sometimes 
insisted on ; for it was clearly possi- 
ble that the war might outlast 45 
years, and in that case no provision 
whatever would have been made for 
th8 redemption ; but Mr Pitt viewing 
the subject as a wise and great states- 
man, according to the probabilities of 
diuman affairs, thought it sufficient to 
mak?*8uch provision as any reasonable 
and practical man would think ade- 
quate to its purpose ; not*1ooking to 
cases asf though uij^thematically 
true, approached the extreme verge 
of possiboiiy^ 

“With respect to the resolutions of 
liament, I, shall beg leave to refer 


to the first of those passed by this 
Hotyseon the 18th of May 1802, 
lately read at our table. On these 
resolutions an act was founded, which, 
as well as the acts which established 
the loans to which I have just refer- 
red, clearly evinces the opinion of the 
legislature, that the act of 1 792 mere- 
ly' required that provision should be 
made for the redemption of debt 
within 45 years from its creation, 
leaving to the discretion of parlia- 
ment both the mode to be applied in 
specific cases, and any siibseqi^nt va- 
riation of that mode, which, wdthin 
the limits prescribed, it may think 
proper to adopt. 

“ I shall now attempt to explain to 
the committee how ite appears to me 
that some immediate relief may be 
afforded to 'the public, without the 
smallest infringement of the provi- 
sions of the act of 1792, which I 
have detailed. Neither the act of 
1786, nor that of 1792, contains any 
provision as to the mode in which 
the debt, when purchased, shall, be 
cancelled or discharged, ‘so as to re- 
lieve the charge upon the consolidated 
fund. There are two modes in w^hich 
this might be carried into effect. The 
first would be, that, supposing any 
number of successive loans to be con- 
tracted, a proportion of sinking fund 
should, according to the present prac- 
tice, be attached to each, and should 
continue to Accumulate, at compound 
interest until the whole of such loan 
should be discharged by its exclu- 
sive operation, add thus that the re- 
demption of each should be sepa- 
rately and independently effected.— 
This is understood to be the mode 
cftablisljed by law under the opera- 
tion of the act of 1792, in some de- 
'grec varied by that of 1802, but re- 
maining in force as to all loans epn - 
tractecT subsequently to the latter of 
those years. It is evident, ‘however, 
that as the funds arc intermingled 
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and consolidated^ the stock created 
for any particular portion of debt 
c^'nnot^ be distinguished, and the pur- 
chases are made indiscriminately.* Any 
separate loan can therefore no other- 
wise be redeemed than by p^urchasing, 
wjth the sinking fund attached to it, 
' an amount of stock equal to that which 
was created in consequence of such a 
loan. 

“ The other mode, which would 
have been equally consouantr to the spi- 
rit of the act of 1792, would have been 
to direct that the debt first coiJtracted 
shall Ite deemed to be first paid olf, 
and that the sinking fund created in 
respect of any subsequent loan shall 
be first applied to the discharge of 
any prior loan then remaining unre- 
claimed, whil<^ the operation of the 
per centage created for those earlier^ 
loans should be continued for the re- 
demption of those subsequently con- 
tracted. Bj this means the loan first 
contracted would he discharged at an 
earlier period, and the funds charged 
with the payment of its interest be- 
come applicable to the public service. 
Thus in the event of a loiig*war, a 
considerable resource might accrue 
during the course of the war itself, 
as every successive loan would contri- 
bute to accelerate the redemption ofi 
those previously existing, ancf the to- 
tal amount of charge to be borne by 
the public in respect of the public 
debt, Ww.«ldbe reduced to a narrower 
compass than in the other mode, in 
which a great number of loans would 
be co-existing. At the same time the 
laltimate discharge' of the whole debt 
would be rather accelerated than re- 
tarded. The advantages of this mode 
of operation did not perhaps present 
themselves to Mr Pitt when .framing 
the arrangements of the sinking fun^ 
in the prospect of a continumice of 
peace, and with a very remote view of 
the ultimate redemption of the debt, 
nor Would it have been easily made 


applicable to the large mass then ex- 
isting, and for the redemption of which 
no provision had before been made. 
But the circumstances of the present 
Ume afford a most advantageous op- 
portunity of establishing a plan which 
would in the first instance have been 
preferable. It is now only necessary 
to declare that an amount of stock 
equal to the whole of the debt ex- 
isting in 1786 has be^n redeemed, »and 
that in hke manner, whenever an a- 
mount of stock equal to the capital 
and charge of any loan raised since 
1792, shall be redeemed in its proper 
order of succession, such loan shall be 
deemed and takeK to be redeemed and 
satisfied. Every part of the system 
will then fall at once into its proper 
place ; and shall proceed with the 
future red/^Klption with all the advan- 
tages which could have been derived 
frdm the original adoption of the mode 
c/ successive instead of simultaneous 
redemption. Instead of waiting till 
the purchase of the whole of the debt 
consolidated in 1802 shall be com- 
pleted, that part of it which existed 
previously to 1792, will be considered 
as already redeemed, and the subse- 
quent loans will follow in succession 
whenever equal portions of stock shall 
have .been purchased. It is 8ati3&%«^ 
tory to observe, that by a grg4ual and 
equable progress we shall still have the 
power of effecting the complete re- 
payment of the debt more speedily 
than by the present course. • I do not 
pronounce whether it will be wise to 
pertevere to that extent. It wiU be 
For parliament to judge when the pro- 
per time arrives, which is yet at a con- 
siderable distatice ; but we are doing 
our duty to po|terity not onlj serb- 
pulousiy but liberally, while wc not 
only much more than satisfy the pro- 
visions of the act of 1792, whi^ 
quires the** redemption of the Jebt 
within 45 years, but actually antici- 
pate that course of rjdrti'ption which g 
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is now provided. The tables which 
will be put into the hands of gentle- 
men, will shew them that means arc 
provided by the proposed plan of 
effecting the total repayment of the 
existing debt from four to ten years, 
and that of the future debt which 
may be incurred, according to the 
various suppositions assumed, from 14* 
to 17 years, sooner than by the laws 
iiow*in force. This statement is sufii- 
efent to shew how amply the^iroposed 
plan is capable of satisfying tl^e most 
sanguine expectations of the nation 
with respect to the final discharge of 
its debts, as well as the fair claims of 
those who look to the execution of the 
act of 1792, as the means of support- 
ing the value of the public funds. I 
have mentioned the result of 8uch« 
calculations as arc intended fTJ be com- 
municated to the House ; other ca^s 
may be supposed by which the result 
may be vaned in degree, but not ih 
general effect. 

I have thus far attempted to ex- 
plain the intended system to the com- 
mittee, and to recommend it by its 
general and intrinsic advantages with- 
out displaying the immediate benefit^ 
of its adoption. Yet they are such 
as must be highly satisfactory to par- 
{lafbent, and of the greatest impor- 
tance in%he present situation of the 
country. * • 

The*immediate result of this flys- 
tem, simple as it may appear, and really 
is, will be Squal to a subsidy of above 
one hundred millions. I'or four years 
to come, we may, on the supposition 
of the continuance of the war, hope to 
be oUiged to impose no other taxes 
th|ui such as arc required to furnish 
those additions to tlfe sinking fund 
i(rhich I pointed out in the early part 
of my statement. I need not; dwell 
advantages of 8U(^ a relief, 

* d not explain its clFec^ in raising 
ipirits^ ard animating the exer- 
of the nation. I need not eri« 


large on the confidence it tnust give 
to our allies, and the despondency if 
is calculated to impress on our ene- 
mies. But that which in my view 
renders it peculiarly valuable is, that 
it is so far from being purchased by an 
accumulation of burdens on the suc- 
ceeding years, that though its advan- 
tages may be very different in degree, 
according to the different cases sup- 
posed, yet it will in all, for several 
years to come, produce a very consi- 
derable^diminution of charge. 

Such are the general principles of 
the plan to which I beg to call the 
most serious attention of the commit- 
tee, but not at present to press for its 
judgment- That it is free from ob- 
jections I cannot hope, but I trust 
that parliament will on mature consi- 
deration be convinced, as 1 am myself 
conscientiously persuaded, that they 
are such as bear no proportion to its 
advantages. I can at least acquit my- 
self of having hastily and rashly de- 
termined on a measure of this mag- 
nitude and importance. It has for 
many iponths been the subject of my 
most anxious meditations, and of re- 
peated and detailed discussions with 
those whom I thought most capable 
of guiding my judgment ; and J sub- 
*mit it to the committee not without 
great anxiety, but with the confidence 
naturally flowing from the most sin- 
cere conviction. 

** 1 am fully aware, that in proposing 
any change in a system sd justly reve- 
red, and considered as the firmest hope 
of the nation, I am incurring a great 
responsibility, but 1 also feel that I 
ought not to shrink from it, in the 
prospect of performing a great public 
servjpe. Many a gallant and worthy 
man has* laid down his life to atchieve 
a much less important service to his 
country, than that of providing at 
such a moment the supplies necessaiy, 
during four years, for the contest in 
which we arc engaged. In the hope 
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of procl^^ing this benefit to the pub- 
lic, I am willing to risk what many, 
10 whom life is dearer than it is to 
me, have valued beyond their lives — £ 
mean that reputation and public con- 
fidence which they have sought, and 
in some degree acquired, by a long 
course of faithful, ihougli imperfect 
service to the country. I am aware 
that my reputation is staked upon 
this plan ; but God forbid that my 
reputation, or that of any man, should 
be placed for a moment in competition 
with the great public interests which 
are concerned. I only wish the House 
to deliberate maturely, and to decide 
wisely- Such information as has ap- 
peared to me necessary to enable gen- 
tlemen to take a complete view of the 
plan, will be put into their hands, and 
if any further information should be 
desired, I shall most readily lend my 
assistance to furnish it.” 

This plaw was strenuously opposed 
by many members of the House ; and 
as the subject is of great national im- 
portance, it will be proper to give an 
ample view of the leading arguments. 

‘‘ By adopting this plan, it was said, 
we must incur the risk of losing the 
fruits of all the sacrifices which we have 
made for the last twenty years ; — that- 
we must lay ourselves open, not to the 
mere possibility, but to the probable 
and imminent danger (in the event of 
a long continuance of the war) of un- 
dermining, if not destroying alto- 
gether, tlia£ system of public credit 
which is the foundation of our pre- 
sent safety and inrlependence, and the 
last support of that pre-eminent rank 
which we now maintain among the 
nations of the world. 

“ There is another qiiestioq, (hwas 
said), of a magnitude not? inferior to 
this, which cannot be put out of sight 
in the examination of these proposals, 
maintenance of public faith, on 
aH occasions so essential to the honour 
of the' country, and in this instance 
more especially to*the honour and cha- 


racter of parliament. The highest con- 
siderations of public policy and public 
justice were therefore equally involved 
in the present discussion. The edifice . 
of the sinking fund, which was thus to 
be pulled down, was perhaps the proud- 
est monument wliich was raised by the 
virtues and genius of Mr Pitt to hii 
own fair fame. So it was held in his 
own estimation ; so it is held in the 
estimation of bis friends, and not only 
of bis friends, but of those who were 
his political enemies, and of the whole 
world. 

When Mr Pitt was called to the 
head of affairs, and to the manage- 
ment of the finances at the close of 
the American war, credit was at ittf 
lowest cbb,y)ur revenues deplorably 
deficient.. 2i*hd our resourcos for im- 
proving them apparently exhausted. 
Yet such at that time were the real re- 
sources of the country, when properly 
called forth and wnsely administered, 
that in the year 178 (>, Mr Pitt wat 
enabled, after making provision for 
thc?» interest of the public debt, and 
for all the expenses of a peace esta- 
blishment, to set aside and appropriate 
a surplus of income, amounting to One 
Million annually, as the foundation o£ 
a sinking fund for the redemptio**( 5 f 
the then existing debt of millions. 
By the act of* parliament which was 
passed’ for this purpose, ( 26 . Geo, 
III. cap. 31 .) it was provided, that 
this sum of One Million should be laid 
out either in the redemption of stocky 
if at par, or, if under par, in the, pur 
chase of it in tlie open market at the 
current price of the day ; — thajt the 
interest arising from all stock so re- 
deemed should Jbe added to tic prin- 
cipal, and be laid out in the same man- 
ner, until by their joint accumulation 
at compound intercsf they a- 

mount to ^he annual sum of four mil- 
lions 5— that when th^sipking fund ^ 
had reached that af^^Sunt, it should| 
continue from thenceforth to he 
out at simple interest enry, 
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the amount of interest annually le- of the loan itself. That such was Mr 
deemed at the disposal of parliament. Pittas understanding of the plan which 
Such is the outline of the original plan he proposed to parliament in 17§^^ is 
devised by Mr Pitt for the reduction placed beyond all doubt (if indeed 
•f the national debt, which, up to the * there could exist a doubt on the sub- 
year 1786, had been allowed to accu- ject) by wlftt passed in the House of 
mulate, without any permanent provi- Commons on that occasion. It was 
sion being made for Its gradual and made an objection to fhe measure, 
ultimate liquidation. But he did not that it would place the reimbursement 
stop here. He wished, in the evenP of of all future loans beyond the discre- 
any future war, to guard the .country tion and controul of parliament ; — an 
against the evils arising fronf too ra- objection which was answered by Mr 
pid an accumulation of debt, aivi con- Pitt in such a manner as to show, that, 
sequent depression of public credit ; in his judgment, this very objection 
and to place us beyond the reach of was the principal merit and recom- 
that helplessness, alarm, and despond- mendatioii of his plan. Another ad- 
cncy, which had brought the finances vantage of the plan was, that by the 
of the country to the brink of ruin in mode in which it was carried into cf- 
the American war. Mr Pitt felt at feet, the power of the sinking fund is 
that time, that the greatest difficulty • always necessarily incretised, directly 
which he had to contend witli in fra- fn proportion as public credit is de- 
ming any permanent systemofa siiikiog pressed at the lime of making the loan 
fund, was to find the means of pro- to which such sinking fund is an- 
tecting it from the danger of future nexed. 

alienation, before it should have ac- “These were the principles laid down 
complished the purpose for which it by Mr Pitt in 1792, as the foundation 
was formed. The plan which he s^ib- of a sinking fund, applicable to the H- 
mitted to parliament in 1792 was quidati 9 n of any new debt. The mode 
framed with the specific view of guard- provided by him for carrying these 
ing against this danger, and of hold- principles into effect is so simple, that 
ing out to the public a guarantee, tor the explanation of it little more 
any future debts which the state can be necessary than to refer to that 
might Ijrive occasion to contract, portion of the act (32 Geo. III. cap. 
should, from the moment of their be- 55.) which provides for this measure, 
ing incurred, be placed in a course of “ The enactment, therefore, applica- 
liquidation uniform and unalterable, ble to every loan that should be raised 
This plan., contained within itself a after 1792, is simply this ; that either 
principle of permanency, which, being some specific provision should be rai- 
Spplied to every loan at the time of sed, for paying it off within a period 
making the contract, could not from which might extend to, but should 
that moment be varied or departed not exceed, forty-livd years ; or, in de- 
from,'’ without a breach of such con- fault of such provision, that a sinking 
trict. ^ ^ ndcr this plan not only the fund equal to one per cent., not on 
sinkin^fund, which il provided, but the amount of the money borrow- 
the application and accumulation of ed, Sut bf^the capital stocK created, 
thjH^siukmg fund were so inttrwoven should from thenceforth’^ issue from 
and l?biind up ^ith the contract for the exchequer, and be applied at com- 
the loan, as to remain a condition poundinteresttotheliquidationofsi^ 

e m th^licr^wcr and the lender, loan. It is therefore obvious, that ^ 
very obligation of that contract the time of making a loan, the govern- 
be cancelled by the extinction inent is at liberty to adopt either of 
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these modes forits gradual redemption. 
It diay declare to the parties with 
whom it may be dealing ; first^ that it 
will provide for paying off in each year 
one forty-fifth of the capital to be bor- 
rowed ; or, secondly, that it will raise 
money by granting an annuity termi- 
nable in forty-live years ; or, thirdly, 
that instead of making provision in 
one or other of these modes, for pay- 
ing off any portion of such loan im- 
mediately, a sinking fund shall be as- 
signed to begin to operate at some fu- 
ture period, and of such an amount 
as to ensure the extinction of the loan 
between the date of the commencement 
of such sinking fund and the end of the 
prescribed term of forty-five years. But 
if no specific, provision is made for the 
redemption of the loan at the time f)f 
contracting for it, then the other alter- 
native of the one per cent, sinking fund 
taKfiixffect as a matter of course. 

** The principle upon which the pe- 
riod of forty-five years was fixed up- 
on as the extreme term beyond which 
the liquidation of any future debt 
should in* no case be protracted, may 
be collected from this circumstance ; 
that a sinking fund of one per cent, 
operating at compound interest, and 
supposing the rate of that interest 
be invariably three per cent., will re- 
deem a capital equal to one hundred 
times its amount, in little more than 
forty-five y^ars. We are not at li- 
berty to cpmpel the pmblic creditor to 
accept the repayment of his stock at 
any price below par, — at par every 
portion of the public debt is redeema- 
ble ; but below that price, the state, 
like any other purchaser, may go into 
the market and buy at the price of the 
day. Now the great bulk of our debt, 
as every body knows, tonsisls of a 
three per cent, stock ; and we have 
none which has been funded at a low- 
er rate. Consequently the lowest rate 
of' compound interest at which the 
sinking fund cap improve is three per 
cent* It 18 the rate at which it would 


improve, if the three per cent, stock 
were uniformly paid at par. In pro- 
portion as the stock, instead of being 
paid off, is purchased below par, is that 
rate of improvement of the sinking 
fund increased. But as a one per cent, 
sinking fund cpnstantly operating at 
three per cent, would redeem the ca- 
pital of any loan in a period of about 
forty-five years, it follows, from’ there 
being qp stock below that rate of in- 
terest, that forty-five years is the ulti- 
mate term to which the liquidation of 
any debt, having a sinking fund of 
one per cent., can by possibility be 
postponed. It is the maximum of 
time which the redemption would re- 
quire, on the supposition of the sink- 
ing fund bj^ing uniformly restrained, 
by the most flouiishing state of public 
credit, to the minimum of velocity at 
which it can proceed. Now it is a 
fact, not immaterial to the present 
discussion, that for the last fifty years, 
the three per cents have never been at 
ar ; that within that period they have 
Cen below fifty, and that for the last 
twenty years (that is, since this law 
of 1792 began to take effect) their 
average price has not exceeded sixty- 
seven. 

Now, what has been, and ir^Hhe 
practical application of tVis law of 
1792 to the loans, which since that 
period have been raised for, the public 
service ? When a loan is wanted, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, acting 
in behalf of the public, signifies to the 
parties disposed to lend their jgioney, 
the particular stocks in which he means 
to fund the loan. If, at the same time, 
or at any time before the contract, he 
has it in contemplation to ruake‘*any 
provision for the redemption of such 
other loan than a one per cent, sink- 
ing fund, he would, of course uprise 
the partfea of the nature of that pro- 
vision ; but if he should^ remain silen^ / 
on this point, the l^i^S^'declares to th e||^ 
without any confirmation 
<and in point of fact theV 
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occasion ever demanded or received 
any such confirmation) that a sinking 
fund oF one per cent, will issue of 
•course, and will be employed at com- 
pound interest for the gradual re- 
demption of the new stock 'about to 
be created. Knowing this, the lend- 
ers are well aware that the efficacy of 
this sinking fund will be in proportion 
to the depression of the stock which 
they are to receive in return for their 
money ; — if three per cent, in cash, 
for instance, be what they are to re- 
ceive, and the price at which it is taken 
be 50, the sinking fund will be equal 
to two per cent, on the money capital 
borrowed; and the late in point of 
time, at which the redemption will then 
proceed, will be that of rbout twen- 
ty-three irfstead of foity-hv^ years. 
Thus, in proportion to the depression 
existing at the time does this sinking 
fund operate at once as an improved 
check to prevent a further fall, and 
as a powerful lever to produce, at no 
distant period, a probable rise in the 
market. What is the consequenci ? 
Why, that the lenders are enabled and 
induced, or, by the competition which 
exists among them, compelled, to give 
better terms to the public. These bet- 
ter \crms are the advantage which in 
every past loan the country has de- 
rived from a one per cent, sinking 
fund ; but* it is an advantage obtained 
by incurring an obligation from which 
we are not 'now at liberty to depart. 
TJie advantage and the obligation are 
reciprocal ; they both commence with 
the commencement of the contract, and 
from tjjat moment we are not at liberty 
to Ijeep the one and to disregard the 
other. • • 

** The foundation of the new system 
now proposed is this ; the Chancellor 
of tHuJExchequeriConstrues t^e act of 
1792 as leaving parliament at liberty 
1 regulate iujd[mpdify according to 
m discretion, ii7\ny manner and at 
tl^e redemption of the whole 
im^H^tracted under the tertns of 


that act, provided the final liquidation 
of eacli, of those separate loans, which 
together constitute the aggregate of 
. that debt, is not protracted beyond 
the full peried of forty-five years. 

The question of public faith wffiiclL 
arises upon this construction is,— 
whether, having made our option, at 
the time of a contract for each loan^ 
in favour of a one per cent, sinking 
fund, and living received the benefit 
accruing from that option, the issue of 
that one" per cent, from the Exche- 
quer, and its progressive accumula- 
tion and uninterrupted application, be 
not thenceforth conditionj of the con- 
tract itself, from which we are not at 
liberty to deviate, so long as any part 
of that loan shall centilitre unredeem- 
ed? 

“ Now, that-lhcre is nothing in the 
clause which has been read to autho- 
rise any option subsequent thj time 
of making the contract, is quite clear. 
If it had been the intention of the 
legislature to reserve to itself a subse- 
quent power of reverting to the first 
alternative of forty-five yeafs, should 
we not have found, at the end of tlvis 
clause, some words declaratory of this 
intention ? 

*' “ Hie act does not in terms pre- 
scribe any period when the issue on th« 
one per ceiU. on each separate loan, 
and its accumulation at compound in- 
terest, shall cease and determine ; but 
as by this act each loan is* a separate 
debt, with its own distinct sinking 
fund, and as that sinking fund can 
have no other application than the 
liquidation of the particular loan in 
respect of which it was originally is- 
sued, there can be no doubt that, ac- 
cordiifg ta t;)ie intent and meaning of 
the. act, the whole charge of such 
loan, as well for interest as for sinking 
fund, is set free, and reverts to the 
consolidated fund as soon as that liq^ui# 
dation is completed. This construc- 
tion of the law will not be disputed. 

** It is impossible that any man 
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ahould entertain a serious opinion that 
the measure can be carried into effect 
witfioiit a departure from the act of 
17y^, and a consequent violation of 
the contracts made under that act. If' 
under this statute the legislature can 
.carry its interference to the extent pro- 
posed, what is there to prevent its go- 
ing a step farther, and meddling with 
the issue of the one per cent, itself? 
The issue, the application, the accu- 
mulation, are all governea by the same 
enactments, without any proviso or 
exception to enable it to vary or mo- 
dify, the one more than the other. 

“ In a case of this nature, it is not 
immaterial to enquire what has been 
the general understanding upon the 
subject. The first report of the com- 
mittee of finance of the yeai 1797 re- 
lates to the public debt and the sink- 
ing fund ; and it concludes with these 
remarkable words : < The old sinking 
i'undr^ejt: reaching the sum of four 
millions, is no longer made applica- 
"T)le by law to the dn-charge, at com- 
pound interest, of what may then re- 
main of the old debt ; but the opera- 
tion of the new sinking fund is to 
continue at compound interest till the 
new debt shall be totally discharged.’ 

It is impossible to mistake the ob- 
ject or meaning of this sentence. By 
marking the difference between the 
old sinking fund and the new, between 
the loan of 1786 and that of 1792, it 
most forcibly delineates the true cha- 
racter of the latter. Respecting the 
most distinguished committee that 
made this report, it is only necessary 
to ask, if it is too much to assume that 
the public had a right to look to this 
report for the true construction of the 
act of 1792, and to rest upon it, as a 
guarantee that that coastruftfbn would 
be faithfully adhered to and observed ? 

** It is an error, which must sooner 
or later prove fatal to our credit, that 
we are doing enough if we reserve 
such a'^inking fund as would redeem 
our debt in forty«fiv^ years, without 
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reference to the total amount of that 
debt. The proportion of the sinking 
fund to the unredeemed debt, is but h 
secondary consideration ; the actual 
amount of that debt ought to be the 
first object of our solicitude. It is un- 
deniable in theory, that a debt of 1000 
millions would as certainly be liqui- 
dated in forty-five years by a sinking 
fund of ten millions, as that a debt of 
loo millions would be lic^uidated by a 
sinking" fund of one million. But in 
practice, a debt of 100 millions might 
be safe, and possibly salutary to the 
state, eVen without any sinking fund 
at all ; whilst 1000 millions or unre- 
deemed debt, all liable to be brought 
into the market, might, under ma- 
ny conceivable circumstances, entirely 
break do'S^ that credit, ^ which the 
smaller '’sum would in no ’degree im* 
pair. Comparisons of this nature, in 
proportion as they are true in aritli- 
'metic, are dangerous in the concerns 
of nations. Whilst they gratify inge- 
nuity in the closet, they may under- 
mine our resources upon the Stock 
Exchange. 

“ It may be said, that any proposal 
which postpones the necessity of add- 
ing to our burdens, however pregnant 
with difficulty and danger that p^igpo- 
sal may be in its probablf* ^«iid not 
distant consequences, cannot fail, espe- 
cially*if those consequences are kept 
out of its sight, to be favourably re- 
ceived by the public. Tljte plan pos- 
sesses undoubtedly that claim to fa- 
vour, 1 f support had been asked upoh 
that claim only, the discussion would 
have been much simplified. But in 
the statement of tlie Clianccilor 6f the 
Exchequer, this benefit is obscured Jnd 
lost amidst theldaze of more Erilliant 
advantages and dazzling prospects 
which llfeve been opened on thisjyca- 
sion. j * 

vides for a gradual affd equable reduj 
ti^n of the national debt ^ secqj 


These other advantages of the plan 
amount to four ; finS, ^that it pro- 
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that it provides against the evils likely 
to arise from too rapid a diminution of 
the rate of interest ; thirdly, that it 
provides an immediate subsidy of 120 
millions for carrying on the present 
«rar ; and, fourthly, that it (provides 
for the accumulation of a treasure of 
100 millions in time of peace, as a re- 
serve for any future war. 

With respect to the first of these 
advantages, astonishment alon^.can be 
excited by naming it. * A gradual and 
equable reduction of the national debt ?’ 
as if that reduction was at this moment 
too rapid, — as if there was any thing 
arbitrary and capricious in the present 
mode of applying the sinking fund ! 
Again, as if we had already done too 
much in the way of reduction of a 
debt, whi^h, when the sinking 
fund began, was little more than 20() 
millions, and which now exceeds 600 
millions unredeemed, — as if it were ne- 
cessary, in order to make that reduc- 
tion more equable, to diminish the 
amount of the sinking fund of the year 
in proportion as the amount of ^he 
loan is increased, — as if it were parti- 
cularly wise and pressing to begin to 
check the growth of the sinking fund, 
in the present year, which will make a 
greater addition to the debt than all 
that wsK^jadded to it in the six prece- 
ding years of the war 1, 

“ That any one should hav^ spent 
his time in providing, at this moment, 
for the seepnd of these advantages, is 
still more surprising, f The evils likely 
to arise from too rapid a diminution of 
the rate of interest^— when, with all 
the aid that credit has derived from 
the present rapidly growing sinking 
fuf)d,-*^with allthe improvements, won- 
derfurand extensive teyond the hopes 
of the most sanguine in our situation,-— 
all the temptations which a nomi- 
nal Capital hol<& out to the lender in 
the three per cents, government is not 
able, cven'iTr’'^t fivourite fund, to 
|||ise a single lOOlf. within the legal rate 
Synterest ! With these circumstances 


before the public, — with a loan to be 
negociated for the service of the yeaa 
which cannot be much short of forty 
millions, — what is the step taken with 
a view to an immediate practical effect? 
Why a suceJessive diminution of the 
sinking fund infinitely more rapid than 
its growth has ever been, to be accom- 
panied ^ series of loans much 
larger than were ever before raised in 
this country. 

** The other advantages of the plan 
consist in the accumulation during 
peace of a fund to enable ministers to 
undertake new wars, and the post- 
ponement of fresh taxes for the next 
three years. But we should be de- 
parting from the example of former 
parliaments, and of the great men of 
other and (at least in '^at respect) 
better times, we should be losing sight 
of every souncf principle of state poli- 
cy, and of every established maxim of 
practical finance, if we w/^ri' Vif this 
occasion to surrender our judgment to 
our feelings, and to shrink ‘from the 
duty of a dispassionate enquiry from 
the drc<|d of its leading us, contrary to 
our wishes, to a painful conclusion. 

In vindication of the plan this ar- 
gument has been used ; — that, admit- 
jting it not to be strictly consistent with 
justice to the creditor of the state, 
still, if it promises to operate greatly 
to the general relief of the public, 
without being materially prejudicial 
to the public creditor, it ought to be 
adopted. 

Without dwelling, it was said, up- 
on such general observations as must oc- 
cur to every man upon the great dan- 
ger of attempting to justify by this 
doctrine of couveniency a violation of 
the^lain letter of an engagement,— 
without*8ta)pping to remind the com- 
mittee, that in such attempt we are at 
once party and judge, and judge with- 
out appeal, we may confine ourselves 
to the mere question of probable in* 
jury. If not immediately, in tht course 
of no very long period, the plan must 
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be highly prejudicial to the public erd- 
ditori It may not operate immediate 
ly, because political circumstances are 
now very favourable to public credit ; 
and also because, in the first year of 
this plan, the sinking fund will not be 
fnaterially, if at all, impaired. But 
what must be its effect in future years, 
when the sinking fund will be dimi- 
nished between seven and eight mil- 
lions ; and when the publ]^ mind may 
possibly not be elated with the same 
sanguine hopes as are justly entertain- 
ed at this moment ? 

“ This, it is true, is not the first time 
that we have had recourse to expe- 
dients widely departing from the ordi- 
nary and legitimate system of adding 
to our incon^e by permanent taxes in 
proportion to the increase of perma-' 
nent charge created by, the loan of the 
ear. In 1807 an expectation was 
eld out to the people, that no new 
taxes sfibbld be imposed for three 
years. Accordingly the loan of that 
year was assigned upon the war-taxes* 
In 1808, the falling in of the short 
Annuities, and an advance by ^he bank 
of three millions without interest, ena- 
bled parliament to meet the charge of 
the small loan required for that year, 
without materially breaking in upon 
t*he assurance*that taxation should be 
suspended for three years. In 1809 
the charge of the loan was thrown 
upon the war taxes. This measure 
was strongly objected to ; agd the 
ground of its defence was not the ge- 
neral policy of the measure, but its 
particular cxpedliency, and for that 
year only, as necessary to complete 
the term of the respite from taxation 
promised in the year 1807. The war- 
taxes mortgaged for the change of this 
loan amounted to one million. It is 
obvious that the effect of this mort- 
gage^wds of course to diminish the 
disposable revenue, and to increase 
the loan to the same amount in that 
and every subsequent year. If instead 
of the war,ta3^:es,'‘ the million be taken 
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from the sinking fund, a difference to 
that amount is created between the 
sum borrowed and the sum redeemed. 
In both cases, the effect for the first 
year with respect to the public credit 
and the accumulation oi debt is the 
same ; but, prospectively, that credit 
will be injured m an infinitely greater 
degree, by the deduction of a million 
from the sinking fund ; because this 
million .would have continued to im- 
prove and .accumulate at compound 
intere&t for the reduction of the debt ; 
which of course is not the case with 
the million of war-taxes. 

If our resources are not infinite and 
absolutely inexhaustible ; if we have 
already dipped deep into those re- 
sources ; surely it the more becomes 
us well^tc*^ consider whether the re- 
mainder are not now in danger of be- 
ilig dissipated with unnecessary cele- 
brity ? Whether by mortgaging now 
at usurious interest that income which 
wc had Wisely set aside for the dis- 
charge of existing incumbrances, we 
shrjl be more at our ease some few 
years hence ? Whether by accumu- 
lating debt now upon terms wliich 
may oblige us to redeem it at an ex- 
pense nearly double hereafter, we are 
con)pensated for the immediate 
Bure of usurious interest pros- 

pect of future, relief ? 

“ One great consideration of econo- 
my is, that the reduction of interest up- 
on the five and four per ^ent. stocks, 
which has always been looked to as 
one of the advantages that would 
speedily be realized by the sinking 
fund on the restoration of peace, and 
which would produce a savhig of 
nearly three millions a-year, mU8tr»ne- 
cossarily be retarded by the proposed 
system.'* ^ 

Such were the leading arguments 
for and against this measure. After 
a very full and able discussion, the ^ 
plan proposed by Chancellor oj^| 
the Exchequer received the 
of the legislature. 
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On the 8th March, Lord Palmer- 
gton brought forward the army esti- 
mates ,for the year. His lordship 
stated, that the first head to which he 
' should direct the attention of the 
House, was the land forqes, which 
comprehended the whole regular ar- 
my, w'ith the exception of foreign 
corps in British pay, the regiments 
employed in the territorial possessions 
of the East-India Companyi .and the 
embodied militia. In this depjvi tmciit 
there had been an accession Ov SGOO 
men, and an additional expense of 
299,000/. 

The second head referred to regi- 
ments in the East Indies, hut as these 
were by law declared to be a burden 
on the revenues of the Company, it 
was only necessary to me itiun them, 
that the whole state of the^'army of 
Great Britain might come into o^.e 
complete view. For the purpose of 
recruiting for this force, two additional 
companies of 48 men at an expense of 
2000/. were now established. 

The next head was the embodied 
mililia, in which there was only a dif- 
ference of two men, and of expense 
17,000/. in recruiting; but iii conse-. 
quence of the vote of last year, re- 
sp^yyting the siip ar iiumeraries. there 
was a'oir^inution iir|j|peii8e of 30,000/. 
on the British, and 1^,000/. on the 
Irish establishment. * 

Th^ next head was that of general 
staff and garrisons, and in this there 
was an increase of 41,000/., owing to 
the augmentation of the staff serving 
abro^, particularly in the medical de- 
partment, and to the transfer of the sum 
of 15^000/. which had heretofore been 
charged in the army extraordinarics 
for tne^depdty quarter^master general, 
b^t which was now placed among 
the^ army estimates. This *addition 
ako arose from^the pay OBiablishcd 
for a commander-in-chief in the Mau- 
J^jjritiue, and thec^ointment to'sevctal 
^g^ommission^n the West Indies, 
customary to allow the edgr* 
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mander of the forces 1000/.^ to equip 
himself, and this sum, with the other 
items he had enumerated, made up the 
total increpse^of 41,000/. 

The next head was that of full pay 
to supernumerary officers, which ex- 
ceeded ihccstimate of last year 20,000/. 
in consequence of the greater number 
of tjiose officers whose services de-* 
served so well of their country, ha- 
ving retired. 

The next was the public-department 
allowan^;es, ia which the increase was 
28,000/., arising from a larger sum be- 
ing necessary to the pay-office for ex- 
chequer fees. The salary *of the head 
of rliat office was also augmented to 
27fK)/., and there was also an increase 
of 600/. in the commander-in-chief’g 
office, from his secretafy’a becoming 
entitled from his length of service to 
a larger salary, viz. 3.500/. The war- 
office was nearly the same as last year. 
The adjiitant-generaPs offiwt’''req\iired 
93.5/., from an arrangement being 
made, that the depnty-adjufant-gene- 
ral should receive the full pay of his 
rank, ijie office pay of IQs per day 
being considered inadequate. And a 
similar arrangement had taken place 
in the quarter-master-generaPs de- 
partment, in which, however, there 
was a diminution of 500/, The charge 
for the depot for military knowledge 
amounted to 1500/., which was paid 
over to the deputy-quarter-master-ge- 
neral for the purchase of maps, cliarts, 
8cc. There was nothing 'more v^orth 
notice under this head. 

Under the next, t]iat of the in pen- 
sioners of Chelsea and Kilmainbam 
hospitals, there was an addition of 
1500/. from the pensioners this year 
receiyinn^ full clothing, which they 
only didewry other year. 

Underthenextheadytheout-pension- 
ers of thes^ establishments, there was 
an additional claim of 38,000/. as ar- 
rear of pensions of foriner years in ‘Ire- 
land, but this would be met by sums 
already rated and uilcxpended. 
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The eleventh head was that of wi- 
dows’ pensions ; and here there was an 
increase of l,250l., as there had been 
a greater number of deserving appli- 
cants put upon the list thap could be 
provided for by the money which had 
fallen in from ’deaths or marriages. * 

Under the next head, the volunteer 
corpsj the expence was 55,000/. 4c3s 
than in the former year; and a far- 
. ther reduction of 8,300/. diad taken 
place in the local militia, from a re- 
duction of the numbers, in' conse- 
quence of the act of last session. 

The next head was the foreign 
corps, and included the supplementary 
estimate. Here there was an increase 
of 2,500 men, and 90,000/. expence, 
arising from tke additions to the Ger- 
man Legion, and the formation of two 
foreign veteran battalions, in which we 
employ these men, worn out in our 
service- in'j.tead of sending them abroad 
as before. This system had been altcr- 
and the new mode adopted, in 
consequence of the present state of 
the continent, which subjected these 
brave men ‘to danger, such ds this 
country, so well served by them, would 
not permit them to encounter: The 
amount was also increased by the for< 
mation of seven independent compa- 
nies, composed of Frenchmen.— At 
the beginning of hostilities, the deser- 
tions from the enemy in Spain had been 
^j^nfined to Germans, but within the 
l&st year and^ half, th^ privations to 
which they were exposed nad induced 
many Frenchmen to come over. These 
men could not be* incorporated with 
our foreign corps ; and in order to ob- 
tain useful and military service from 
them, it was determinea to form them 
into small troops or companiesf as 
the nature of their services might be, 
rather than embody them altogether 
into one mass of force. Each indivi- 
dual was placed in the same rank 
which he had held in the French army. 

The next head yiras the royal mili- 
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tary college, in the expence of which 
there was an increase of 18,200/. ; but 
a balance of 8,800/. left last* year, 
yeould reduce this item to 9,400/. in- 
cluding 2,800/. in the civil depart- 
ment, expanded in the purchase of a 
house at Farnhaoi, rendered necessary 
by the establishment at Sandhurst, 
and^lso including the expence of two 
new companies of cadets. * 

Undenthe next head, the Royal Mi- 
litary Asylum, there was a small, in- 
crease.* In the allowances to retired 
chaplains, &C‘., the estimates were 
nearly the same ; and in the medicine 
and hospital expcnces, there was a di- 
minution to the extent of 2,500/. 

The following head was the Com- 
;passionate Li.st, under which there w^s 
an increase ot 4,700/., in conaequenofe 
of^there being a greater number of 
claimants upon the fund, whose me*, 
rks demanded compliance with their 
applications. 

Under the next head, the Irish Bar* 
rack Department, there was an in- 
crease of 9,500/., occasioned by the 
transfer of an item which had been 
placed under another head, and by the 
rise in thi5 price of necessaries for the 
troops.^The commissariat department 
of Irdand exceeded the last yeai^es- 
timate by 28,000/., in consec^nce of 
the increase ofTorage money for the 
cavalry, and the delivery af great 
coats and 15,000 pair, of shoes to the 
men. — The last head was fliat of su- 
perannuations ; and here there wai> 9, 
diminution of 541/., from the death 
of the late Mr Lewis, although the 
retirement of Colonel Paterson from 
office, with a pension, had added Jo 
the charge. The general viav, a$ 
he had already stated, would gi(ye an 
increased, expence of 399,0004 .''but 
a deduction of 18,000/. from this 
would leave the correct total amount, 
381,000/. * , 

With respect to qfir force, 
satisfactory to state, that the dijf" * 

* 15 i 
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cace between the effective strength at 
the end of 1811, and the end of 1815?* 
was very favourable, notwithstanding 
, tbe extent and magnitude of the aerj 
vices in which our armies were enga- 
ged, notwithstanding the casualties of 
long, active, and harassing campaigns, 
marches, disease, an^ losses in battle. 
Surmounting all these obstacles, we 
had*an actual increase of 10,200 effec- 
tive men. Of these a co|psiderable 
number, indeed, were of the foreign 
corps ; but in British alone tlfere was 
a (dear augmentation of 2,000 men, 
besides 400 Spaniards, who had been 
incorporated with them in the penin- 
sula. 

The Secretary at War then pro- 
ceeded to notice the success which had 
attended the recruiting Service within 
the last year, and which, he contended, 
had not arisen from commercial cis- 
tress, but was general throughout the 
country. One cause to which he at- 
tributed it, was a change in the re- 
cruiting system, by employing officers 
well calculated for the service,^ and 
giving them districts, with the com- 
mand of all parties therein, though 
not belonging to their own regiments', 
instead of employing young officers, 
wh%^ccepted the task rather as a 
leave absence than as a service. 
The experiment had«hr8t been tried 
in the Gl(^Uice&t6r district, and had 
since been extended to four or five 
oth^ distcicts, in all of which still 
jpfoving productive and beneficial, 
the ^system would now be general- 
ly ' retorted to. The continuance of 
^ officer in the district depended 
on h!s success ; and tb# plan Would, in 
tlie fixst irt^tancre, havp the good effect 
of disetiga^g fo6 oiHctrrs, and «m- 
tidg^ them m thrir 8ev(?i[al r^gimentB, 
Another of the, improvement's Was to 
allow a laig^^r'sWe of th# reward to 
the non-commissiooed officers, ppon 
, whose exertiodljhc suc^e^ in reemit- 
must in a great mewure fcpend, 



■however active and diligent their su- 
erior officers might be.— The num- 
er of recruits raised last year was 
14,432, by ordinary recrui<ing. This 
was a gre^t increase ; in the preceding 
yearvS it had been risingf^rom 9 and 10, 
to- 11 and 12,000. The volunteers 
from the militia were nearly equal to 
the. full number allowed, namely, 
9,900, making a total to the army of 
24,335. The place of the vcilpntecrs 
from the militia was filled up by beat 
of drum, and therefore the total addi- 
tion to the regular army might be 
said to have been gained by tile suc- 
cess of the recruiting service. This 
was a satisfactory reflection, and it 
must afford to the House great satis- 
faction to see the ardour and spirit of 
t the people rise in proportion to the 
demands upon their services. 

It might be necessary, the Secre- 
tary at War continued, to explain the 
difference which exist^ between the 
number of casualties accounted fci, 
and those which really had happen- 
ed. In the account of the casualtiea 
which had been given^ all those 
which had happened on foreign sta- 
tions were included. Some persons 
who knew that the case was sc, had 
• expressed their surprise at the small 
amount of the casualties stated in the 
returns. The return which had been 
called for by the House, was that of 
the casualties for 1812, which neces- 
sarily did not^nqlude th^e which bad 
taken place during the latter months 
of 1811 } so that those persons who 
had professed to fistl so much aito- 
niAipent at the smallnees of the omn- 
ber, probably thought that the. latter 
mdntns of the year {811 were tuela* 
dedtui tjho roturp. Qn the One hand^ 
the nuihbA* of men added to the army 
during amounted to m- 

clU^g those raised by Teller re- . 
crmttng-A-by recruiting from the mi- 
litia^' &c. On the other bamf, the 
casuahies of 1812, amounted altoge- 
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ther to ^29,562, of which xiiunber 
26,77JS wvrc accounted for in the re- 
turn. This left 2»787 unaccounted 
for. In order to explain why there 
was such a number unaccounted for, 
it would be necessary to 'state, that 
^hen a regin^ent was sent abroad, the 
commanding officer was accountable 
for all the men. But when on ser- 
vice, all those men who were so 
wounded or disabled, as ^to be ren- 
dered unfit for service, were sent home 
in detachments. Those so sent liome 
were struck off the list of effective 
men abroad, and not being taken on 
the effective list at home, (although 
ultimately accounted for by their 
commanding officers,) there was a 
perpetual balance of men, who were 
included in tlie lists of effective men 
neither at home or abroad, and this 
balance would make up the differ- 
ence between the number account- 
ed for ml he return of casualties, and 
the number which was actually defi- 
cient. Such was the real cause of a 
difference which appeared at first 
sight so exJLraordinary. 

The Secretary at War concluded 
by moving a resolution, “ That it is 
the opinion of this committee, that a 
sum not exceeding 3,637,501/. be 
granted to his majesty to complete 
the sum required for defraying the 
charge of the land-forces at home and 
abroad, from December 25, I3l2, to 
December 24v 1813.”, This motion, 
after some discussion of little interest, 
was ^reed to.. 

On the 3 1st l!i^t<^h, the Chancellor 
^f the Exchequer, in a committee of 
ways and means, and after exjdaiaing 
the terms of the lof n whtqh had re- 
.gently contract^ jprpppcdfid to 

enunwrate the taxes^ whiqli would be 
sie^ssaiy jto tjlmt proyi^iqu for 
the fund, wfiicb was ifissplved 

ip th^ bill iu If Ogrw. througli 
Hous^, In adaitipQ to the 8m(^k 

whwh/ in. tbe dcv^i^pm^nt, ,fi- 
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nancial plan, he had shown to be ne- 
cessary to supply the dram on the 
sinking fund, it would be re9ollect- 
ed, he observed, that, in providing 
'the supplies for the last year, there 
was one ^ax, — the auction duty,— . 
which he had calculated at 100,000k, 
and which havibg abandoned, it be- 
came necessary for him to supply the 
conk^ent deficiency in the consoli- 
dated fupd. The total sum therefore 
which it became requisiu to raise by 
permanent taxes was nearly a milliozt 
of money, vl?. 670,000/. to be applied 
to the sinking fund, and 100, QOO/. 
being the deficiency occasioned by 
the relinouishment last year of t^e 
auction duty. For thb purpose of 
providing the last*ment>oned sum, it 
^ was his intohtion to propoi|e an addi- 
tional duty on tobaoco equal to th^ 
imposed on it last year,, which duty 
he would estimate at 100,000/. 
though probably it would produpe 
more. He was not aware that this 
new tax would occasion any iocon- 
vcpjcnce ; or at least lie was persuad^ 
that it would cause as little as any that 
could be devised.— With regard to 
■ greater sum of 870,000/. the principal 
tax which be meant to propose to meet 
it was an increase of the cust^jdu- 
ties. He thought this woi;,’ir"Se in- 
finitely preferaUe to any augmenta? 
tion df the assessed taxes, ^or of the 
stamp duties, which had lately been 
so much increased. As the most con- 
venient mode, he proposed to raise 
the sum of 8 or 900,000/. by a^eo^- 
ral inpreasc of the custom dutics'vith 
certain exceptions. Tliese exceptipna 
were the duties on tea, sugar. Vine, 
raw silk, and cotton wool, pn 
other articles which paid custoea di|* 
ties he proposed an increasf* of 25 
per cent. No such generabaugmep- 
tntion had oepurreef siii^f kdjpA, and 
only one partial and small IgcKase in 
1805. Under the »yxistiag . circum^ 
stances -of the conhtry this inerr' 
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would be comparatively little felt. 
For the country had until recently 
been so much excluded from foreign 
, trade, ihat all foreign articles had 
come to our markets, what with the 
difficulty of transmission, the charge 
of freights, &c, under an augmenta- 
tion of expence, greatly exceeding the 
proposed rate of duty Many circpm- 
stances had, however, recently com- 
bined to render those articles at the 
present moment cheaper to the con- 
sumer, even with the increasetl tax, 
than they were last year without it. 
He would estimate the amount of the 
increase of the custom duties at from 
850/, to 9tX),000/. — In addition to 
this, however, he meant to propose a 
slight augmentation of the excise du- 
ties in a particular branen. He pro- 
posed that this should take place on 
French wines, an article of mereluxur^, 
entirely confined to the higher orderSj 
and if checked in the importation, or 
wholly shut out, he should consider 
the exclusion to be a national advan- 
tage j On French wines he propoaed 
today an additional excise duty of \3d. 
a bottle, which would be about 18d. to 
the consumer j a tax that could not be* 
considered very burdensome to the 
counAiqr. The produce he Estimated 
at no very gteat sum, and 

one indeed which it would hardly be 
worth while so to raise, were not the 
subject itself one so prbjier for taxa- 
tion, that even Were the import likely 
to' produce less, or were the cousump- 
tidrt to be so diminished as to impair 
the existing produce of the duty upOn 
it,' he should still feel it to be incum- 
bent \ipon .him to make his present 
proposition.— The estimated produce, 
therefore, of thb permanent taxes 
would be f 50,000/.— from the general 
increase in the consolidated ^uti^s of 
Customs,— 100,000/. from Ae duty on 
tobacco, -.-and 30,000/. from the outy 
French wines^^naking in the whole 
somewhat^ short of a-mStiUn; 


to answer two objects, — the support of 
the sinking fund, and to make good 
the defalcation caused by the abandon- 
ment last year of the auction duty. — 
Although he had thought proper thus 
to propose a substitute for the auction 
duty, he by no means lost sight of it. 
He did not think it would be satisfac- 
tory. to take it for the purpose of 
contributing to the immediate supply ; 
but he reserved to himself the liberty 
of proposing means to prevent fraud, 
and to regulate the duty, if he should 
findit necessary so todo. — ^Thosewhicli 
he had mentioned were . permanent 
taxes. He should next propose to lay 
some further taxes under the head of 
war taxes, for the general purpose of 
assisting the supplies forghe year, and 
for the particular object of providing 
for the one pe^ cent, sinking fund, or 
exchequer bills outstanding on the 5th 
January of each year, to be granted 
to the commissioners for th^rediiction 
of the national debt. These yyar taxes 
he wished to class under the head of 
imports and exports. The first that 
he should propose would be a general 
increase of duty on the iniportation of 
all goods and merchandise the manu- 
facture of the French empire, and of 
all the countries dependent on France. 
It was t roe, that trade licences to F ranee 
and her dependencies were not now 
granted by government, but it was 
obvious that circumstances might ren- 
der it politic tc renew them ; and wc 
had an undoubted right to retaliate on 
the enemy all the oppression in which 
he had persevered pgainst our com- 
merce. It was proposed to double the 
war. duty on such ' articles. Those 
war- duties were at present equal to 
one-khird, of the consolidated duties. 
He proposed to add to them the 
amdtmt of the other two-thirds, thus 
making; the whole of the duties in 
war double the duties in peace on 
French goods. It was extremely* dif- 
ficult to estimate the probable produce 
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of this increase. It would vary with 
the state of our intercourse with 
France. If he took the average of 
the last three years, he would say that 
it might amount to 20(),00Q/. — Some 
Articles were wholly prohibited ; of 
others the difficulty of importation 
was great ; but by taking the various 
articles, and allowing one as it were 
to support the other, lie was confident 
the produce would not fall short of 
that which he had just statcc^ With 
respect to the exports, the trade about 
to open would in all probability be 
so great, that no material inconve- 
nience could, in his opinion, arise from 
adding a halfpercent, to the presen t ex- 
port duties. In peace, such a proposi- 
tion would b? impolitic~not so at the 
present moment. He calculated that it 
might produce about *150,000/. and 
on this branch of increased revenue he 
thought h? might confidently rely. 

The increased import duties would 
be on goods coming from all coun- 
tries dependent on France. It would 
give him great pleasure to see those 
duties lessened by the diminution of 
the number of those countries. They 
were not to attach to the exports of 
any countries in amity with his mar 
ji^sty, and the declaration of that a- 
mity would immediately cause the ces- 
sation of those duties.— The only other 
additional duty on the exports which 
he meant to propose, \yas a duty of a 
penny a ppand on the exportation of 
foreign hideS) which would operate 
very advantageously on our leather 
manufactures in Toreigii markets, and 
it would have been proper perhaps 
that ere now this measure should have 
been adopted, as hides might con- 
sidered as in some measune S mUitary 
store,— The only remaining article of 
pi-oposed taxation, was one which he 
was induced to adopt , on political as 
well, as on financial principles— it was 
a duty on importation of American 
potion wool. The American govern- 


ment had declared their principal ports 
to be in a state of blockade, extend- 
ing frpm Rhode Island souidiward ; 
thus endeavouring to deprive iur ma- 
nufacturers of that important law ma- 
terial. He had every reason to oelieve, 
that if proper* encouragement were 
given to the importation of cotton 
wobJ from our own colonics, this^top- 
page on the part of the Americans 
would oe wholly innoxious to this 
country. It was obvious, however, 
that to create this encouragement it 
would be necessary to secure the mer- 
chant bringing cotton wool from such 
a distance against losing by his spe- 
culation. If the merchant incurred 
the danger of having the sale of his 
cotton injured in our market by the 
American cotton, he would be in a 
stete of little promise and great un- 
certainty. Unfortunately such an oc- 
currence had lately taken place 
when the American government im- 
posed the embargo on their ports, 
which occasioned a temporary stop- 
pagejof the importation qi cottom wool 
from the United States, encourage- 
ment was given by government ^iii 
order to prevent injury to the British 
manufacturer) to the importarijgip of 
large quantities from our c'TO colo- 
nies. But unluckily they came too late 
— the'Americans had taken, off their 
embargo ; and, unprotected by such a 
countervailing duty as that which he 
was about to propose, the British 
merchant sustained very considerabre 
loss. It was to prevent the occur- 
rence of similar events that he was 
induced to make his proportion. 
The object which he had m vi^w Araa 
to procure the fine article from. Abe 
East Indies, by affording a sufficient 
encouragfemeiit to importers. There 
was at present a sufficient quantity on 
hand of every kind; and.it was the 
object of his mcaJure (intended ^ 
remote the imporWition of the 
\nd,) to preven^ the ruin which 
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fall OTi the importer, by any audden 
competition. With this yiew, he pro. 
osed to lay a protecting duly of three 
alfpe/.ce per pound on all American " 
cotton) imported in Biitiah »ihipa, and 
a duty of eixpence per pound on all 
such cotton imported in foreign hot- 
toms. — The whole consumption of 
cotton in our own manufactures was 
80 millions of pounds of yhich 30 
millions came from America. The 
deficiency, even if more were rfow im- 
ported from America, would be made 
up by that imported from the West 
Indies and Brazil. — There was oxdy 
one objection to this measure, which 
was, that it would raise the price of 
the raw material on the maniifac- 
turers in the first instance, J^id even-" 
tuallyoii the consumer. With respect 
to the home consumer, he thought, 
however, that it could be liardly felt* 
and with regard to the export trade, 
he was of opinion there was no rea- 
son to apprehend any rivalry on the 
continent of Europe, and America 
wat* at present out of the question* 
He apprehended that no fear could be 
entertained of any competition in* 
France, where the duty on cotton now 
was five shillings per pound, 
whereas the duty in ^contemplation 
here would only amouct to nine. pence 
entirely „which threw at present a sort 
of monopoly of this atticle into our 
hands. A% to the other nations of 
the continent, some of whose tenito- 
Jics were the seat of war, and whose 
general internal insecurity was adverse 
td cdmthercial enterprise, but link 
apprehended from their com- 
He {'onoerved, at the same 
time, that it would desirable that 
government shoaW have the means of 
varying this me^nroaccofdifig to ck- 
ifiphistances, and with this ^whe had 
it in contemplaticlti to piro|>oee that a 
j nearer lihmild be^ivcn to hk majesty 
irotinbil to tus^d nr ruduce any of 
\06e waKduties, Recording to eny 


circumstances which might arke at 
this important crisis to make it expe- 
dient 60 to do.— He hoped he had 
provided for the charges required by 
the public "service in the least objec- 
tionable manner. It was diiiicult in 
these cases to calculate exactly, but 
he thought he had here made ample 
provision for all reverses, as the taxes 
in questiop would, in the ordinary 
state of trade, produce three times 
as muck as he had calculated. Any 
surplus in the present case would go 
into the war- taxes, in aid of the. other 
reaoui*ces of the country.— The reso- 
lutions arising out of these proposals 
were carried after a short debate. 

On the 11th June, the Chancellor 
^of the Exchequer for Ireland laid 
before the House his plan for meet- 
ing the extraordinary and additional 
expenditure of this year, which he 
stated as amounting in romrd numbers 
to 600,000/. *♦ He was aware,' ' he 
said, ” that it was the opinion of some 
gentlemen* that the system recently 
introduced into tliis country, might 
apply, in a certain degree, to Ire- 
land ; and that recourse might be had 
to the sinking fund. But, however 
ithis might be demanded, by the hope 
of avoiding fresh burdens, yet, 
arguments applied to the state of this 
country coufa not be applied to Ire- 
land in an equal extent. It had been 
hie principal object, in taxes which 
he had already the honour to propose, 
several of which had met with the ap- 
probation of the Hpuse and the sanc- 
tion of parliament, to press as little as 
possible on the lower classes of the 
community, and avoid bearing on 
those gryat scurecsof prosperity whkh 
were absolutely necessary to the well 
being of a nsiag countiy. To pur- 
sue' a different policy in a country 
deficient in resources* and possess- 
ing no capital, would be the 

means of defeating her prosperity, and 
rendering ineffccttftil thpsc burdens 
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which were imposed on her.— He 
had alneady stated^ that the charge 
for the loans of the present year was 
595^^391. He would now proceed to 
explain the means by which it was in- 
tended to meet this charge.' He had 
already submitted to the House a pro- 
position for the further increasing the 
rate of the custom-duties in Ireland ; 
that increase was 25 per cent, which 
was estimated to produce* 77f.^26/. 
The increased duty of 12 . 9iL per 
lOOlhs, on tobacco, was estimated at 
43,722/. The additional duty on cof- 
fee, 1 ,9(X)/. The increase of one-third 
of the difference between the British 
and Irish duties on foreign wines, 
40,565/. These, with one or two 
alterations in existing taxes, formed 
an aggregate of 265, (XX)/. The next 
duty was that which had^already been 
sanctioned by the House, the ad- 
dition of Ss. per barrel on malt ; the 
produce of which was estimated at 
115,0(X)/. The next duty he had to 
notice, was one to which, if he could 
judge from the general sentiments of 
the House> he could expect ao op- 
position ; he alluded to an additional 
duty of sixpence on each gallon of spi- 
rits. It had been justly argued that 
3s. having been imposed on each barrel- 
of *roalt, there should be a correspond- 
ing duty laid on spirits. He did not 
think that the addition of sixpence 
per gallon could xnatcrialiy affect the 
interests of the distiller.; at the same 
time, he felt coniidentf that an in- 
crease of duty on the distilleries was 
a measure which parliament ought not, 
and would not, in the present posture 
of affairs, be anxious to oppose. The 
amount of this additional duty on 
spirits, calculated on 4, 4f00,pCX), gal- 
lons, a less quantity thafl was ever 
known to have been distilled in any 
one year, would be 1 
next duty he had to state was one to 
which parliament had already acceded, 
that was the augmentation of the as- 


sessed taxes; this augmentation was 
on the whole of their amount estimated 
at 25 per cent. It did not however 
operate generally as a duty of 2jp per 
cent, because persons in the ibwcr 
ranks of life, aud who might ber sup- 
posed unable to bear it, did not come 
within its scope td that extent- The 
principal produce was expected from 
the rich ; taking, therefore, the wl)ole 
tax, he epimat^d that it would pro# 
duce 100,000/. The alteration in the 
postage^dutics, which had been agreed 
to by the legislature, he calculated to 
produce 15,000/. and a regulation of 
the excise duty on leather would take 
place, which was estimated at only 
5,000/. The whole amount of these 
duties would be 610,000, being 15,000 
Ihore than the charges created by the 
loans,** ^ 

After having thus stated the van- 
ops sources of taxation, by means of 
which the Irish government proposed 
to meet the additional expenditure, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
Irel^d made some interesting remarks 
on the state of that country, with 
which we shall close the present 
chapter. . 

The general amelioration of the 
country,*’ he observed, was evHent 
from the state of the excliPii^ge be- 
tween Great .Britain and Ireland, 
which, notwithstanding thejsum an* 
nually transmitted to absentees, was 
now much improved. rate of 

exchange was formerly as high as 17 j 
but in the present year it fell to fivtf 
and one-half. Many objections'* had 
been made in former years, when the 
Irish budget was brought forwards 
one of these was the high charge 
the collection and management of the 
revenue. He was happy to announce, 
that a Vtry great improvement had 
taken plac^ in that res'pect.** He then 
entered into a statement to shew the 
saving which had taken place in the 
collection of the revenue since ISH'f 
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from which it appealed, that the gross 
revenue was now collected live per 
cent, under the rate of that year ; and 
the t^^t revenue eight per cent, In 
the office department in particu- 
lar, the revenue was now, /collected at 
a much more moderate rate, and with 
much greater ease, than formerly ; the 
rate at which the net revenue of that 
department had been collected, being 
20 per cent less than in che preceding 
year. 

He then observed, that » Ireland 

could not bear, in addition to the 
taxation already imposed upon her, 
those heavy direct taxes in the con- 
teiTiplalion of some gentlemen, with- 
out trenching on those resources 
which were the foundation of her 
prosperity. He was favourable to an 
union of the financial departments of 
the two countries, from which he con- 
ceived most beneficial results would 
be derived. He was aware that a 
more efficient controul of the depart 
raents would be one of the first conse- 
quences ; and this would be foil wed 
by a diminution of expenditure. He 
went, however, no farther than to de- 
sire to unite the treasuries^ and to 
consolidate the debts. For if gentle- 
men supposed that Ireland woqld af- 
forJ^Vpntribuiiou on the same prin- 
ciples as England, evexi in the propor- 
tion which her growing means^and in- 
creasing pcpula cion might induce them 
to reckon pn, they would find them- 
selves greatly mistaken indeed ; even 
those who calculated on a great in- 
(;reaSe of general receipt by the impo- 
sition of those taxes which Great Bri- 
tain paid, were deceiving the country 
and themselves. Ireland now paid 
taxes on her consumpt'ion, from which 
great Britain w^as exempted — ihc prin- 
cipa’ articles of that consumption were 
of British manufacture, and^of British 
produce, — and besides those articles 
wh^cti were charged with heavier im- 
^ Iceland paid nearly 300,000/* 


per annum, on the importation of ar- 
ticles, moat of them of prime necessi- 
ty, none of which were liable to any 
internal duty in Great Britain. It 
would scarcely be contended by the 
warmest advocate for what was called 
rigorous taxation, that.if the financial 
system of the two countries were to 
be in other respects assimilated, the 
Irish people were still to be subjected 
to duties such as these ; to preserve 
them, as protecting duties, would be 
in his mind the most puerile policy ; 
since it must have the effect of com- 
pelling every consumer in Ireland to 
pay more than the article of his con- 
sumption was worth, or than he ongliL 
to pay for it. 

Here then there W9uld be a loss ot 
300,000/. per annum in our customs, 
which the new system of finance must 
supply. But there was much more. 
The property- tax payable on the in- 
terest of the Irish debt received in this 
country W'ould surely be considered 
applicable to the Irish supply, and 
ought to be carried to the account of 
that country, which provided with 
much difficulty for its charge. The 
same result would arise respecting the 
property of Irish absentees ; at least 
■in equity he was sure it ought, and 
the deduction on these two last-men- 
tioned grounds be at least half a mil- 
lion from the general resources oi the 
empire. On this he only estimated the 
remittances to absentees at two mil- 
lions, which was the amount presumed 
in the year IHO^, when a committee 
of the House of Commons enquired 
into the state of the exchanges between 
Great Britain and Ireland — At the 
same time he had little doubt that the 
proportion of absentees was greatly in- 
creased— die number who had follow- 
ed the seat of legislation and of go- 
vernment was necessarily great, and he 
was sorry to say that many who had 
not the same excuse daily added to 
those, who drew the sole resources of 
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their support from the country which 
they •had deserted. The tv/o heads 
which he adverted to would altogether 
diminish the supply of Great Britain 
by the amount of half a million, while 
the duties on articles of consumption 
imported into Ireland, and the pro- 
duce of the hearth and other duties, 
which he was prepared to contend we 
could not, if we introduced, or rather 
attempted to introduce, the taxes paid 
in Great Britain, any longer retain, 
would shew that one million per an- 
num of tliis expected revenue which 
was to flow into the imperial treasury, 
was not in fact any addition or increase 
to the general resources of the state. 

He wished to apply these illustra- 
tions not against any measure which 
others might recommend, nor wishing ’ 
to conceal from himself nor from the 
House the efforts he should in future 
years be called upon to make. But 
lie advised the sanguine calculators of 
• increased revenue, who, be it observed, 
were not those persons best acquaint- 
ed with the means or circumstances of 
Ireland, to pause before they^jumped 
to their conclusion, and to bear in re- 
collection, that all that might be add- 
ed to a flnaiicial statement was not ne- 
cessarily added to the revenue of Ire- 
land, or to the general receipt and in- 
come of the empire. With respect to 
the contribution of Ireland of sixteen 
millions and a half, he, who had to pro- 
pose measures to parliament to provide 
for it, could* not but contemplate with 
apprehension such an increase ; but, 
aware, as he must be, of the diflicul- 
tics which it imposed upon himself, 
and not disguising from the committee 
what the pressure of it must ultimate- 
ly be, it would still be unfa^ t(\,draw 
any comparison from the ' last and the 
present year of extended military ope- 
rations and increased expenditure in 
every part of the world, which had oc- 
casioned to us so heavy a charge. He 
would not advert to what that calcu- 


lation at the time of the union might 
have been ; the political circumstances 
which had since occurred could not 
^ then have been contemplatedlfby any 
' statesman ; but this he would siy, that 
unless ther circumstances of thi( coun- 
try were exceedingly altered, unless 
there was a dim'fnution of our expen- 
diture, it was impossible for Ireland 
to go on at this rate of contribution. 
Parliament ought not to deceive itself, 
at least he would not lend himself to 
the doception. ' Did any man suppose 
that a country, the annua! revenue of 
which was only five millions, could go 
on raising 16 millions per annum ? Ire- 
land must borrow to pay this contri- 
bution, and he who hoped that she 
could supply the rest with war-taxes, 
as ill Gj^at Britain, or by supplies rai- 
sed to any great extent within the year, 
lAiist be ignorant indeed of the circum- 
stances of the country for which he 
was undertaking to legislate. He at 
least would, until every other means 
of supply were exhausted, warn par- 
liament against what, even in a finan- 
cial point of view, would be deemed fa- 
tal to the growing wealth, and to that 
which could not grow without wealth, 
the future productive revenue of the 
country — and he spoke of a comitiy, 
of the state of which, limited-rfiTiis of- 
ficial experience had been, he was yet 
not ufTinformed. The exertigns of Ire- 
land had been great.-— Great Britain 
was to raise in tlie present, year twelve 
hundred thousand pounds by new taxee 
—Ireland was called upon to provide 
more than half that sum by new duties 
—Ireland, a country beamig no com- 
parison in point of natural or improved 
resources. In the year 17^5, wjieii'^r 
Pitt proposed new taxes to the amount 
of 900,000/. per annum, it was deem- 
ed afte^ the dura tig n of the Ameri- 
can contlirt, and the exhaustation of 
the national means, the greatest ef- 
fort which any country had ever made^;> 
to redeem the puhlj^ difficulties* 
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in less than 30 years, after a war of 
more protracted length, of at least un- 
diminished sacrifice, and increased ex- 
pence, Ireland, the whole of whose an*» 
nual ii^ome at that time did not ex- 
ceed tbt duties that the Britrsh parlia- 
ment then imposed, has undertaken to 
provide six hundred thousand pounds, 
being in the last two years a contribu- 
tion of fresh taxes, more than *her 
whole income amounted to at ^he time 
that the commercial propositions were 
discussed. Let me not then ke told 
that Ireland withholds herself in this 
instance, or that those who are re- 
sponsible as her ministers endeavour 
to obtain for her a partial remission, 
which England has not received. We 
are making fair, and great, and gene- 
rous exerMona in the cause oj^ Great 
Britain, a cause in the support of 
which W6 are not only pledged ITy 
compact, but which our country is, t 
admit, bound to combat for by every 
principle of mutual interest and of 
common safety. If that part of the 


united kingdom is not called upon to 
struggle beyond her strength, if her 
means are not outrun, trust me she 
will yet prove to the empire a source 
of supply and of succour, such as the 
most sanguine mind has not perhaps 
contemplated. Do not attempt to an- 
ticipate too rashly her growing pow- 
ers ;,if you anticipate you crush them. 
I wish my right hon. friends may feel 
with me. "^nether I or another may 
next year fill that situation w^hich now 
I have tlic honour to hold, 1 know not ; 
but the legislature w'ill, I hope, act 
upon the same principles } and *1 am 
confident that Great Britain will yet 
find in our increasing population, in 
the improved fertility of our soil, in 
our extended industry apd augmented 
.means, that Ireland will, in point of 
contribution, ]bc enabled to make not 
less exertions than in other respects 
she has already done, or than the em- 
pire already owes to the loyalty, the 
hardihood^ and the valour of her beo-- 
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CHAP. IV. 


I'ke Pfvicess o/* Wales%^^lJer Letter to the Prince RegenL^^Proceedings of 
Parliament on this Subjects 


The unfortunate differences wh^ch 
had for some years subsisted betwixt 
the Prince and Princess of Wales had 
ceased to attract the notice of the 
public, until, on the 14th of January 
in this ^•ear, her Royal Highness 
was advised to address a letter to 
the Prince Regent, which speedily 
found its v^ay into the public ‘Sprints. 
The letter was, by command of her 
Royal Highness, transmitted by Lady 
Charlotte Campbell to the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Earl of Liverpool, with 
a request that it might be laid before 
the Prince Regent. It was returned 
the next day by the Earl of Liver- 
pool to Lady Charlotte Campbell, 
with an intimation, thsTt as all corre- 
spondence had ceased for some years, it 
was his Kc^al Highness*a detcrmiiva- 
tion not to renevirk. The letter was 
again sent by the Princess, with an in- 
timation that It contained matter of im- 
portance to the state ; but was once 
more returned unopened fur 

ther corrospoiidence took place on the 
subject, which it is of no importance 
to recapitulate. 

T]ic persons who had advised the 
Princess to this measure determined on 
another and mora decided step«N.the 


publication of this letter; -in which 
her Royal Highness stated, that it 
was with great reluctance she obtru- 
ded upon the Regent to solicit his at- 
tention to matters which might at 
first appear rather of a personal than 
a public nature. That if she could 
thin^ them so — if they related merely 
to herself — she should abstain fixim 
proceedings which might give uneasi- 
ness, or interrupt the more weigh- 
ty occupations of his Royal High- 
ness. “ She should continue, in s^bnee 
and retirement, to lead tlie w^liich 
had b^^n presciibed to her, and con- 
sole herself for the loss of tha*i society, 
and those domestic comforts to which 
she had so long been a s'tranger, by 
the reflection, that it had been deemed 
proper she should be afflicted withouf 
airy fault of her own. But there were 
considerations, she observed, of a high- 
er nature than any regard to her own 
happiness, whi^h rendered this ^^ddress 
a duty to herself and to her daughter, 
as well ^8 to her hu^^band and the 
people committed toJiis care.— -There 
was a point beyond which a guiltless 
woman could not with safety carry 
her forbearance. Ii her honour is in- 
vaded, the defence her reputation is ; 
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no longer a matter of choice ; and it 
signifies not whether the attack be 
made openly, manfully, and directly, 
or by'' secret insinuation, and by hold 
ing such conduct towards her as coun- 
tenances all the suspicion^ that malice 
can suggest. If these ought to be the 
feelings of every woman in England 
who is conscious she deserves no re- 
proach, his Royal Highness had too 
sound a judgment, and tf»o nice a 
sense of honour, not to perceive how 
much more justly they beldngcd to 
the mother of his daughter — the mo- 
ther of her who is destined to reign 
over the British empire. That du- 
ring the continuance of the restrictions 
upon his royal authority, she purpose- 
ly refrained from making any repre- 
eentation^ which might then augment - 
the painful difficulties of his Royal 
Highness’s exalted station. At "the 
expiration of the restrictions she st^ll 
was inclined to delay taking this step, 
in the hope that she might owe the 
redress she sought to his gracious and 
unsolicited condescension. She had 
waited in the fond indulgence of this 
expectation, until to her inexpressible 
mortification, she found that her un- 
willingness to complain had only pro- 
duced fresh grounds of complaint ; 
and she was at length compelled either 
to abandon all regard for ^he two 
dearest i;.obiect9 which she possessed 
on earth, her own honour, and her 
beloved child, or. to throw herself at 
the feet of his Royal Highness as the 
'natural protector of both. That the 
separation which every succeeding 
month was making wider, of , the mo* 
ther and the daughter, was equally in- 
jifriops to both. Tq see herself cut 
off from one of the very few domestic 
enjoyments left her— certainly the on- 
Iv one on whioh she set any value, 
tne society of her child~uivolved her 
ta such misery as she well knew his Roy- 
al Highness coitld never indict upon 
her if he were aVs are of its bitterness. 

11 i 


Their intercourse had been gradually 
diminished. A single interview, week- 
ly, seemed sufficiently hard allowance 
for a mother’s affections. That, how- 
ever, was, reduced to a meeting once 
a fortnight ; and she had recently 
learned that even this 'most rigorous 
interdiction was to be still more ri- 
gorously enforced. — But while she did 
not venture to intrude her fecling.-i as 
a mother upon his Royal Highness’s 
notice, she must be allowed to say, 
that in* the eyes of an observing and 
jealous world, this separation of a 
daughter from her mother would only 
admit of one construction — a construc- 
tion fatal to the mother’s reputation. 
That there was no less inconsistency 
than injustice in this treatment. That 
he who dared advise his Royal High- 
ness to overlook the evidence of her in- 
nocence, and disregard the sentence of 
complete acquittal which it produced, 
or was wicked and base enough still 
to whisper suspicions, betrayed fiis 
duty to his Royal Highness, to his 
daughter, and to his people, if he 
counselled him to permft a day to 
pass without a further investigation 
of her conduct. That no such ca- 
lumniator would venture to recom- 
mend a measure w’hich must speedily 
end in his utter confusion. Thus, 
without the shadow of a charge a- 
gainst her— without even an accuser 
—after an enquiry that led to her am- 
ple vindicatioh— she was yet treated 
as tf she wet* still more culpable than 
the peijuties of her subomea traducers 
represented her, and held up to the 
world as a mother who might not en- 
joy the society of her only child.— 
That the serious, the irreparable in- 
jury- ivbich her daughter sustained 
from the ^an thus pursued, had done 
more in overcoming her reluctance to 
intrude upon his Royal Highness, than 
any sufferings of her own could ac- 
complish.— The powers with which 
the constitution vests his Royal High- 
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ness in the regulation of the royal fa- 
xnily, were admitted to be ample and 
Unquestionable. Her appeal was made 
to his excellent sense and liberality of 
mind in the exercise of these powers : 
7nd she willingly hoped that his pa- 
ternal feelings would lead him to ex- 
cuse her anxiety in representing the 
unhappy consequences which the psH^- 
sent system must entail upon her belo- 
ved child. — That the character of the 
Princess Charlotte would be injured 
by the perpetual violence offi^ed to 
her strdfrgest affectioas — by tne stu- 
died care tak^n to estrange her from 
the society of her mother, and even 
to interrupt all communication be* 
tween them. That all attempts to a- 
bate her attaohment by forcibly se- 
parating the parent and child, if they 
s.ucceeded, must injure her,chdd*s prin- 
ciples — if they failed, must destroy her 
happiness. — The plan also of exclu- 
ding her daughter from all intercourse 
-wim the wprld, appeared to her hum- 
ble judgment peculiarly unfortunate. 
She who is destined to be the sove- 
reign of this great country enjoyed 
none of those advantages of society 
which are deemed necessary for im- 
parting a knowledge of mankind to 
persons who have infinitely less occa- 
siotT to learn that important lesson : 
and it might so happen, that she should 
be called upon to exercise the powers 
of government, with an experience of 
the world more confined •than that of 
the most private individual.. To the 
extraordinary talents with which she 
is blessed, and which accompany a 
diapoaitioa singularly amiable, fi'ank, 
and decided, much might be trusted ; 
but beyond a certain point the great- 
est natural endowments caunot<«tr’jbg- 
gle against the disadvantages of cir- 
cumstances and situation. Those who. 
advised his Royal Highness to delay so 
long the period of her . daughter’s 
commencing her intercourse with the 
vrorldi .and/or that| purppse to make 


Windsor her residence, appeared not 
to have regarded the interruptions to 
her education which this arrangement 
occasioned, both by the impossibility 
of obtaining the attendance of pro- 
per teachers,' and the time unavoidably 
consumed in the frequent journics to 
town which she must make, unless she 
were secluded from all intercourse, even 
with his Ro\al Highness and the rest of 
the royal ^mily. — That his daughter 
had never yet enjoyed the benefit of 
confirmation, although above a year 
beyond the age at which all the other 
branches of the royal family have par- 
taken of that solemnity. — Her Royal 
Highness concluded by expressing the 
extreme reluctance with which she 
had taken this impoitant step. 

. No sooner was this letter laid be- 
fore the public, than it became the 
subject of eager and angry discussion. 
Wiliile many approved of tlie letter 
in all its parts, and of the conduct 
which her Royal Highness had been 
persuaded to follow, there were others 
who ‘Seemed to entertain very differ- 
ent sentiments. — It was remarked, that 
many of the complaints made in the 
letter were* extremely frivolous. The 
Prince and Princess, it is true, live 
separately, on the worst terms. TAis 
state of things can only have arisen, 
it was $aid, from causes which the 
Prince deems sufficient ; and Vttre he 
to give up the government of hia 
child to a person whose"*c'dtiduct he 
himself impeaches, he would thus con- 
feas himself to be highly criminal jn 
living in a state of separation from her 
mother. Now it is better that his Rqy- 
al Highness should commit an error 
under an impression that he is acting 
rightly, than that he should persevere 
in miscon<}uct avowedly and delibe- 
rately. The most amiable may err, 
the most profligate alone can persist in 
acknowledged guilt. to the edu- 
cation of the Princess^ the letter ob- 
served, that at Wind'- ir masters were 
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not to be had. But it was asked, wat 
the nation so poor, or the Prince so 
economical, that masters could not be 
alForded at so great a distance ? Th^ 
young princess must come to London 
like t)ic daughters of farmfers and pet- 
ty squires for the benoht of masters ? 
And what masters ? For music, draw- 
ing, dancings French, and German ; 
that i» for accomplishments which di- 
Tert the mind from solid knowledge 
and real acquirements ; which qualify 
a girl for a dancing-room, buf usually 
disqualify her for any thing else, and 
least of all prepare her to govern a great 
country. Why is she not brought 
into society ? exclaims her mother ! 
May not the father, it was answered, 
have been taught by experience the 
evils of society at an early ^period oIF 
life ? To personages of such high 
rank the dangers of general society 
are great in youth. Princes arc sit- 
rounded by Hattery and adulation. 
They may indeed see all the world, 
but they know nothing of it. Truth 
is not allowed to approach rtiem ; 
and those who minister to their pas- 
sions probably become their favour- 
ites. Who lias not heard of the poi- 
son of the air of a court ? and obvious- 
lyKt is a poison to which youth is' 
chiefly exposed. Queen Elizabeth 
was educated in seclusion. ,With re- 
spect ixi the education of the l^rincess, 
it was aske^ is site then eucli a child 
tliat she rfiiKt remain at her raother^s 
j knee to receive the instructions of 
mo^iters ? Is this then the personage 
who is fit to assume tlie reins of go- 
vcyiitrent in the event of a vacancy, 
to rule this great people in these 
eveiatful times ? She, might thus be at 
ouce a sovereign and a pupil ; unfit to go 
alone without the liclp of jjer mother, 
the r ation being incapably of going on 
Without the direction of the child ! 

The imputawns, (it wasttlfio obser^ 
ved) ) to which the letter alluded, were 


made nuiny years before The in veatiga- 
tion had been closed for upwards of six 
years. During all this period her Roy- 
al Highness wa pleased to maintain 
the most profound silence on the sub^ 
ject, though every motive which had 
been stated in her letter, as the in- 
ducement to this last step, equally ex- 
isted at every former moment.—The 
only rational explanation of all this was 
said to b^, that her Royal Highness 
had unfortunately got into the hands 
of couifsellors, who, either from indis- 
cretion, or from bad motives, but cer- 
tainly not with any regard to their 
royal client herself, to the royal fami- 
ly, or to the country, were determined 
to drag the whole of this cause from 
the obscurity in wliich, prudence on 
the one hand, and magnanimity on the 
other, had buried it, into the broad 
day of public investigation.— -If it 
were not resolved to bring this matter 
to an ultimate enquiry, why, it was 
asked, should the letter have* beau 
written, as it was known to have been, 
by a lawyer? Why was it offlcially 
transmitted with copies, duplicates, 
and all circumstances of solemnity, 
through the Prince Regent's public 
servants— the ministers of the coun- 
try ? And why, at last, when the 
generosity of the Prince and the pru- 
^nce of his ministers declined to rer 
vive these discussions — why was it 
with so much previous preparation, 
w'ith such prebminary jMiiUp, ushered 
into the world ? 

With respect to the insinuations in 
the letter, it was remarked, tliat the 
advisers her Royal Highness should 
have ex^ainrd to her, that the matter 
wottl^ not end there— that other con- 
Sl^t^Ces might and must result from 
Ri^that Rere was not a defiance which 
could be thrown out with impunity— 
that the grave charge of suWnatipa 
of perjury, to destroy her^ reputation, 
would not be overlooked— that if the 
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Prince Regent bad studiously main- 
tained silence of fifteen years, upon 
all the unhappy differences between 
the illustrious personages in question^ 
he had now another duty \o perform 
—that silence would be no longer 
delicacy to any of the parties— That 
charges and insinuations could not be 
permitted to be brought against him 
without reply or refutation— that he 
must not be accused of impr<^per treat- 
ment towards his daughter, both with 
respect to her education and her inter- 
course with the world and her mother 
—and that ajny attempt which injudi- 
cious counsellors might make to weak- 
en the affection of the daughter for the 
father, must be met and defeated. The 
advisers of theaPrincess calletl for fur- 
ther enquiry. They said ** that a day 
ought not to pass without further in- 
vestigation of her conduct.*' If they 
were so anxious to have an enquiry, 
said their opponents, there could be no 
reason for refusing their request. 

Her Royal Highness alluded to the 
;csult of the enquiry before the noble 
lords who had formerly investigated 
her case, and appealed to the •• evi- 
dence of her innocence” and “ the 
complete acquittal which it produced.” 
Upon the pniit of “ ample vindica- 
tion” and ** complete acquittal,” the 
report, said her opponents, does “ in 
the char and unanimous Judgment of 
the commissioners^*^ acquit her Royal 
Highness of actual crin^iimUty ; but her 
Royal Highness^ they added, betrayed 
great imprudence in calling for a fur- 
ther investigation, not that there exist- 
ed a shadow of reason fur apjprehend- 
ing that a second enquiry would be 
likely to attach any greater stain to her 
character than had been occasioned by 
tlie first* but because there wore other 
subordmate circumstaacesy tiie detail 
of which should, upon every prindple 
of delicacy, be withheld from the 

t Ofld/ . \ 

The young Princess, it was remark- 


ed, was not seventeen— an age at which 
her studies must be supposed to be 
still going forward — But her mother 
j^eemed desirous that those studies 
should be interrupted, in order that 
her Royal ' Highness might mix in 
societies where she might acquire a 
knowledge of mankind. What socie- 
ties .it was asked ? Balls and routs } 
— Is there much valuable knowledge 
to be obt;:ined in such quarters — much 
health for the body or the mind ? 
Would her mother advise her to fol- 
low the example of some other ladies, 
and obtain a knowledge of mankind 
by attending chemical and anatomi- 
cal lectures ? Would she have had her 
perfect herself in the accomplishments 
of dancing and speaking, by passing 
> her nighty at the operas or the theatres 
—or improve her judgment of the 
powers of harmony, by a nearer inter- 
course with celebrated singers than 
from the box to the stage ? Was her 
royal grandfather's education prose- 
cuted in the way now recommended i 
Assuredly it was not ; and yet no 
monarch ever sat upon the throne with 
more ability, more judgment, and more 
knowledge of the constitution and of 
the laws of the country. 

As to the last point urged in *the 
letter, it was remarked, that the rite 
of conty;ination is undoubtedly an im- 
pressive and salutary one ; but the 
roost rigid divines have ne^er consider- 
ed it as essential to the welfare of the 
soul ; and in the church of England , 
it is no sacrament. Who, then, can 
‘ believe that it was really felt by the 
Phneess of Wales as a personal griev- 
ance requiring remonstrance, that thjs 
princess Chariot^, her daughter^ had 
not yet been confirmed ? But the 
statementj^jthat all the other branches 
of the royal /amily hate been coaiirm- 
ed when younger than the Princess 
Charlotte now is,” ^as not connect. 
The Prince her fatlnfr was not con- 
firmed until he .near ^eighteen 
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years of age, nor was the king her 
grandfather. Where then is the jus- 
tice of complaining because the Prin- 
cess Charlotte has not been confirmed 
at an earlier age ? 

The letter was evidenfly not the 
production of the Ppncess of Wales ; 
and there was a good deal of bad 
taste, it was remarked, in so nuch 
parade and affectation of maternal 
tenderness and domestic feelhig, when 
every one must have been convinced 
that it was not a mother who herself 
expressed her own feelings, but some 
persons employed to make out a case, 
and who talked of sympathies and 
feelings with all the cold and canting 
commonplace of thorough-bred meta- 
physicians. — Why should the Prince 
be the only father in th« empire 
whose management of his child was 
to be criticised by the public ? Why 
is he not to be permitted to judge 
how much, or what company she 
should see; what accomplishments 
she ought to learn ; what preceptors 
it is proper that she should nave-i-and 
when her proficiency in her studies 
may render their further superinten- 
dence unnecessary ? I f it ha'd been al- 
ledged that the health, or the cha- 
racter, or the education, of the pre- 
sumptive heiress of the crown had 
been neglected, the ^blic wwjld have 
felt a laudable interest in having such 
neglect ret^died; but it was too 
much to Iky that any person had a 
, right to enquire why the young Prin- 
ceso went into company so little or so 
much— why she had, or had not been 
• confirmed ; what progress she made 
i^ her education; what visits die 
shoifid receive and pa^ ; thus attempt^ 
to pry into all those little details of 
paternal care add doifte^^ic duties 
which the lettef of the a4viaerdf of the 
Princess of Wdes obtruded on public 
notices to the Mtomshment and dis- 
gust of every rather and mother in 


the country — The paternal kindness 
of the Prince to his daughter, his care 
of her health, of her education, and 
her principles, had long been a theme 
of applause, not only to those very 
persons who were now endeavouring 
to insinuate the contrai'y, but to the 
whole nation ; and the publication of 
the letter, lamentable as it was on 
many other accounts, had, in one re- 
spect at Last, proved not unsatisfac- 
tory ; as it brought forth into full 
view tfie parental feeling which his 
Royal Highness the Pnnee Regent 
had evinced towards his. amiable and 
illustrious child, and the credit which 
the cultivated mind and affectionate 
heart of that child did to the unwea- 
ried exertions of her :jyal father — 
Such were the reflections made on the 
letter which the Princess had been ad- 
vised to publish. 

The insinuations, however, which 
that letter contained, were of such a 
nature that further cn^iiry was' held 
indispensable ; and the Prince Regent 
accordingly referred the whole mat- 
ter t6 a commission, composed of 
the dignitaries of the church, and the 
high officers of the law, who, after 
various meetings, and much delibera- 
*tion, made a formal report on the 
subject. This report stated, that, 
after a full examination of the do- 
cuments, the commissioners were of 
opinion, that, under all the circum- 
stances of thd case, it .was highly fit 
and proper, with a view to the wel- 
fare of her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, in which were equally 
involved ^he happiness of his Royal 
Highness in his parental and royal 
character, and the most important in- 
diNcKeeof the state, the intercourse be- 
twl^l^ her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess of Wales and her Royal Highness 
the Princess Charlotte, should continue 
to be suWeet to regulation and re- 
8traint.~That the motives by^whicb . 
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his Royal Highness had been actuated 
in the postponement of the coj^firma- 
tion of the Princess Charlotte were 
most laudable, as it appealed by a 
statement under the hand of her Ma- 
jesty the Queens that his Royal High- 
ness had conformed in this respect to 
the declared will of his Majesty, w1k> 
had been pleased to direct, that such 
ceremony should not take plac^ till the 
Princess should have completed her 
18th year. — The commissioner^ also 
noticecTsome' expressions in the letter 
of her Royal . Highness the Princess 
of Wales, which might possibly be 
construed as implying a charge of 
too serious a nature to be passed 
over without observation. They re- 
ferred to the words, “suborned tra- 
ducers.” As this expression, from 
the'imanner in which it was intro- 
duced, might perhaps be liable to be 
misunderstood, (although it might be 
impossible to suppose that it could 
have been so intended) to have re- 
ference to some part of the conduct 
of His Royal. Highness, they felt it 
their bounden duty not to omit this 
opportunity of declaring that the do- 
cutiientfl laid before them afforded the 
most ample proof, that there was not 
the slightest foundation for such an 
aspersion. 

This report was communicated to 
t-lxe Princess by Lord Sidmouth. Her 
Royal Highness^ was immediately ad- 
vised to address* herself to the Lord 
(Chancellor, and to the 5peaker>of the 
/House of Commoas,. In her letters 
these distinguished personages, slie 
stated, that the report which she had 
just received was ot such a nature that 
her Royal Highness was persuade ^ 
person could read it without coofider- 
ing it as conveying aspersione- Upon 
her; and although their yagvwoQts 
rendered it impossible to discover pre- 
cisely what was meant, ur even, what 
she had been charged^ wit li, yet as the 
Rf ^J^ss felt conscious of no offence 
liJbt. VI. FAUX i; 


whatever, she thought it due to her- 
self, to the illustrious houses with 
i^hich she was connected by blood, 
and by marriage, and to the people 
among whonf she held so distinguiriied 
a rank, not to acquiesce for a momnt 
under any imputations affecting tier 
honour. That she had not been per- 
mitted to know Upon what evidence 
the membesB of the privy council pro- 
ceeded, still less to be heard in her 
defence. * She knew only by common 
rumour of the enquiries which they 
had been carrying on, until the result 
of those enquiries was communicated 
to her, and she had no means of know- 
ing whether the members acted as a 
body tp whom she could appeal for 
ne^ess, atjleast for a hearing, or only 
in their individual capacities, as per- 
sons selected to make a report upon 
her,conduct. She was therefore com- 
pelled to throw herself upon tlie wis- 
aom and justice of parliament, an^ to 
desire that the fullest investigation 
might •be instituted into her whole 
conduct during the period of her re- 
sidence in this country. ^ She feared 
no scrutiny,* however strict, provided 
she might Ik tried by impartial judges 
known to the constitution, and in the 
fair and open manner which the law 
of the Iaqi}.preSGit!>es» 

When the letter which had^beea 
"received by the Speaker read to 
the House of Commons, Mr Whit- 
bread called on Lord Castkreagh to 
declare whether it was his intention 
to submit any proposition to the 
House on the subject. His lordship 
answered, that he would be ready,^, 
painful as the subject was, to 
every proper explanation when a fit 
opportunity ^pccurred/ 

On the 5th of March,*'Mr Co^rane 
Johnstone made a motion on this sub- 
ject. He called i^n nhe House to 
enter into resolutions oeclartng, that 
the commission in 1806 tp Lords £r- 
skine^Grenville, Spencer, an^^ ElleU^ 
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borough, to enquire into the charges 
against the Princess of Wales, was il- 
legal— ^that the acquittal of her Royal 
Highness by that commission was in- 
valid, because if they hlid power to 
acquit, they might also have con- 
demned — that the Princess was there- 
fore not legally acquitted qt the 
charges brought against her, and that 
this uncertainty might ei?danger, at 
some future period, the succession to 
the crown. He then moved an ad- 
dress to the Prince Regent, that the 
whole documents connected with the 
enquiry of 1 806 should be laid before 
the House. 

In support of the motion it was ob- 
served, that a commission had been 
granted by the king in 18()6, to four 
noble lords, Grenville, Spencer, Er- 
nkine, and Ellenborough, to eximine 
into certain accusations which Jiad 
been preferred against the Princess of 
W ales. That the report made by the 
commissioners contained tlie most un- 
qualified opinion, that the chaVge pre- 
ferred by Sir John and Lady Dou- 
glas, against the Princess of Wales, 
of having been delivcred'of a child in 
the year 1802, vras utterly destitute 
of truth. That the birth, and red 
mother of the child said to have been 
born of the Princeye, liadJtt^en proved 
beyOnd all possibility of doubt* The 
report ct3y)cluded with apme objec- 
tions mStae by tl>e commissioners to 
ithe manners of the Princes8.~That a 
letter dictated by Lord Eldon, Mr 
Perceval, and Sir Thpmas Pabner, 
ihopgb signed by ih» Princt’^ia of 
Wales, purporting to be written by 
lK»r Royal HigLinps to the king, on 
the 9th of October 1806, as a pro- 
test against the report of ihe commis- 
sioners, contained a formal and elaho. 
.rate criticism upon the nature. of the 
icommissjon under which her conduct 
had been revTewed ; asserted, in the 
most unqualified terms her own inno- 
.^ncc/^and desreibed the charges of 


her accusers as originating iji a foul 
conspiracy. In this fetter the Princess 
of Wales threw herself, and the honour 
of her family, on the justice of the 
king— her honour and her life being 
at the mercy of the malice of her ac- 
cusers. — She complaiiud of the ex^ 
•parte crimination, and of the manner 
and way in which the charges were 
credited^ — That after an interval of 
painful suspence, the duke of Kent 
announced to lier Royal Highness the 
near approach of two attoriiieS to take 
away by warrant, half of her family, 
in order to examine them as witnesses 
to a charge made against hfr. The 
only request she made this occa- 
sion was, that the J)uke of Kent 
should remain in the room with her 
till her scjrvants were gone, lor fear 
she should be suspected of holding 
any conversation with them. — That 
the charge brought against the Prin- 
cess before that tribunal by Bir John 
and Lady Douglas was nothing short 
of treason j that if the commissioners 
had power to acquit het Royal High- 
ness of the crime charged, they had 
equally the power to convict her, and 
what was the state of that country in 
which such a thing was even possible ? 
That the noble lords had no autho- 
rity to give 3 judgment on the occa- 
sion-— they had no right to pronounce 
an acquittal, for they had no right 
to find a -verdict of guilty. — As a 
question of law, the matter was left 
as the commissioners found it.— But 
what became of. Sir John and Lady 
Dougjas ? They still persisted in the 
same story $ but if all they maintained 
,W<^re so notoriously false, why were 
liheif not prosecuted That no pro- 
ceedings of the late privy council, ex- 
cept the report, had been transmitted 
to the Princess of Wale8-«-that copies 
of all the examinations ought to be 
given to her ; and it was^tte doty of 
ministers to coytnunicate to the Prin- 
cess of Wales the fresh informationo 
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they h«d taken. That the case ought 
to be tried by llie whole privy coun- 
cil ; and after the tliscnssia^i wliich 
the Princess had provoked, if she 
should then be injured she would have 
herself alone to blame. 

Against tlie motion it was argued, 
that the mode of proceeding adopted 
by its supporters was altogether ab- 
surd. The first resolution in fact, 
unsupported hy any proof I’lie se- 
cond resolution called (or th&sc very 
papery as matter of information, on 
which the first resolution was founded. 
The only object of the information de- 
manded, was to peril Liade the House 
that such serious doubts existed as to 
the succcssioiyo the throne, as requi- 
red the interference of parliament. It , 
were needless to enter injo any detail- 
ed enquiry as to the powers of the 
privy council acting as a tribunal in 
their proceedings on this subject ; but 
it* -was evident, that they were fully 
competent to enquire, whether there 
were, or were not, sufficient grounds 
of charge fpr putting the Princess of 
Wales on her defence. The present 
motion, however, did not go to the 
extent of settling the question, whc-. 
thcr any such proceedings were, or* 
were not, necessary. But if the com- 
misvsioiicrs were not competent to de- 
cide upon the chargesagainst her Royal 
Highness, the House of Commons was 
certainly not the proper tribunal for 
deciding on such a question. If every 
shade in the conduct of the Princess of 
Wales, from the highest degree of guilt 
down to the lowest levity, yrere to be 
considered, that House was not, cer- 
tainly, the place where such matters 
should be discussed.*— >That un- 
fortunate disputes existed between the 
branches of the royal family, a discus- 
sion in the House of Commons could 
serve only to augment die evil and widen 
the breach. The only solid ground, 
therefore, on whic|i parliament could 
proceed, was this,— that doubts were 


created as to the succession of the 
crown. But in the present case, there 
^as not the smallest doubt entertain- 
ed upon that subject. The commis- 
sioners in leOb, from their known cha- 
racter and high legal qualifickions, 
were certainly fit persons to'icidc 
upoq that question ; and they hid de- 
cided ; and no doubts remained on 
theirminds that required parliamentary 
interposition. They did not make an 
enquiiy into the weight of the evi- 
dence of Lady Douglas, as compared 
or contrasted with that of other wit- 
nesses ; but they had decided, that 
they had traced the whole history of 
the child so completely and satisfac- 
torily, that no possible doubt could 
remain J,hat it was not born of the 
Princess of Wales, but of another wo- 
mSh, named Sophia Austin. Nor, in- 
cited, did this decivsion rest only on 
their report, for the question was af- 
terwards referred to confidential ser- 
vants of his majpsty, who gave a so- 
le mi^ judgment, confirming the report 
of the first commissioners. The sup- 
posed doubt respecting the succession 
Was therefore rebutted by the autho- 
rity of the commissioners of the first 
cabinet 5 and also by that of the sub- 
sequent cafijinet, to whom the matter 
was rcfg|/ed, aifd who confirmed the 
judgment* If any doubt vemftined, a 
case might exist as to the question of 
succession, which it migfitbe the duty 
of parliament to examine ; but after, 
all these authorities, would it ra- 
tional for parliament to interfere ? 
Would not such interference lajtliev;.. 
serve to create doubts, where no doubt# 
existed, and gi^e countenance ^s- 
picions contrary to the repeated decla- 
rations of all parries,' that no case 
whatever njd been made out to require 
any such interference on the part of 
parliament ?— It was lerfectly true^that 
there had been no prosecution entered":^ 
against Lady Douglas ; her evidence 
wa$ taken by tl^ conuuissyners in tbh,. 
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tHschargc of their duty ; and it should 
have been stated, in candour, that the 
first cabinet recoinuiendcd that no pro^ 
ceediug should be instituted, unless tJie 
crown lawyers deemed it advisable to 
pros^ute Lady Douglas for perjiity. 
A dise was laid before them ; and 
tlioijgh they .vere satuhed as to the 
perjury, they nevertheless saw difli- 
cuities in the way of establiiiliing it by 
legal evidence, and therefore they did 
not advise a prosecution.— Th^ present 
cabinet had acted deliberatedy and con- 
scientiously in the business, and had 
given their opinion, that there were 
no reasons why her Royal Highness 
should not be admitted to the presence 
of the sovereign, agi eeeably to the re- 
commendation of the former cabinet.—* 
It had been stated, with a marked em- 
phasis, that Lady Dt/uglas’s evidence 
was givr-n by command of his Royal 
Highness tht Pnnee Regent. In this 
matter the Pnucc iiegent followed the 
advice of Lord ruu^Jow, which was, 
to have the evidence i educed wri- 
ting, for the purpose of submitting it 
to legal consideration. Then his Royal 
Highness felt it to be his duty to com- 
municate the circumstance to his royal 
father, with whom, and with whose 
cabinet, and not with his Royal High- 
ness himself, the whdie affaMdiiad from 
that tifne remained.*— There was no 
necessity fewf pursuing the subject of 
this discas9f6n any further. It could 
, not be properly brought forward^ ea- 
cept on the presumption that some 
doubts^ existed relative to the succcs- 
sioii of the crown. But no such doubts 
<][id exist. Parliament, by acceding to 
siiclva motion as th^t now proposed, 
would become an instrument in grati- 
fying that ta'ttte ^for caluipny, which 
uvas so prevalent at the ^present mo- 
tnent.— -*The motion was negatived 
^|WthQut a' division. 

:||?4 .'In consequehee of the measures 
^iSSSteg^ted by the Prirtcesw of Wales, 
tl^ discussing excited irv the 


House of Commons, the whole pro - 
ceedings of 180(3, including tlie evi- 
dence of^the witnesses, soon appeared 
ill the public prints. This result, waj; 
at once disagi ecable and unexpected 
to herself and to her advisers. Sir 
John and Lady Douglas, the chief wit- 
nesses against her Royal Highness, 
whose evidence had been entirely dis- 
credited by the commissioners of 180f>, 
ventured still to maintain the Until of 
what tfiey had asserted on oath. They 
accordingly presented a petition to the 
House of Commons, praying that they 
might be again examined before a com- 
petent tribunal, that if l)ie falsehood 
of their evidence were established, they 
should be punished wi^h the pains of 
perjury. This circumstance, together 
with the puhUcations alluded to, and 
some rumours as to a further examina- 
tion of Lady Douglas, induced Mr 
Whitbread to bring the subject once 
more before the House, ia the 'shape 
of a motion for an address to the Prince 
Regent for the punishtneiit of the per- 
sons ^Vho had contributed^towards this 
insult on the royal family and outrage 
on the public morals. 

The supporters of the motion obser- 
ved, that her Royal Highness was fully 
acquitted from every imputation of cri- 
minality. In these circumstances, not- 
withstanding the family divisions and 
differences, notwithstanding the un- 
happy transattions which had occur- 
red, notwithstanding all that had been 
then brought before the public, to the 
great grief of every, thinking map in the 
laud, yet by judicious advice to both 
parties, by conciliation and submission 
from the one, and by affection and in- 
dul^eace from the other, a happy pe- 
riod might have been put to these un« 
pbasant and painful transactions. The 
malady was not at its crisis till lately ; 
and kindness would have healed boUi 
it and the public feeling, so. l<5ng and, 
60 cruelly lacerated. Can it be true 
then, it was asked, that -those persons. 
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sli^matizfd in express terms as per- 
jiirecl degraded witnesses, have 
been again examined ? That the 
UJtli of February, down to tfie period 
when the debate took place,, in which 
Sir. John Douglas and his lady were 
termed perjured and degraded witness- 
€S, examinations had been going for- 
ward of Lady Douglas, in the pre- 
sence of hef husband, as a credible and 
honourable witness ? Were tte kuig^s 
ministers thus darkly searchingTor the 
discovery of evidence that mi^it de- 
stroy th^ innocent ? Was this the mode 
in which affairs of state of such mo- 
ment were conducted ? Did the Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain lend him- 
self to those sinister and obscure pro- 
^ceedings ? Ho# anxious soever every 
.one might have been, after the pro- 
. coedings on a former nigWt, to advise 
a dignified approach by her Royal 
Highness to the Regent, under the 
conscipusness of acquitted innocence, 
in 'the hop© that she would be met by 
the Prince with feelings of affection 
ancL kindness, yet after the disclosure 
of such proceedings, it was impossible 
that such advice should be given* Un- 
der all these circumstances, and after 
the lapse of a week from the period of 
that discussion, wherein it was admit- 
ted,*on all hands, that the Princess of 
Wales was completely acquitted of all 
criminality whatever, in two newspa- 
pers, simultaneously, appear the depo- 
sitions of Sir John and L^dy Douglas, 
whosd testimony had been so strong- 
ly reprobated. Since this peri«>d, and 
since the deposition of Lady Douglas 
was delivered, various publications of 
documents had been made in papers, 
in the habit of containing expres- 
sions not 'disagreeable to mir4ste«s,4or 
very unwelcome at Carllon-hause.— 
Upon one of these newspapers, called 
the Morning Herald, the public might 
hx*; for whoever saw at the head of 
that paper the crest of his royal high- 
ness conspicuously •displayed,-— who- 


ever knew the habits of the reverend 
proprietor of that paper,— whoever 
knew that the reverend proprietor had 
been recently distinguished by honours 
and by church promotion out of the 
usual course of appointments of that 
kind, — whoever kjiew all this, andkead 
the scandalous publications whicli^iad 
recently appeared in the Morning^e- 
rald, must conclude that they were not 
disagreeable in a certain high quarter. 
Through this channel, it was said, 
these di^usting documents, by which 
the public morals had been tainted, 
were issued.— That after two cabineta 
had declared her Royal Highness guilt- 
less, it should be thought necessary to 
reprint that testimony, which before 
its publication to tlie world had been 
acknowledged to be false and perjured, 
wa^ surprising. After the evidence 
of Lady Douglas, followed in a train 
al^tlie disgusting documents, the false- 
hood of which was known and acknow- 
ledged, and which, abominable as they 
were, had been put into the shape of a 
volume, bearing the name of the kte 
Mr Perceval, by whom the press is 
said to have been corrected. That 
right honourable gentleman thought 
; the Princess of Wales so grossly and 
80 ffrievously injured, that for the sake 
of her vindication it was necessary he 
should th^se painful details to 

the people of England and the tvorld ; 
and he consequently pre^red a com- 
ment upon it, to prove utft falsehood 
of the story, and to expose the villainy . 
by which it had been raised. Now, 
however, when Mr Perce val was dead ,— p 
when her royal highness had no advi-«^ 
sers remaining,— when a series of yew 
had elapsed, during which the pflbw 
had been kept in a state of profound 
ignorance facts wtdclf they sought 
to know wi^Ji eager chriosityr-^-when 
the Princess had been dec|s^^ inno- 
cent and blameless two ^binets, - 
and the witnesses against her were ac^|| 
knowledged to be perjured and 
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dcd, then, and not till then, was the 
gtiblic eye polluted by these unfound- 
ed, these indecent statements. What 
was the object ot the late Mr Perce vat 
in wishing to submit these documents 
to tliQ examination of the public ? To 
provf the innocence pf the Princess of 
Walas. What was the object of their 
publication now ? To prove the 'guilt 
of her Royal Highness. After so many 
declarations of ner innocenC^t from all 
sides, these papers were brought for- 
ward to deceive the public, and to lead 
to a base conclusion of her guilt- Mr 
Pcrccval would have given them to the 
world to protect injured innocence, and 
now they were adduced in order to ca- 
lumniate the very woman of whom he 
Was the adviser, defender, and frienti 
What woman was ever before placed’^ 
in such a situation ? Was it po&t'hle 
for matters to rest here ? Was not a 
decision imperiously called for ? The 
sooner it came the better would it be 
for the crown and for the people. For 
how many long years had her ^oyal 
Highness suffered under surmises, insi- 
nuations, and accusations ? It was efevdn 
years since they were commenced, 
she had not yet passed through thi» 
fiery ordeal. To whom was the de- 
lay to be attributed ? The Princess of 
, Wales had at all periods loudly claim- 
ed public enquiry.^ *^ln IBCiJy by the 
ndhrice of Mr Perceval and Sir Tho- 
rms Plome^ she demanded a fair and 
triak was granted^ lit 1SI3 
•alic had again thrown herself upon the 
Regent and upon parliament, in- 
atstiiitgupon her innoceacC, and demand- 
be tried- I)uring all this time 
Wen deprived or the comforts 
to \9hfeti hei* yank and situation entitle 
her, and .e^cMed from almost every 
Social intefi!0ws4 froisi all mater- 
hiil ehdeahnCni($« ‘ She a letter 
of Cdmmbns, clakhing— 
dteteyi ndtfconupassion, not pro- 
but — juatiCe. * ** Try me,’^ 
before a tribunal competent 


to decide, and let that decision be fi- 
nal.** “ No,’* said the ministers, “ you 
shall ber^tried, not before a public tri- 
bunal, bu\ before the tribunal of the 
public. Ewery man, woman, and child 
in the empire shall read the evidence 
against you.” She demanded, Let 
me be judged by my peers, and if 
guilty, let me be condemned and suf- 
fer,** No,’* replied the ministers, 
you sh^ll be tried by self-elected 
juries, i^ot of your peers, in every ale- 
house in tl;e kingdom. Your j^’dges 
shall be the ignorr-ut of ri'ankmd, 
incapable of drawing le^al inferences 
of guilt or innocence. We will expose 
you, degraded, unprotected, to the 
view of the curious multitiuie ; you 
shall be stripped to the ifyes of a gazing 
world.’* “ Good God ! ” exclaimed a 
redoubted ofator, (Mr Whitbread) in 
commenting on this ;ul;jcet,“isthi3 the 
way that justice is adminiuered in Eng- 
land, the country that boasts so.much 
of the purity of its laws, and the ex- 
cellence of its establishments ? Is this 
the mode in which innocence is main- 
tained against the poisoried shafts of 
calumny!** — After the decision of the 
four commissioners appointed by the 
;king to make the necessary enquiries, 
and report thereon,-— after tlie most 
unequivocal vindication of the Princess 
of Wales, as communicated in their 
report, — ^it appeared that a fresh exa- 
mination took place into the evidence 
which had b^n completely disregard- 
ed and discredited. This new enquiry 
was managed by a noble person, who 
seemed desirous tcT give force to that 
which hrfd been previously deemed of 
no validity. When the witness whom 
he had summoned before him said, I 
ne#r belkved the report, I treated it 
as the infamous lie of the day,’* what 
was the Conduct of that noble poison ? 
In a very significant manner, he con- 
veyed a notion to the person eiyimintd, 
that he (the noble lord) still did give 
credit to the report. He shook hi9 
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head most significantly, and appeared 
to disbelieve the strong testimony of 
the witness whom he had called before 
him. If persons who arorthe most 
enlightened retain their preiudices, and 
no means are left for vindication, how 
is innocence tt) be maintained ? ** Does 
it not become us as men,** said the 
orator already alluded to, as lovers 
of justice, as representatives of the 
people, as supporters of tjje dignity 
and stability of the throne, when such 
crimes are attributed to one so near it, 
to brint the matter to a decision ? Is it 
not ou/ boupden duty to seek a speedy 
determination, for the sake of the go- 
verning authorities of the country ? It 
is not the Princess of Wales alone who 
is shock^^-d such proceedings. Is 
not the Prince of Wales, her natural# 
. protector, shocked ? Ase not the mo- 
rality, the virtue, and the loyalty of 
the people shocked ? Is not the mo- 
nari^hy itself interested in the deter- 
rttination i Yes, we are all, both indivi- 
dually and collectively, shocked and 
afected in the deepest and teuderest 
points. Ib is totally impossible that 
the matter can rest in its present state. 
It is impossible, whether the rights 
and interests of the crown or of the 
subject are considered, that the matte# 
call be deferred any longer. If the 
sentence of acquittal which has been 
pronounced, is to be set up as a bar 
against that crisis which appears abso* 
lately necessaijy, can it*be denied that 
there are peoj^e who, in opposition to 
the asserUoii of the innocence of the 
Princess of Wales, are at all times 
ready to shake their heads^ and who 
cannot help thinking that thefe is 
something in it ? It is high time that 
51 thorough scrutiny sho\nd be^lhsti- 
tuted. It is high time that every cir- 
cumstance, hint, and suggestion should 
be sifted in every way that human in- 
j^nuiy^ can devise, for the purpose of 
doing justice, not to the Princess of 
Walea onlvi but to all who arc impli- 


cated in the transaction.” — In what 
situation, it was asked, is the succeB<* 
sion to the throne placed ? LadyDou- 
, glas had been again c:^mined as a cre- 
dible witness, not only oy a magistrate, 
but she had been treated as such by 
the Lord Chancellor of England, The 
evidence of Lady Douglas ha<f gone 
farther than to inferences from ,what 
she had heard in her conversations with 
the Princess of Wales ; for she had 
positively sworn, that, to her know- 
ledge, ^he Princess of Wales was not 
only with child, bat was delivered of a 
male child. If so, the Princess of 
Wales was in imminent dangerT If so^ 
the Princess Charlotte was involved in 
danger. But, what was still more 
^striking, Douglas herself per- 

sisted, and offered in her petition to 
maintain, at every risk, the truth of 
h3- depositions. Why had nothing 
been done to ascertain the truth of thi^ 
story? For if true, this male child^ 
and not the Princess Charlotte, mtist 
inherit the throne, unless it could be 
profed that he was the offspring of an 
adulterous intercourse. On what au- 
thority did the acquittal of the Princess 
*of Wale? stand ? On this I^ord El- 
don, as a lawyer, said, the greater part 
of the evidence was satisfactorily dis- 
proved, and as for the remainder, all 
men utt;^y di|eredited it. But the^ie 
mysterious examSfiationa stiU*coqtinu- 
ed, and her Royal H^hness found, 
that tbete was not, eveuriu this coun- 
try, any tribunal before which her 
guilt or innocence could be brought to 
issue, if she resolved to quit this 
country, she had now no father tp 
to; nor had she even lier fatW's 
country to afford her an asylum.#3npli 
after the perioS when examina- 
tions had been vf ith sp piuch 

acrimony^ayi^t h^4i)cIoved daughter, 
he had paia the fSiVit of, nt the 
battle of Jena. Sh(^iad, 'hSWever,' 
consolation to knoviAhat her fatlu’r^l^ 
received all the papers relative •; 
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investigation of her conduct, and had 
expriebed his dying conviction of his 
daughter’s innocence.— What protec- 
tion, then, had the Princess of Wales i 
She had a riglft to that of her hus- 
band, and of the law. Would the 
Hou^ of Commons deprive her, of the 
latter T Her husband had withdrawn 
from her Royal Highness hia protec- 
tion ; and was the House to with- 
hold from her its protection 2^so ? She 
had indeed her noole mother here— she 
had her bosoip to retire to. She had 
also the countenance and affection of 
her gallant brother, but he had not the 
same means of affording her protec- 
tion. She therefore called on the 
House of Commons— -the representai. 
tives of the people of England— to be- 
come the protectors of an innocent,' 
traduced, and defenceless 8ti:anger-7- 
the mother of their future queen. ^ 
The whole strain of the harangue^s 
made on this occasion, evinced the em- 
barrassment to which, by their own 
folly, the advisers of her Royal High- 
ness had reduced that illustrious^cr- 
senage. To them, in fact, all lier prc.- 
sent misfortunes were to be ascribed $ 
with them had originated all the m-' 
decent publications of which they so 
loudly complained; and disappoint- 
ment and vexation now marked all 
their proceedings.— ^keir 
angry ftXpostulatii^iH, "it was ‘asked, 
what was It tljeie champions of 
lw;rty of tbck^ress rcq;oire4 pajhaiitent 
to do for the purpose of vindicating 
Ihe Princess of Wales from aspersions 
which had been cast upon her ? Why, 
tnilvi >t the distance of about a fort- 
nigR^ punish the proprietors of t wo 
newsgapcirs for having published the 
whole evidq^e on a •matur of such 
interest to tSS^oijptry. proposi- 
tion was to btmg two ,|^ttjters to the 
bi^r of the Hou^ jAt? to Sgree to au 

^dres*, which ^^ccasion their 

^^^ecutien by ih| Attorney-General, 

Jg^^aving published certain deposi- 


tions after all the leading documents 
were alrcjidy before the public. It 
was true that these disclosures could 
not be iWified ; but those who first 
began tne^yiiblication of such papers 
were the parsons to be censured, as 
every one knew that the other docu^ 
ments were not confined to the recesses 
of the state, but had found their way 
into the hands of individuals. If one 
set of persons disclosed a part of those 
documents, it was not to be expected 
that others would suffer the remain- 
der to be concealed. It couj^ never 
be allowed to one party, in matter 
of this description, to publish what 
would lead to false con elusion a affect* 
iiig public men, without an effort be* 
ing mad^ to give a moi'^ fair view of 
the subject. The public knew where 
the disclosures began, and when they 
were once commenced, a strong neces- 
sity arose for going on. But did tba 
pretended friends of the Princess r^Uy 
think they could persuade the Hbuee 
to arrest those printers ? Was it not a 
proof how little the powers of parlia* 
ment were calculated to m^et this sub* 
lect, when an honourable gentlemaa 
having given notice of a grave motion 
for the prosecution of l.ady Douglaii 
lor perjury, suddenly abandoned Uiat 
intention— and after entering into a 
long argument on the cues tion-— after 
making hia own partial comments on 
the documents, instead of endeavour* 
ing to punish Lady Douglas, ended 
with a iROtfon perfectly ridiculous 1 
The motion was only introduced, iu 
fact, to give an oppqrtunity of making 
speeches. , From the course of the ar- 
gument it might be supposed, that iu- 
stsad pf desiring some proceedings to 
be with respect to the Piincesa 
of Waltia, ^be mover was anxious to 
slitew that there was no necessity for 
any interference of parliament on the 
aubjectT-*"ParIiament could not enter- 
tain the subject, either with a view 
the happiness of the parties concern^i 
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ed, or to the preservation of the tran- 
quillity of the country. It had no 
right to assume powci*$ unknown to 
its regular functions, un(kv the spe- 
cious pica of admiiiistcrin^yuslioc. It 
was incompetent to this duty ; and 
neither the act nor the attempt was 
calculated to produce peace in the 
country. By the Portland cabinet 
there had been no. exercise of judg- 
ment on the guilt or innocence of the 
Princess of Wales, but the delivery of 
an opinion on the documents laid be- 
fore tfitm. If it had been the opinion 
of the^abinet, from a consideration of 
the depositions, that she should be put 
upon her trial for high treason, that 
would not have impaired the right 
which she aiid every other person in 
the realm possessed under the law, of • 
being deemed innocent t^l she was de- 
clared guilty. Her conduct was not 
brought before the council to convict 
or acquit her ; and it was the senti* 
inenl: of Lord Grenville^s cabinet that 
it was foreign from their duty to ex- 
ercise, such a power. The minute of 
that cabinet was as follows We 
are fully convinced that it cannot be 
your majesty’s wkli that we should lay 
before you a detailed account of the 
proceedings which have been institu- 
ted by the legal advisers of the Prince 
of Wales. And we beg leave, with 
all due humility, to state, that the laws 
have not placed us in a situation to de- 
cide on t^ gujlt or innocence of any 
subject of the* realm, much less on a 
person so nearly connected with the 
royal family.” Ij^inisters adhered to 
the principle laid down in that minute 
—it w'as npt their dutv to try in any 
judicial sense her Royal Highness. But^ 
iookiniT at all the circumstanceft h^ore 
them. It was for them to sSy whetWr 
ioncie proceeding should not ue institu- 
ted against her ; and, in thpf ^brds of 
minute, it was not deeni^ ex* 
jSedienr that any farther proceedings 
•hould take places” It had been ob- 


served, that tills transaction must come 
to a decisive point One ivay or other— 
and what was this decisive point I Why, 
to hasten that crisis, a prosecution of 
two newspaper proprietors was the 
only measure which tne wisdom^ of t|ie 
mover could devise. What did he mean 
by this ? Did he think it necessary to 
institute this triaffor the purpose of 
proving the innocence of the Princess of 
Wales r->.^The inexpediency of any fur- 
ther proceedings^ was decided by the 
cabinef^ of the Duke of Portland and 
Lord Grenville ; and all the depositions 
were delivered to her Royal Highness^ 
who made such observations on them 
as she thought fit. She had affidavit* 
sworn in contradiction of them; andstiR 
^the subsequent ojpinionof thosecabineta 
was, that no further proceedings should 
take place. The mover on the present 
occasion had not distinctly pointed out 
what course was to be pursued. He 
seemed desirous that a fresh examina- 
tion should be instituted ; but no per- 
son could be considered as a wise and 

f rud^nt protector of the honour of the 
^rincess of Wales, who wotdd ball on 
parliament to pursue such a course, 
even if the legislature were Competent 
to do it, which, however, it was not. 
If the Princess were placed on her tri- 
al, then, of course, she would have the 
protecj;ifl^f th^Iaw for her defence. 
But parliament ou^ht to takd care pf 
those defences which were not accord- 
fog tb the law or constitution of the 
<H>Untry, but arose from that sort of^ 
clamour which was the worst desorip- 
tion of defence to which any person 
could resort. There was no dispoai^. 
tion, in any quarter, to deprive ijjse 
Princess of Wa\es of all proper'^pro- 
tectiod I bn the contracj^^hcre was 
every desip^to affoadl^ the Uttnpst 
protection The fopVbr, in 

this instance, haon^b^n to state 
any measure more sp^ilic tnab the pn^ 
sedition of two printers. Kow, 
he consented to this sacriilcc of thej® 
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berty of the press, it was to be lioped 
that he would have acted on a broad 
and liberal plan ; and, i i stead of ma- 
king tlie invidious selection which he 
had done, ih.it he would have moved 
for the prosecution of all persons who 
had published such documents.— The 
motion, in short, related to a transac- 
tion in which parliament could not in- 
terfere with advantage to the cause of 
justice, to the parties concerned, and, 
above all, to the safety and tranjjuillity 
of the country. Parliament would take 
no step inconsistent with the welfare 
and peace of the country, and with its 
own honour and dignity.— The motion 
of Mr Whitbread was negatived by a 
great majority. 

In the course of the discussions in? 
the House of Commons on this pain- 
ful subject, Mr Whitbread had refer- 
red to an unauthenticated document 
which had been put into hia hands, re- 
lating to the testimony of some of the 
witneftses examijied before the commis- 
sioners of 1806, and had deduced ^rom 
it some inferences, wluch were tinder- 
stood as reflections on the comtniasion- 
ers. The noble lords who fc^'med the 
commission, took an early opportunity 
{22d March) of repelling tnese insi- 
nuations, and of vindicating the whole 
proceedings, which hjd been so much 
misrepresented. 

with reference to this subject, obser- 
ved, “ Your JortJshipa heed scarcely be 
leminded, that a few years since bis 
fnajesty was pleased to issue aconttttis* 
sioif respecting a subject which it is tin- 
necessary for me to name ; in that com- 
misfion 1 found my name included ; but 
th% ^bjcct o^enquiry, the intention to 
issue the siq||nmission,«nd .the comrn^- 
sion itself^^Nl^ aU profound secrets to 
ine, until I to dis- 

charge the highTjf?#''SlS^ duty that 
vitpon me was uiuap^pOflfed* I felt that 
ntch was due' tc^this command ; and 
accompanied with some inward 
^l^^action, that the integrity and zeal 


with which I had endeavoured to dia- 
charge my public functions had made 
a favourable inipression on the mind of 
my sovere^n ; notwithsianding which, 
the mode iyl which this command was 
obeyed has been made the subject v>f 
the most unprincipled blinders. It has 
been said, that after the testimony had 
been taken in a case where the most 
important interests were involved, the 
persons intrusted had thought iit to 
fabricate an unautlu^iised document, 
purporting to relate what was not gi- 
ven, and to suppress what wa? given 
in evidence. My lords, i asq^rt that 
the accusation is false in every part ! 
What is there in the general complex- 
ion of my conduct since the commence- 
ment of my public career, that should 
induce any man to venture on an asser- 
tion so audactous ? Thai it is destitute 
of all foundation, would, 1 trust, be 
believed even without my contradict 
tion ; but where it originated, or^how 
it was circulated, I krsow not.** 

Lord Erskiue Laid, For my own 
part, my lords, I feel the utmost cQn- 
ndence that lAy character a man of 
honour and humanity, and my profes- 
sional experience, would be sufficient 
jin themselves to repel such an unsup- 
ported accusation ; and what princi- 
pally w'ounds me, therefore, is, that it 
should have proceeded from a quarter 
in which I tfiought myself sure of the 
utmost partiality and favour. But, 
putting aside hU favoucor partiality, 1 
trusted that I should at least have 
found cr^jdit for common honesty and 
ordinary correctness in the examina- 
tion of a Witness, until a departure from 
them had been supported by some kind 
ofijrqof.** 

Grenville.— My lords, after 
what has been stated by my noble 
friends, , i feci it utterly impossible to 
remain silent ; but I must fairly con- 
fess that it is not without rehictan<;e 
that I address you ; it is not- so much . 
in conformity witHm^ own feelings 
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in deference to the judgment of others, 
that I have prevailed upon myself, 
even in the cruel situation p which I 
am placed, in conjunction iVith my no- 
ble friends, to utter a single word rc- 
niotely connected with a subject which 
I fervently pray may never become a 
matter of discussion in this House. If 
any man can be so base as to harbour 
a thought to the prejudice of tlxc pro- 
ceedings of the corarnissicners, after 
what has just been uttered, Lam will- 
ing to^^bear my full share of censure. I 
will ncy, because I cannot, conscienti- 
ously tnter into explanations that de- 
signing people may bt* anxious to draw 
from me. Whatever calumnies may be 
circulated, however weighty may be 
the imputations, I will fearlessly do my 
duty to the country, to parliament, and 
‘ to the sovereign, and maintain an eter- 
nal silence upon the general topics of 
this question, firmly convinced that 
lyitbing more injurious to the nation 
could be*attempted, than would beef* 
fected by lending the countenance and 
authority of this House to the wicked 
prevalence of discussions, which can 
lead only to public confusion and an-* 
archy !’* 

Earl Spencer. — « My lords, aftet 
what has been said by my three no- 
ble friends, it might perhaps be con- 
sidered unnecessary for me to add 
any thing to what has been by them 
so ably and clearly stated ; and al- 
though I rise most reluctantly upon 
such a subject, still, considering the 
charge which has been made against 
me, in common with my three noble 
friends, I feel that I owe it to myself 
not to remain silent. I ccuH have 
wished that such a duty had nql^de* 
volved upon me, fearing, Sihai^i may 
trench upon that line of conduct 
beyond which I urn determined not 
to pass, and within which my noble 
Jriends* from being more practised in 
^ihe habit of publiO speaking, have 
more easily kept.^ I confess also, at 


the same time, that I feel humiliated 
at being called upon to answer such a 
charge, or its being supposed for an 
instant, that I could be guilty of the 
baseness ipiputed to me. My noble 
colleagues and myself are charged with 
nothing less than a foul conspiracy, of 
which, if we were guilty, not only vre 
could not appear amongst your lord- 
ships, but we should be unworthy to 
associate with any honourable or rc* 
spectacle man in ^ the country. My 
lords, under these circumstances I feel 
myself most reluctantly called upon to 
say a few words, particularly as, in the 
situation which 1 held at the period 
alluded to, I may be said to be more 
particularly responsible for the cor- 
’ rectness of the documents. My lords, 
to go over again the pdints so ably 
tu^d by my noble friends, would be 
an idle and unnecessary waste of your 
lordships* time; I should only weaken, 
instead of strengthening, what they 
have advanced, 1 shall, therefore, con- 
fine myself to saying a word upon the 
point' immediately in question, and I 
do here most solemnly declare upon 
cthe honour of a peer and the faith of a 
gentlenian, that every word of what 
my noble friends have atated,^ is cor- 
rectly and exactly true.'* 

Such wercvtbe distinct and positive 
declaration^ <7r^tiw^emincnt p^sons to 
whom the enquiry of 1806 had been 
confided, and such the awkward cir- 
cumstances to which Mr Whitbread 
was reduced by his zeal and credulity. 
The paper on which he founded his 
accusations was afterwards confessed 
by himself to be a fabrication. 

Mr Whitbread, however, mad^ An- 
other attempt to revive tfetae painful 
discussions.^ Lord MjWra, who was 
about dep^tting to^e upon him the 

goverumenf which he had 

recently beai appointed, addressed 
letter to the graiuljloclge of 
sons, containing some, allusions tqi| 
conduct of ills lord&hip in the eg' 
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of the investigations into the behaviour uncommon peculiarity of circumstance# 
of the Princess. In that letter there Yet absolute silence is preserved 'upon 
the following passage When it for so k»ng a period by her Royal 
the Prince did me the honour of rela- ^Highness^sV advisers ; a forbearance 
ting to me the representation of Lord only to be (solved by their being too 
Eardley's, expressing great uneasiness cautious to touch upon the point while 
that the asserted notoriety of the in- Kenny was alive/'— Mr Whitbread 
terviews at Belvidere, and the com- remarked in the House of Commons, 
ments of the neighbours, should f5rce ** thht when he first read the para- 
him to take any public steps, I sug- graph, he could not avoid putting the 
gested the possibility that tnefe might same conste*uction upon it, which, he 
be some misapprehension of tj^e cir- found b^rthe public papers, it had re* 
cumstances ; and I entreated, that be- ceived out of doors. He did C9nceive 
fore any other procedure should be it to mean that there was soni^thing 
determined upon, I might send for the in the evidence of Kenny, whioJimade 
steward (Kenny,) and the porter (Jo* the advisers of the Princess afraid to 
nathan Partridge,) to examine them# advert to it during his life*timc ; and 
This was permitted* I sent for the with this impression on his mind, he 
servants and questioned them. My < had intended to have brought the mat- 
report to the Prince was, that the mat- “ter before the House earlier, in order 
ter had occasioned very little dbsciT*.-. that an impression should not go 
tion in the house, none at all in the abroad injurious to the Princess, after 
neighbourhood, and that it was en- the Earl of Moira should have left the 
tirely u^inecessapr for his Koyal High- country, and explanation was impootn- 
nesa to notice it in ^y shape. The ble. Upon reading the paragraph, 
servants had been desired by me however, over and over again, to try 

to talk upon the subject ; Lord Earn- whether he could find out another 
ley was informed, that his conception meaning, it did occur to him, that per- 
of what had been stated byf the ser-^ haps his lordship only meant, that 
vants was found to be inaccurate ; no Kenny, if alive, coUld have contra- 
mention was ever made to any one, dieted any person who said that his 
not even to the lords who conducted lordship examined the witnesses in any 
the enquiry three yea^ afterwards, of manner that was inmroper or unbeeb-^ 
the particulars rela^e/ro^^te^iwants ; ming his dignity# Thinking that this 
and the circumstance never would have might possibly be the meaning of the 
been known ai all, Sad not the le^ noble lord, he did not conceive it ne- 
advisers of the Princess, for the Wee ceMrv to brfng the business before 
putting a false colour on that iqves- ^ the House ^ but, finding by some bb'^ 
tigation, indiscreetly brought it for- servations in one of the public papers, 
ward# The death of KeOny in the that the subject was "viewed in another 
tempted th^m to jrisk this pro^ light out df doors, and that the pub- 
cei^^e. Jonathan Partridge having Be understood that part of the noble 
been knoui^iat the time when he was lor^S letter according to its plain and 
questmned,i!^>e devoted to the Prin- obvio^'^ construction, he thought it 
cess, from ^elmjbion to the now of the greatest importance, that 

but that, Lord Moira should have an opportu- 
Hjghi»rfi& would the next nity of explainilig his meaning before 
be informed of his having hekft the country# As any assertion 

; ,f|p The measure was which came from a man so high in . 

offensive, if not justified by some rank, and $o high ii>character as Lord 
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Moirar, must carry with it great for an explicit declaration of the real 
he thought that an irnpres* meaning of the words in tlje noble 
Mo i ought not to be sufF red to re- \ lord's letter- He was sure the House 
TiKiin on the public miud,^tliiat either would feel a pleasure in putting the 
the Princess or her advisers were ever noble lord^ in a situation most conge* 
afraid that hcV honour would have been nial to his own jjieart, that of expl^ri- 
in Jaugcr from any evidence Kenny ing unequivocally and clearly, a mat- 
might have given. There was- an- ter whicn was at present involved in 
other paragraph, which Lord Moira, doubt, and which might lead to con* 
and none but he, could explain. When elusions and inferences which the no- 


it was stated in the letter, \^hat Par- 
tridge, Xord Eardley’a porter, was 
kao\vn‘^to be entirely devoted to the 
Prince?^, he^ thought it ought to be 
explained, what was meant by the de- 
votion of one of Lord Eardley's me- 
nial servants to the Princess of Wales ? 
How, or frofltowhat reason, it could be 
supposed that a person in that station 
of life would communicate to the Prin- 
cess any ejcamination which he might 
have undergone, was a matter capable 
o£ f^xplanation only by the noble earl, 
and K nQt explained by him, how it 
was possible for any other person to 
explain it he knew not. Finding that 
this part o£ the noble earl's letter, as 
well as that to which he had first di- 
rected the attention of the House, had 
been commented upon in a public^ 
print, and surprise expressed equal to 
that which he himself felt, he cquld 
not be content to suffer the matter to 
pass without making some observa* 
tions, or without pointing out the ex- 
pedicncy, aa well as the absolute ne- 
cessity, of requmng a full and satisfac* 
tory explanation from the noble earl, 
before he quitted Great Britain. 
When the exalted rank of the Earl of 
Moira was considered, and v^hen it 
was known that every thiiig whbh 
came from him would be rece^j^S^y 
the country with that degree of weight 
to which nis lordship's opinions and 
remarks were entitled, he apprehended 
that a feeling of justice, as well to- 
fvarda iJhe Earl ot Moira himself, as 
towards the Princejs of Wales, called 


ble earl would himself be the first to 
lament? — He had' hoped from time to 
time, that this most heart-rending sub- 
ject would have been set at rest. New 
matter, however, seemed daily to b(^ 
brought before the public, and he now 
almost despaired that the subject would 
^ever be brought to a satisfactory con- 
» elusion, unless some decided act of ire- 
coijrnition was either advised by hia 
majesty's ministers to be adopted, or 
Uiat the House would place tneir seal 
upon the matter, and close it for ever. 
How this was to be done, could best 
be pointed out at the proper seasom. 
He Inost sincerely wisnetl, however, 
that the question might be concluded 
by any c*her means than through ther 
medium of that House, and anxiously 
hoped, that without considerable de- 
lay, his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent's ministers would advise him 
to Highness an es-. 

tablishment out oi bis civil lilt, ade- 
quate to the elevated situation which 
she held in this country. Some mode 
or other, he was satisfied, must ere, 
long be had recourse to for the pur- 
pose of dis|ipating all conflicting opi- 
nions, and he trusted it would be stu-h^ 
as to place her Royal Highness in^a 
sphere adequate j to her mwts. ‘*Pbr 
the present he sliould conjSi^t hiraself 
by moving. ) That be sent 

to the Lor^-,*gf^?niye^ng tl^ir lord- 
ships to grant petihjision to the Earl 
of Moira to attend -Ji the bar of this 
HoustN for the pur[fose of being 
mined as to his knowledge of 
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circumatancrs connected with the con- 
duct of her Royal Highness the Prin- 
, cess of Wales.’ ” 

The Speaker having observed that 
this motion was unpreceden^^'d. Lord 
Castlereagh said, “ he thought the 
House must feel, that, according to 
the custom of parliament, the prciscnt 
motion could not be received, and 
that it would be very imj^oper to 
take the step proposed by the hon, 
gentleman. He slioiild, howet^r, not 
confine himself merely to the forms of 
the House, but would say upon the 
substance of it, that he was surprised 
that the hon. gentleman should (after 
six times that the subject had been 
brought forward in different shapes, 
and the feeling of the House was welf 
known upon it,) think it necessary 
again to revive the controversy. He 
could conceive no other purpose whicti 
this could answer but to agitate the 
public mind, and wound the delicacy 
of the House. This was merely a 
collateral point of a subject into ^ich 
the hon. gentleman well knew that 
the Plouse did not wish to gp€er. He 
was also surprised, that at the close of 
liis speech, instead of calling upon 
them to pronounce upo?i the question 
of guilt or innocence, he fihould mere- 
ly have suggested of the 

establi^imcnt of her Royal Highness, 
If no question of form had rendered 
the motion inadmissible, lie should 
have opposed it in its substance, as he 
convinced that no possible good 
could result from the in^rfcrence of 
^lajliament ; and he thought that on 
tlie contraiy, it might in every quar- 
t^k^rove injurious. In his opinion 
the hon.^'^^j(U[it!eman,‘ by his motion, 
had depart^ fcpm thq^ principles 
upon which bound to 

act, and he wtf * 'satisfied that the 
ivhoie of his likely to do 

ll&o public good, but, on the contrary, 
^ great public mischief.” — Mr 
'Canning said, « that having been in the 


House but a few minutes, he believed 
at first tliat this was only one of those 
, irregular ty^nversations which had too 
frequently cf late been introduced, and 
wa« not at the beginning aware that 
there was a motion regularly submit- 
ted to the House. If that had been 
the case, he should not have said a sin- 
gle word upon the subject j but now, 
feeling it to be a question of some im- 
portance^ *he was anxious to stale the 
grounds on which he should .vote for 
passing to the order of the day: An 
hon. baronet (Sir Francis Byrdctt) 
had referred to that understanding, by 
which the House had sliewn its wish 
that there should be no further dis- 
cussions upon tliis unh, Tippy subject. 
tHe believed, that the last debate on 
the subject glided with the under- 
standing, that no possible good could 
result from the discussion. He be- 
lieved, that the House, and every 
member of it, had felt the most dnA*- 
ous wish that tlicy should not be call- 
ed upon for any determination on the 
subject, unless it should cgme to suih 
an extrtrnitys that parliament was ob- 
liged to take some step. As he did 
jiot think that such an extremity had 
*nov/ arrived, he could not coincide in 
the expediency of these renewed dis- 
cussions. He did not imagine that 
the present proceeding was at all ne- 
cessary ; and although he admitted 
it was possible that a case might arise, 
in which the House and the country 
would lind it necessary to come to 
some substantial conclusion upon this 
subject, yet he trusted his majesty’s 
ministers would avoid being driven to 
sii^h an extremity. He admitted, 
th^^here the possibility existed of 
iJiving occasion to recur to such a 
measure, it was proper to be prepared 
for the worst •, but if he was called 
upon to state whether such a necessity 
existed now, he would have po hesita- 
tion in answering in the negative. 
There was another. ^ipression, as he 
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believed, upon the mind of the House 
as to this subject. They thought that 
the abstaining from discussions upon 
it, was the most likely wpY 
about tliat Jiappy terfhiiamon of it, to 
which every one anxiously looked. 
While they abstained from discussion, 
they conceived that there was one 
chruice left for that species of termina- 
tion which all good men and all good 
subjects wished to see. — Pif? believed 
that those men betrayed a vdi y imper- 
fect kilbwlcdge of human nature and 
human feelings, who could suppose 
that tlt3 cofitinuaiice or revival of such 
discussions was the most likely means 
of procuring that termination which 
was so mu(^^ desired. He conceived 
that if those discussions were revived,^ 
the whole period between the first dis- 
cussion and the last might be consi- 
dcred as so much time lost in the ac- 
complishment ot the object in ques- 
tion. It was from these feelings that 
he, and, as he believed, many other 
members, deprecated these discus- 
srioiis/^ 

Thus terminated those unhappy con- 
troversies, which had so long gratified 
the malice of faction, fed the vulgar 
appetite for slander, and disturbed tile 
rvpose of the country. On an affair 
of this kind we have been anxious to 
abstain from minute detail, and have 
preferred laying , before our readers a 
,compcndiou8, but impartial account of 
the proceedings in parliament, to any 
other form in which the subject could 


have been explained. There can be 
no necessity for reverting to the pro- 
ceedings of 1806, or for staining our 
pages with the dep{>sitions of the wit- 
nesses cxfiniined before the commis- 
sioners, or the reflections to which 
such evidence iftay have given rise. It 
has been confessed on all hands, that 
the Princess stands acquitted of cri- 
minality^; but against the charge of le- 
vity, it may seem more difficult wholly 
to dcfi&ad her. Such, however, was not 
the question agitated, in consequence 
of her letter of January, 1813. From 
that letter it appears her advisers in- 
tended, that she should be enabled 
to interfere with the unquestionable 
powers of the Prince Regent, as the 
‘ natural guardian of his daughter, and 
the actual chief magistrate of these 
r«ulms. This attempt, as might have 
been expected, proved altogether abor- 
'\ive ; and the merit, or demerit, as 
well as the influence and authority of 
her Royal HighueiS, remained, after 
all ^he tedious and vain discussions-— 
all the ebullitions of party zeal, and 
all the 'offensive disclosures which were 
• unfortuij'fttely made, precisely as they 
had been placed before by two eucci’ v 
sive cabinets — that of Lord Gren- 
ville in 1806, and that of the Duke ci 
Portland in 1807. With the unfortu- 
nate difte^?fttJ?r'/\‘;uch had occasioned 
so many painful scenes^ neither the le- 
gislature nor the country, it would 
seem, can ever prudently interfere. 
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CHAP. V. 


Affairs of Ireland^^Discussion of tite CathoUc Qitestion in ParliamenL^ 
Conduct of the Irish Cathmcs^ 


1 Kis year seemed to open better pros* tion of the protestant intf •est. Much 
pects to the catholics of Ireland than ,has been said of the question of right, 
any which preceded it. The mini* This appears, .however, to be a very 
sters were divided in opinion as *lo unnecessary metaphysical discussion, 
the merits of the catholic question and one which cannot have any prac- 
they had ceased to interest themselves tical application in the present instance#’ 
with zeal in the result ; and the inch- In the same sense in which religibtls 
nations of the Prince Regent were tm* toleration is a right, a due share of 
derstoodto be favourable to the claims political power is a right ; both must 
of the petitioners. The protestants, yield to the paramount ipterests df 
however, were seized with ahjfh j pe- society, if such interests require it ; 
tit ions against the claims of Roman • neither can be justihably vrith'held, un- 
catholics were poured in from all quar- less their inconsistency with the public 
ters, and a respectable association Was mterest is clearly established. Blit in 
formed, with the avowed intention of the present case, the question does not, 
opposing further concessions. But the in any respect, arise ; for we have Al- 
frietids •f the cath<5Scs'WiTe determi- ready admitted the 'Roman catholics 
ned to persjw^re ; and on the 25th of to substantial power, and what we 
^bruary, Mr Grattan moved that the seek to exclude them from is honour, 
xiousc should resolve itself into a com* The privileges which afe withheld are 
fo** the relief impotent, as protections to the state, 
catholics. The arguments but most galling and provoking to the 
nt^mport of the motion were power- party which is excluded. No candid 
niHy and ably statedj upon this occa- mind can hesitate to adniit, that the 
sidfc^by many disringuisned speakers, cx^usions must be severdy felt, as a 
The mi&m, it watf said, proposed gria^e of the most insulting kind, 
to remove tw^iyl disabilities which That^e rilan of the first eminence at 
afreet a great fellow the bar should be prevented from act- 

Mimjects, on accoW#P* 8 f tnjir rdigion ; ing as one 6 f his h^estj^s, cbunsel, 
I ofFeting, at the e^e time, to accom- orTrbm sitting bn the wncn of justice 5 
i^tiy the measurqwth every security that the gal&nt officer; who has dis<- 
may be required, for the protcc- tinguished himself jn the battiks of his 
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country, when his heart is beating 
high whh the love of honourable fame, 
should be st'>ppcd in his career, and 
see his companions in arms raised above 
him, to lead his countrymen to victory 
and glory, must be felt as fteeply hu- 
Yniliating ! Hoes it require argument 
to shew, that exclusion from parlia- 
ment must be considered as a privation 
and indignity ? Why are men so desi- 
rous of this distinction ? From the ho- 
nest ambition of serving th>,ir coun- 
try, from the pride of abitling by 
honourable engagements, or from 
motives, perhaps, of a less elevated 
description ? Whatever they may be, 
honourable and dignified, or otherwise, 
they subsist in the minds of the catho- 
lics as much in those of other men ; 
and, though the elective franchise, 
which has been granted to the Irish 
catholic, gives him a substantial repre- 
sentation, yet the exclusion from par- 
liament is calculated to operate as a 
co'erc and humiliating di.sahility ; and 
the inert humiliating, because it is a 
mark of inferiority put on the ca- 
tholic, merely for the purpose of 
marking that inferiority. The topic, 
that toleration is one thing, and po 
litical power another, has little appli- 
cation to this case, even it it vrere^ 
just for in this instance it seems to be 
contended t:<at rank, and station, and 
honour, are not the proper appendages 
of wealth, and knowledge, and educa- 
tion, and of every thing which consti- 
tutes political and moral strength. 
In every system of human policy, the 
few must govern the many, but put- 
ting militaiy force out of the case, 
legitimate government must arise from 
their superiority in wealth and know- 
ledge ; if, therefore, you exclude Se 
wealthy and the educated fr^Ji the 
government of the state, you throw 
into the scale of the many, the only 
weight which could have preserved the 
balance. of the state itself. This is 
universally true ; but when you reject 
VOL. VI. PAI^T 


the opulent and the educated, on ac- 
count of a condition which th*, y have 
in common with the many, you add 
the attraction of politics and party to 
the operations of general and moral 
causes ; and, if the principle of ex- 
clusion be a religious one, you organ- 
ize, not merely the principles of revo- 
lution, but of revolution furious and 
interminable. But by the policy of 
separating political rankfrorn property 
and education in any intermediate de- 
gree, the conchision is equally true, 
that the attempt so to separate esta- 
blishes a principle, not of government, 
but of the dissolution of government. 
So sensible of ibis truth were our 
ancestors that, when they saw, or 
thought they Saw, a necessity for dis- 
honouring the Roman catholic, they 
adopted, as a necessary consequence, 
the .policy of impoverishing and bar- 
barizing him ; When they degraded 
him, they felt that their only safety 
was to keep Iiim in poverty and igno- 
rance ; ihcir jiohcy, good or had, waa 
consi*ivrent — the means had a diabolical 
fitness for their end Is it not a per- 
fect corrllary to this proposition, is it 
rot the ^i^gitimate converse of this 
truth, that if you re-admit them to 
wx*alth and to knowledge, you must 
restore them to ambition and to ho- 
nour ? What have we done ? We have 
trod back ; we have rescued 

the catholics from the code, which 
formed at once their servitude and our 
safety, and we fancy we can continue 
the exclusion, from civil station, which 
superinduced that code. Their's was 
a necessity, real or iancied, but a con- 
sistent system ; we pretend no necv*- 
sity ; we have voluntarily abdicate d 
the means of safety, and w** wilfully 
and uselessly continue causes of 
danger. time^t,^ have paused 

was before from those 

sons of earth, the fountains, which 
the wisdom or the terrors of our 
cestora had heaped upon them ; 
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we have raised them up and placed 
thenfi erect— are we prepared to hurl 
them down and bury them again ? 
Where is the madman to propose it ? 
Where is he who imagines that the/ 
can remain as they are ? The state of 
the catholics o' Ireland is, in this re- 
spect, unparalleled »by any thing in 
ancient or modern history. They are 
not slaves, as seme of their absum ad- 
vocates call them, but freemt n, pos- 
sessing substantially the saiSe political 
rights with their protestant brethren, 
and with all the other subjects of the 
empire, that is, possessed of all the 
advantages which can be derived from 
the best laws, administered in the best 
manner, of the most free and most 
highly civilized couiitr^ in the world. 
Po you believe that such a body, 
possessed of such a station, can sub- 
mif.to contumely and exclusion ?*♦' at 
they will stand behind your chair and 
wait upon you at the public banquet ? 
The less vahiablf, in sordid computa- 
tion, the privilege, the more marked 
the insult in refusing it, and tli^ more 
honourable the anxiety for possessing 
it ! Miserable and unworth^wretches 
must they be if they ceas^fi^to aspire 
to it ; base and dangerous, hypocrites 
if they dissembled their wishes ; for 
midable instruments of domestic or 
foreign tyranny if tjiey did not enter- 
tain t^em ! The Jihwi,ip^:)f England 
W^‘uld not, for hall a century, remain 
proof agains*t the contact and conta- 
gion of four millions of opulent and 
powerful subjects who disregarded the 
htinoui'S of the state, and felt utterly 
uninterested in the constitution. — In 
*^eming forward, therefore, with this 
#>|mm of honourable ambition, the y at 
once afford tin* best philgc of their 
8 incenty,‘^..»Hd the most saPiafartory 
evidence of th<^^ title, ^Thcy claim 
the benefit vital prin- 

ciple of the coni^ itution, namely that 
the honours of' the state should be 
to the talents and to the virtues 


of all its members. — The adversaries 
of the measure invert the order of all 
civilized society. They hav^ made 
the catholics an aristocracy, and they 
would tn^at them as a mob ; they 
give, to i[he lowest of the rabble, ifi 
he is a protestant, what they refuse 
to the head of the peerage, if he is a 
catholic. They shut out my Lord 
Fihgal from the state, and they make 
his footman a member of it ; and this 
strange j^on fusion of all social order, 
they dignify with the name oi tlic 
British corjstitution ; and the propo- 
sal to consider the best an< most con- 
ciliatory mode of correcting it, they 
cry down as a dangerous and presump- 
tuous innovation. — Thu catholics pro- 
pose no innovation > They ask for an 
equal share, as fellow Stlbjects, in the 
constitution, as they find it ; in that 
constitution, in whose original starninri 
thty had an und:sputed right, before 
there was a reformation, and before 
there was a revolution, and bcforc^^he 
existence of the abuses, which induced 
the necessity of eitlicr. They desire 
ti' bear its burdens, to .share its dan- 
gers, to participate its ^lory, and to 
abide its fate ; they bring an offering, 
their heart > and hands, their lives and 
fortunes, but they desire also the pri- 
vilege of bringing with them their 
consciences, their rtligion, and their 
honour, without whicli they would 
be worthless and dangerous associates, 
— The position, therefore, to be main- 
tained by those who say that the first 
principles of the constitution are in 
opposition to the claim, is rather a 
critical one Tiny 'must shew tvhy 
it 18 that' a Roman catholic may vote 
for a member to sit in parliament, 
ihi^l yet may not hinvclf be a member 
of '^'hy he may lie the most pow- 
erful and wealthy subject in the realm, 
and the greatest landed proprietor, and 
yet may not fill the lowest office in the 
meanest town upon Ids estatjjs ; why 
he may be the first advocate at the 
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‘ bar, and be incapable of acting as one 
of the counsel of his sovereign ; why 
he may be elector, military officer, 
grand juror, corporator, magistrate, 
in Ireland, where tlic dangert, if any, 
is immense, and why none of them in 
England where* the causes of appre- 
he sion are comparatively trifling and 
insignificant. Besides all this, argu- 
ing as they do, that the catholic reli- 
gion necessarily includes hoitility to 
the state, on the very poiiits\vhich, 
in the oaths taken by the catholics, 
arc ‘olemnly disavowed, they must 
irliew the safety of harbouring in the 
bosom of the state, and admitting to 
Its essential and substantial benefits, a 
body of men whose only title to ad- 
mission has b^n perjury ; that is, a 
body of men, who, in addition to reli- 
gious opinions inconsistent with our 
pailicular constitutions, havi- violated 
tlic solemn obligations v/hich bind 
man to man, and therefore are un- 
worthy of being admitted into any 
society, in which the sacred principles 
of social intercourse arc respected. If 
thc3e things are so, the petitions of 
the public should be, not to be pro- 
tected against the dangers which aie 
to come, but to be rcvscued from those 
which have already been incurred ; 
nay more, if oaths are not regarded, 
we should net rely on the vain securi- 
ties which our ancestors have resorted 
to, and which convsist of oaths, and 
only oaths j but we should desire some 
new means of proving their religion, 
by the testimony of others, and chain- 
ing them down to it, without the pos- 

'sibility of disowning or escaping from 
it. But let us examine, somewhat more 
accurately, these supposed principle^ 
of public policy, which oppose A 
supcrable bar to the admission of the 
Roman catholics. They join issue on 
this point ; so far as concession is in- 
consistent with the true principles of 
the constitution, the safety of the es- 
^'.-iblished cburcfi, and of the protestant 


throne, they admit that they are en- 
titled to nothing ; so far as it is not 
inconsistent, they claim to be entitled 
to every thing. Let it be shewn that 
these great foundations of our liberties 
and of our civil and ecclesiastical poli- 
cy are their enemies, and tU»y must 
yield in silence. Tiiey must receive it 
as the doom of fate ; it must be sub- 
mitted to as part of the mysterious 
system of iVovidence, which, whilst 
it has embarked us in an awful striig.- 
gle, for tlf^e preservation of its choicest 
blessings, has ordained that, in this 
^^>^y not unite the hearts 
and afteetions of our people. Wc 
must cherish the hope that the same 
incomprehensible wisdom which at 
once impels us to this mighty contest, 
ap3 forbids us to use the means of 
success, may work out our .safety by 
meth^lds of its own.— If it can be 
made appear that the imperious inte- 
rests of our country pronounce, from 
necessity, this heavy and immitigable 
sentence upon millions of its subjects, 
they vv^ll learn submission, and not 
embitter their hopeless exclusion, by 
the miscriS ji^discontent and of dis- 
order ; j5ut, oeforc they bow down to 
rhis eternal fiKerdict, before they re- 
tire from the threshold of the consti- 
tution, to the gloom of hopeless and 
ncver-cndiiig ^xcluj^on, are they not 
entitled to luivc it 'proved by afgu- 
mtiils clear as the light *)f heaven, 
that this necessity exists ? Eet it be 
stated in some clear intelligible form, 
W’hat is this fundamental prop of the 
constitution, wliat is this overwhelm- 
ing ruin, which is to tumble upon us 
by its removal. Let us meet and c'lose ^ 
upon this argument ; but beware 
the attempt to outlaw the ^ - A peo- 
ple by an artifi|:iiil and.inielestcd cla- 
mour. Let nOj.v,*:hose, Vho have en- 
couraged the Irish to expect 

redress, now aflccL to be bound by 
this spell of their own raising- This 
wouhl he to psUor with their 
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cpnsciences and the public safety, and otherwise we should have been unjus- 
cntail, as the inevitable consequences, tifiable in Icgaliziiijr it ; vve therefore 
calamity and disgrace. — The only oh- substituted instead of the renunciation 
Stacies which appear to stand in th^ of the religious doctrine, from which 
way of the Roman catholics, said their the political opinion had been formerly 
advocates, are the oath of* supremacy, inferred, a diiect denial, upon oath, 
and the declaration* against traiisub- of the political opinion itst lf. If then 
stantiatioii. *^flie former of these, in the Roman catholic may lawfully ex- 
its original enactment and application, erCise the religion, and if he will take 
had a ve»'y limited political relation. — the political oath, how can we con- 
The application of the oath, as it was sistently^ make the obje ction, either in 
modified by Elizabeth, ha^ chiefly a religious or political point of view, 
(and with the exception of offices im- to his being admitted to tlie remaining 
mediately derived from the crow.;, or privileges of citizenship ? Again, the 
concerning the adm.inistration of jus- oath of supremacy extends to a re- 
tice) a religious, and not a p«*litical, iiunciation, as w^ell of the spiritual as 
application; subject to these excep- of the temporal authority of the Pope; 
tions, it professed not to controul pri and its object appears to have been 
vatc opinion, uor to make it a groa»d two-fold ; first, to extPude the inter- 
of exclusion; but it subjected th6 hrence of the Pope in the temporal 
public profession of non conformity to concerns of ihe realm ; and, second!), 
peuahy ; and, accordingly, Roman to secure the protestant hierarchy a- 
catholics were ndmissable to parlia gainst the claims of the sect which had 
ment and to corp -ratc offices, for been put down ; As to the first, the 
more than one hundred years after Roman catholic tenders an. oath, ut- 
the introduction of the oath ofsuprc- terly denying the Pope’s right to ex- 
macy. Then came the laws of Charles ercise ai y kind of t mporal jurii^dic- 
I! , which, for the first tim^; superin- lion in these kingdoms t as to the se- 
duced general exclusion ^ffice^as cond, he tenders an oath, abjuring all 
a political consequencQ, *of ivligious^ interference with the protestant esta- 
opinion. — Here, thm, were two prin-^ blishment and hieiarcliy. What then 
ciples, the first, that of the Reforma- remains in difference ? The right of 
tion, which proscribed the catholic re- the Pope with respect to their cldrgy ? 
ligicfU ; the second, Charles II , Now to this the oath of supremacy 
which presumed that certain unconati never had any reference, nor could 
tutioiial tenets must be held by those have had ; Their clergy were not re- 
who professed that religion, and there- cognised as having any legal existence 
Core made civil incapacity the conse- when the oath of supremacy was en- 
^uence of the religious belief. Here acted, nor as the subject of any other 
were twO principles perfectly distinct, regulation, than that of heavy punish- 
but perfectly consistent— -now wliat ment if they were discovered ; this 
^have w’cdonc ? We have, in fact, abi o- part of the oath merely looks to the 
gated principle^of the reformation, ^irotestarit hierarchy, and all this is ef- 
for we ha^ repealed the laws against itv ...ally provided for by the oath. — 
recusancy, an legalized the religion ; As to the corporation act, every per- 
having done it Vas a necessary son acquainted with iu history, knows 
• consequence to say that we could not that it was introduced, not with a view 
infer, trorn a religious tenet which we to the Roman catholics, but to secta- 
7?^^ga]ized, a polilicah opinion incon- ries of a very different (Jescrfption, who 
with the safety of the state j had got into corporations during 
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the government of Cromwell, and were 
.supposed to be disaffected to the poli- 
tics of the court. Part of the oath, as 
it was originally framed, declared that 
it was unlawful, under any pretence, 
to take up arms against tUe king, or 
those commissioned by him ; and the 
amendment, which sought to qualify it 
by adding the word lawfully'* be- 
fore “comnjissioned," was thrown 6ut. 
One of the first acts of William and 
Mary was to repeal this scandalous 
and slavish cuaetment, v\ hic\i was at 
direct variance with the first princi- 
ples of the Revolution ; and yet we are 
told, in patr-iolie petitions, from loyal 
protestant bodies, that this corpora- 
tion act was one of the great bul- 
warks of tjjye Revolution. — It is re- 
quired, no doubt, by the Bill of 
Rights, that the new oath of supre- 
macy, thereby substituted for the for- 
mer one, should be taken by all who 
were bound to take the former one ; 
but this IS not introduced as one of 
the grievances redrcvssed, or rights de- 
clared, but it is merely incidentally 
mentioned, in consequence of the sub- 
stitution of* the one oath for the other. 
The declaration against popery is in 
no respect advened to ; but one fact,^ 
most decisive and important on thft* 
point, IS this, that when this act was 
passed, the Roman catholics of Ire- 
land were not, by any law or usage, 
excluded from parliament, or from 
civil or military offices. — The articles 
of Limerick (3d October, 691), sti- 
pulated for all such privileges, in the 
exercise of religion, as were enjoyed in 
the reign of Charles 1 * ., and as were 
consistent with the laws of Ireland. 
They required the oath of allegiance, 
as created in the first year of Wilh'lm 
and Maiy ; and the oath ^ b^’iidmi- 
nistered to the Roman catholics, sub- 
mitting to his majesty s government, 
was to be that oath and no other ; and 
it was farther stipulated that, so soon 
as their affairs should permit them to 


summon a piirliamcnt, their majesties 
should endeavour to procure them such 
further securities as might preserve 
them from any disturbance, on account 
* of 1 heir religion At this time, Ro- 
man catholics were not excluded from 
parliament in Ireland, nor were there 
any test or corporation laws in force, 
against them On the faith of these 
articles, all of which were punctually 
performed on their part, they surren- 
dered th? town, and left King Wil- 
liam at^ liberty .to apply his arms to 
the great cause in which he was sus- 
taining the liberties of Europe. The 
stipulation on the part of government 
was to protect them against any addi- 
tional oaths, and to tndeavour to pro- 
cure for them additional ^securities. 
JWhat was done ? The act of the 3d 
‘of William and Mary was passed, 
giving them no additional securities, 
but excluding them for the first time 
from parliament, and from offices civil 
and military, and from the bar, unless 
they subsciibed the declaration against 
popejy, and swore the oath of supre- 
macy. - The great men who perfected 
that rtf^oluti^n had deeply studied the 
laws l^uustitution of their coun- 
try ;fwith|ardent feelings and sublime 
conceptions, they made no unneces- 
sary breach on any ancient usage ; no 
wanton encroachment on any rights 
of the pcopL'^cr of the king ; qpt like 
our modern iniprovcis, who hold for 
nothing the wi.sdom which has gone 
before them, and set up their own 
crude conceptions, with an utter con-« 
tempt for all the sacred lore of tkeir 
ancestors. They committed no rude 
outrage on those who had gone be- 
fore them ; they entailed no odicwJS 
bondage on thi^se who werif to suc- 
ceed them — with the modesty and sim- 
plicity which characterize great minds, 
they declared tne essential rights of 
the constitution. They saw that the 
system of the Reformation would ^ 
incomplete, unless the Kmg, who 
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the temporal head of the church, 
should be in communion with that 
church ; they therefore enacted that 
he should hold liis crown only while 
he adhered to his religion. They de- 
clared tile throne unalterghly protes- 
taiit, — they declared the religion of 
the state unnltcrabljT protestant ; and 
having thus hid the firm fourujation 
of civil and religious freedom, they 
left all other considerations open to 
the progress of time, and to the wis- 
dom of posterity. - 

That time has come, and tliat pos- 
terity is now called upon to decide. 
We are fighting the same battle in 
which the illustricus deliverer of these 
countries was engaged,- — we are de- 
fending tlie liberties of Europe, and of 
the world, against the same unchang<f- 
able and insatiable ambition which then 
assailed them, — we are engaged f;ith 
an enemy far more formidable than 
Louis the Fourteenth, whether we con- 
sider the vastness of his plans, hisjix- 
haustless resources, or his remorseless 
application of them, — but if our dan- 
gers are aggravated, our means of safe- 
ty are increased. Willwjn Third 
was obliged to watch, w^lvajealous 
eye, the movements of or^fwIBbf his 
subjects, whilst he employed the ener- 
gies of the other. We have it in our 
own power to unite, them all, by one 
great’ act of national justice." If we 
do not wantpnly and obstinately fling 
away the means which God’s provi- 
dence has placed within our grasp, we 
may bring the energies of all our peo- 
ple*, vdth one hand and heart, to strike 
against the common enemy. 

Religion is degraded when it is 
lA';»ndished as a political weapon, and 
there is ^9 medium in the use of it : 
either it is justified by holy zeal and 
fervent piety, or the agpeal to it be- 
comes liable to the moU suspicious 
imputation. The safety of the state is 
sentirdly interwoven with the inte- 
ily of the establishment. The csta- 


blislied religion is the child of free- 
dom. The Reformation grew; out of 
the free spirit of bold investigation ; 
in its turn it repaid the obligation 
with more than filial gratitude, and 
contribiite^d, with all its force, to raise 
the fabric of our liberties. Our cidl 
and religious liberties would each of 
them lose much of their security, if 
they were not so deeply j^dented each 
with the other. The church need not 
to be apprehensive. It is a plant of 
the gro^i'th of 30() years ; it has struck 
its roots into the centre of the state, 
and nothing short of a political earth- 
quake can overturn it : while the state 
IS safe, it must be so ; but let it not be 
forgotten, that if the state is endan- 
gered, the church cannot be secure. 
The church is protectei by the purity 
of its doctrines and its discipline ; the 
learning and' piety of its ministers ; 
their exemplary discharge of every mo^ 
ral and Cliristian duty 5 the dignity of 
its hierarchy, the extent of its posses- 
sions, and the reverence of the pub- 
lic for its ancient and unquestionable 
rights. To these the catholic adds the 
mite of his oath, that he does not har- 
bour the chimerical hope, or the un- 
constitutional wish, to shake or to dis- 
^ turb it ; and therefore, all which is 
requisite, for the security of the church, 
is that it should remain, in repose, on 
its own deep and immoveable founda- 
tions ; and this is the policy which the 
great body of the church of Ireland, 
and of the church of England, have 
now adopted. If any thing could en- 
danger its safety, it would be the con- 
duct of intemperate and officious men, 
who would erect tlie cliurch into a po- 
litical arbiter, to prescribe rules of im- 
perial policy to the throne and to the 
iegisidture. 

The conduct of the Roman catholics 
of Ireland has been resorted to, it was 
remarked, as an argument for abandon- 
ing the pledge of the last session ; and 
there have been some proceedings, on 
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the part of the public bodies who aftVet 
tc3 act for them, altog-etlierunjustihable. 
'rheir attempts to dictate to the t iitirc 
body how they are to act on each parti- 
cular political occurrence,— itlieir pre- 
suming to hold an inquisition on the 
conduct of irifiividualvS in the exercise 
of tfieir elective fianchise, and putting 
them under the ban of tlieir displva- 
suie bccaus(Bhoy vote for their private 
friends, and abide hy thcii plighted en» 
gagements ; all this is a degree of in- 
qui^itoiial authority unexampled and 
insufferable ; and this by persons pro- 
fessifig themselves the advocates of un- 
houjided freedom and unlimited tolera- 
tion, at the moment when they are 
extending their tyranny into the do- 
mestic arran^,.mcnts of every catholic 
family in the country. The tone of 
iiinpialiried demand, and* haughty le- 
jection of all conditions or accommo- 
dation, so confidently announced by 
them, is not less disgusting ; nor can 
the intemperance of many of their pub- 
lic speeches, the exaggeration and vio- 
lence of some of their printed publica- 
tions, be palliated. 

Hut it is most unfair to visit on the 
Roman catliolics, the opinions and the 
conduct of such public assemblies 
profess to act for them ; if they la- 
boifr under a real and a continuing 
grievance, and one which justifies, ou 
their part, a continued claim, they 
must act through the medium of po- 
pular assemblies, and must, of course, 
be exposed to all the inconveniences 
which attend discussions in such as- 
semblies. In all such places, we know 
that unbounded applause attends the 
man who occupies the extreme position 
of opinion, and that the cxtravagar;:e 
of his expression of such opini"*! will 
not be calculated to diminish it. That 
there may be many individuals anxious 
to promote their own consequence, at 
the expence of the parly whose inte- 
tests they profess to advocate, is an 
t‘vil inseparable from such a state of 


things ; and, amongst those who sin- 
cerely wish to promote the interests of 
the cause, much may fairly be attri- 
^buted to the heat iiarurally geperated 
by long-continued opposition ; much 
to the effects of disappointed hope ; 
much to the icscntment excited and 
justified by insolent and virulent oppo- 
sitionf But the unfortunate state of 
the public mind in Irela. d, is, above 
all things, •imputable to the conduct of 
government ; for that there are per- 
sons in Ireland who look to revolution 
and separation cannot be denied. 'Hie 
separatist.) are, however, neither nu- 
merous, nor, in themselves, formida- 
ble ; and they tremble at the pros- 
pect of the adjustment of the catholic 
ejaims, as a measure deadly to their 
’views. Is it a wise policy, is it a course 
w'hi^h any government can justify to 
the country, to recruit for these public 
cRemies, by endeavouring to embody 
the legitimate claims of the catholics 
w’ith their wild and pernicious pro- 
jects ? Is it not madness to oppose the 
same^blind and indiscriminate resits- 
ance to t he honest objects of the great 
qntainjJ^ l^iicled and commercial in- 
j terestjf catholic people, and to 

conlbund them, in a common 
cause, with those miserable enemies of 
public fitedom and safety ? — But this 
nieasiiri^ it w'as admitted, canijpt be 
finally and satisfact3iily adjusted, un- 
less some arrangement bfiall be made 
with respect to the Roman catholic 
clergy, and some security afforded to 
the state against foreign intciference. 
Such security may be afforded, with- 
out interfering, in any degree, with the 
essentials of their religion ; and if 
the mere circumstance of its being re- 
quired is a sufficient reason for con- 
ceding it. This is not a struggle for 
the triumph of one party of the state 
over another ; it is a great national sa- 
crifice of mutual prejudices for th^ 
common good ; and any opportunity 
of gratify ing the protestaiit mind shou^ 
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be eagerly Beizcd by the catholic, even 
if the conditions required were uncall- 
ed for by any real or well-founded ap- 
prehension. The state has a right to 
require some fair security against fo- 
reign influence in its domes^ic concerns. 
What this security rnay be, provided 
it shall be effectual, ought to be left to 
the option of the catholic body. As 
a veto has been objected to, let it not 
be required ; but let the security be 
afforded, either by domestic nomina- 
tion of the clergy, or in any shape or 
form, which shall exclude the practical 
effect of foreign interference. Let 
them be liberally provided for by the 
state ; let them be natives of the coun- 
try, and educated in the country ; and 
let the full and plenary exercise qf 
spiritual authority by the Pope, which 
forms an essential part of their reli- 
gious discipline, remain in all its foicc. 
l-icave to their choice the mode of re- 
conciling these principles, and stand 
not upon the manner, if the thing is 
done. Pursue this course, put this 
naeasure into the hands of thbse in 


committee was appointed to arraii gr- 
and determine the different clauses 
which were to be introduced into the 
act. Mr Grattan, who still took the 
lead, g.ivcj^ on a subsequent occasion, a 
general view of the various provisions 
of which it was intended that this fe- 
gislativc measure should consist. The 
catholics w^ere to be admitted to sit in 
both houses of parliamcnPand to hold 
all offices, civil and military, except 
those c^/finected with Lhe great seal, 
and that of Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. 'Phey were to be denied, how- 
ever, the riglit of presentation to any 
living in the church, in an university, 
or public school. The oaths, which 
the law now requires to be taken by 
persons in office, were tJ be dispensed 
with in the case of Roman Catho- 
lics ; and, iirtead of them, a new oath 
was to be taken, presenting, it wa* 
hoped, nothing to which a loyal ca- 
tholic could object. It contained an 
engagement to do nothing which could 
be injuiious to the British constitution 
or to tlie established church, and a dis- 


whom the catholics can plaAe confi- 
dence, or give them sucR^^^f^aiiieni- 
ary pledge, that they niay*^A the I 
accomplKshmcnt of their Wishes / 
pendent on their own good sense and 
moderation, and they will not be want- 
ing contribute 'their part, of this 
great national wirrk of strength and 
union. In all events, parliament will 
have discharged its duty ; it will have 
^ given satisfaction to the honest and to 
thj; reasonable ; it will have separated 
the sound from the unsound, and left 
the bigot, or the incendiary, stripped 
of all his terrors, by depriving him of 
all his grievances. 

Such were the views which were 
now taken by the advocates of this 
great question. The opponents of the 
measure did not distinguish themselves 

K e itly on this occasion ; and the mo- 
ll, after two adjournments, was car- 
d by a majority of 261* to 221b A 


avowal of certain doclrine.s of the Ro- 


mish belief, which appeared inconsist- 
ent with the obligations of society. 
.Roman catholic clergymen were to take 
an oath that they would not recom- 
mend, sanction, or concur in the ap- 
pointment or consecration of any bi- 
shop, of whose loyalty they were not 
well informed. The episcopal func- 
tions were to be conferred only upon 
a uatural-born subject, who had been 
resident in the kingdom five years im- 
mediately previous to consecration, — 
Mr Canning proposed also that no Ro- 


man catholic bishop should, in future, 
b^ppointed without a certificate of loy- 
alty^;;om five English or Irish catho- 
lic peers appointed by the crown. All 
bulls or briefs received from Rome 


were to be submitted to the exami- 


nation of commissioners, consisting 
of the same catholic peers, tw.O Roman 
catholic bishops, the Lord Cliancellor, 
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and one of the secretaries of state. — To ings in the most decided and unquall- 
these propositions it was understood fied manner. In vain did Mr Gi n tan 
that Mr Grattan and his friends gave insist, iliat the report of its piodod- 
their consent. ^ ings was misrepresented, nnd even for- 

Every thing had fiitherto proceeded ged ; that there i xisted in Ir'dand no 
in a prosperous train ; and’ the belief spirit inimical to the bill. Every new 


became general that tlie bill would be 
carried through with little opposition. 
Its fate, Iw^ver, was very different. 
When th^BKinmittee came to that 
clause, b^%rhich catliolic members 
were to be admitted to si: in both 
JioLises of parliament, Mr Abbot, the 
Speaker, made a long and eloquent 
oration : He declared liis willingness 
that the pi^ofessors of this religion 
slioiilcl be admitted to ofiices in the ar- 
my and navy, and tliat the soldier 
should be >teeted in the exercise of 
his worship ; hut he deprecated their 
;ul;ni.>sion into parliament, where an 
able and eloquent leader might acquire 
the most dangerous ascendency. He 
warned tin* House against opening the 
flood gates (if innovation, which might 
not be easily dosed ; and he referred 
to circuiiistaiices, which gave reason to 
btdieve that even these ample conces- 
sions would give no satisfaction, on ac- 
count of the conditions with which \ 
they wei'C accompanied, 'I'lns anima-J 
ted speech, from a person 
cu.stomcd to open his lips, made a 
strong iinpicssion on the House ; and 
the clan , >10 rejected, thougli by the 

majority only of 251 against 247. 

This result was greatly aided by 
other important occurrences. The bill, 
beiug founded iipoti certain securities 
U) be given by the Roman catholics, 
was, of course, nugatory, unless they 
iigiecd to give these securities Their 
consent ouglit indeed to l:avc been ob- 
tained befoie the bill was brought into 
parliament ; but no soontr were its 
provisions made known on the other 
side of the channel, than they became 
the object of utter disgust and repro- 
bation. -The catholic body imincdiate- 
yassemUt;^, and expicssed these feel- 


arrival briiught new proofs of pre- 
valence. BesideM an aggregate meet- 
ing, an assembly of bishops was held, 
vvliicfi spoke the same sentiments in a 
manner still less measured Language 
seemed unequal to express the climvay 
and consternation with which the pro- 
posals filled them. The result of Mr 
Abbot\s motion was celebrated in Ire- 
land as a triumph. The most bitter 
enemy to the olqect of the bill did not 
feel any exulratioii at its failure, to be 
compared to that which was excited ui 
the breasts of those for whose" relief 
and benefit it was solely intended. 

It seems impossible to deny the 
egregious mismanagement of those by 
whom the bill was drawn up and di- 
gested. As the whole was founded 
upon certain conditions, to which the 
catholics were to agree, they ought, 
before any legislative proceedings took 
place, have ascertained whether these 
Condi^x>v<fvonld meet w ith general ac- 
I'his anima-J ccpt^uc^^ There could not be the 
seldom ac- st dinlcuity or impropriety in do- 
ing this. T’liese communications might 
have been committed to writing ; and 
had the catholic teailers tlieii atp^mpt- 
ed, from any motive*, to retract or de- 
ny their consent, Mr Grattan would 
have be cn able to produce full proof 
^f its having once been given. No-, 
thing of t .is kind, however, was dene, 
and Mr Grattan and hiS friends ‘ound 
themselves placed in the most Luvkward 
dilemma. 

Such was tlic. result of th^i proceed- 
ings in jparliarncnt during tlie present 
session ior giving I’clief to the catholic?: 
of Ireland. The <Ieir)agogucs in Ire- 
land, however, continued their labours, ^ 
and made every effort to inflame th^ 
minds of the people. Among 
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measures adopted by them, they 
thought fit to come to the following 
resolution, which excited the utmost 
astonishment : — “ Resolved, That it| 
be an instruction to the catholic beard, 
to consider of the constitutional fitness 
and propriety of sending an earnest 
and pressing memorial to the Spanish 
Cortes, stating to them the enslaved 
and depressed state of their ft How ca- 
tholics in Ireland, wiili rcspt^ct to their 
exclusion, on the score of their reli- 
gion, from the benefits of tho^ British 
constitution, and imploring their fa- 
vourable intercession with their ally, 
our most gracious sovereign — It is 
needless to add, tliat this resolution 
was viewed in England with contempt 
and indignation. 

The public prints, in the service oli, 
the board, teemed with the wildest 
rhapsodies. Jn one of them it was Ifmt- 
cd that Lord Wellington had designs 
on the crown of Spam, and was ready 
to become a catholic The obvious 
tendency of this article was to sow dis- 
sension between the British andp Spa- 
nish nations. In another of tls/‘se vile 
performances, all men 'bidomV’ng to 
orange lodges were menace^; life luiii 
in their different trades, a«o *a tp 
this effect was openly avowed. In vl * 
third, a supposed intention of the 
Orangemen ( men attached to the protes- 
tant Constitution of the cou^^ry) to 
parade roand*the statue of King Wil- 
liam, was stigmatised in the most odi- 
ous language. The Irish were often 
'told that they alone atchieved every 
triumph of our arms, — that the Eng- 
lish and Scots had little to do with 
them. Because the frigate which took 
tlfe Chesapeake is named from an 
Irish riveV, her crew, It was pompous- 
ly announced, had been chiefly collect- 
ed from the banks of the Shannon. — 
Such were the mischievous absurdities 
Jvhich these patriots addressed to the 
^'judiccs and credulity of the vulgar. 


Tlu‘ transactions of the catholic 
board had great influence in* aliena- 
ting from the petitions s iTiHuy of their 
best fiiends ; for, i otwiilistanding 
the ingenious ap'drigiv^s which were 
made for the conduct of this strange 
avSsocKilio.i, no man c^nild hesirate, 
while the Board” spoke, without 
contradiction, as „hc orgaii of tlie ca- 
tholic body, to compr^Bld both in 
tlie same censure and condemnation. 
“ It is r/jt enough (it was justly obser- 
ved) that the catholics should have 
their representative hc>dy, their con- 
gress and convention, and thus erect 
a kind ot distinct governmc it within 
this realm ; but this convenhoii must 
also send out its foreign ambassadors, 
—form foreign alliances,- -and fulfil all 
the acts of au independent governnieut. 
Is it nothin'' .tliat the catholics of Uc- 
land have delegated tJieir influence to 
a body of men systematically organi- 
zed, nut to convey their wislics to par- 
liament by petition, but to fill ihe 
functions of government, to act in the 
name, and by the authority, of the ca- 
tholics of Ireland ; to be the deposito- 
ry of their Complaints, and the avenger 
of their wrongs : and so to represent 
‘^icm as that through the Board the 
whole body of catholics may be treat- 
ed with either by a foreign power, ora 
parliamentary party ? Is it nothing that 
a body exists, wdiich can wfield both 
the passions and the physical force of 
the catholic part of Ireland against the 
government at pleasure; which can 
fawn upon a prince when supposed to be 
favourable to their views, and offer him 
unconstitutional assistance ; or when 
opposed to theii claims can menace liiti 
gi^ernment, and turn the whole tide 
ofpojyjlar prejudice against him ? And, 
to complete the whole, is it nothing, 
that a body should exist, which, ha- 
ving given plan and system to the whole 
mass of religious discontent in Ireland, 
shall at length stretch forth its' arms to 
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fon 1 ,tatC3 that they may espouse a deep impiession on the unntk of all 
cause, recognise its existence, and good men ; and the plan of catholic 
support it against its own sovereign emancipation, which had already at^ 
It \ a': impossible to resist the force taiiied such matnriJy, thus miscarried, 
jif such reflections. The alarming spi- chiefly by the fully and violence of 
ut manifested by the catholics made those for w.hose relief it was intended. 
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^hiinican Affairs:, Dechrnlion hij ihr Jhilish Gorrnmrnl of llic Cause’s muf 
On'o/a of the JVar xvith America, IDiscussiuns tn Parliament on the Subject , 
£venfs < / the IV ar. 


T'liP Brinsh crovernment liiicl unwil- 
lingly enibarktHl in the war with Ame- 
rica, and was still desirous of bringing* 
the contest t(^ a speedy and amicable 
conclusion. With this view negocia- 
tions had been opened during the last 
year ; but such were the preten»ions of 
the American governnaent, that every 
attempt at conciliatiori^nas f^stratei 
The British ministers weff^nVious to/ 
justify their conduct, on^Wift o^asiooiif 
in the face of the world ; and to exhi- 
bit a fair account of the origin and 
causes of the war. . On the 9th of Ja- 
nuary, therefore, they issued h Decla- 
ration on this subject, which coniamed 
an excellent summary of the whole of 
our transactions with America, and an 
ample vindication of the conduct of 
Great Britain. 

The i.>eclaration stated, that no de- 
sire of conquest could be imputed to 
Great l^ritain ; that her commercial 
interest^ were on tbt? side of peace, if 
war could have been avoided ; that 
she had throughout acted towards 
the United States of America with 

spirit of amity, forbearance, and 
Conciliation. That it had been the in- 
variable object of the ruler of Franc«^ 


to destroy the power and indcprndence 
of the British empire, as the chief ob- 
stacle to the accomplishment of his 
ambitious designs ; that he first con- 
templated the possibility of assembling 
such a naval force in the channel, as, 
combined with a numerous flotilla, 
should enable him to disembark in 
England an army sufRcieht, in his con- 
ception, to subjugate thi*? country ; but 
^by the adoption of an enlarged and 
provident system of internal defence, 
and by the valour of his majesty's 
fleets and armies, this design was en- 
tirely frustrated, and the^aval force of 
France, after the most signal defeats, 
was compelled to retire from the ocean. 
That an attempt was then made to ef- 
fectuate the same purpose by other 
means ; a system was brought forward, 
by which the ruler of France hoped to 
annihilate the commerce of Great Bri- 
tain, to shake her public credit, and to 
destroy her revenue ; to render useless 
her'markime superiority, and so to 
avail himself of his continental ascen- 
dancy, as to constitute himself, in a 
great measure, the arbiter of the ocean, 
notwithstanding the destruction of bu*! 
fleets. 
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Tlrat with this view, by the decree retaliation, after which followed the 
BeidiH, followed by that of Milan, order of the lllh November, of the 
he declared the British territimies to same ye'ar. At t'ne same time his ma- 


be in a state of blockade ; Miid all com- 
merce, or even corrcs|)uiiil<*iiC( . with 
Great Bi itain was pr didiited He de- 
creed i hat evc'i y vessel and carj^o which 
had entered, or was found proceedint^ 
to a Britisfwjort, or whicfi, under buy 
circiimstan^, had been visited by a 
British ship of war, should be lawful 
prize, tie declared all Bnti b j(oods 
and produce, wherever found, and 
however nccpiired, subject to confisca- 
tion. He 1 til (her denationalized the 
flipr of all neiural ships which sliould 
he KKind oflendinir against these his 
decrees; aii,d he gave to this project 
of uiuvers.il tyranny, the name of 
the Continental System ” 

'I'liat under circumstcftices of unpa- 
r>illcled ^in-vociuion, his majesty had 
abstained from any measuie which the 
ordinary rules of the law of nations 
did not fully warrant. Never was the 
maritime superiority of a belligerent 
over llic enemy more complete and de- 
cided tham was that of Great Bri- 


jesty intimaltd his readiness to repeal 
the orders in council, so soon a.i France 
should rescind her deciees, and return 
to the accu^itonuxl pniiei])lcs of mari- 
tiirie warfare ; and afterwards, the 
opcrAtion ol theordeis in touncil was, 
by an order issued in April ISOf) li- 
mitC4l blockade of Fiance, and 

of tile counti ies aubj* cied to her im- 
incdiaie doininkin. — 'rhat sy;.tems of 
vioLnce, oppression, and tyranny, can 
never be suppressed, if the power a- 
gauist wdiich ^nch iiijiistice ij exerci- 
sed, be debarred fioni the tight of full 
and adequate retahation, — That the 
government of the United Slates did 
not fail to renionatrate against the or- 
der^ in council ot Great Br.tain. Ap- 
plying most unjustly thesuiie measure 
of resentment to the aggressor, and to 
tile* part) aggrnwod, iL adopted mea- 
siiics of coiiiiricreial resi,>unee against 
b-’>th — a system of resistance wduch, 
however varied in the successive acts 
^)f embiArgo, pon-intcrcuurse, or 


tain ; and France had already tram-jj’'imp(>r':^U^^U‘> 'vas evidently nne(|ual in 
pled so openly and systematically on| its o »err*'])jn, and principally levelled 


the most sacred rights of neutral pow- , 
ers, as might well have justified the 
pUciiig her out of the pale of civilized 
nations Yet, in this extreme case. 
Great Britain had so used her naval 
ascendancy, that her enemy could find 
no just cause of complaint ; aud in or- 
der to give to these lawless decrees the 
appearance of retidittiion, the ruler of 
France wms obli^^'d to advance princi- 
ples of maritime law', unsailctioncd by 
any other authority than his own ar- 
bitrary will. 

That against these deci;ccs his ma- 
jesty protested and appealed ; he call- 
ed upon the United States to assert 
their own rights, and to vindicate their 
independence, thus menaced and at- 
tacked.*- ^The order of January lb07, 
was then issued, as an act of mitigated 


the superior omnirne and ma- 
ritime power ot Great Britain, 

'Fuat the same partiality towards 
France, was observable in negopatioii 
as in the measures of alleged resist- 
ance. — Applitation was made to both 
bcUtgerents for a rcvoca ion of their 
respective edicts ; but the terms in 
w'hicli these applications were rnadv? 
weic widely different , — Of France was 
requir* d a revocation only of the Ber- 
lin and Milan decrevs, ahhungh neviy 
olhendieis, giossly vioKuiny the e.eii. 
tral commt'ice <d the Ibeud States, 
had been promulgated liy that power. 
No security nanded, that 

Berlin and Miian decrees, even if le- 
vuked, .should not, under some oth^fc 
form, be re established ; and a dir ^| 
engagement was offered, that 
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6uch revocation the American go- formity with its views, in a dispatch 


vernment v/ould take part in the war 
against Great Britain, if Great Bri- 
tain did not immediately rescind her 
orders. No corresponding engage- 
ment was offered to Grekt Britain, 
of whom it was required, not only that 
the orders in council should be repeal- 
ed, but that no others of a similar na- 
ture should be issued, and that the 
blockade of May ISOG s'lould be 
also abandoned. This blockade, esta- 
blished and enforced according to ac- 
customed practice, had not been ob- 
jected to by the United States at the 
time it was issued. Its provisions 
were on the contrary represented by 
the American minister resident in 
London at the time, to have been so 
framed, as to afford, in his judgment, 
a proof of the friendly dispositioi^ of 
the British cabinet towards the Uni- 
ted States. — Great Britain was thus 
called upon to abandon one of her 
most important maritime rights, by 
acknowledging the order of blockade 
in question to be one of the edicts 
which violated the commerce \eof thci, 
United States, although l^hi^neveij' 
been so considered in tlic p/S ne- 
gociations, and although the pres^^xnts. 
of the United States had recently con- 
sented to abrogate the non-intercourse 
act, Q|;j the sole condition of th(\ orders 
in council being revoked, thereby 
distinctly addiitting these orders to be 
the only edicts, which fell within the 
.contemplation of the law, under which 
he .acted. — That a proposition so hos- 
tile to Great Britain could not but be 
encouraging to the pretensions of the 
enemy ; as, by thus alledging that the 
blockade^jof May 1806 was illegal, the 
Ameiican government virtually justi- 
fied, so far as depended on them, the 

.'French decrees. 

; That after this proposition had been 

I e, the French minister for foreign 
if not in concert with the A- 
^ government, at least in con- 


dated the 5th of August 181U, and 
addressed to the American minister 
"resident at Pans, stated that the Berlin 
and Milan decrees were revoked, and 
that their operation would cease from, 
the 1st day of November following, 
provided his majesty would revoke 
his orders in council, and renounce the 
new principles of biockaflb ; or that 
the United States would cause their 
rights to be respected ; meaning there- 
by, that they would rcs.ist the retalia- 
tory measures of Great Britain.—. 
That although the repeal of I he French 
decrees thus announced was evidently 
contingent, either on concessions to 
be made by Great Britain, (conces- 
sions to which it was ot>vious Great 
Britain could not submit) or on mea- 
sures to be a»dopted by the United 
States of America, the Ameiicaii 
President at once considered the le- 
peal as absolute. Under that pre- 
tence the non-importation act was 
strictly enforced against Great Bri- 
tain, whilst the ships of war and mer- 
chant ships of the enemy were re- 
"•eived into the harbours of America,-— 
^^The American government assuming 
the repeal of the French decrees to be 
absolute and effectual, most unjustly 
required Great Britain, in conformity 
to her declarations, to revoke her or- 
ders in council. The British govein- 
ment denied that the repeal, which 
was announced in the letter of the 
French minister for foreign affairs, 
was such as ought to satisfy Great 
Britain ; and in ordeV^to ascertain the 
true character of the measiue adopted 
by France, the goverimient of the 
United States w'as called upon to pro-? 
duce the ir^trnment, by which the al- 
ledged repeal of the French decrees 
had been effected. If these decrees 
were really revoked, such an instru- 
ment must exist, and no satisfactory 
reason could be given for withhold- 
ing it. 
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That at length, on the 21st of May 
1812, and not before, the American 
Minister in London did produce a 
copy, or at least what purported to 
be a copy, of such an instrument. 
It professed to bear date the 28th of 
A*pril 1811, l^png subsequent to the 
dispatch of the French minister for 
foreign affairs of the 5th of August 
1810, or ev<^n the day named therein, 
viz. the 1st November following, when 
the operation of the French decrees 
was to cease. This instrument ex- 
pressly declared that these French 
deciecs w^ere repealed in consequence 
of the American legislature having, by 
their act of the 1st of March 1811, 
provided that British ships and mer- 
chandize shc^dd be excluded from the 
ports and harbours of the United 
States. 

That by this instrument, (the only 
document produced by America as a 
repeal of the French decrees, j it ap- 
peared beyond a possibility of doubt 
or cavil, -that the alledged repeal of 
the French decrees was conditional, 
as *Great Britain had asserted ; and 
not absolute or final, as had been 
maintained by America ; that they 
were not repealed at the time they, 
were stated to be repealed by the A- 
merican government ; that they were 
not repealed in conformity with a pro- 
position simultaneously made to both 
belligerents, but in consequence of a 
previous act on the part of the A- 
merican government in favour of one 
belligerent to the prejudice of the 
q^her. That the American govern- 
Inent having adopt'ed measure? restric- 
tive upon the commerce of both bel- 
ligerents, in constquence of edicts is- 
sued by both, rescinded these measures 
as they affected that power w®fiich was 
the aggressor, whilst it put them in 
full operation against the party ag- 
grieved, although the edicts of both 
powers continued in force ; and, lastly, 
|hat they V/cludcd the ships pf war 


belonging to one belligerent, whilst 
they admitted into their ports and har- 
bours the ships of war belonging to 
^he other, in violation of one ot the 
plainest and most essential dutiea of a 
neutral nation. 

That although the instrument thu» 
produced was liaBle to the strongest 
suspievons, yet as it was presented by 
the American minister, the British go- 
vernment 'ronditionally revoked the 
orders in council ; and in order 
provide for the contingency of a de- 
claration of war on the part of the 
United States, previous to the arrival 
in America of the said order of revo- 
cation, instructions were sent to hig 
majesty's minister plenipotentiary ac- 
credited to the United States (the 
pjtecution of which instructions, in 
consequence of the discontinuance of 
Mr Foster’s functions, w^as at a sub* 
sequent period entrusted to admiral 
Sir John Borlase Warren) directing 
him to propose a cessation of hostili- 
ties should they have commenced ; 
and further to ofler a simultaneoua 
repeal of the orders in council on one 
an/; of the restrictive laws on 
^^Kitish and commerce on the 

;\>ther.^y were also respectively 

empowered to acquaint the American 
government, in reply to any enquiries 
with respect to tho blockade of May 
1806, that whilst the British govern- 
ment must continue to mai&itain its le- 
gality, yet in point of fact this par- 
ticular blockade had been discontinued 
for a length of time, and that his ma- 
jesty's government had no intention 
of rtcurriug to this, or to any other 
of the blockades of the enemy's ports, 
without a new notice to neutral' 
powers in the usual form. 

That the American government, 
before receiving intimation of the 
course adopted by Great Britain, had 
in fact proceeded to the extreme mea-^ ^ 
sure of declaring war, and issuing let* J 
ters of marque, notwithstanding thg j^ 
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were previously in possession of the 
report of the French minister for fo- 
reign affairs of the Fith of March 
1812, promulgating anew the Berlin 
and Milan decrees, as fundamental laws 
of tne French empire. That in a ma- 
nifesto, accompanying their declara- 
tion of hostilities, in addition to the 
former complaints against the ‘orders 
of council, a long list of grievances 
was bi ought forward ; sor.e trivial in 
themselves, others which had been 
mutually adjusted, but noiic^^of them 
such as were ever before alledged by 
the American government to be 
grounds for war. Mid that, as if to 
tlirow additional obstacles in the way 
of peace, the American congress at 
the same time passed a law, prohibit- 
ing all intercourse with Great Britain^ 
and this law was declared unaltera- 
ble until congress should rcassenlble. 

That the president of the United 
States did indeed propose to Great Bri- 
tain an armistice, but on the most extra- 
vagant conditions, viz. that the right of 
cjearch totakt from American m^^rchant 
vessels, British seamen, the natural born 
subjects of his maj(st|^‘, slu^dd be^, 
baiidoiied, and that indeb^Gty shouidj 
be given for all captures uudlf^^si|c] 
blockades as the American govern- 
ment was pleased to describe as ille- 
gal , — That the proposal of an armis- 
tice, and of a simultaneous repeal of 
the restrictive measures on both sides 
subsequently made by the command- 
ing officer of his majesty’s naval forces 
pn the American coast, was received 
ill the same lioatile spiiit by the go- 
vernment of the United Stales. The 
right of search on the part of Great 
Britaip, a right which she acknow- 
ledges on the pait‘ ot America, was 
to be abandoned as a preliminary, al- 
though America had never explained 
the nature of the regulations which 
^ihe proposed to subsiiinte in its place. 
\vhile this proposition, trans- 
tlirough the British admiral, 


was under discussion in America, an- 
other communication on the subject 
of an armistice was unofficially maic 
to the British government in this 
country, by an agent who had no au- 
thority to bind the governihent of the 
United States, and whrse proposition 
was of course declined. 

That Great Britain now felt her- 
self called upon to declare the leading 
principles by which her conduct had 
been regulated in the transactions con- 
nected with these discussions. 

That she can never acknowledge 
any blockade to be illegal, which has 
been duly notified, and iri supported by 
an adequate force, merely upon the 
ground of its extent, or because the 
ports or coasts blockad^vl are ^ not at 
the same time invested by land. She 
can never admit, that neutral trade 
with Great Britain can be constituted 
a public crime, the commiasionof which 
can expose the shipff of any pow^r to 
be denationalized. She can never ad- 
mit, that she can be debarred of her 
right of just and necessary retaliation, 
through the fear of eventually affecting 
the interest of a neutral. Or that, in 
the exercise of the undoubted and hi- 
"therto undisputed right of searching 
neutral merchant vcvssels in time of war, 
the iirpressmciit of British seamen, 
when found therein, can be deemed 
any violation of a neutral flag. 

That there is no right more clearly 
established, than that which a sove- 
reign has to the allegiance of his sub- 
jects, more especially in time of war. 
If a similarity of IVinguage and manncrB 
may make the exclS:ise of this right 
more liable to partial mistakes, and 
occasional abuse, when practised to- 
w'ards vessels of the United States, the 
same circumstances make it also a right, 
with the exercise of which, in regard 
to such vessels, it is more difficult to 
dispense. But, if to the practice of 
the United States to harbour British 
seamen, be added their ?f5sunied riglit 
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to transfer the allegiance of British 
•fin’i'hjOcts, ‘and thus to cancel the juris 
diction of their legitimate sovereign, 
by acts of uatuiahzation and ceitili- 
cates of citizenship, which they pre- 
tend to be as valid out of their own 
territory as within it, it is obvious that 
to abandon this ancient right of Great 
Britain, and to admit these novel pre- 
tensions of the United States, would 
be to expose to danger the very fouii- 
diti'jiio of our iTiintiuie strength. 

Tlial vvli-itv ver- the declaration of 
the Up ’ ted S:i"' s may have asserted, 
(irccLt Btitaiii '.iev'er did demand that 
neutrals siiould force British manufac- 
tures into Ft<i:.ce ; and she formally 
declared her vyidlingness to forego, or 
modify,* 111 concert with the United 
■ States, the system, by which a com- 
mercial intercourse with the*eueiny had 
been allowed, under the protection of 
licenc-'S, provided the United States 
would act towards her, and towards 
France, with real impartiality. 

That the government of America, 
if thj? differences between states are 
not interminable, had no right to no- 
tice the affair of the Chesapeake. The 
aggression in this instance, on the part 
oT a British officer, was acknowledged, 
his conduct was disapproved, and a re- 
panUum was regularly tendered by 
Mr Foster, on the part of his majesty, 
and accepted by the government of the 
United States. — That the American 
government was not less unwarranted 
in its Mliision t » the mission of Mr 
Henry ; a mission undertaken without 
jtHe authority, or ji/en knowledge, of 
his majesty’s government, and which 
Mr Foster was authorised formally 
and officially to disavow. — That the 
charge of exciting the Indian-s to of- 
fensive measures against the United 
States was equally void of founda- 
tion. Before the war began, a policy 
the most opposite had been uniformly 
pursued, aii<il a proof of this was ten- 

VOI.. VI. PART I. 


dered by Mr Foster to the American 
government. 

'J^liat although such were the causes 
of the war put forward by the govern- 
ment of America, yet the real origin of 
the contest whuld be found in that spi- 
rit which had long unhappily actuated 
the councils of the United States ; 
their marked partiality in palliating 
and assisting the aggressive tyranny of 
France ; the*r systematic endeavour to 
inflame the people against the defen- 
sive measures of Gieat Britain; their 
ungenerous conduct towards Spain, 
the intimate ally of Great Britain ; 
and their unworthy desertion of the 
cause of other neutral nations, for 
which America had been so justly 
condemned in the eyes of the world. 
If was through the prevalence of such 
councijls that America had been asso- 
ciated in policy with Fiance, and com- 
mitted in war against Great Britain. — 
And under wbat conduct on the part 
of France had the government of the 
United States thus lent itself to the 
enemy ? The contemptuous violation 
of *^he commercial treaty of the year 
bed.;“en France and the United 
States ; thi% jeachcrous seizure of all 
/ r.c. ’van vessels and cargoes in every 
harbour subject to the controul of 
France ; the lyrannical principles of 
the Berlin and Milan decrees, and jjie 
confiscations under them ; ^he subse- 
quent condemnations under the Ram- 
bouillct decree, antedated or concealed 
to render it the more effectual ; the 
French commercial regulations which, 
rendered t *e traffic of the United 
States with France almost illusory; 
the burning of their merchant ships ^ 
at sea, long after the alleged repeal of 
the French decrces^these, and many 
similar outrages, were the inducements 
which France held out to conciliate the 
friendship of America. All these acts 
of violence on the part of France pro- 
duced from the government of th- 
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Uuitcd Slates, only such complaints 
as ended in accpiicscnicc and siibmis> 
sioii, or were ntcompanicd by sugges- 
tions for enabling France to give tHc 
seniblancc of a legal form to her 
usurpations by converting them into 
municipal regulations — Tliat this dis- 
position of the government of the U- 
nilcd States — tins complete subser- 
viency to the ruler of France — this 
hostile temper towards threat Biitain, 
were evident in almost every page of 
the official cen respondenee of the A- 
mcrican with tlic French government. 

Against this course of eoiidnct, the 
real cause of the war, Great Britain 
solemnly protested. While contend- 
ing against France, in defence not 
only of her own liberties, but of tbose 
of the world, she was entitled to look 
for a far dilTerent result. Disappointed 
in this expectation however, Great Bri- 
tain declared her unalterable resolution 
to pursue the policy which she had so 
long maintained, in rooelling injustice 
and in supporting the genera) rights 
of nations. 

This declaration having ^been yid 
before parliament, an addij[^*& was mfov- 
cdto the Prince Regent^.^proving of^ 
its principles, and expressing a te.r- 
mination to support the executive go- 
vernment in the conduct of the war. 
There was but little difference of opi- 
nion on th^s point ; the principles avow- 
ed by government could neither be 
mistaken nor impeached ; but the want 
of vigour which had been discovered 
411 the conduct of the war was severely 
arraigned, cienby some eminent per- 
sons not unfriendly to the adrninistra- 
•tion. — One thousand soldiers, it was 
obseived, fouror fiye frigates to guard 
an extent of coast of 150() miles, and a 
revenue of two millionsand ahalfof dol- 
lars have been described as the means 
physical and pecuniary of which the U- 
united States were in possession when 
^ey declared war against this country. 

_J|{|ldoubtcdly no man could hear the 


statement without cxchiiining, “ An.l 
could a nation so circumstanced w.. 
ture upon a war with the mighty em- 
pire of Gicat Britain with the most 
distant prospect of success?” Un- 
luckily it did. The unwelcome tnitli 
could not be concealed. Two of 
these four or five frigates had captured 
t\vo frigates from the British navy. 
Vigorous measures becoming this great 
nation might have averted disasters 
which must have the effect of pro- 
longing hostilities. Tt w'as no answer 
to say that our navy was immense, 
but that it proportionably extend- 
ed on the different stations. The nation 
compl'.ilticdnot of the naval depai tment, 
but of the policy wliicbicontrouled its 
opeiations. It complained tfiat the 
arm which should have laui:clied the 
thiinderboh: was occupied in giiniing 
the pen ; that admiral Warren was 
busied in negociating, when he ought 
to have been burning, sinking, and de- 
stroying. Admiral Warren .sailed from 
this country in the middle of August, 
and on the 27th of September he 
reached Halifax with *his squadron, 
where he employed himself in writing 
dispatches to ilie American govern- 
ment ; while Commodore Rogers on 
the 10t!i of October sailed unmolested 
from Boston. But we waited, it seems, 
to be quite sure that wc were actually 
at w'ar. Granting, fem argument’s 
sake, that in the first instance there 
might not be full conviction of the 
certainty of \var, yet even after the 
American dcclari'lion was received Jii 
the end of Jul} , hostile mcasuri. 
was resorted to by this country, till 
the 14th of October, when letters of 
marque were issued, upon the recript 
of the intelligence (and, as might 
be not unfairly suspected, in conse- 
quence of that intelligence) that the 
Guerriere frigate bad been captured 
by the Americans. — Whjit was the 
next advance towards actlfdl blockade ?- 
The blockade of the Chesapeak was 
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determined upon, and the order in 
* jtTTincil •announcing that blokadc was 
iasiied ; when ? — the day after the ar- 
rival of the irJtclligence that the Ma- 
cedonian, another of our frigates, had 
fallen into the power of the republic. 
The loss of these two fine vessels pro- 
duced a scnsatioii^the country scarce- 
ly to be equalled by the most violent 
convulsion of nature. No one could 
atlribule the slightest blame to our 
g"diaut sailois; they always do their 
cii.LV ; but neither was it possible to 
agree with those wlu) complained that 
the consternation throughout Great 
Tritain was greater than the occasion 
vi^tihcd, Wlio could represent the 
iost.es as insj^niiicaiit, and the feelings 
of -vdiignatlon occasioned by them as 
i'j|aggciatcd and extravagant ? That 
indignation a vvhok<iiomc feeling 
whioli ought to be cherished and 
rnauitaincd. It could not be too deep- 
ly felt that the sacred spell of the in- 
viiicibibty of the British navy vva? bro- 
ken by those unfortunate captures ; 
and however speedily we might all wish 
the war to terminate, the desire could 
not be considered as sanguinary and i 
unfeeling, that it might not be con- 
cluded before we had re-established the 
character of our naval superiority, and 
smdtlicred iii victories the disasters 
which vve had now to lament, and 
to which \vc were so little habitua- 
ted. — If it be true, in general, that 
indecision and delay are the parents of 
failure ; that they take every possible 
jjiance of detrimeut lo the cause in 
which they are employed, and afford 
every advanta|;i^ and encouragement to 
the adversary ; U was pecuharly true, 
in the present instance, tliat prompti- 
iude and vigour afforded ,the surest 
pledge of success in the war. If, 
Avhile the elections were pending, the 
result of which was to place Mr Ma- 
dison, the arch-enemy of this coun- 
try, in tliV president’s chair, a decisive 
blow had been, struck by tliis country, 
0 • 


the tide of popular opinion in America 
might have been turned, and the con- 
sequences of a long and ruinous war 
might have been avoided. It was to be 
lamented, for the general happiness of 
mankind, that no such vigorous exer- 
tion was attempted ; for if some signal 
act of vengeance' liad been inflicted on 
any pfirt of the United States, exposed 
to maritime attack, but particularly on 
any portic^ii of their territory where 
there pievailed the greatest attachment 
to the Interests of France, it would 
have at least been a useful warning, and 
might have prevented the continuance 
of the contest, if it had not prevented 
its commencement. Forbearance in wa: 
is wholly impolitic, and where vigour 
btfis a tendency to decide the contest, 
^lesitation is cruelty. — Hostilities were, 
hovi^ever, continued, although upo»:i 
such a small scale as suited the resour- 
ces of America. The American fri- 
gates were still distinguished by activi- 
ty and success ; and the British were 
to be again astonished by the advantage 
whiclT one of these was to gain over 
their own navy, so long deemed invin- 
cible. T{ie British fiigate Java, of 38 
guns, saiic^yfrom Spitheud early in No- 
.ijember of the preceding year, for the 
purpose of conveying LiciU. -General 
Hislop to Bombay. She was met ofl' 
the co^t of Brazil by the Coi^gtitu- 
lion ; and after a furious action, in which 
Captain Lambert and many of his offi- 
cers and men were killed, she was set 
on fire and blown up. To the superior 
w^eight of metal of the Constitution, 
and the enterprize of the Americans in 
pushing out uii such distant and unex- 
pected attempts, was to be attributed 
this melancholy event. Yet iudid seem 
extraordinary, tliat, with so great a Bri- 
tish force on the American coa-t, the 
frigates of the latter power should have 
had the good fortune of so frequently 
sailing from and returning into theij^ 
own ports, without being met by |J|||| 
of the cniisns on that alation. 
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Such were the reflections very gene- 
rally made on the subject of the naval 
war with America. — Of the military 
events of the year, a very brief sum- 
mary will be sufficient. 

I’hc Americans made Extraordinary 
efforts to retrieve jthe overwhelming 
and shameful disasters of the former 
campaign ; and they were sooVi able, 
from a numerous though scattered 
population, to rc-assemhh-‘ an army 
which greatly outnumbered that ran- 
ged under the British standard, A 
large force, collected from the back 
settlements, again approached Detroit, 
in the hope of wiping ofl' that signal 
dishonour which had been there sus- 
tained. Colonel Proctor, who com- 
manded the British, judged it inexpe- 
dient to delay his operations till tliC 
whole of the enemy’s troops coujd be 
brought forward. Making a vigorous 
forward movement, he, on the 22d of 
January, attacked the American ad- 
vanced-guard, under General W inches- 
ter, amounting to upwards of 1000 
men, which was postedat FrenchTown, 
on the river Raisin. The Americans, 
though they found in the jus uses aud\ 
iiiclosures of the village advantage- 
ous defensive position, were yet unabl*" 
to withstand the impetuosity of British 
valour. They were not only defeated, 
but j?ntirely cut off: All who yere not 
killed or wounded in the action were 
takiu prisoners; and in this number 
w^as General Winchester himself. This 
brilliant exploit placed the Detroit 
frontier for the present in a state of 
security. 

The Americans, in the mean time, 
maintained also a force upon the branch 
of tlic St Lawrence which connects 
tile Lakes Ontario and Erie ; and a 
large detachment, posted at Ogden- 
burgh, availed itself of the frozen state 
of the river to make incursions on the 
ipipositc bank. In order to put a stop 
l^thesc inroads, Sir George Provost 
l^tcd Major Macdonell, of the Glen- 


gary fencibles, to dislodge them from 
that post. His instructions \/ere c: ' 
cuted in the most gallant and success- 
ful manner ; the enemy were driven 
from their position, and were enabled 
only by the accidental absence of .the 
Indian auxiliaries to cffi ct their escape 
into the woods. /Pins action was dis- 
tinguished by the heroic valour of Cap* 
tain .fenkins, who, after having an arm 
shot off, continued still to rush forward 
and cheer his men to the attack ; and 
even when he had received another se- 
vere wound, did not desist till exhaus- 
tion and loss of blood rendered him un- 
able to move. — The Americans after 
this check did not repeat their in- 
roads. 

As the season advanced, ho\;'»vcr, 
forces accumulated from the diHc/, nt 
states, and their numbers again becau^^ 
decidedly superior to those of the Bri- 
tish. General Dearborn, in the cud 
of April, set sail on Lake Ontario with 
5000 men, and baffling the vigilance 
of the British flotilla, landed his forces 
in the vicinity of York, near the head of 
the lake, being the place of greatest 
importance in that part of Canada. 
General Sheaffe, who had not a thou- 
sand men, was compelled, after a gal- 
lant resistance, to evacuate the place ; 
and the Americans thus at last obt'aiii- 
en a firm footing on the north bank of 
the St Lawrence.-r— About tlic same 
time, General Vincent was obliged, by 
a still greater superiority of force, to 
abandon Fort St George, which form- 
ed the main point, of defence on tlie 
Niagara frontier. To these disaster^ 
was added the failur&^tTl: an attempt 
made by Colonel Baynes to obtain 
possession of Sackett’s Harbour. The 
detach mei^ was landed, and the enemy 
were driven with loss into their block- 
houses and batteries ; but these were 
found 80 strong, that it would have 
been an useless waste of men to attempt 
storming them. The British force 
was therefore re-ernbarked. 
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Even under this overwhelming pres- 
ho^vever, British valour and en- 
terprize soon produced a reaction. The 
enemy having advanced beyond Forty 
Mde Creek to attack General Vin- 
cent, who was^ posted at Burlington, 
■* the latter canw upoii them by surprise 
on the night of tJte 5th June, totally 
defeated them, and forced them to i-f- 
tire with precipitation. As the Indians 
and the squadron under Sir James Yco 
now operated on their rear, they were 
compelled to fall back upon Niagara, 
and had to maintain in their retreat a 
scries of unsuccessful actions, in which 
they lost a great part of their army, 
with almost all their artillery and bag- 
gage. The British force advanced, and 
held tj.bm nearly in a state of blockade. 

■ Eai^^dings were effected by the British 
.. ip^'Sodus, at the Genesse® river, and 
acLPlattshurgh ; the stores and provi- 
sions at these places were destroyed or 
carried off. Hopes were now entertain- 
cd that tjic troops occupying Niagara 
might be cut off, and compelled to 
surrender. 

A change of fortune, however, im- 
mediately followed. It began with the 
army on the Detroit frontier, which 
till now had been uniformly victorious. 
Colonel Proctor having been almost 
compelled by the solicitations of the 
Indians, and of some ill-disciplined mi- 
litia, to make an attempt on the fort 
of Sundusky, was repulsed with loss. 
The troops were disheartened by this 
unwonted reverse ; and the American 
geii^ral, Harrison, pressing on at the 
head of 10,000 men, forcSd them to 
retreat in confu^ijn. The country be- 
ing unfavourable to this movement, he 
overtook, surrounded, and made them 
prisoners ; the general, with a few at- 
tendants, only escaping. 

This disaster was Allowed by an- 
other, still more unexpected and mor- 
tifying. Whatever might be the nu- 
merical superiority of the Americans 
on land, it seemed, reasonable to expect 


that on another element Great Britain 
would always maintain the predomi- 
nance. On Lake Erie, however, the 
case was reversed. This unpropitioiis 
circumstance is said to have been occa- 
sioned by a (felay in the transmission of 
a dispatch from r G. Prevost to 
Admiral Warren, demanding a rein- 
forcement of shipping. The conse- 
quence was^ that nine American ves- 
sels were, oi\ tiie 10th September, met 
only by six British, The unequal con- 
test was* gallantly maintained; the 
Lawrence, the American commander's 
vessel, at one time struck, but the 
Britisli were not able to take posses- 
sion of her ; relieved by the other 
ships, she again came into action ; and 
thf; result was, that the British squa- 
efron, after being reduced to a state of 
almosj complete wreck, fell entirely 
into the hands of the enemy. This 
success gave to the Americans the com- 
plete command of Lake Eric ; com- 
bined with the defeat of Col. Proctor, 
it rendered them masters of Upper Ca- 
nada. ^rhey were seized with that 
excess of exultation, to which popular 
governments are liable ; they already 
^ considered aSf Canada as their owui, 
aivi publicly announced their intention 
of taking Montreal, as their winter 
quarters. 

The preparations* by wIjiA tlwse 
magnificent promises were ^ be sup- 
ported, appeared not altogether inade- 
quate to their fulfilment. Three armies, 
each amounting to nearly 10,000 men, 
marched in the end of October, froiT> 
different points, upon Lower Canada, 
While General Harrison proceeded 
along Lake Erie, General Wilkinson* 
embarked bis divismn upon Lake On- 
tario, and General Hampton marched 
to Montreal. These troops, however, 
were formidable only in number, and 
possessed no qualities which could en- 
able them to stand the shock of troops 
under British discipline. Hampton 
whole corps was arrested for a day by|| 
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300 Canadian militia ; and additional 
forces coming up, he immediately fell 
back, and evacuated the province. 
Wilkinson succeeded in eflccting a 
landing near Kingston. But Licut.- 
Colonel Morrison, who was stationed 
at that place with af small detachment, 
immediately tollowed him, and an ac- 
tion took place near Chrystler’s Farm, 
twenty miles above Cornwall. The 
American army, six times superior in 
numbers, was totally routed, with the 
loss of 1000 men. The enemy preci- 
pitately crossed the St Lawrence, and, 
abandoning his boats, retreated by a 
difficult country to Plattsburg. 

The disasters of tlie enemy did not 
stop here. On the 25th December, 
a Britisli and Indian force having sur- 
prised Fort Niagara, destroyed or made 
prisoners the whole garrison, i* The 
British then crossed the river, attack- 
ed General Hull, who had collected 
about 2000 men on the other side, and 
put him totally to the rout. — The pre- 
sent year, therefore, termina^d in a 
manner as brilliant for the British arms 
as the preceding. 

Thus, amid partial reverses, the cam- 
paign by land was, on tlTe whole, glo- 
rious and fortunate for Great Britain. 
At sea, too, she regained that ascen- 
dancy which naturally belonged to 
her. TIjc first instance in which this 
superiority was established, was at- 
tended with circumstances particularly 
gratifying. Captain Broke, of the 
Shannon frigate, with another small 
Vessel attending him, had been cruising 
for some time near the harbour of 
Boston, where the Chesapeake frigate 
‘then lay. The latter, though much 
siiperibr, particularly in men, did not 
venture to come out. Captain Broke, 
however, was anxious to make a fair 
trial of the valour of the combatants. 
On the Ist of June he dismissed the 
vessel which accompanied him, and, 
ayith tht ^Shannon alone, drew up be- 
|pre the harbour of Boston, in a pos- 


ture of defiance. The Chesapeake 
accepted tlie challenge ; she eame 
to decide, as it were, by single com- 
bat, this contest between tlie two na- 
tions in maritime prowess. The coast 
was entirely lined by the inhabitants, 
W'ho could observe ease all the 
vicissitudes of a couibat so interesting. 
The issue remained not long in sus- 
pense. The two vessels came almost 
immediately in contact, and Captain 
Broke, observing that the enemy at 
this critical moment flinched from their 
guns, gave immediate orders for board- 
ing. Jn less than ten minutes the 
whole of the British crew were on the 
decks of the Chesapeake. In two 
minutes more, the enei^v, after a des- 
perate but disorderly rcsi&tanc?c , was 
driven from every post, and the Ame- 
ricans froDi the shore beheld the Y ’* 
tish colours flying over the ves* 
wliich had just left their harbour in 
full assurance of victory. 

The arrival of Admiral Warren at 
Bermuda had now established the na- 
val superiority of Britain in these seas; 
and the question was, how the Ame- 
ricans might be best made to feel it ? 
With this view a S(|nadron of light 
vessels was sent up the Chesapeake, 
the grand inlet of the North Ameri- 
can States, This squadron made suc- 
cessful descents at various havens along 
its coasts, and upon the rivers at its 
head. Wherever the British landed, 
they took possession of the vessels and 
all public property, without doing 
any further ii^uiy to the inhabitants. 
An attempt upon Carney Island did 
not succeed ; but Rent and Swan Is- 
lands were taken and fortified, and es- 
tablishments were thus formed at the 
very h«xd of the bay. — Upon the 
whole, considerable injury was done to 
the enemy by these operations, and 
great alarm excited ; but no vital 
point was reached, nor were any of 
the grand objects of the ^ar material- 
ly promotccl. This desultory and 
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coasting warfare, though a favourite 
vyth th|j Britisli public, is never likely 
to lead to any important result. Its 
successes are superficial and transient, 
while, though the suffering and alarm 
inflicted may tend in some measure to 
_ dispose the minds of the people to 
peace, fFus efieci ’pust be greatly coun- 
teracted by the irritation whicli is ex- 
cited. very beneficial effect has 

e\cr attended its adoption, cither on 
the old or new continent. 

Such is a brief sketch of the milita- 
ry and naval events of the year, connect- 
ed with the American centinent, which 
it seemed pro’per to record without in- 
terruption. It becomes necessary now 
to advert to some proceedings which 
took^ place iR England, and in Ameri- 
ca^ relating to this unhappy contest. 

( * ton the 14th of May, l^ord Darnley 
^lade a motion in the House of Lords, 
lor a select committee to enquire in- 
to the ^tate of the war with Ameri- 
ca, and into the naval administration 
of the ebuntry, against which some of 
the accidental triumphs of the Amc- 
1 leans had ijaiscd a very general out- 
cry. In support of the motion, it was 
maintained, that “ ministers muht have 
been av\are that war cv)uld not fail, at 
no distant period, to be the result of 
their own measures, combined with 
tljc hostile feeling of the ruling party 
in the United States. This being the 
ease, how were they prepared to meet 
it ? With re*spcct to Canada, the 
events which had happened there had 
greatly added to the reputation of 
our arms. But with itgard to our 
naval force-, !iew were ^vc prepared ? 
It appeared, that in the months of 
April, May, Jvine, aijd .Inly last year, 
during a part of which period there 
must have been every expectation of 
the near approach of war, and during 
the latter part of which the war had 
actually commenced, there were under 
Admira^ Sawyer, on the Halifax sta- 
tion, (exclusive of smaller vessels,) 


one ship of the line and five frigates. 
That so small a force only should 
have been stationed there, when -a 
••timely reinforcement might have a- 
chieved the most important objects, 
loudly calle^ for enquiry, if a force 
of five ships of the line, seventeen 
frigates, and an adequate number of 
smaller vessels, had been on the Ha- 
lifax station at the time the war broke 
out, the ^j^hole coast of the United 
States mig(it have been immediately 
blockaded. H^d this been done, the 
American frigates in port must have 
remained there — those which had sail- 
ed must have been captured in their 
return — the American commerce would 
have been destroyed— their customs, 
upon which they relied for their reve- 
^itie, would have failed, and with this 
succession of disasters, the ruling par- 
ty »i the United States would have 
been forced out of power, and by thia 
time we should have had peace. It 
might be said, that the amount of 
the force on the Halifax station was 
equalfto that of the American navy, 
and, judging from what had formerly 
occurred, five of our frigates might be 
deemed cqijpl to five of our enemy's 
frigates ; but was the quality of our 
force in this instance equal to that 
with which it had to contend ? Had it 
not, on the contrary, long ^<Jce been 
a matttfr of notoriety, tha^he Ame- 
rican frigates were greatlf siiperior to 
ours in size and weight of metal ? — 
War," continued tne supporters of 
the motion, was declared against Great 
Britain by the United States, on rfio 
18th of June ; the official intelligence 
of this fact reached government on the 
30th of July, and notwithstanding t^e 
incalculable imps^rtance of this event, 
parliament was piorogued on that very 
day. War then having been declared 
on the JSth of June, what was done 
by way of instant retaliation ? No- 
thing ; and it was not until the 13^ 
of OclobcT that letters of marque ^|| 
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reprisal were issued ; how the interval 
was employed the country required an 
explanation. Sull, however, the same 
dilatory system was pursued, and more' 
than tvv ) months elapsed before the 
Chesapeake and Delawaie were decla- 
red to be blockaded, the notiticatioii 
being dated the 26ih of December. 
Although ministers were male ac- 
quainted with the quality of the Ame- 
rican naval force, they to'^k no steps 
to place our shipping up^jii an equal 
footing, by giving them additional 
guns upon deck ; and the vestseh upon 
a new construction, that were built 
expressly to cope with the American 
frigates, were not to be launched un- 
til October. In pursuance of the 
feeble and indecisive plan which had 
been observed since the commende- 
ment of hostilities, on the- l3th of 
March, 1813, certain other por..s of 
the United States wc ’c declared to he 
blockaded, but Rhode island and 
Newport yet remained open, and in the 
the latter, the American frigate, after 
the capture of the Macedonian, t^«ctual- 
ly refitted. Was this the mode iu 
which the affairs of Great Britain, at 
a crisis like the present,^, ought to be 
conducted ? Every thing which bra- 
very could accomplish had been done 
by the officers and seamen; onr dis- 
asters vi^re solely .attributable to the 
mirfisters.V )n a reference to die Lon- 
don Gazetk’, it would be found that 
many of the circumstances atteiidin|r 
the capture of all our frigates were si- 
milar ; they were all crippled in their 
rigging, and dismasted early in the 
action, disasters arising partly from the 
commanding height of the ships of the 
enemy, and partly from their greater 
weight of metal, while the shot from 
our smaller guns produced compara* 
lively little effect upon the masts of 
our antagonists. To ascertain satisfac- 
torily the causes of this superiority, 
surely of great importance. If it 
^|re urged, that we had not seamen 


to man new frigates to coiitLMid with 
America, it might be replied, that 
many small vessels were now uselessly 
employed upon vari(jus stations, the 
crews of which might bo turned over 
to our larger vessrls, and might thus 
be rendered useful to their country, 
instead of wasting in 'in- 

glorious idleness. If proper measurea 
had been adopted at an early period, 
the enemy’s privateers and shipvS of 
war would have been confined with- 
in their ports, and the list of our cap- 
tured vessels could not luve been 
swelled to the present enoimous and 
melancholy amount. From the re- 
turns, It appeared, that 3S2 of our 
valuable merchantmen had been cap- 
tured, only 80 of wlneirliad been re- 
taken. The chief cause of these ses 
was the deficiency of force on ihc - ' - 
rious stations at Jamaica and the Lecj 
w'ard Islands ; for instance, the nation- 
al Hag of the British empire had been 
lately know'u to wave upon a vessel of 
less than forty tons biirdm. While 
ministers were thus negligent of our 
external commerce, tnej^ wcic hot 
more vigilant in the protection and 
support of our domestic manufactures. 
American cotton, by a s\stem of po- 
licy that could not be too severely re- 
probated, had, until lately, been al- 
lowed to be imported, to the great de- 
triment of our own colonies, and to 
the great advantage of the territory 
of our enemies. 

“ Another part o’f the subject, of 
not less importance than those already 
noticed, an^ upon* which detailed elfi- 
quiries wore absolutely necessary, was 
the management of our dock- yards, 
and the general system pursued with 
regard to the construction of our ships. 
Several ro$n of war recently built had, 
after one voyage, been laid up as unfit 
for further service, in consequence of 
the badness of the materials.-— All 
these were matters that deit>'anded en- 
quiry, as well indeed as the whole 
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conduct of the Navy Board, which 
vjas pryicipally distinguished for an 
obstinate adherence to old systems, 
long exploded in every other country 
of Europe, and for a determined op- 
position to all kinds of improve- 
ment.** 

j."o these ctia/ges it was answered, 
“ that it would indeed be a circum- 
stance tending to criminate the admi- 
nistration of the country, if, while 
they were appiised that war was in- 
evitable, they had not kept a sufiici- 
ent force on the coasts of the Ameri- 
can states. For some time before the 
war, the government of the United 
States, indeed, indicated any thing 
but a spirit of friendship towards this 
country. St.ch, however, was not the 
ge,ieral opinion, and it was at that 
[ tj, !ie confidently abserted,^^ that the re- 
'^ocation of the orders in council 
would prove suflicient to pacify Ame- 
rica. In this hope we had been dis- 
appointed, for, although the pre- 
text which was once rested upon as a 
suflicient ground for hostilities, had 
been taken away, the Americans still 
maintained a furious opposition to 
those naval rights, on the integrity of 
which our safety as a nation depends. 
That it was the duty of government 
to have been always ready with a fleet 
sufficient to blockade all the ports of 
America, would hardly be maintained. 
It was its duty, no doubt, to keep on 
the American station at all times a 
sufficient force to check the navy of 
America, and to pratec^t the trade of 
IITs majesty^s subjects. But it was at 
the sam^.time the duty of govern- 
^'ineiltV as far as was consistent with the 
security of the country, to abridge 
the naval force, and to give all the ef- 
ficiency possible to another branch of 
the service, of which the exertions 
were now of such eminent importance. 
It had been said, that ships ought to 
have beeif taken from other quarters at 
the commencement of the war, and ap- 


plied to the stations in question. But 
this could not be done, unless the force 
on other stations had been more than 
'sufficient for its objec'-, which never 
had been the case. At Toulon the 
enemy had been fitting out 20 ships of 
the line ; and in this as well as many 
other places the blockading force was 
less than the force blockaded. The 
season of the year, it might be also 
observed, ht which the Americans, 
with a view^ to their own advantage* 
had declared war, was such that all our 
vessels had been previously dispatched 
to their several stations, whence they 
could not be speedily recalled. Now* 
under all these circumstances, had the 
events of the war been %uch as to war- 
rant enquiry ^ It had been said, that 
♦lie force on the American station at 
the commencement of the war was in- 
adeqliate. The Americans did not 
think it so ; for, before declaring war* 
their vessels escaped from the Chesa- 
peake, wliich was a poit liable to be 
blockaded. They did not attempt to 
fight »5ur squadron, but wished to go 
alter the trading vessels ; they went af- 
ter the Jamaica squadron, but found it 
sufficiently guarded, and were chased 
by the British ships. They had ne- 
ver dared to attack the British squad- 
ron when united, but they took ad- 
vantage of its dispersion. — T41e Giier- 
rierc, one of the frigates ^luded to* 
had but a tew days before been in com- 
pany with the other ships, but being 
separated by a gale, was, after an ac- 
tion of which no one could speak too 
highly, taken by a vessel of superior 
force. This might have happened 
whatever had been the force of the 
British vessels. It was absurd to talk 
of blockading the Am^^rican ports. 
What had passed within the last 20 
years might have been sufficient to 
dissuade us from such an attempt* 
since we had seen, notwithstanding,, 
the endeavours of oui^ blockading 
squadrons, vessels taken on our vei® 
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coasts. If the government hat! before 
the war sent, as it was now contend- 
ec! they ought to have done, a force 
sufiicient to blockade the ports of' 
America, while they were doing every 
thing consistent with national honour 
to accommodate the differences be- 
tween this country, fiovv eagerly would 
this circumstance have been laM hold 
of as the symptom of a, hostile spirit ? — 
Because the crew of the Ja^a had been 
composed in a great degr/c of young 
men, this circumstance could not be 
adduced as a proof that there was not 
among them many experienced sea- 
men. — Was it contended, that we 
should alter the classes of ships in the 
British navy, merely because there 
were three American vessels of unu- 
sual dimensions? If there was a 8ub« 
jeet on which all naval officers w^ere 
agreed, it was this — that it waif im- 
proper to multiply the classes of ves- 
sels. It was far better to send out 
71‘’s on the station, than to set about 
building ships which would be fit to 
cope only with the American* navy. 
As to the advice to diminish the num- 
ber of small vessels, no experienced 
person could adopt it. At this time 
small craft were in great demand, to 
protect our trade from the privateers 
and other small vessels of the enemy.— 
As to assertion, that the balance 
of capturek since the declaration of 
war was in favour of the Americans, 
the fact was directly the reverse. On 
this part of the question a most satis- 
factory argument might be deduced 
from the rates of insurance. The rate 
for ships convoyed was but one per 
cent, higher than it was a year ago. 
^^he nujnber of this description of ships 
captured had been iirtusually small, and 
it was not to be wondered at, that of 
those which ran from their convoy 
some should be taken, or that when 
the convoy was dispersed by gales of 
l^ind, the enemy should sometimes 
up a few stragglers,— It had been 


made a charge against the ministers, 
that the letters of marque and, reprisal 
were not issued till October, although 
intelligence of the war w'as received in 
.Tilly. But by this delay, which was 
allowed to take place with the view 
of ascertaining the rec(*pJUon given to. 
propositions of aniit^-ffbmVne British 
guvernment, no detriment had beers 
occasioned ; for so soon as the intel- 
ligence of the declaration of war had 
reached this country, orders were is- 
sued to detain all American vessels, 
thus insuring all the advantages which 
could be obtained by letters of marque. 
— As to the military force again, it 
liad not indeed conquered the United 
States ; but it was not intended for 
conquest, — it was intendfid for the de- 
fence of his rrsajesty’s dominions Uraa'C, 
and this object it had ellectcd.— AH i 
was not fair to infer that, because tlc 
blockade of the American ports w.r.; 
not notified in the ivuidon Gazette, 
armed vessels could go out and h\ 
without dar giT. — As to the loirs of the 
Java, the court-martial w’liieh met in 
consequence of that event, would, ifit 
had been attended with circumstances 
of neglect of any kind, iiave reported 
to that effect. — In the eonrtruetion of 
our vessels \vc had l?ce!i r.^prosenti'd 
as very deficient, and tlie pnbli j oiiices 
were said to be so wedded to old cus- 
toms, that no good coul! ever ])e ef- 
fected. The tniiii is, that in the mo- 
delling of vessels the Frcucii and other 
nations were superior to us ; but in the 
execution we wu e a:: nuperioi- to them. 
But in purwaiice of a report of tlie 
commissioiVers of rcvisia.i,. mcaonres 
had been taken wliieli would refnedy 
the defect even in the scientific part. 
To build ships hastily was in ordinary 
times ruinous, although when the ene- 
my made unusual exertions in this 
way, we were obliged, in order to 
meet them, to follow his example. 
T'he decay of some of our^ships had 
indeed been very rapid ; but a plan 
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for preventing it had been Kubmitted 
to the judgment of those wljose duty 
it was to enquire iiiCo llie suljjt et. As 
to the most couvonient weight of 
guns, there were very diFen-nt opi- 
nions among jhe olheers o{ the navy. 

extolled heavy metal 
very much, while nine out of ten of 
the commanders would rather go to 
sea without guns of that kind* — Upon 
the whole it was contended tliSt the 
motion was altogether unnecessary. 
The motion was accordingly nega- 
tived. 

On opeging the American con- 
gress, Mr Madtson, as iisiivil, present- 
ed a very elaborate pluiippic against 
this country, which contained among 
others the following ])afruigc : The 

, British cabinet must be icnsible, that 
u'with respect to the in^ortant ques- 
htion of iinprcsameat, on which the 
war so essentially turns, a search for, 
or seizin e of, Biitish persojis or pro- 
perty, on board lu utral vesocls oa the 
liigh seas, is noi a L(Lu.xcrc U de- 

rived fioim the law ot nations ; and it 
is obvionsi that no visit, or search, or 
use of force lor any purpose, on board 
the vessel of an independent power pii 
tlie high seas, can in war or peace be 
sanctioned by the laws or authority of 
another power.'^ 

TIiiis Buonaparte and Mr Madison 
professed the same principles, and pur- 
sued tlie same object. Both would 
liavc deprived -Great Britain of the 
right of search, by establishing the 
^u'inciple, that free ’' bottoms should 
make free goods— the maxim extend* 


12:^ 

ing to the persons as well as to the 
property on board. But a nation en. 
gc-ged in hostilities wjtii another nj- 
tiou has a right to the support of ail 
her F-nbjccts, aiid to take them where- 
ever she can find them. The declara- 
tion of opposite principlcs,hytheAme- 
lican government, precluded of course 
all hdpes of an amicable arrangement. 

Yet, although such was the spirit 
displayed i)y the general government 
of the Up>:^cd States, a considerable 
pvoporftou of the people continued 
hostile to tlie war. Their burdens 
were increasing — their disasters had 
been .'v(nvrc— tlie advantages gained 
by thdr arm^ comparatively unim- 
portant ; and Mr Madison’s parti/ans 
had some difllculty in managing them. 

» animate their zeal various devices 
were resorted to : Among others the 
appointment of a committee of con- 
gress to repoit in formal array the al- 
leged outra^rcs committed by this 
countr). Lvi'U tiris c.xpedient, how- 
ever, h/ilvd ol effect : And the Ame- 
ricans at last applied to the Emperor 
of Russia to interfere as a mediator 
betwixt them and Great Britain. But 
the Britisl# government had wisely de- 
termined never to submit to the judg- 
ment of any neutral power the im- 
portant questions in dispiit^ with A- 
merica ; and the media‘.Ioii of the 
Russian emperor was accordingly de- 
clined. An offer was at the sarfte time 
made to enter into direct negociatiori 
wdth America, which, however, led to 
no immediate result ; and the unhappy 
contest was still protracted. 
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' CHAP. VII. 


Affairs of India. — General Vietii of the Reasons for restricting the Monopolj/ 
eiifoyed by the East India Company — Sketch of the Limitations under xvhich 
the Charter was renewed by Parliament. 


The first thing which must strike 
every one who reflects on the meVits 
of our Indian policy, is the myste* 
rious style in which most persons are 
accustomed to speak upon the sub- 
ject, as if, wihen examining any ques- 
tion relating to India, there exisl^cd a 
necessity for laying aside all the re- 
ceived principles of commercial and 
political science, and for Abandoning 
even the most familiar maxims of com- 
mon sense and sound reasoning. The 
affairs of India, we are told by those 
who prorei. ^ to be ‘ particularly con- 
versant in t^em, are quite different 
firom the affairs of all other countries, 
and must be regulated by a separate 
and distinct set of maxims. There is 
something, it is pretended, in the cli- 
mate of Asia — in the physical consti- 
tution of the eastern nations, as well 
as in their laws, manners, and religion, 
which must for ever baffle those Eu- 
ropean politicians wh6 may presume 
to interfere in the legislation of the 
Asiatics. So successful indeed have 
the politicians who are supposed to 
Jmy e a peculiar and official knowledge 
ap fndia alfairs, been in imposing this 
|mp]ar delusion on the public, that 


even the statesmen, to whom we are’ 
accustomed on all other subjects to 
listen with resj^cct, are heard with 
distrust, when they come to deliver 
their sentiments on the complicated and 
mysterious subject of Indian policy. 

Yet it were absurd to doubt that in 
Asia as well as in Europe,* is the 
best system of government which most 
effectually promotes the great ends of 
liberty and protection to its subjects, 
at the least possible expense of their 
lives and fortunes ; and that the best 
plan of commercial intercourse for 
India, as well as for f^n^dand, which 
ensures the perfect freedom of indi- 
vidual industry, whik' it offers the 
most splendid rewards to the success- 
ful exertion of -individual talent, and 
the most promising hopes to the for- 
tunate issue of individual cr^^^erprisr 
and speculation. It is impossible to 
believe, that there is any thing either 
in the climate of Asia, or in the con- 
dition of its inhabitants, which should 
prescribe a system of government for 
them materially different in its princi- 
ples from those which arc recognized 
in Europe ; or that an upright and 
vigorous administration of justice, a 
}(\ 
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powerful establishment for defence, a 
system H)f prudent economy on the 
part of the administration, and a free 
and unrestrained intercourse of trade, 
should be of equivocal or dangerous 
influence in iqdia. 

-•■It . 1 *^, .scarcely necessary, therefore, 
to mention, that, notwithstanding the 
clamour which has been raised by the 
zeal of an interested faction, the whole 
question as to our Indian policy must 
be brought to issue on the hypothesis, 
that such a book as the Wealth of Na- 
tions really contains principles which 
do not altogether lose their force when 
applied to the affairs of India. In spite 
of all sophistry and declamation the 
leading doctrines of moral and politi- 
cal science possess a significance and 
application wherever men are found,— 
an application, whose limits are con- 
fined only by those of human society. 

In conformity with the most obvi- 
ous principles, it must be pronounced 
a preposterous thing, tliat an associa- 
tion of merchants should be vested 
witfi the sovereignty of an empire far 
more populous and extensive than 
that of which they themselves form 
but a small and comparatively iiisigni-, 
ficant portion. The causes, in a great 
measure accidental, of this singular 
phenomenon in politics, to which nei- 
ther ancient nor modem times can af- 
ford any thing like a parallel, are well 
known as matter of history. But 
whatever these causes may have been, 
it deserves always to be remeniber(?d, 
^that the East India Cofnpany, wliich 
has no higher rank than what belongs 
ta .the greatest mercantile society in 
the world, is in the actual possession 
of one of the largest and most fertile 
empires, and recently claimed the full 
and unqualified monopoly of a trade, 
which, estimating its value by the fer- 
tility of the soil, and the number of 
the peoplo^to whom it extends, ought 
to leave the trade of all other countries 
far behind it in extent and importance. 


It must be superfluous to urge against 
such an arrangement the ordinary to-* 
, pics of censure — to declaim on the ut- 
ter unfitness of such a society at once 
to play the parts of sovereign and 
merchant — 6r to dwell at length on 
the striking impropriety of bending 
under ^the yoke of such masters, a ter- 
ritory of almost boundless extent and 
fertility. — Jt must be equally super- 
fluous to mention that the govern- 
ment of the; ^Company, like that es- 
tablishccf in all ' the other oriental 
states, is a pure despotism ; and that 
under such a government there exists 
no security for the happiness of the 
governed, except in the wisdom and 
hciicvolciice of the administration.— 
Jt^must be unnecessary also to state, 
fliat the interest in the welfare of In- 
dia, yhich may be expected from the 
proprietors and directors of the Com- 
pany, is really the most feeble and 
unsteady that can possibly be imagi- 
ned ; and that of course every thing 
might Jbe expected from fheir admi- 
nistration, rather than a regard to the 
comfort and happiness of their sub- 
jects. From the very nature of the 
association, the interest of individual 
proprietors must be feeble and tran- 
sient, because their great object in 
connecting themselves with taie so- 
ciety at all, is to secure a ce>tain share 
of influence and patronage ; the exer- 
cise of which, to the fullest extent, is 
not by any means compatible with a 
disinterested regard to the prosperity 
of the governed. It seems quite na^ 
tural to expect from such a govern- 
ment nothing but avarice, rapacity, 
and oppression towards its subjects# 
But all this is very apparent, ^nd has 
already been frequently pressed on the 
consideration ot the legislature and 
of the country. 

But if the natural, and apparently 
incurable, defects of tlw: Company's 
administration of the government of 
great empire be thus apparent, the 
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jections which, at first view, present 
themselves to the commercial monopo- 
ly, by which the political rights of the , 
company were at one time fortified, 
seem to be infinitely more formidable. 
Tliere is no feature, perhaps, of the 
policy of au enlightened age, which is 
more strikingly incompatible w,ith the 
fair enjoyment of individual rights, or 
the rapid progress of general prospe- 
lity, than this syr.iem of .monopolies, 
and no!ic, certainly, whoF/, absolute in- 
congruity with the notions of an ad- 
vana d period is more palpable. What 
can be more unjust than the eelretion 
of a few favoured individuals, for the 
csciusivc enjoyment of all the commer- 
cial benefits to be derived from an in- 
tercourse with distant nations, while 
the rest of their fcllow-citi ans, whose 
pretensions arc in every respect fa- 
vourable, remain the idle and discon- 
tented spectators of the advantages se- 
cured to their more fortunate rivals ? 
It is essential to ibc prosperity of com- 
mercr, that it ehould be free ^nd un- 
constrained ; thr.v. the adventurer should 
be left to the exercise of a discretion 
the most unerring, because supported 
by the steadiest and most powerful mo- 
tives, and that he should receive from 
government the most ample protection 
lor his eights, in order that he may be 
enabled t6tproceed without timidity or 
hesitation. But can any invasion of 
his rights be more gross or insulting 
than that which is accomplished in the 
shape of a monopoly, excluding him 
from a participation in the profits of a 
lucrative trade, which opens the most 
promising field for his skill and enter- 
prise ? Every grant of monopoly is a 
gift ouf of the great commercial patii- 
rnony of the state ; and while it is the 
duty of a wise government, like a kind 
and affectionate parent, to consult the 
welfare of all its subjects, it is no won- 
der that much murmuring and discon- 
ll^nt should be excited by a capricious 
Itreferencc in the distribution of the 


common inheritance. This ungenerous 
partiality, and unfair abridgment of 
natural right, are implied, however, in 
every establislirnenl of commercial mo- 
nopoly, and afl'ord, independently of all 
other considerations, a jstrong induce- 
ment to the immediate disQODtiauanee 
of such of them as still triumph over 
thft good sense aud liberality of the 
present age, 

T]iOi.c general arguments applied 
with a iuixe wli?cU was irresi:tible to 
the monopoly of the K.ist India Com- 
pany, as h ex ’Sled before the renewal 
of the charter in the pre.scjit year. But 
the direc^fjrs, wild could not eucount- 
er, endeinouied to elude their force by 
mainiaining, that the trade to British 
India would, horn circumstances wliich 
they were not very careful to explain, 
admit of no<extep.sion from the utmost 
freedom of private enlerpiise ; that the 
competition of jirivatc adventurer; 
would, in 1 ndia, enhance so much the 
price of every article, that theCompa- 
ny would be unable to buy, and in Eu- 
rope reduce the price so much that 
the Company would be ruined by sell- 
ing ; and that there was sometliing in 
the constitution of the Hindoos which 
would prevent them from raising the 
supply, so as to meet an increased de- 
mand for their commodities. Such 
were the strange arguments by which 
the cause of the Company was sup- 
ported. 

Even if it could fee proved that mo- 
nopolies tend to promote industry and 
opulence, and give a better direction^ 
to capital than it would take without 
the aid of law, one might stilLbave 
some scruples avS to the equity of the 
principle, wdiich, for the sake of such 
advantages, would authorize so arbi- 
trary a restraint on the common rights 
of society. But it can be established, 
that the inexpediency of such a system 
is not more manifest than injustice. 

It has been often proved, that a trade 
not supported by the.firofits which it 
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is calculated to yield, but remaining 
' dependent for its continuance on ex- 
traordinary immunities and privileges, 
secured at the cxpencc of those who 
do not participate in its gains, is neces- 
sarily a losing^ radc to the public, what- 
ever may be its result to the individuals 
by whom it is conducted. No man 
will persist in devoting a portion of his 
funds to an employment which does 
not yield him an ordinary return, with- 
out assistanro from other sources, or 
the sacrihcc of other advantages ; and 
it jnay be assumed, that the same max- 
ims which an. individual will find pru- 
dent in the management of his private 
affairs, will not prove of doubtful ap- 
plication wdien applied to the wealth 
of nations. The trade, therefore, which 
requires a monopoly for its support, is 
in itself a losing trade, ahd should ne- 
ver receive the countenance of the le- 
gislature, unless it he found subser- 
vient td/^bighcr iiiUTCSts, which could 
not in -any other shape be so cfFeclual- 
ly consulted. 

-Where a monopoly of colonial trade, 
such as tliat of the East India Com- 
pany, is established, it is quite obvious 
that *)ne of tw^o consequences must fo!- 
jow, — either the monopolists will be 
fully (pialihed to conduct the wdiole 
trade in the very best manner, or they 
will not be able to do this, and could 
not stand the competition of the pri- 
vate merchant. If the first hypothesis 
be admitted, then the grant of exclusive 
privileges is a very unnecessary mea- 
sirt-e, since the grarttees are, in truth, 
the very persons into whose hands the 
whole trade would inevitably fall in 
the natural course of things ; and the 
monopoly can serve no ether purpose 
than to excite murmurs aVnong those 
who may be apt to entertain the erro- 
neous notion, that they themselves 
could successfully compete with the 
tnonopolhis, were all restraints with- 
drawn. 'But this hypothesis is never 
admissible in. any case of monopoly ; 


J-/ 

for it is so obviously beyond the pow- 
er of human foresight and wisdom, to 
establish prospective regulations for 
the complicated affairs of a great and 
increasing branch of trade, that the ex- 
act adaptation of the means to the end 
will never be credited by any man of 
comn;:Jbn understanding. There re- 
mains, therefore, but one alternative, 
that the iponopolists are really unfit 
for the beneficial discharge of the trust 
reposed in them — that tliey are with- 
out the vigilance, capital, and talents, 
which are required to the best ma- 
nagement of their concerns ; or, in other 
Avords, that the aiTurs of their trade 
are necessarily and inevitably conduct- 
ed by them to the great loss and in- 
convenience of the public. 

Nor is it a matter of any difficulty 
to point out tlic precise ivay in which 
the loss is suiitained by the country, 
which IS unhappily led to sanction so 
preposterous an arrangement. The in- 
dustry of the parent state can be promo- 
ted oply by a demand for its manufac- 
tures ; and this demand can be increa- 
sed in no other way but by competi- 
tion among the buyers. The same ob- 
vious maxims of political science apply 
also to the case of tlie colony, w’hose 
progressive inprovement in iiidustiy 
and opulence forni'^ the only h?-ivfiil ob- 
ject of the policy of the parent state^ 
But v/hen you grant a monopoly you 
destroy this competition ; you mak«^ 
the monopolists the only biiyci b both 
at home and abroad ; you make tlicm 
also the only^ sellers ; in short, y u de- 
stroy, in so far as it is possible foi a nar- 
row and misguided policy to do "o, all 
the great springs on which the pros- 
perity of nation^ muse for ever depend. 

Every man buys as cheap and sells 
as dear as possible ; but the monopo- 
list alone is enabled to do this with ef- 
fect. There exists no competition to 
restrain the unbounded avarice of h jl^ 
nature ; and in the free mdulgc^icej^ 
the most selfisli of passions; lie 
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abled with one hand to check the in- 
dustry of the poor, and with the otlicr 
to narrow the enjoyments of the rich. 
There is but one way of promoting 
industry with effect — to incre ase the 
demand for its productions*; an\l there 
is also but one way to extenll con- 
sum ption--— by lowering the priceyof the 
articles consumed* Under these two 
heads may be ranged almost every pro- 
position in the science of p^itical eco- 
nomy, as well as every rat^nal scheme 
for accelerating the progress bf opu- 
lence ; and yet it is not a littlo singu- 
lar, that the attainment of both these 
great ends forms the very objection 
which the East India Company were 
pleased to state to the abolition of their 
commercial monopoly. They coqj- 
plaincd that private competition would* 
enhance the price of Indian cominodi- 
ties;— in other words, that it would en- 
courage industry among the subjects of 
the British government in India ; and, 
with perfect consistency, they com- 
plained also that the same private com- 
petition would lower, in the home 
market, the value of Indian produce, 
that IS, would greatly extend the con- 
sumption. 

What has been already stated is, 
with some limitations, true of all mo- 
nopolies^ even of those which leave 
scop^ for the enterprize and vigilance 
of the private traders of a particular 
province or atate. But the argument 
applies with tenfold force to a mono- 
poly 30 very narrow as to include only 
a single commercial association, so con- 
stituted as to forfeit entirely all tlie 
benefits derived from the powerful sti- 
nVihis of private interest, and the 
control t}f private inspection. Such 
an association ajS this, while it de- 
prives industry of all the advantages 
derived from a free competition, and 
sacrifices the interests of the commu- 
nity to the prejudices of a few indivi- 
is so ingeniously contrived as to 
IPyejiti even for the grantees^ all the 


commercial benefits which they might 
otherwise promise themselves ^om the 
, partiality of government. The strong 
stimulus of individual interest, and the 
benefits of private vigilance, being lost 
by the very constitution pf the society, 
the inference is no less inevitable in 
theory, than we have found it iiivaria- 
blyjustified by the event, that such 
an association, with all its privileges 
and immunitiesi could not for a single 
day sustain the competition of the pri- 
vate merchant ; nay, that even when 
secured against this competition, s;:r.h 
are the negligence and waste inscpara\ 
hie from its plan of adnjinistration, that'^- 
it cannot, with any rational prospect 
of success, hope to continue its com- 
mercial undertakings. 

But there was still another circum- 
stance connected with the stite of the 
East India Company since its immense 
territorial acquisitions had been made 
in India, by which it was most unfa- 
vourably distinguished from , almost 
every other monopoly, and aspired to 
a pre-eminence over every other impo- 
litic establishment, viz, the combina- 
tion of the incompatible functions of 
4ierchant and sovereign, which must For 
ever preclude advances in commercial 
improvement. If the sovereign of any 
European state had an entire mo- 
nopoly of its foreign trade, what are 
the consequences which every man of 
common understanding would antici- 
pate from so preposterous an union of 
different, or rather opposite charac- 
ters ? Would he not expect, with the 
most perfect confidence, either that the ' 
trade would be rendered quite subser- 
vient to the fluctuating schemes of ad- 
ministration, and of course would sink 
quickly into insignificance, or that thie 
paternal interest, which is natural even 
to the worst rf governments, in the 
prosperity of its subjects, would be 
shamelessly abandoned for the pursuits 
of unlawful gain, at the hazard of com- 
mitting the greatest oppressions in the 
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ij;i/lustrIou8 classes of the people ? The 
case was precisely the same with India: 
the Company, as sovereigns, ought to 
have felt^an interest in extending the 
mapufactut^es and trade of India | but, 
as monopolists, U was clearly their busi*^ 
ness to compress them within the nar-* 
row limits which were found suitable 
to their own circumstances and re- 
sources* 

The accuracy of these general views 
has been well illustrated in the history 
of this great establishment. In the 
year 173']', the attentmn of the legisla- 
ture! and the ebuptr^ was imperiously 
called to Indian 'affairs, by the profli- 
gacy and mismanagement whicli seem- 
ed to mark th? whole of theCompany’s 
proceedings.^ It had at this period 
become notorious, that th(^ oppression 
cxercise^^y the Company’s servants 
abrpaxTover the independent princes of 
princes in alliance with the 
Compaay-^as well as over the provin- 
ces which had submitted to the Bri- 
tish government,— were such as to en- 
danger the very existence of the Bri- 
tish in India. So critical and alarm- 
ing was the state of British India^ 
then deemed by the legislature^ that 
after elaborate and voluminous reports 
by committees of the House of Com- 
mons, in which every species of mis- 
government was brought home to the 
^ ^mpany^ the most violent remedies 
alofte were pronoi^nced suitable to the 
disem. Mr Fox and his friends did 
notjiesitate about proposing a measure 
Vbich involved the temporary forfei- 
ture of tlie most valuable privileges 
banging to the Company $ while Mr 
Pitt, with less precipitation, and more 
teiukroess for the Company’s rights, 
could discover no cure for the disorder 
short of. a participation by the execu- 
ttye government in the conduct of the 
Company’sLpoUtical af{airs» 

^ During <ihe anxious discussions of 
that in|;m!^r^ble jperiod, it teems to have 
been conceded 'on all side?.^ that there 
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were vices inhet^ to the very consti- 
tution of the Company, which disqua- 
lilted it for the exercise of the func- 
tions wijth which it was entrusted; 
that thri gnsater number of the pro« 
prietors/must always be much more 
dispos^ to intrigue for political influ- 
ence, than to speculate ter the sake of 
commercial wealth ; and that the court 
of directorST, being a representative 
body, must of necessity be supposed 
to participate in^the vices and {hvjuw 
dices of their constituents. It was but 
too obvious, from the whole scene of 
iniquity which was unveiled, that the 
more bustling and ambitious of the 
proprietors were naturally so much 
interested, in the welfare of the Com- 
]>any’s servants in India, who were of 
their own selection, as to aim at secu- 
ring certain impunity for all classes of 
delinquents ; and it was at once per- 
ceived, that the irregular and undef- 
fined controul then exerted by mini- 
stm over the procei?diiigs the dt- 
rectorsj must for ever be found inade- 
quate to the remedy of such grievan- 
ces. It availed not the Company to 
pretend, that the instructions dispatch- 
ed by them to their servants in India 
had in general been wise and politic, 
because it had been remarked with 
astonishipent, that e/ery breach of these 
instructions had been ultimately re* 
warded with the Company’s approba* 
tion. Of the disposition natursd to a 
set of men like the proprietors of India 
stock, a very good specitneti was at 
this time given, in the confirmation of 
the power of , Mr Hasting, after his 
recal had^^een determined i^on by thjp 
House oiCommonB ; and, in ^fhort, it 
was, in the whole'^circumstanccs of tlie 
case, quite manifost, that no; 
could be found for the defects Inlsiri^l^ 
to the constitution of the Coftimny, 
but in the exercise of a povi^iu an<y 
efficient controul over the selccttou 
their servants, as well as their plans « 
policy. A most important revolu^^ 
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in the government of British India was 
of course determined on, and a parent 
share of that power which the Com- 
pany had shewn itself so ill qualified to 
exercise, was transferred Co tlic crown, 
which was thus ena];)led to coiji.roul the 
proceedings of the directors^ by the 
power of appointing to uihees of trust 
in India, ^of imposing a negative on 
the. appointments made Py the Com- 
pany, and of removing improperand un- 
worthy servants from the sitfiations to 
which they had been nominated. A 
direct influence over the policy pur- 
sued in India was bestowed on a body 
of commissioners, created for tbe pur- 
pose, who have since, been known un- 
der the appellation of the Board of 
Controul. Thus did the Compan)^8 
acknowledged incapacity to manage its 
affairs prescribe a change of system to 
the legislature, which amounted to a 
direct and serious encroachment on the 
rights then claimed, even under an ex- 
isting charter, which had received the 
sanction of parliament. ^ 

'By far . the most solid and import 
tant of the advantages which England 
may derive from her vast empire in 
India, is that of a great and extended 
commercial intercourse with the im- 
mense iregions included in the Com* 
pai?y^8 charter. The splendid acqui- 
sition of extended empire is but of 
doubtful advantoge*-*<the surplus of 
revenue after defraying the expeiices 
of local government is but precarious 
and uncertain at the best, whiletbolaw* 
fill gains of s an honourable commerce 
form an 'important and substantial ad- 
dition to. the power and resources of 
the parent state. . Few persons would 
have been di^sed* to challenge the 
Company*8 admioistrationi even if it 
had secured for tlte mother country 
no advantages eatcept.those which arc 
of the most unequivocal character, by 
jlhe increase of her manufacturing iiw 
j|ustry., and the extension of her com- 
Had the Company done this 


to any extent worth mentioning — had 
it fulfilled the expectations even of 
those who estimate on the most mo- 
derate principles the commercial value, 
to such a country as (J^reat Britain, of 
the exclusive influence which it had, by 
a series of fortunate events, been ena- 
bled to acquire among the nations of 
Asia — or had it not rather kept down 
the enterprise*and baffled the hopes df 
the British people ? Every one knows 
what answer must be given to these 
questions. 

But had the * Company’s transac- 
tions been profitably to itself? It is 
true, indeed, that so long as the ma- 
nuhictures of India found no rival in 
those of Great Britain— >while the 
Company was in the undisturbed en- 
joyment of. all its cxclusivu privileges, 
with the advantage of a ii;ady mar- 
ket, to which no competitor CQuld 
venture on approaching— and wHlL 
there yet remained some faint traces 
of the mercantile origin of the esta- 
blishment^ in the habits of vigilance 
and economy which conrespond with 
that character— they did contrive to 
fmake a profit on their mercantile ad- 
ventures, although even then the pro^ 
fit was as narrow as a very careless ma- 
nagement of their affairs would permit. 
But of late years the scene had beeU 
quite changed— -the admission of Ame- 
rica, in the year 1797, to that share m 
tlie trade both of^^lndia and CKina^ 
which was denied to the British mer^ 
chant, appeared to have altered entirely 
the form of the Company’s commercial 
concerns^ and since that fatal year tbe 
general balance on their mercantile 
transactions had, with hardly a single 
exception; been against the Company. 
Tlic.year 1797 was the first in whicb 
a total on the mercantile transac- 
tions of Ime Company was fairly ad- 
mitted. In 1798 tbesame discouraging 
result was presented ; in 1799 there Was 
a great loss cm the exports to< India ; 
and in 1 bOOcsserious load was affsia sus- 
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twined op the exports to India* for 
which no compenBation could be fbund 
in the sales in Europe. From 1801 
downwa\^s, the accounts present no- 
thjn<jr ut a .^jptition of the same dis- 
astel'ff'’ in India — of heavy losses sus- 
tained on the Company’s exports from 
Great Britain, which arc scarcely ever 
compensated by the profits on their 
imports. I’he trade of the Company 
for the last fifteen years lias therefore 
exhibited nothing but a series of very 
heavy losses, as well various other 
symptoms of decay which there 
seemed to be nopchance of rescuing 
the commercial intercourse betwixt 
Great Britain ^nd India so long as the 
system of excision was pursued. 

When thcjgreat question as to the 
renewal of Company’s charter was 
under ui^saion, the private mer- 
chanfi'^-'iAid claims to a participation 
trade exclusively enjoyed by 
the Company— -that is, to a free trade 
both with India and China, together 
With, such a right of residence m the 
territorial possessions of the Com- 
paoyt as might be found necessary for 
enabling them to manage their con- 
cerns, free of arbitrary conditions and 
restraints of every description? 

Against this demand the Company 
alled^ed the natural and necessary li- 
mitation of the trade to India, and 
JNm this they inferred the expediency 
oT dtoUnuing the. monopoly. But 
even irithe public had been satisfied 
t^t ^^ere was no chance of an increase 
oi the trade, there would still have 
been great propriety in acceding to 
the demands of the petitioners^ Whe- 
ther the trade should, after it was 
throiSm open,' prove susceptible of 
gr^t improvement in point of extent, 
this at least was certain, that it might 
adntiifof machamelioratiot^ iii the mode 
of management-M^and this seehied quite 
a tuffii^nt^reafion for acceding to the 
propo'sktoos of the merchsuitli. But 
the seotimefitsoffAe GompaK^oft^ this 


head were liable to the strongest suspi- 
.cions. Their own failure, in extending 
the trade to India and China, afforded 
no prooll whatever that the trade waa 
not suscfrptilSle of improvement-— and 
even that scanty introduction of Bri-^ 
tish mqC^ufacturea which had, already 
l>een effected among the people of 
Asia, afforded evidence that under 
better management the trade might 
admit of indefinite increase- It was 
obvious, at all events, that things could 
not he worse than they were,, but 
that they might become much better; 
and this consideration seemed sufficient 
of itself to justify' and even to pre* 
scribe a change of system. 

I^, could not escape observation,' that 
the apparent contempt with which th^ 
trade ^f India was spoken of, and the 
instant ruin with which private adven- 
turers were threatened, were not quit<t 
consistent with the serious remoii« 
strances of the Company aginust tho 
removal , of the restrictions. > If the 
trade were really so narrow^ and un*. 
prosperous as they would have had the 
public to believe, the surrender of their 
exclusive right to it could not be 
so very serious ; and if it were to 
be fraught with ruin to those who 
might dare to embark. in it, the Com^ 
pany might have safely left it to the , 
intelligence of the private trader to 
have made the discovery, and to hia 
prudence to retire from utter destruc- 
tion, should his sanguine hopes sieduco 
him into a perilous undertalcing. In r 
short, the future extent of the trade 
to India could never be estimated by 
any calculations of its amount while 
under the manageqieiit of the 
pany; nor could the warm 
strances of the directors againSt^the 
admission of private adventurers ' be 
readily ascribed to their disin^reated 
apprehensions about the safety of thrir 
rivals. ... 

But the most decisive and aatisfic 
tory asuiraiKT on bradch of 
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•Inject was derived [rom the vast pro. 
gresa which America had unaccount- 
been permitted to make in the* 
trade of India. In a tracb which 
. ahould have admitted of no|[, increase 
from private interference, thel^mercan- 
tile aayeoturers of America lUd been 
allowed to participate so largely, that 
they had the supply, not only of their 
own market, as well as that of South 
America, but had actually competed, 
to good purpose, with the ^Company 
itself, in the general market of Eu- 
rope. These facts, which were quite 
notorious, threw considerable suspi- 
ejons on the prophecies, which, in the 
abolition of a baneful system of ex- 
olnriofl, foreboded the ruin of an ex- 
tensive trade, and the subversion of 
an empire. 

y : ,It was maintained by the Company, 
that, the capital of the private mer- 
i^hapts would be found inadeauatc to 
,.the,proptP encouragement of the trade 
with India, because the native manu- 
.iacturers are so poor that large ad- 
.y^opes.must be made to them long 
pefore the fruits pf their labour can 
he realized. But those' who urged 4 
this absurd plea forgot, that the con- 
, cerns pf an extensive commerce natu- 
rise to many subdivisions 
in .t^ .eijiplpyment of capit^, and that 
wh^.^ith the benefits pf a free trade, 

, the capital of pnexlus of merchants 
, Wght be devoted tp the purchase in 
and, the transmission to Europe 
f manufacture#, that of ano* 

! I.hjf -would natpri^y seek 

pl01^ji}t la. furnishing for the native 
; the hi^ns of enabling them 

tp ptepare ^md ^ring forward their 
comjmp^ieSrV ^ r 
Jjt 19^/sdledged for the Com- 
iPany». indeed 

the whole people of ^ of a 
, twamrpus ^d charac- 

;ter-^hat they arc >cry unwilling tp 
h^ any intercp«|H^th strangers— 
that a long expSHIhce of -the Com* 
10 


pany*s transactions had hojyever in- 
spired universal confidence in their ho- 
nour and good faith, but that the pri- 
vate merchants would find th^ difficul- 
ties of trade with the wbr^'^'^ace quite 
insurmountable. It even main- 
tained, that the progress made in the 
introduction of Jdritish maiiufactuies 
into China, had been the result of the 
talents and address displayed by the 
agents and supercargoes of the honour- 
able Company, who had dexterously 
resorted to artifices of various kinds, 
for the piirposkof seducing the Chi- 
nese into a taste /or these produc- 
tions, whose value they would never 
otherwise have been al^ to appreciate. 
But these pretences too flimsy to 
require a moment’s conMeration. 

It is well known th^ the trade 
betwixt Europe and ^*as con- 

templated with much jealousy^. M ap- 
prehension by the aavocates 
commercial system, as it was called, 
whose tenets are not yet entirely 
abandonfd. The constant exportation 
of bullion in return foe ^commodities, 
was calculated to alarm those persons 
who considered the increase of the 
precious metals as compri*hending 
every thing which it was the object 
of a wise policy to accumulate, and 
who pretended to discover, in the con- 
stant drain of these obiects of fond 
attachment, the downfall .of the com- 
mercial prosperity^ of the Eunfp^an 
states., It was to be expeclra, that 
the defendets of monopoly, tb^yhom 
every part of the same commercid 
system is naturally so dear, would avail 
themselves of the popular prejudices 
bn this subject, and endeavour to raise 
an alatir. about the ruin 'which must in 
t^s way ensue, from the extension of 
our commercial intritourae with In- 
4ta> It can hardly be wbrth while to 
expbse so pitiftd' a » hut if 

the argument applied' fuTavour of the 
Company, it attack with force 
against it If It wkuTd be daugerous 
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to extend the trade to India, for fear 
• losin^ali the gold and silver which 
we can collect, it must be impolitic 
to continue Jny trade with it at aU, 
and the^Sompany ought instantly, and 
for ever, t(^4iave abandoned all its 
commercial undertakings. 

, It was stated with great confidence, 
that the private merchants would *be 
unable to conduct their trade in India 
'.without the assistance of a military 
Vorce at the various factories, which 
they might find it convenient to esta- 
blish ; because, fors^th, it is impos- 
sible to conduc^^>ade of any kind in 
India but at th^oint of the bayonet. 
The experieny which suggesteil this 
piece of reaming did not seem very 
honourableip the commercial charac- 
ter of the ISast India Company. 

Th&.*^ngers of colonization were 
Insisted upon by those who 
^^ 9 (^ed to perpetuate the monopoly. 
^From colonization was anticipated the 
introduction of the Euiopean spirit ; 
the discussion of popular r^hts ; and, 
finally, the^ubversioQ of tire local go- 
vernment. *AIl the weaker passions 
were set in motion ; all the most abr 
surd prejudices were alarmed on this 
branch of the subject. 

But if there be any country in the 
world to which there is but little chance 
of a considerable emigration from Great 
Britain, that country is India ; and 
person of common understand- 
ing ismst be inevlthbly led to this con- 
clmUOQ by a variety of considerations. 

of all, India contains a popula- 
tion which, jnnay fairly be considered as 
having for a period, beyond which we 
have na record^ been absolutely r^un- 
danc, and, of epur^, mu$t for ever con- 
tone to affoM.tbe mok slender temp- 
tations toenpgranu of aU classes. What 
epuid induce tWlaboripus population 
of £ngUp4 tp Xudiu h 4 place 
of exjUlOr there js ho ropm either 

(or sjffjl.ot industry I ^he 
natui|lcpp^^ce of ah^pyi^fo^ing 


population is quite perceptible in the 
very insignificant value which labour 
• bears in that country, compared wth' 
the prioe which it will bring' in the 
market jof j^urope : and this ciftum- 
stance must for ever remain a complete 
bar to Ihe emigration of the lower or- 
ders, mat is, to an emigration of any 
importance. Sdly, The climate, lan- 
guage, lavM, religion, and manners, 
of the Hindoos, are as utterly unlike 
those of^the people of this Country as 
it is possible to conceive ; and this again 
must add prodigious strength to the 
barrier by which the inhabitants of the 
two countries must remain kiparated. 
4thly, The immense distance Of India 
from England, and the consequent ex- 
pense of emigration, would efTectually 
prevent the lower orders from emigra- 
tingXo India, even if no other obstacle 
opposed itself to such a project, d^ly. 
Without large and conkant em!^- 
tions of the lower orders, on whose 
co-operation their more active ahd ^ur- 
bulenu leaders must ever depemd for 
the success of their projects, ^ it i^ ex- 
tremely improbable tnat there should 
be numerous emigrations even of the 
Jatter class, whose removal to India 
was the object of affected dread. 6tbly, 
But even on the supposition that all 
the preceding viewa were erroneous, 
and that emigration DTeregraduafl^andi 
slowly to take place, an Vndefitiiiepe- 
riod must elapse before the Eur^^an 
settlers could bear an' assij^al^' pro- 
portion to the natives, o'kf it 
was assumed that they We^ speedily, 
to exerqse a degree of influence, which, 
in spite of all the respect naturally paid 
to goyermnent, and in defiance dr III 
the power which that' goyen^ent' 
could employ for wp^essing 
with rapid progress, to drM Ac n4. 
tivej^ into a ' state of xnsUbortEniialion 
and kbeltion. 

' An obstinate, and utuortuniiyy a 
successful, resistance Was feitfe to th^ 
opeh^ng China VradeV' TWle of 
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story ^as repeated about the impni- 
deoce of private traders, who were, of 
course, to exasperate the Chinese, a 
singular and irritable race of men. But 
it was justly remarked, that if Ue were 
actually to be excluded froVn tke ports 
of China, wc should not be ctprived 
of an intercourse with that cou^ry so 
long as we h^ve numerous stations, 
whither the Chinese would most wiU 
lingly repair to carry on their trade 
with us. The Americans never insult- 
ed and exasperated the Chinese so as 
to forfeit the benefits of the China 
trade ; and the private traders of Ame- 
rica carried on their trade to China to 
such purpose, that they were enabled 
to sell their teas at Boston and New 
York for less than one-half of the prices 
charged by the company to the people 
of England. « 

Such were the views which were ge- 
nerally taken of the commercial branch 
of this great question ; and, it may be 
added, that these views, to a great ex- 
tent, received the sanction of govern- 
ment. It will now be proper to give 
eome accbuilt of the measures adopted 
by parliament, and of tlie more impor- 
tant limitations under which the char- 
ter of the Company was renewed. 

' The resolutions respecting the Re- 
newal of the Eas^ India Company's 
charter^ originally proposed by Lord 
Castlereagh, were, after long examina- 
tion and disous^it, ultimajtely iigreed 
to^ with little alteration. The |^)an 
thus< adopted continued tp the poib- 
pasiy sovereignty of Ind^a* -The 
ulihiea^pf thoerpwn, in to tlie 


celved increase, though it may be 
doubtedV full provision be yet madb 
to obviate ibe embarrassment ari^g 
from the ekercissdf sp h^h a function. 
Bpt;ifi in tdvppfltjcal 

tbo Company obtained nearly aij that 

raa «ot Shewn to thphr^pH^niiibns still 
nioftopohee the commerce of India 


The trade, however, was opened to 
competition only in those ^branches 
• from which the Company always de- 
clared that no profit, bat a sensible 
loss, accrued to them. These IsC^anches, 
therefore, they had no nv^^tive to carfy 
on, other than that of public spirit, 
and their financial condition ought to 
be Improved by the transference of them 
to other hands. The trade to China, 
by which the Company still gained 
considerably, was preserved to them. 

The consideration of this affair oc- 
cupied a greatcr^ortion of the time 
and attention of j>*^lia!T>ent, than any 
other subject whicli hsas agitated du- 
ring the pi*esent session^ A great part 
of that labour was very u^W employed. 
Long examinations took place to as<. 
certain whether the situate ">n and ac- 
commodatioii of the out-pfe'^^ would 
admit of India goods being VfiM-^q|ted 
into them with perfect security to wse 
revenue. The most decided protest 
ought to have been olfered against en- 
tering into any such enquiry. It is a 
most alarming circumstancf^ that the 
principle should at all be ^admitted of 
subjecting commerce to restraint and 
monopoly for the purpose of render- 
ing it more easy to collect tlie taxes. 
It we begin on such principles, where 
are we to stop S If India goods are to 
bo confined to particular ports, why 
are not wines and sugar to be confined 
for tbe same reason I There is bo doubf 
that if aU articles sifbject to tsmf\tion 
were to be introduced at one rinele 
port only, the revenue upon themwdSd'^ 
be Collected much more easily, more 
efficaciously, and more cheaply y nor 
would any bad consequence follow, 
except the rapid decay of all these 
branches of trade. There is, sn fact, 
mudh less pretence §dr iuch a measure 
in the case of India' than of abtiost aoy 
othe^goodsb The fength of^tbe voy- 


whicb it is made, rcoder necessary the 
employment of very larg^vessels|inuch 
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“ largepthan are requisite fpr carrying on 
• Ule Eui^^an or American trade. The 
large size ol^vesscls materially obstructs 
any illicit tra^c, because swell vessels 
cannot a^oroafeh sufficiently near to the 
the coast for wch traffic, and because 
their motions are n^licli more easily ob- 
served. Besides, tea was already ex- 
cepted, none of the other articles afiicnrd 
a revenue so considerable as that any 
such violent measures should be neces- 
sary to prevent a small defalcation. 
Better would it be if any trifling loss 
is sustained, to comp^sate it by an in- 
creased duty on th^/same, or on any 
other articles, t^i thus to cramp the 
sinews of na^inal industry. Why 
should piece jfpods be introduced only 
into the poj& of London ? and why 
should the ml of the trade be confined 
to the out-ports'^ these, too, 

to beJ^iW by an arbitrary decision of 
tl^j(^^pmy council. — The nature of the 
Trade secured the employment of large 
"Vessels ; the regulation, then, which re- 
quires them to be 350 tons is superflu- 
ou 9 ,and may become oppress vc. Why, 
in shorty wmn the East India tirade is 
less exposed to smuggling than any 
other, should it be made liable to rel 
strictions, from which every other is 
exempted ? Since it was determined 
that the trade should be laid open, 
there was surely no reason why it should 
not be placed on the very same footing 
with all other trades. 

In the course-sffnhcse Rebates, a new 
and important proposal was made— 
^^tiaf^he Company should oot only be 
deprived of the exclusive trade to their 
Indian terriiories, but tliat they should 
be prohibited from carrying on any 
trade whatever. If it. he an obvious 
principle, Jt was remarked,^ that com- 
merce ought to be free, it is no less 
ceQgiu thnt it can nererr with cany ad* 
t^tage^be carried on by a sovereign. 
Sbvereign^ however, have not always 
been sensible of this truth i and it may 
ofceii> be* necessary for an enlightened 


legislature to interfere,. tu order to pre-^ 
vent them from acting in opposition to 
,it. Should the executive government 
of this country think proper to employ 
any pary of the public funds for com- 
mercial /pur{io8es, it would be the in^ 
dispfns:ible duty pf parliament to in^ 
terfercit/'a^^ a stop to any such chU 
mencal speculation. The same course 
may, with qqual propriety, be held to- 
wards a company, the sovereign of an 
empirt?, far more extensive than that of 
the British islands. It is impossible 
that the Company should suder by such 
a prohibitioii. Since the trade was a., 
losing one to them when they enjoyed 
the monopoly of it, what must it; be 
when they have to maintain it against; 
th^ active and watchful competition of 
private interest ? 

Match as the attention of t^e public 
was attracted by the political and com- 
mercial arrangements, as interest no 
less deep was excited by the ecclesias- 
tical regulations which were adopted 
for Bntish India. The^ present ageis 
remarkably distinguished by the ^ex** 
traordinary conceni felt for the case of 
those nations who hsve not yet recei- 
ved the light of the gospel. It is of 
high importance to give this propea^ 
sity a just direction, and to restrain its 
exuberance. The measures whkh were 
adopted on the present occasion, > may 
be considered in two lights, ^as they 
furnished a provision for religious wor- 
ship to the European resid^ta in In* 
dia, and ns they had in vicw.tbe con*^ 
version of , the natives. . . i 

It wa^now proposed, for . the flrsi^ 
time, to found an ecc]esia8tical|CSlM^> 
blishment for British aiibjeetsTr&si^t > 
in India. Therecan scarcely b^ adouibtv 
as to the high expediency of, all0b 4t^ 
measure. It has uniyerssHy becht 
sjjdered as a duty of governmefil ^:proM, 
vtde gratuitously for its subject dome, 
kind of religious instruotioni iand 
give to the establishments for that 
pose the lustre aEdaupport which thej^ 
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maf derive from the sanction of public 
au^rity. No reason appears why this 
common privilege should be denied to 
a.class of men now become so numer^ 
oils, and who must often standi in need 
both of instruction and *conwlation. 
Care is doubtless to he taken n^ to exp 
cite jealousy or irritation in the i^atives; 
but provided they are left to follow 
their own religious obseryances with- 
out npKilestatioD, it were too much to 
expect that the British should not also 
exercise the same privilege. * But the 
natives of India arcf as is well known, 
acrupulously observant of all the cere- 
monies of their own religion. They do 
not expect or wish that this religion 
should be ours ; they consider it as an 
i^fritanceof their own ; thedifferepce 
awakens no enmity or disappointment; 
Vet they ar^ strj^k with horror when 
they see the British observing no forms 
whatever ; . living, the life o7 absolute 
atheists^ which is that led by almost 
all the military, and by many of the 
ovil servants of the crown. It will 
r 4 WC us in . their .estimation when they 
see us observing aome form of rdigion, 
even though it were one inveh less 
pure tlian that which will Ictually be 
established. 

, Government, however, had not this 
object alone to attend to. They had 
alsof to. consider how they should act 
in referenjce-to that ardent zeal with 
which numerous bodies of Christians 
,in this country are animated, to eom- 
to the Indian world the bless* 
inga of revelation. Thus question 
arof^c,! the circumstan^V of iu- 
dkfJfM the character ojT i t^iobabitfmts, 
o^ peculiar delicacyy Mnd 
which* merited a» attentive 

toasiderati^»' *, ; 

, To. preae)i the gospel thihe heathen 
Ifsyprid cannot. Ik cpj^doredfas a duty 
Juading upon Cjbtistiada at all. times, 
hi all circuxnstancea,. : The same 
iMwer which at first bestowed Chris* 
IfiWiy on^the wcfidjr^now withholds 


that blessing from a large portion of 
the human race ; and since that pow^ ' 
^ docs it, it is done certainly for wise 
purposes. Instructions ito preach the 
gospel are, in scripturey /giyen'only to 
the chosen in8trumentsr^t»no such ex* 
hortations are addri^ssed to Christians 
in general. On the bther han^ there 
can be no doubt that Providence,. to ao» 
complish its beneficent purposes, makes 
use of human means ; and when a fair 
opportunity presents itself of spread* 
ing the light of Christianity, it is lau- 
dable, and even^cumbent, on Chris- 
tians to avail theM^elves of it. The 
question is, whetherNie present state 
of India can be conside ed as affording 
such an opportunity ? 

There is a wide difier^cc between 
the preaching of the apoarms, and that 
of those who now attempt ft^he same 
means to effect the conversi^li^pf the 
heathen world. The former, 
by Heaven with supernatur^ powers, 
coidd present to every unbiassed mind 
an incontestable proof of the authority 
under whi<di they acted f the moh 
dern missionary, who gotf^f into a r& 
mote country, with only his solitary 
^iep to raise in behalf of the doctnrae 
which he teaches, has no means of pro- 
ducing a rational conviction,. . He, can 
work no miracles himself j and he can- 
not carry along with him that chain of 
historical evidence, by which we are as- 
sured that miracles were once/wrought. 
From tbeaa conaiderawens, reasonabk 
and aobcirrmuided men are seldonvjis* 
posed to pn^ge in such undertakii^s V- 
not to mention that they are generally 
^tacbed to a more regular and esta- 
blished^ lifck ; , Hence it is only by the 
eimi^riea of; fanatical sects teat con- 
ver^ous haVe been mad^^ The Jesuits^ 
of ad missionaries the most successful, 
obtain^ their end partly by the pomp 
of their worship, smd .partly^by /pfo^ 
tendinglo tlK power of .wiping mi- 
racles, whicK they never schipfard to 
claim. Among protest^mts, tfo Bap- 
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' Moldavians have taken the lead 

iifVhe work of converting the 

heathen; of the soberer cksses, 
even fbS dissenters, have thought of 
^ interfering. efiFects produced 

" by exertions -"df tlis description have 
seldom been grejil ; they have ne- 
ver been diirabk. Of the wonderful 
labours of the Jesuits scarcely does a 
vestige now remain ; they have been 
driven from China, from Japan, from 
all the kingdoms of the East. The 
same fate has attended them among 
the natives of AmeP^a, with the ex- 
ception of the mi^^/bns of Paraguay, 
which are pres' /ved merely because a 
species of emp re, of which they were 
the soverei^%, had been established 
in fbat regi^. Such a mode of conver- 
sion, howcJ^r, could not be admitted 
in the^ ryp^nt instance ; ahd little good 
can tJb^fore be expected from mis- 
s^ary preaching. The religion of 
'^india, firmly rooted in the habits, 
^idBfS,'*and (irtervances of the people, 
and which has resisted every change 
£or thous^ds^f years, wlrll not form 
an exceptim to a rule hitherto found 
universal. The number of Indian con- 
versions accordingly appears to be ei:- 
ceedingly small; many persons had 
spept a life-time in India without hear- 
ing of a single instance. The few 
which took puice were of the most dis- 
graceful character, the converts ha- 
ving, in^periods of dearth, eihbraced 
Chrislianu^os^n>fidition of recaiving 
a the necessariesof life, au^ 
return of plenty, having imme- 
diately relapsed into their former idola- 
try. The propagators of Christianity 
ought to ^ reminded not only that 
8u^ conversions have no merit, but 
that a man who thus qufts a religioti 
which he believes, to profess another 

m does not behev^ commits a 
guilt of which is little dimi- 
the circumstance that the 
fs^a felse, aod the latter the 
Iruh religiofil* 


The inefficacy of missionary preach- 
ing in past times would be a minor 
consideration, if there were no dangers 
attending it, for there could then be 
no bbje«ition to making a fair (rial of 
what It might effect in future. But 
it seem^ impossible to deny, that the 
danger^ is very considerable, 'the em* 
pire of force, exercised by tvi^enty or 
thirty thousand men over an hundred 
millions, must alwap' be somewhat 
precarious. Not only are the natives 
to be kept in subjection, but they are 
to be kept in subjection by the fn- 
diana ; for the Sepoy force, it is wcH 
known, constitutes the greater part 
of that which is maintained' in the 
colonies by the British govemmetit. 
Great Britain, therefore, can never e&- 
“pect to maintain her ground without 
much accommodation to the iciest 
and prejudices, and even to the ground- 
less apprehensions, of this numerous 
people, who seem to dread that com** 
pulsory measures may be employed 
to make them embrace Christiahity. 
The catastrophe at Vellore, may not, 
as was at first reported^ have arisen 
from the misconduct of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, or from any measures 
shocking the religious prejudices of 
the people ; but it seems unquestion- 
able, that the dread of such measures 
excited them to sUch direful extremi- 
ties. The Brahmins, who form the 
first class in the nation, and who pos- 
sess over the minds of the people an 
influence almost supreme, capnOt foil 
to view with the utmost jealousy, both 
the misilionaries, and the government 
under whos^ auspices they ejwntrd- 
duced.— «Aa it thus appears 
good and much evil may a/ise frOm 
missionary preaching, and atf gOtottiV 
mOnt retains in its own huuds the 
power of granting licences/ It shoflld 
be very cautious in ^lecthi^ the per- 
sons to whom such lichee ire grant- 
ed. It is still more important, that , 
in India, governm^t (Muld avoid 
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intercour^, and withhold all encourage- 
ment, from the persons so employed. 
The natives should be made to under- 
stand that the missionaries act .entirely 
from the impulse of their rriinds. 

Not that there is reason toUcspatr 
of seeing the light of Christianity dif- 
fused through the Eastern wotld ; it 
would seem, on the contrary, that the 
same Power which at first r>lant6d our 
holy religion, has made visible and am- 
ple provision for its general ([iffusion, 
at perhaps no very distant period. 
This provision consists in the decisive 
superiority in arts and knowledge to 
which European or Christian nations 
have attained, and in the intimate 
communication which the instrumen- 
tality of these arts has enabled Euro-^ 
pean nations to form with the most 
distant parts of the globe; America 
belongs entirely to Europe ; every 
port of Ash is crowded with her ves- 
sels^ and even the wilds of Africa 
are beginning to feel her influence, 
Her knowledge cannot fail in tinie to 
become universal ; for there arc natu- 
ral desires in the hum^ mind which 
it tends to gratify. In imbibing the 
science and philosophy of Europe, 
more barbarous nations will insensibly 
imbibe her religion also $ and an ac- 


quaintance with her literature arf his- 
tory will enable them to appwiatoOhi 
» what that religion rc8t3.,-^Here tlicn 
is opened a vast field frfr the ]l94ilan- 
thropic exertions of tKi^se wKo have 
at heart the higlie/ inl^csts of thdir 
species. If the fuWs which are la- 
vished in useless missi^^ns were employ- 
ed *iii forming establishments for in- 
struction, the most beneficial and last- 
ing effects might be produced. The 
Indians would receive with pleasure 
and gratitude the fruits of such in- 
stitutions, evenVrom hands which 
they might judg^mhallowed. The 
manner in which so g^nd an object is 
to be accomplished muV of course be 
determined by a view ofifce actual cir- 
cumstances of India. Eur^oean teach- 
ers could not be supplied^any pro- 
portion to th'e number requl^ ; but 
there might be formed, at 
stations throughout Britich India/I^* 
minaries for the instruction of native 
teachers, who miglit afterwards diffone 
among their countrymen the know- 
ledge whidh they had acquired.*- 
Much good may be done By the wise 
li^rality of government ; nothing but 
mischief can be expected from the 7.eal 
of fanatics. 
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Spanish jfffairs.^Pyeparaiions made for opening the Campaign.^Ilapid Pro* 
■ Allied AnniesB-^Baitie <f ViUoriuB 


The obstina^ and strenuous resistance 
first ofFered^ii the peninsula to the 
ambition <^r ranee, has given to the 
event^^hich occurred inT this part of 
the j^^nd, an interest beyond even 
th^f excited by the great efforts of 
other nations to support their inde*- 
'pSIrtteTlce. An eager curiosity has 
been employed to discover the causes 
of'that herpic spirit which ’i>ur8t forth 
in a country where its existence was 
little suspected. Why did Spain, af- 
ter its government had been dissolved,^ 
and its army annihilated, refuse that 
obedience to the conqueror so long 
yielded by the states of Germany ? 
Why, in spite of all their outrages and 
triumphs, were the French unable to 
subdue t^e spirit of the Spanish na« 
tion, alth^tL^tfnhe^ had ensured the 
^--.ry subjection of the most 
^nsiderable states of the continent i 
The Spanish authorities were indeed 
without those jpowers of combination 
by which the invaders of their coun* 
trv might at once have been over- 
wnelmed ; yet neither flattery nor me- 
nace, neither suffering nor reward, 
degrade the rude peasant of 
'opalI^tp submission, or make him for 
a momeqp forget the wrongs, or be- 
tray the independence, of his country. 
W^nce thn ‘virtue whij^h triumjphed 
over every ttmptation-^^this patriotic 


courage which encountered every dan* 

f e3 ? Whence that noble spirit which 
eclared eternal resistance to the in- 
vader— baffled his plans, and rendered 
vain his calculations — prevented hint 
from consolidating his power, and pro* 
fiting by his conquests — and, finuly«. 
opened a way for the torrent, by 
which# in the course of this memora* 
ble year, the hordes of the invaderwere 
swept from this fine country ? 

The causes which produced results 
to the ambition of France, while con- 
tending amid the mountains of Spain, 
so different from those which had at- 
tended its efforts in Germany and other 
countries, are imperfectly but Judi- 
ciously assigned by one of the inva- 
ders, ndio was himself the victim of 
Spamish patriotism. We were call- 
ed,” says M. de Rocca, a French offi- 
cer of hussars, from the sandy plains 
of the north of Germany, w^re we 
had to do with people, supject^rtte 
most part, to governments whjn^dms 
were entirely rnjlitary. ThcMiflFcrent 
sovereigns who made up the parts of 
the Germanic body had, for more than 
a century, turned all their views to- 
wards perfecting those military insti- 
tutions which might secure their au- 
thority, and serve their personal ambi- 
tion ; but in accustoming their subjects - 
to a minutely punctual obedience, the^ 
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had weakened the national character, 
the only invincible bulwark which na- 
tions can oppose to foreign invaders. 

« When a province of Gemjany was 
conquered by the French, and could 
no longer receive the orders of its so- 
vereign, the inferior classes, unaccus- 
tomed to the exercise of their own free 
will, dared not to act without the com- 
mands of theiijfOvemmeBla or of their 
liege lords: Tliese governments be- 
came, by the very act of conqiKSt, sub- 
ordinate to the conquerors; and the 
liege lords, long accustomed to witness 
the hourly vexation which the people 
experienced from the soldiery, resign- 
ed themselves the more easily to the 
evils which war brings in her train. 

The clergy in Prussia had but lit- 
tle ascendency over the people; the 
Reformation has destroyed among* the 
protestants *that power which the 
priests preserve, even in our days, in 
aome catholic countries, and especial- 
ly in Spain*-— Themen of letters, who 
might have influenced public opinion, 
and made their wisdom subservient to 
the cause of their country, were but 
rarely called to take an active part in 
public afiairs. Literary reputation was 
the only end of their ambition, and they 
rarely addicted themselves to occupa- 
tions or Wudiee ^nlicable to existing 
ciredmstahees. The real powei* of se- 
veral states in Germany rested on their 
Ihilitary systems, and their political ex- 
istence could ndt biit depm entirely* 
on the strength or weakness of their 
goyenimeats. 

** In. the.pUuns of Germany, the lo- 
calciqfamstnncfeSof the country did not 
pctnritft c people to escape so easily 
mm the yoke of th^ conquerors as 
h some otner countries of a different 
nature. Sinall bodies of troops kept 
jl great extent of oonquered country 
llwe, and assured the French armies 
W subsistence. The citizens could 
bajie found DO secure, retrents if they 
hitd trUd pattial revolts ogainst the in- 
vaders I besides, the Germans, accus- 


tomed to a quiet and regular life, are 
only roused to make a despyfiite 
by the complete breaking^ of aJ! iheir 
former Habits. J 

The French ha^^thing tot^ar. 
from the inhabitants oi the countries 
conquered by their Witn, and the war 
of Germany had beefitcarried on solely 
by armies of regulars, between whom 
their exists rather rivalry than hatred. 
The success of a campaign depended 
on the aggregate of the militaiy ope- 
rations, on the activity and perseve- 
rance of the cdtnmanders, and their 
skill in discoverin^^ind preventing the 
plans of each other, 'vnd in bringing 
with skill and celerity great masses 
down on the points of^^ttack. All 
these little partial action^were avoidU 
cd, which, in war, only if crease the 
miseries of individuals, wit!hour con- 
tributing to any immortant adva^lj^ ; 
and the talents ot the generals weirt. 
never baffled by the exertions of indi- ” 
viduals, or by the spontaneous fnbV&- 
ments oi the people. 

In Germany the French had only 
to subdue governments anh armies ; in 
t^e Spanish peninsula, the government 
and the army were alrady annihilated. 
Buonaparte had invaded Portugal and 
SpatOr put to flight, or reduced to cap- 
tivity, the sovereigns of those two 
countfiet, and dispersed their military 
forces. The French were not called 
to fight against troops of the^ line, but 
against a people from all 

other cdatmental nations, '^eir 
mannem, their prejudices, and even 
the nature of their country, r The 
Spaniards were to bppose to them, a 
resistance so much the more obsti- 
nate, as they believed it to be the 
object of the French govemmenf to 
m&e the peninsula a secon4ary state, 
irrevocably subject to die dottunksujof 
France. ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ / 

*<With regard to^knowledlge^and 
the progressed social habi^ Spmnuas 
at least a ccptvryv bdiiua the other 
nations of the continent. 'The distant 
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insular situation of the 
cffs^ntiyj^nd the severity of its reli- 
^ioi^ instiWionSy had prevented the 
Spai^ds fixllp taking part in the dis- 
piw and co&iic^rersics which had a- 
^tated and enAgh^ned Europe during 
the sixteenth ieny ry. They scarcely 
thought, even in^e eighteenth, of the 
philosophical spirit which had been 
one of the causes of the revolution in 
France. 

** Although the Spaniards were ex> 
tremely indolent, and there were found 
in their administrat^^iin, that disorder 
and corruption vjJ-Ifch are the inevita* 
ble consequenc es of a long despotism^ 
their national Character had not been 
sullied. T]^‘ir government, arbitrary 
as it was, |^re no resemblance to the 
absolute /Military power existing in 
Gergiany, where the coifstant submia- 
81^ of all to the orders of one, con- 
tinually pressed down the springs of 
individual character. Ferdinand the 
^'Stttolic, Charles V. and Philip II. 
had, it is true, usurped almost all the 
privileges of the grandees and of the 
Cortes, and they had annihilated Spa- 
nish liberty ; but the weakness of go- 
vernment, under their successors, had 
always left to the people, notwith- 
standing the despotism of the sove- 
reign, a practical freedom, which was 
often carried even to insubordination. 

In the aiinals of the German states, 
no uamNs had hitherto been heard, 
but sovereign and his ar- 

since Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic had united the different king- 
doms of Spain, scarcely a single reign 
had passed in which the people had 
not given sensible proofs of their ex- 
istence and power by imposing con- 
ditions on their ^masters» or by ex- 
pelling the minicters or favourites, 
^ynjen the inhabitants of Madrid re- 
voltM, and demanded from Charles 
^dismissal of . his minister 
Jung hinieelf.w^ obliged 
<|p°^P<’Uad with 


the people, "and to employ the inter- 
vention of a monk, bearing a crucifix 
in his hand. The court, which had fled 
to Aranjuez, attempted afterwards to 
send the Walloon guards against Ma- 
drid : the people killed several, and 
the cry was, ** If > the Walloons entetf 
the Bqurbons shall not reign.” The 
Walloons did not enter, -—Squilaci was 
dismissed, and order was restored.—* 
At Berlin and throughout Prussia 
again, t^ inliabitants respected the sol- 
diers of their king, as the soldiers them- 
selves respected their military com- 
manders; at Madrid, the sentinels pla- 
ced on guard, toattend to the execution 
of the orders of their sovereign, yielded 
the precedence to the meanest burgess. 

The revenues of the Spanish crown 
were very scanty, and consequently 
could maintain but a very limited num- 
ber of troops. The regimenta of tbe 
line, with the exception of some pri- 
vileged corps, were incomplete, iU 
paid, and ill disciplined. The prieita 
were,, the only powerful executive mi- 
litia whom the kings of Spain could 
command ; it was by the exhortation^ 
of the ministers from their altars, and 
the presentation of pontifical orna- 
ments and relics, that they repressed 
and dissipated popular tumults. 

««The Spanish^ priests hbted the 
Frencli from patriotism and from in- 
terest ; for they well knew that the 
intention was to abolish their privi- 
leges, and to deprive them of their 
ri^es and temporal power. 'Their 
opinion swayed that of the greater 
part of the nation. . Every Spaniard 
regarded the public cause as fijs o wu 
private quarrel, and the Fi 
in shorty almost as many Jndividud 
enemies to figl’t as the Spanish penin* 

sula contained inhabitants., 

«The high and barreq , maijm^ains 
which surround and intersect Spain, 
were peopled by warlike tri^s, al- 
waysarmrd, for the purpose of saingm 
gling, and accustomed to baffle 
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regular troops of their own country, known in this country, at -Ip^st ro 
wuich were frequently sent in pursuit government, that Russia yjfi% la^g 
of them. The untamed character of ^ the foundation of that y .^reat tSoxt 
the inhabitants of the peninsula^the which she afterwards nfedc foAecu- 
xnildness of the climate, which admits ring her independen^r^t was knbt^p, 
of living in the open air aimodt all the also to be her object toYStablish such 
year ; me inaccessible retreats of the a system of resistance, fis that, if the 
inland mountains ; the sea, . which French should persevVe in their plans 
washes such extensive shores ; all the of conquest and aggression, they might 
great circumstances arising from the not only be expelled from Russia, but 
national character, the climate, and lo- followed by her victorious legions into 
cal situation, could not fail of secu- other countries. As the known cha- 
ring for the Spaniards numberkss faci- racter of the French government pro- 
litics for escaping from the oppression mised an obstinat^jjerseveraiice in its 
of their conquerors, and for multiply- aggressive policy, t^^^hfere was every 
ing their own forces, whether by trans- reason to look for theVost important 
porting them rapidly to those points consequences from tliAv new system 
on which the French were weak, or in adopted by Russia. It ras the duty 
securing their escape from pursuit.**- . therefore of the British ministers td» 
These observations may account in prepare for the crisis whic\ was ap- 
some measure for tlie unexpected dtffi- proaching ; and as the eftbrts of Rua- 
culties which the French encountered sia terminated not only in the expql- 
in their attempt to subdue the penin- sion of the French from her own ter- 
sula. But even French vanity will ritories, but in the revival of the inde- 
£nd it difficult to ascribe to such pendence of Prussia, while an oppor- 
circumstances the overwhelmingr dis- tunity was at the same time afforded 
asters which, in the course of the year to Austria io assert her r^k among 
}813f drove their conquered armies the nations of the continent, the 
from this fine country. The splendid mqment seemed the most favourable 
and decisive triumphs of this year be- which had ever occurred for the libera- 
long to England alone ; and a rapid lion of Europe. The successes of 
sketch of the circumstances whi^h en- the last campaign in the peninsula 
abled her thus to putforth herenergtes, besides were such as to encourage the 
will bS; no unsuitable preface to the ac- most sanguine hopes in future; and 
count of this memorable campaign. even the circumstances in the situation 
The impottant changes which had of the French which had s( ^y Aly con- 
t^en place in the affairs of Europe, tributed to these succeJsw^^ still 
since the beginning of the last year, farther calculated to excite exp^a-^. 
prescribed an alteration in the politics tion. 

of this country towards Spain, and While the efforts of the British in 
rendeimiteii imperious duty on the the peninsula had been thus vigorous 
make the most signal and successful, an unaccountablefailure > 
effort for l^he liberatioq of the penin- in the means, of tlie French had be- 
sula. Many statesmen of great emi- come apparent. The French govern- 
nence thought that there were grounds meat in Spain, under Joseph Boons- 
' for such a change of policy even during parte, was remarkable for imbec^lfy, t . 
the campaign* We shall briefly and the efforts of the army Wre of 
re^pitulate the circumstances on course without unity either ,6f coun- 
which this opinion was founded* cil or action. The cent^ g(>verj|- 
So early as April 1811, it was ment under th(e intrusive 
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tc%be without power, without autho* 
lityVv wiJVput talents to create re- 
spec A or to^mtnand obedience. The 
jS^pcWarmierj^n Spain, instead of con- 
rating unl^eT^^oseph^s orders, had 
been dispersed evfery day more and 
more over thd P6ninaula— Weak on 
every point, thfey exhausted them- 
selves even by their victories oVer the 
Spaniards ; and in Galicia, Portugal, 
and the Asturias, they had lost, even 
among the insurgent peasants, their 
wonted reputation of invincibility. 

As the dynasty of the wretched in- 
truder was closed '^hy the successes of 
this year — as h-^ was present in person 
at the battle 5f Vittoria, and as the 
French ascri^/e much of their misfor- 
tunes to his weakness and impolicy, 
the sketch * of his character and pro- 
ceedings which they have given us may 
not be uninteresting. 

Joseph fancied, wc are told, that he 
might jittach the people of Spain to his 
sway by the welbkno^vn mildness of his 
character, in the same manne^r as he had 
gained the ^Neapolitans ; and he had al- 
lowed the French troops to advance 
from all sides into the peninsula, witti 
the intention of gaining provinces, that 
he might reign over a greater extent of 
coutftry. He had contracted habits 
of indolence upon the peaceful throne 
of Naples. Instead of following his 
armies he remained in the capital, 
plunged tu dissipation, and regretting 
the j&ligktjf^f Italy. He wanted to 
sleep 'and reign at Madrid as he had 
> done at Naples, even before his armies 
had (Conquered for him, supposing the 
conquest possibfe, a kingdom at the 
price of their bl6od. ^ 

He filled the columns of his state 
journal with decrees which were ne- 
ver executed, and scarcely read j he 
,|pve^ct> one church the wax and sacred 
vBsee of another, pillaged long before 
by the F rench, or stripped by the Spa- 
niarda theini»t#es. ne lavished the 
decofations df his royal dider bn his 


courtiers, who did not dare to wear 
them in any place which was not occu- 
* pied by the French, for fear of being 
murdered by the Spanish peasants. He 
made several promotions tn his Spanish 
army, which, however, was not as yet 
in existence ; he gaVc away places in 
reversion, governments, and adminis** 
trations, in the most distant province! 
of the kingdom in both hemispheres^ 
while he dared not sleep even a few 
leagues &om Madrid in one of his coun* 
try houses. Like his brother at Paris, 
he pulled down old buildings to beau- 
tify his capital, but he had no money 
to raise a single new edifice, and the 
extent of his munificence was the re- 
moval of rubbish. 

> in orvler to please the people, he en- 
deavoured to imitate the solemn pomp 
and §rave ceremony of his predecessors.. 
He marched on foot at the head of 
processions through the streets of Ma- 
drid, making the officers of his staff, 
and the soldiers of his body guard, 
follow* liim with lighted tapers in their 
hands. All these pretensions to sane* 
tity, this affectation of munificence, 
and absurd prodigality, only made him 
an object of ridicule and contempt. 

The Spaniards had amused them- 
selves with spreading a rep^yrt that 
King Joseph was a Oive>eyed drunl^ard, 
which made a profound impression on 
the imagination of the country people. 
It was in vain that he endeavoured t(r 
overcome the popular prejudice by 
shewing himself often in public ; the' 
people never lost the conceit that fie 
was one-eyed. We are told th^ even 
on the day of his coronation, 
the theatres, a farce, called ISrleqdnii 
Emperor of the Moon, wad pfayed se^ 
veral times. During the representa- 
tion, the people made applications to 
the ephemeral situation of Jo^ph at 
Madrid. Devotees, who were accus- 
tomed to mingle in all their conversa- 
tions the ejaculation Maria, ^ 

Jo^fph, stopped short when they had 
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pronounced the two first names, and, 
pausing, would use the paraphrase, Y 
el Paare de nue&tra senor^ lest tliey ' 
might draw down a benediction on Jo- 
se]^, by naming the saintn»rho was his 
supposed patron in Heaven. 

The good nature of Joseph came 
afterwards to be considered as weak- 
ness, even -by the French themselves* 
A&er battles had been w6n over the 
Spaniards, he would go himself to the 
prisoners sent from the army to the 
Retiro, and receive their oaths of fide- 
lity, telling them that they had been 
deceived by traitors, and that he, as 
their king, wished only for their happi- 
ness and that of their country* The 
prisoners, who expected nothing less 
than to be shot, immediately made 
no scruple of taking the oaths of sub- 
mission required of them, but the^mo- 
ment they were armed and equipped 
they deserted and returned to their own 
armies; so that the French soldiers 
called King Joseph the administrator 
in chief of the military depots Uf the 
supreme junta. Even French marshals 
and generals, we are told, were very 
unwilling to obey a man whom they 
did not consider a Frenchman, since 
he had been acknowledged King of 
Spain; (and they often contradicted 
biiDi and sought to disgust him, that 
they might be sent back into Germa- 
ny. They would have been happy, at 
any price, to have quitted an irregular 
war, which had become unpopular even 
in the army* Joseph had neither enough 
of military talent and authority, nor 
sufficient confidence in himself, to ven- 
tu^^lt^q^ommand such operations as 
tlie chmyges in the general situation of 
affairs imperiously required^ He dared 
not issue any oetv order without con^ 
suiting his brother^ The plans sent 
from Paris, or from Germany, fre- 
quently arrived too late, and they could 
never be otherwise than imperfectly 
ficeented by one who had not conceit 
ved thelJi- 


Such was the character of Josepl^s^ 
drawn by his own countni^non r/but 
the circumstances whidyhad reiiently 
occurred so favourabl^^o. thc/Vause 
of the allies, akhot^gh ,>they were^'ic 
some measure the insult of the weak 
and insignificant character of the head 
of r the central government, were also 
to a great degree inseparable from 
the nature of the enterprise which the 
French had undertaken. When the 
ruler of France confined himself to one 
object, which, however impossible the 
attainment of it might be, was interest- 
ing to the French, ^is army seconded 
his views, and was rc’^dy to sacrifice 
itself in his service $ bu^ when his am* 
bition led him to distant'^nterprises— ^ 
when he embarked in projects which 
were carried into effect at the same 
time in distant parts of the world, and 
when, instead of directing the execu- 
tion himself, he left it to a government 
more weak and imbecile than any which 
had disgraced Europe, then, as might 
have been expected, his views of ag- 
grandizement received a cl^pck, which, 
in the issue, proved decisiveand fatal.*— 
^ch was the state of affairs at the be- 
ginning of this year- The French were 
not in a condition to act offensively ; 
and, so longas the war in the north con- 
tinued, Could have no other object in 
view but to maintain the ground which 
the'y occupied. On the pyt of the 
allies, however, this intemj^ras spent 
in preparations for an acS^ aqd glo* 
riotts campaign* ; 

Much had already been done for ^ 
Spain* A large and fertile district of 
the kingdom had been finally recover- 
ed, and an opportunttv had been af- 
forded ^ to the Spaniard to embody a 
considerable army. The Spanish go- 
vernment;, indeed, was still weak and 
inefficient ; yet experience had taiighi; 
them to. correct isome 4^ the * grosser 
errors of their policy* Ah^excellent 
symptom of thiaamendi^t was shewn 
in the appointment of Lord Welling- 
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ton t;o the chief command of the Spa- 
nish armies,— The cortes, on tlie sug 
'gesti*^ of tV regency, passed a decree, 
investing hi^'-lordahip with extraordi- 
nary p<wcrs as* generalissimo of the 
Spanish land f^orces. A portion of 
the Spanish general staff was appoint- 
ed to attend him, and to them all the 
communications from the different ai- 
, ihies were to be addressed : on the 
i^tker hand, all orders relative to the 
Miinies were to emanate from his lord- 
ship through the ciiannel of the Spa- 
nish staff near his person.— General 
Castanos, who was much in the confi- 
dence of Marqifis Wellington, arrived 
at Seville early in the present year, to 
prepare the Spanish army for active 
operations ; apgii it was understood that 
a great and determined effort would be 
made by the Spaniards themselves in 
the course of the approaching spring- 
The cortes agreed to furnish Lord 
Wellington with an army of 50,000 
men for the ensuing campaign ; and 
for these troops his lordship had 
the power of appointing ofi|cers. A 
corfls of reserve was also formed in An- 
dalusia, and another in Gallicia, in or- 
der- to maintain the more prominent i 
force in a condition of permanent effi- 
ciency. 

Yet were the discontents of the Spa- 
niards, and their distrust of the Jori- 
tish, by no means removed.* The abo- 
lition of the Inquisition, the suppres- 
sion of the Convents, and the establiUi- 
meiU of persons nornoble by birth in 
thejdepartments formerly occupied by 
nobles alone, appear to have excited 
about this time murmurings among the . 
clergy and nobdity. of the ancient re- 
gime } aolneof ^hoic, in conjunction 
with |he rortizans: of Joseph SuOtia* 
parte, pi^teheid libele the re*' 
^ency, nfi4 againat British influence^ 
Three , 1 ^ four of thia^fiictioo were ar- 
mted i^ $eviile> regjpncyi oa 

this demanded of , the covtes 

a tempQinry suspenaiDn ol the laws te- 

VOt,, Vti PAUt - 


lating to personal liberty, that they 
might arrest a greater number of the 
traitors, but were refused by the cortes, 
who did not think the affair of suffi- 
cient importance to require so strong 
a measure. One of the libels was io 
the following terms r— « The strewn 
of Seville present to the Spanish 'peo- 
ple, to that people ever pious and 
friendly to the monks, a spectacle 
which must Excite the most paniM 
sentiments.-^ Priest 8, who never could 
have belieired that the smallest opposi- 
tion could be madeto their assembling, 
present themselves j the intendant com- 
mands them in the name of the govern- 
ment not to assemble, and prohibita 
their entrance into the monasteries } 
they entreat, they supplicate, but they 
ari^ iffot beard ; they are abandoned, 
they are repulsed ; and to avoid dying 
with lounger, these wretches dispense 
themselves through the streets, and. 
beg their bread from door to door, 
clad in their sacred habits ; they stop 
in the churches, and there implore the 
pity of file populace. What have these' 
ministers of God done? what crime 
have they committed?'* Such 

were theartificesof traitors, who sought 
to disunite and enslave the country. 

The Spanish troops meanwhile had 
been slowly acquiring discipline and 
experience —The British arrrly had re* 
Ceiveda strong reinforcement of 20,0(J0 ' 
men after the battle of Salamanca, and* 
discipline had l^n .restored by Strict 
regulations, and .enforced during the 
period of repose. The disposable troops 
at the opening of the campsfigo were^ 
estimated at a^iat 80,000 British #hd 
Portuguese, with 40 or 50, 0(^ 
nish regulars, besides a consid/rabi^ 
guerilla force, wlych was hoqtiy * 
creasing. -^Tbe French force in Bpi|m 
was stiU however very aun^roUS ; ,a^d 
Buonaparte, notwithstanding the sig« > 
nal reverses he had suslaii^d in the. 
north, was unwilling to reduce.his ar-* << 
my in the peninsula, or to the • 
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loss of «o great a Country. He had 
been compelled, however, to make nu- 
merous drafts to supply oiriccrs for the 
immense levies which he was then rai- 
sing ; but the deficiencies thus occa- 
sioned were replaced from the new 
conscription. No sooner, however, did 
he suspect the intentions of Austria, 
than he found it necessary to relax for 
a time his exertions in Spain ; and con- 
^crable detachments were withdrawn 
to reinforce the grand army on the 
Elbe. Soiilt, who had long possessed 
the chief direction of the war in Spain, 
was called to the assistance of his mas- 
ter in Germany ; and as the eiicmy’s 
force had been thus considerably re- 
duced, Lord Wellington hoped, by 
one grand effort, to liberate the penin- 
sula, and drive the French beyoi/d t,hc 
Pyrenees. 

The allied forces, before the opening 
of the campaign, were spread over a 
very extensive line. Lord Welling- 
ton, with the main body of the British 
and Portuguese, occupied cantonments 
along the northern frontier of Portu- 
gal, while General Hill, with a part of 
the army, and with the Spanish forces 
under Murillo, was posted in Estre- 
madura. The second and third Spa- 
nish armies, commanded by the Due 
del P^que and General Ellio, were sta- 
tioned, the origin La Mancha, and the 
other on the frontiers of Murcia and 
Valencia. The force recently levied 
in Andalusia, which was denominated 
the army of reserve, had set out from 
Seville, under the command of General 
O^Donnel, who, on acc*ount of his cx- 

S t& in Catalonia, had received the 
^q^ Conde de Abisbal, The army 
of G^idHcia, under the cotnmand of Ge- 
neral Castanos, w^ stationed pnThe 
frontiers of the province of that name. 
This officer was devoted to Lord Wcl- ' 
lington, jfnd the army of Gallicia was, 
of course, very much in the same si- 
tuation as if it had been under the im- 
Wiediute command of his lordship. The 


whole forces of the north of Spain, 
therefore, which, besides the regular 
troops, comprehended miraOrous^bands* 
of guerillas, wore compktely uricler the 
coutroul of the British commander. 
Such was the situation of the ti-llied 
armies. The enemy a^ain, enlightened 
by the reverses of the last year, occu- 
pied a more concentrated situation. 
The three French armies of Portugal, 
the centre and the soutlr, were united 
in Castile, under Joseph Buonaparte, 
whose head- quarters were at Madrid. 
The army of Portugal was under the 
immediate command of General Rtilie, 
who had his head qiiai'ters at Vallado- 
lid ; that of the centre obeyed the or- 
ders of Count d’Erlon, whose head- 
quarters were in tlic w^inity of Ma- 
drid, while the army of the south had 
its head- quarters at Toledo. The po- 
sition of the allies thus formed a very 
extensive semicircle i jund that w^hich 
the enemy occupied in the centre of 
Spain. On this circumstance, perhaps, 
the French founded their hopes of a 
successful resistance, conceiving that 
by the rapid movement of their con- 
centrated forces they might bailie al- 
V tacks made from bo many different 
points. The plan of the campaign, 
however, whicli Lord Wellington had 
formed was profound and judicioijs. 
General Hill at first threatened Ma- 
drid ; but so soon as the season for ac- 
tion arrived, he turned to the left, 
inarched through the Puerto de J3a- 
lios, aud joined tiie main army, which 
was assembling in the neighbourhood 
of Ciudad Rodrigo. General O^Don- 
nel, at the same time, marched through 
Estremadura, and the whole force 
of the allied army directed its course 
iiortIiwai;d on the line of the Douro. 
That river, the largest in Spaiu, had, 
in the preceding campaign, proved an 
importa|yt barrier; and the frerfch, 
who po^fessed along its nxitrlhern bank 
a series of fortified positions, hoped, 
for a lime at least, to^ dispute the 
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«age. Lord Wellington, however, by 
a Very able arrangement, completely 
provided • against thi« obstacle. His 
foreV, as already mentioned, was divi- 
ded into three parts, of which the cen- 
tre, con.posed^chietly of light troops, 
was commanded by his lordship in per- 
son. With these he pushed on to Sa- 
lamanca, and once more delivered that 
famous city from the modern Vandals. 
The French general, Villal, had scarce- 
ly time to evacua* ^ii with the loss of 
300 of his rvar ^uard ; the British cn 
tered the town at full gallop. The 
right, commanded by Sir Rowland 
Hill, including only one division of 
British, rhoved in a parallel direC' 
tion with the centre on the left bank 
of the DouiO- But the grand feature 
of the plan consisted in the passage of 
the main body of the army^to the north 
of the Douro Braganza; whence, 
under the command of Sir Thomas 
CJraham, it proceeded along the right 
bank of the river, thus superseding the 
Necessity of forcing a passage in the 
face of the enemy. The fight of the 
Uouro, . throughout this part of its 
course, is rugged and precipitous, and 
Completely commands the opposite 
bank X a»d the French had confidently 
reckoned om ^advantages, which this 
fine’plan entirely defeated. — Such were 
the admirable arfangements made for 
opening the campaign, and they were 
executed with ability scarcely inferior 
to that by which they had been planned. 

These successive drspositions baffled 
at once th.^ provisions made by the ene- 
> tny for arresting the victorious progress 
bf the allies. Their detachments on 
both sides of the Douro retired preci- 
pitately, and Lord Wellington advan- 
ced without any obstacle those 

which raturc presented. 

The British commander, attended 
by his staff, and several British and 
Spanish gbnerals, remained a few days 
in Salamanca. The morning after the 
French had 130(211 driven away, TeDeim 


^as performed at the cathedral, and 
the service was attended by Lord Wel- 
lington.— This cathedral is considered 
* as one of the finest in Spain. It is 
built of a white freestone, is surmount- 
ed with elegant turrets, bastions, 
arches, and a large dome, and adorned 
with a profusion of carved work in a 
rich and elaborate style. It is a very 
lofty and spacious edifice, standing in 
an open sqfiare. The grand altar, is 
very magnihceiit ; opposite to which 
stands the chancel, greatly resembling 
those of the Knglish cathedrals The 
altar and chancel are surrounded by a 
screen of stone.work, exquisitely car- 
ved. The edifice contains two organs 
in the gallery, one of which is remark- 
able for its size and superior tone. The 
f:hiftch also, from its munificent en- 
dowments, is able to maintain a very 
supt/rior band of singers from Italy. 
Yet neither the magnificence nor the 
sanctity of this fine building would 
have restrained the licentious fury of 
the invaders ; for shortly before the ar- 
rival of the British it had been doomed 
to destruction* A large contribution 
could not ^from a total deficiency c/f 
means) be discharged'; and the French 
genei’aVin consequence, threatened to 
destroy the cathedral, unless his unrea- 
sonable demands were complied with. 
The reply returned**w'as, that as the 
cathedfal was public property, its* de- 
struction would not affect the personal 
interests of individuals, and that no one 
would interfere. The arrival, how- 
ever, of the English prevented the ac- 
complishment of this barbarous resb- 
lution. • 

The situation of Salamanca* (re- 
mands many advantages ;-tht> natural 
position is strong, and pains have been 
taken to secure it by a substantis^wall, 
which,^ in its most exposed situ^^bn, 
is flanked by a strong bastjbu, - The 
appearance of the town Mnce the inva- 
sion of the French, excitea many me- 
lancholy reflections to those who have 
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heard, the accounts of its former mag. 
nificieince, and high reputation as a seat 
of learning. The remains of nineteen 
splendid colleges, built of a handsome ‘ 
i^hite stone, most elaborately and clas- 
sically ornamented, arct still visible. 
Several of these colleges were dedica 
ted entirely to Irish' students, numbers 
of whom are to be met with in the 
church, the army, and various other 
departments of the state.' They have 
now become naturalised, and are said 
to constitute the best informed part of 
the community. 

During the advance of the army 
through Spain, a marked difference 
was observed in the policy which the 
French had pursued towards this coun- 
try fro^m that which they ^ippear to 
have adopted towards Portugal. Thei^ 
chief aim, during their residence in 
Spain, was to introduce an alteration 
in the manners and customs of the peo- 
ple, and to render them more conge- 
nial with their own views j but as they 
eottl^ scarcely ever hope to reign with 
unlimited sway over Portugal, that 
cdlnitry was treat*?d moreviii the light 
of a , conquered kih,gdop3|/^d rapine 
and dev^tation wer^ j/uj^ersallly com- 
mitted. lo csta- 

bUshment was destroyed j; and the in- 
vaders j^while they seared the kmg, 
an^ frightened jne dOverhment into 
obedijsn^#' <lnjiibilated the jufieiehce of 
all religious 
learpi;4]i^iff^4dn8 y^ith remorse- 

i^pg Ihe D]|rbsper^8 ^.^pSLin, con- 

^ 10 'science 

and'^teratune, Vere now convened ii|- 
to J;RCCplj|b^4 ,for.'t1^ 

v^ich jlrmn^lely preyed |i^n the vi- 
tals of tli^ountry. ^ ' / y 

. cThf 

j^dly pehetrated . int^ was in 

^<^st codditloA.i f^ceeding- 

■W^)H a long= re- 

while the <;beck '^vhich it met 
muk mt yeat onlf ii^ubled its ar- 


dour and enthusiasm. The infantry 
were well provided with tents in this 
campaign, which ensured the health 
and comfort of the soldier*, and proved 
a powerful assistance in preserving the 
regiments, which, in forner campaigns, 
were so greatly reduce'd by sickness, 
fatigue, and extreme exposure to the 
wf.ather. The Portuguese trgops had 
also a fine appearance ; but the equip- 
ment of the Spaniards was more defec- 
tive. The following account has been 
given by an eye-witness of their ap- 
pearance at a review. “ The genera- 
lissimo (Castanos) gorgeously arrayed, 
was mounted upon a bUck Andalusian 
horse, in a full suit of white laced re- 
gimentals, surrounded by his staff, in 
blue uniforms, and escorted by a troop 
of royal lancers, clothed in yellow. 
There werc^from 5 to 6000 men upon 
the ground. An inspection of neces- 
saries formed one part of the ceremony, 
of which, from motives of curiosity 
alone, I wished to be a spectator Had 
the men all been marched ;through 
Monmoutli street, in order that every 
one might suit himself according to hi8 
taste, it is hardly pos>’ible*to suppose a 
selection more ridiculously happy than 
the assemblage I then witnessed,, as to 
shape, colour, and quaj’rf. — ^Npl'>vith- 
standing the great (Efficiency of ijp- 
pointitient and discJ^linq in tlji^ army, 
the men are finelggkipg ; aiid 

if well brg^mized, clothed, and officclr 
cd, would no doub^proye a fqrmidab^ 
force. Tfie officers, in general/^ adds 
the same writer, “ are wretched 
ipiscrable in their appeprapeei " their 
dj^^s is not often bertef th^n tffat of 
the and equatW i^rregqlay and.W^ 
niiUtiary* J have ^ten|S«n tJiqm cat- 
Bfcwa drinkiog/anij^RSU^Mpg faro*- 
liarly, with the priv^fc^^ ar^ it is nqt 
unusual to meet an officer riding in 
mod fellowship with onep'rthemjajibo 
Uie same mule, the animal bcaririg the 
Mrsonal baggage of both Hjs riders-" 
Notwithstanding the wl|iiiiiical appear- 
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anje of the Spanish army, it was des-, 
, tilled very soon to take a part in trans- 
acticuis of the greatest moment, and to 
prp^jtself not unworthy of the task 
conmied to it. 

Lord WellinJjton left the command 
of the centre and right of the army to 
Sir Rowland Hill, and joined the left 
under Sir Thomas Graham at Carvfe- 
lejos. On the .S I ‘it of May this wing 
crossed the Ezia, and, passing through 
Z unora, arrived on the 2d of June at 
Toro, the French having evacuated 
both these places on the approach of 
the allies. — The most interesting mllb 
tary movement which occurred upon 
the march was the fording of the river 
DoUro under the walls of Toro. This 
' place is, to afl appearance, impregna- 
bly fortified by nature on the western 
side, and certainly not wanting in de- 
fence on every other, the whole being 
surrounded by an exceedingly strong 
high wall. The enemy, a few days be- 
fpre the ari-ival of the British, destroy- 
ed the bridge, to secure themselves 
fr<),m pursuit ; and their astonishment 
must nave been great to find that the 
advantages which the city possessed 
formed no obstacle to the progress ol 
the allied foa^s. The eueray^s right 
and left bcin^^ickly turned in suc- 
cession, he was cupelled instantly to 
retire before the combined army. The 
river, at this place, is very deep, and 
flows with a rapid stream. A little bc- 
the bridge there is la fordable pas- 
sage for cavalry ; yet the cavalry of 
tbe ^lied army, although passing in 
•ah immense body at one time, were 
forced to pursue a diagonal, rather 
than a direct course. A srrtall pro- 
portion only' of the horses could keep 
their legs, the rfeal having been forced 
absolutely to swim through the tor- 
rent. ' <pth^f portions of the anhy 
crossed the’ Eaw ; the forcings pro- 
ved fa^hq iSimjy tbbugh itot perhaps 
to the which niight reasonably 


have been expected, frdm ^he'diffi^ 
ties attending the passage. 

, The city oFToro^ of which the Eng- 
lish had now got possession, is. smaS, 
but handsome and compact ; and its 
appearance, ^hen viewed from , a dis-. 
tance, is very imposing. From the spot, 
on which the bridge destroyed by thp 
French stood, a wide and excellent road 
runs in a serpentine course to the sum- 
mit of a very lofty precipice, which 
forms the scite of the town ; in front 
is a fine, •verdant, and level country, 
abounding in villages ; while on the 
opposite side, the view is beyond con., 
ception rich and extensive. 

The division of Sir Thomas Gri- 
ham had now effected a junction v>dth 
the JJaUidan army, which formed its. 
elttreme left — During the 3d of June, 
Lord Wellington halted at Toro, 
order that the rear, which had been 
detained by the difficulty of crossing' 
the Ezla, might have time to close in. 
On the 4th the whole army marched 
on Valladolid.— ^Thus had Lord Wel- 
lingtofi^ by advancing against the ene- 
my along the northern bank of the 
Douro, entit^ly deprivi^ hph of the 
protection which he m^ht have de- 
rived from having that river in his 
front, and compelled him to evaluate 
his strong positions. ^ , 

The french force dh the Dcrtirp 
ing unable to arrest the rapid advance 
of the allies, their array at Madrid Vas 
placed in a very critical. situation, ^y 
remaining there it might have been cut 
off from the other army, and from th$ 
high road leading to the French fron- 
tier. It was therefore determine to 
abandon the ijapital vrithoiit a strug- 
gle ;~-.oh the irrth of May '^ tpe 
troops in Madrid and on the TagVs 
began their retreat, and on th^ '$4 
crossed thtf Douro. Alt^u^n thd 
different French arjniea were thpa unL 
ted, they did not attempt to defend 
Valladolid, or the passage of the Pisu* 
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erga, but continued their retreat with- 
oyt intermission till they arrived at 
Bur]::ros. The allied armies advanced 
to Palcncia. A large force of the ene 
my had recently <»ccnpit‘d this town, 
where their head qnajtcfs were esta- 
bl’sii d.' — Joseph Ik'ouaparte liad ta- 
ken flight the evening before the al- 
lies entered 1'lic people were rejoiced 
at their arrival, as the (nemy, during 
h's stay, trtated them with great seve- 
rity. — The three great divisions of the 
army concentrated around this town, 
part of the cavalry and the staff being 
tjuaricml within its walls, and the. rest 
encamped on the plains around. 

'i’he town is large, but has an of 
poverty, though when viewed from a 
distance it assumes a fine appean^'ce. 
It luis a large catliedral chuich, which, 
though plain in its external appeal ance, 
is ha. tisomely and elaborately orna- 
mprit; d in the interior. The city con- 
tains also sevei al convents ; these build- 
ings arc spacious, but ibelr esiabliah- 
iment.s arc very poor. — id the cij.virons 
of the town, and occupying a bpace 
scarcely less than that of the town it- 
self, Stand t% remains of the once 
magnificent and wealthy convent of 
Saint Francisco, which some years ago 
attracted the cupidity of Buonaparte, 
who was unwilling to suffer an order 
so rich and powerful to exists Not 
contented with ruining this splendid 
establishment, he caused eighteen un- 
fi^tunate friars to be surrounded and 

E ut fo death in the doisters. A lay 
rotlieT, a venerable old n?ian, who was 
under jibrarian to the house, afid who 
still remained Jn charge of the little 
property kft by the d'*hdeters, rela- 
ted’ to a British oi&cer, with tears in 
his eyes, and a just expression of ih- 
diguHion, the a^co^bfit of this cniel 
jiiurder, of whfch He was a 

f^tancholy witness -d.i|^ucn of the 
buMng of this monastery Still rc- 
malijs nptwuthstandipg thd devasta- 


tion it has sustained. The establish- 
ment appears formerly to have in- 
cluded an extensive library, man// of 
the books belonging to which t^ave 
been recently carried away. The^ of- 
fices are spacious and convenient, and 
bespeak tin' former splendour of the 
institution. — Fhe c^mntry round Pa- 
lencia is well peopled,, and numerous 
villages arc seen in all directions. The 
inhrtbilnnls stated that the French of- 
ficei'.s abandoned the place in full con- 
fidence of a speedy return, little ex- 
pecting the decisive events which were 
CO soon to overwhelm them. 

At Burgos the whole of the enemy^a 
armies of the cent re — of Portugal — and 
of the north, were as'^cmbled ; and as 
this fitroiig-hold formed the key of 
the north of Spam, and the last be- 
fore reaching the Ebro, it seemed that 
here the great stand must be made. 
Lord Wellington gave his army a 
short repose, which had been render- 
ed necessary by the unparalleled rapi- 
dity of the march, and then pushed 
forward with the cavalry and light 
troops to reconnoitre the enemy's po- 
sition, and drive them to some decisive 
measure. I'hcy were found covering 
Burgos in a strong pQjwt'ion, but a 
charge of British ca\>iry soon turned 
both their flanks, ai^ obliged them to 
fall back behind the river Urbelar. In 
the course of the following night they 
withdrew their whole force through 
the town of Burgos, having first de- 
stroyed the works of the castle ; and 
on the following day all their troopa 
were in full retreat towiirds theEbro.^ 

Lord Wellington did not pursue the 
enemy along the main road, where the 
passage of the river might have been 
disputed, arid his progress obstructed 
by^the strong fortress and defiles of 
Pa'ncorbo. As soon as he saw that 
Burgos had been abandoned, he or- 
dered the allied army to make a move- 
ment on its left, with the vjfw of pass- 
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ing the Ebro near its source. The 
enemy, by whom this measure seems 
to h'ave been unexpected, had made 
no pAyvision for guarding the passage ; 
arvi'" Lord Wellington crossed the 
river without topposition. ?lc had 
now not only overcome the barrier of 
the Ebro, but was in a condition to 
threaten the rear of the enemy, and his 
communications with France. 

Every step the army now advanced 
brought it into a more mountainous re- 
gion ; the roads, liouTver, for the most 
part, were good, and the country ge- 
nerally fertile, — The iiihabitaiits re- 
garded the approach of the British with 
a greater degree of enthusiasm and CU' 
riosity than had been displayed in more 
southern districts. In the course of 
tile march the people assembled in 
crow :s, and hailed theii* allies with 
shouts of joy ; they spoke much of the 
tyranny and opprcscion of the French 
army, and acquainted the Biitish of 
ficers with many anecdotes respecting 
the enemy, which evinced his disre- 
gard of all feeling and priHciplc, 

It was on the 15th of June that 
part of the army crossed the Ebro 
by the pass of Saint Martino, and 
entered th<KL^istrict of Spain which 
Buonaparte fiH dared to annex for 
ever to France, river Ebro, instead 
of the Pyrenees, naving been declared 
the boundary between the two coun- 
tries.— There is something very strik- 
ing in this pass. After a long march, 
the army arrived at a tremendous pre- 
cipice, extending right and left beyond 
the reach of sight, and which, rising a 
little in front, prevents the deep and wide 
chasm through which the river flows 
from being seen, till the traveller comes 
immediately upon it, when a prospect 
suddenly bursts upon the view of the 
richest and most interesting character, 
and greai^ly heightened by the con- 
trast witl) the region so recently tra- 
versed.-t-JwThe Ebro is here very nar- 


row, though deep ; and meanders in 
a serpentine form through fertile 
.vallies, while each side is flanked by 
stupendous chains of mountains, part- 
ly rocky and barren, and partly culti- 
vated, and affording walks for the 
sheep and goats, which bronze upon 
their steepest summits. A few leagues 
northward, near the source of the river, 
the loftiest rocks rise perpendicularly 
above each other, forming deep ravines 
and stupendous cata^racts, and consti- 
tuting altogether an assemblage of 
grand and sublime objects, probably 
not surpassed in any partof the globe.— 
Two divisions of the army crossed the 
Ebro at this place ; where, on account 
of the difliculties to be overcome, in 
traverji^j^ the steep descents, only one 
horSe or mule could pass at a time. 
The progress of the artillery and bag- 
gage was in this manner greatly im- 
peded —Throughout the i^ioleof this 
part of the march the army seemed to 
traverse the land of romance ; exten- 
sive ravines every where intersect this* 
country ; while the mountains rear 
their barren and rocky heads to the 
clouds, attracting vast masses of snow, 
which, when mmted by the sun, flow 
in torrents dowm the rocks. — This wild 
and romantic scenery is finely varied 
by the appearance ot rich com fields, 
vineyards, and olive-groves, among 
which the Ebro irregularly wdnds its 
majestic course through some of the 
most fertile parts of Spain, and passing 
by 2ardgoza, empties itself into the 
Mediterranean at a small distance be- 
low Tortbsa. 

The passage of the Ebro havirjg been 
thus fortunatelyaccomplished, tlie Bri- 
tish general directed his march ori Vit- 
toria, which the^Frencli had made their 
central depot in the frontier provinces. 
To oppose his progress they hastily 
collected such troops as were in the 
neighbourhood, or could be ihrow^n 
across from Pancorbo.^Tbese troops 
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advaaced to meet the^ allies, b'lt ab 
tj^ougb for the raomeht . superior to 
jSSamber they were quickly repulsed.^ 
euemy,, however, still remained at 
jPancorbo, ,aiid seemed determined to 
main tab,. tlhemselreBi if- possible, b 
that strong position. When they ob- 
8ei;ved,v however, tiiat the allied army 
threatened their rpar, they abandoned 
f ancorbp op the night of the 18th, 
and hastened to . take up a position m 
front of Vittoria, which they eiFected 
on the following day, Lordi.Welliog-r 
tpn spent the 20th in collecting his 
divisions which had been scattered by 
a hasty march over a rugged and diiB. 
cult country, and b reconnoitring the 
poaitbn; of: tlie enemy. • 

- The enemy’s anpy^ coimr^^n^d by 
Joseph Buonaparte,^ having 'SiaHhi 
Jourdan as the major-general, had ta- 
ken up a ppsition ui front of Vitloria, 
the left , of which rested upon the 
heights which terminate at Puebla, de 
ArTanzon, and extended from thence 
across the valley of Gadora, in front 
of the yiUfige of Aruhex,^ Tfchy oCr 
cupied, .with the right of .the centre, 
a height which comnumds^^the valley 
of 2^a<iara t their right waa stationed 
near Vittorio, .and destined to defend 
the passages of ‘ the river . JSadora; 
From ahese positions . the British: 
general determined .. to drive ^them; 
and accordingly, made the n^essaey 
preparations,, for attacking, them the 
next.4^y, (the 21st June). when he ob.* 
tail'd a great and. decisive victory ip 
the^ighbourhooa pf^hat ^:ity^ „ . 

gperatfens. of the4i»y 
ced pf iSir; 

R, pbiaip pcMismoh pfithe ? 

heigKti ofvR^pebto^j^ .whfeh ihe crtj** . 
my's tfeie 

.Fneoeh bjW 

strength, ;,Sir BU.kiitf detached on* 
thiijR service one^brigadeoftKo Spanish 
divirion under I^rjUp, the 

other being employed in keeping open 


the communication between his m^n 
body, on the high road from MiraodX 
to iVittoria, and the troops detached 
to the heights. The enemy, hopfever, 
soon discovered the importance oKthe 
heights, and rebforcedhis troops there 
to such an extent, that Sir R: Hill vnA 
obliged to detach the 7 1 st regimenti 
aad the light infantry batiauoir' of 
General Walker’s brigade, under iHP 
command of Lieutenant Colonel Ca>.^ 
dogan, and successively other troops 
to the same point. The allies, how- 
ever, not only gained, but maintained^ 
possession of these important heighb| 
throughout their operations, rjotwith* 
standing all the efforts of the enemy 
to retake them The contest, at 'thfe 
point, however, was ver/ severe, and 
the loss sustained considerable. Ge« 
neral Murillo was wounded^ but re- 
mained in the field ; Colonel Cadogan 
died of a wound which he received,. 

In him,” said Lord Wellington, *‘tbd , 
service lost an officer of great zeal 
and tried gallantry, who had already* 
acquired t m respect and regard of the 
whole profession, and of whom it might 
have been expected, that if hehadiiv^ 
e*d» he would have rendered the niK^st 
important services to hi^>untry.” 

Under cover of th|sc heights, Sir 
R. Hill passed th|rZadofa- at La- 
RueHa, and the denle formed by thef 
befgbtf and the riyer ZadorS. 'He 
attacked and gained possession , of the' 
village of SahtjanaBe Alaira, in Irani 
of the enemy’s line, which the ktt^^ 
made repeabdattempts to regain* Thfe^ 
difficult nature of the country prevent^ 
edihe communication fram being^fbrm-^ 
ed between the different columus^tnbVi^' 
injg to the attack from thehristation on > 
tw.riiwr Bayas, as early ah hPur ay " 
Wellington (had expected ; and 
its was late t^fdre he^ kaew tkat i:be 
eoldma /Composed of the*M and^TtH 
divisions, under the cofmtis&d ^ of thp . 
Earl o£l)ailldpsic|/ bad arxferil at thp 
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Atfktiou appointed for thenik' 

&iiirtH ' and light ^ division* however, 
passed the Zadora immediately after 
Sir £• Hill had possession ot Sabi- 
na' de Alava ; and almost as soon 
^STthesexii visions had crossed, the co- 
lumn under the Earl of Dalhousie ar- 
rived at Mendonza, and the third divi- 
sion, under Sir 1\ Picton crossed ^ 
the biidge higher up* followed by the 
^tb division. These four divisions, 
forming the centre of the army, were 
destined to attack the heights on which 
the V right ot the enemy s centre was 
placed* while Sir R. Hill moved for- 
ward from Sabijana de Alava to attack 
the left* The enemy, -iwever, having 
weakened his line to strengthen his de-^ 
tachmedt in -the hills, abandoned his 
position in the valley as soon as he saw 
the disposition of the allied army to at- 
tack it* and commenced his retreat in 

S 5od order towards Vittoria. The 
ritish troops continued to advance in 
admirable order, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of the ground* ^ 

,^ln the mean time Sir X- Graham, 
who comroapded the left of the army, 
conisistxPg of tlie Ist and 5th divi- 
sions, --Traf’ Generals Pack and Brad- 
ford's .brigudea of infantry* and Ge- 
nerals I}ock*K|nd Anson's cavalry, 
and ‘who had U^ed on th^ 20th to 
Marginal advancea thence on Vittoria, 
b^ the Ki^ road from that town to 
Bilboa^ ^ He had with him also the 
Spanish division under Colonel Longa- 
C^iwral Giron^ who had been detach* 
edtp the, left, under a different view 
•of, tlve< s|ate. of affairs* having after- 
wards bpen recalled^ badnrrived on the 
20th at Ordima* and marched thence 
oa the morning of tfae» 2i8t, to aa to 
ba iit the field m readineea •th support 
E^ .Thomaa. Graham*; if;,bia shp^ort 
had beep icquined*^: Tbe^emy had a 
diviaibn of tnfaiitty,' and acme cavalry 
advanced oh. the great road from Vit^' 
Itoria to Bilboa* meir rigbl aiiting on 


some itrohg hei^t^ which cover the 
village of Gamarro' Mtijbr. ;Both Ga- 
, marro and Abechinco strdngly 
occupied, as tetes-dn-poPt' td the 
brides over the Zadbra at these 
places* GeiWal Packi with his Por* 
tuguese brigade, add Colonel Longa* 
with the Spanish division, Support^ 
by General Anson's brigade or light 
dragoons, aj^d the 5th division of in- 
fantry under the command of General 
Oswald, who was desited to take the 
command of all these troops, were di- 
rected to turn and “gain the heights* 
So soon as the heights were in possCs*^ 
sion of the allies, the village of Ga-* 
marro Major was most gallantly storm- 
ed and carried by General Robin^n'a 
brigade 45? the 5th division, which ad- 
vanced in columns of battalion, under 
a very heavy fire of artille'iY and mus- 
ketry, without firing a snot* The 
enemy suffered severely at this point'," 
and lost three piecfjs of cannon. ThA 
Lieutenant-General then proceeded to 
attack the village of AbechWco with 
the firft division* by forming af strong 
battery against it ; under cover of the 
fire* Colotiel' Waikett's brigade ad- 
vanced to the attack, and carried the 
village* the light battalion having 
charged and taken' three gunS and a 
howitzer on tlie bridge. 

During the operations at Abechiiigo, 
the encniy made the greatest efforts to ' 
repossess themselves of the villa^ of 
Gamarro Major ; but were gamiitly 
repulsed by the troops of -the. 5tb di- 
vision under Gt^tieral Oswald. ‘The 
enemy bad, hbweter* on the heights on 
the left of the Zadora two division^ of V 
infantiy in rbsme ; and it was 
Bible tb crdi^ by the bridges till 
troOps Whieh bad moved upon ^ 
enemy's centre and left had dtivOT ^ 
them chrotrgb Vittoria; This de^Wee 
having been admirably peformed, the ' 
whole army co-operattd lh^'^tf 
suit. 
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The moveinents of the troops un- 
Sir T. Grahtin^, by which they 
obtained possession of Gamairb and. 
Abechiiico, intercepted the enemv’s 
retreat by the high ror^d to France. 
The fugitives were thus obliged to 
turn to the road tc<\vards Painphina ; 
but they were unable to hold any po- 
sition for a siilhcient length of time 
to allow their baggage aivl artillery to 
be drawn off’. The whole of the ar- 
tillery therefore which had not been 
captured by the troops in thJfir attack 
of the successive positions taken up 
by the enemy, after their retreat from 
their first position on Arnnez, and on 
the Zadora, and all their ammunition 
and baggage, and every thing they 
had, were taken close to Vitt^^iAMj^^he 
enemy carried off with them one guh 
and one howitzer only. i 

The army under Joseph Buonaparte 
consisted of the whole of the armies 
of the south and of the centre, — of 
four divisions, and of all the cavalry 
of the army of Portugal— and some 

troops of the arm^ of the north. Ge- 
neral Foy's division of thfe army of 
Portugal was in the neighbourhood of 
Bilboa at this time ; ana Clauscl, who 
commanded th^ army of the north, 
was near Logrono with one divisioif 
of the army of Portugal, and another 
of *the army of the north. The 6th 
division of the allied army, under 
general Pakenham, wits likewise ab- 
sent, having been detained ia Medina 
del Pomarfor three days, to cover’ the 
march of the magazines and stores 
bdoi^feg to thejaliied army. - <* I can- 
nor,^^8ayi Lord Wellington in hi» 
ipfficfal dispsit^hcsi J!Xtol too highly 
the good Conduct of all the' genertd 
pfficors and soldiers df the army in this 
action.^' - ^ ‘ 

^ When the short of this briU 

Ifent exploit, whipll^ has jdst been given 
«3blu5^ in the very words of Lord 
is considered^ we shall 


find cvlm - y rea*;on to admire the talent 
xrhich ht* displayed on this occasion, 
and to wonder at the strange errors 
committed by the enemy. 

The first operation of the allies was 
to occupy the heights^of La Puebla, 
on which the enemy's hjft rested^ 
in permitting this to be effected with 
liftle resistance, the French seemed to 
have committed a capital error, of 
which they immediately became sen*-! 
sible ; and they made vigorous efforts, 
and poured detachment after detach*, 
ment, in order to regain possession of, 
them. Lord Wellington however sup* 
ported the corps posted there in such 
a manner, that they were still able to 
maintain their ground. — Then follow»- 
ed the attack on bothManks of the 
enemy's centre. The French wei*e 
not prepared for this attack. They 
had weakened their centre, for the 
purpose of making fruitless efforts 
against the heights on the left ; and 
discovering at last that their exer- 
tions to maintain their position would 
be iinavailftig, they abandoned it, and 
the whole of their centre «and left re- 
created upon Vittoria. General Gra- 
ham, with the left of the allied army, 
tvas now carrying on th^e operations 
which were to .rendp victory deci- 
sive. The enemy lyO statinned a con- 
siderable force in advance ofGamarr6 ; 
and occupied scvertil strongly forti- 
fied villages, by which the high roads 
to Bilboa and Bspyormc were defend^ 
ed. General Graham succeeded in 
expelling the enemy from all these 
positions, and driving him across the' 
Zadbra. The bridges however being 
strongly guarded, he was himself un- 
able to gyin the opposite b^k, until 
it had been deared by the victorious^ 
nght and centre* The left then erpaa*^ 
ed the river also, and joined m the 
pursuit. j:. 

The enemy : was thus off from 

the high road into Fiuncif' on, which 
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alKtheir air^ngementB for retreating 
• had been made They were forced to 
retire by the more difficult and circu- 
itous l uute of Pampluiia, upon which 
J tljey had secured no fortified positions 
' "to cover this movement. They had 
thus no means of making a stand at 
any one point fora length of time suf^ 
ficient to enable them to caiTy away 
their artillery and equipments. Near 
Vittoria, therefore, the whole fell into 
the hands of the pursuers. Never was 
an army so completely stripped. Bag- 
gage,artdlery, ammunition, cainpequi 
page— all was taken ; vast quantities 
of treasure were even thrown down 
the rocks and collected by the pur- 
suing troops. The allied army, in 
this most legitimate plunder, founds 
’ some solid teward for the glorious toils 
through which they had passed. Of 
one hundred and fifty pieces of can- 
non, the enemy carried with him one 
gun and one howitzer only ; even this 
aolitary gun was afterwai'ds captui'ed. 
The French passed Pampluna, but 
without stopping at that fortress, and 
pursued their retreat over the F\ renees 
into France. .Joseph Buonaparte pass*^ 
ed through. Sal vatic rra, in his preci- 
pitate flight f^om Vittoria, stripped 
of every thing,* lind exhibitiiig every 
symptom of fear %^d confusion. 

The Spanish people hailed the ap- 
pr^cli of their allies with the moat 
extravagant demonstrations of joy, sa- 
tisfied, as they were* from the appearr 
ance and strength of the army, that 
Spain was completely emancipated from 
the French yolce. The inhabitants of 
Logrbno, a fine town a few leagues 
distant from Vittoria, resolyqd to loSe 
no time in proclaiming the change of 
aflPairs, although it was humanely sug- 

f jsted to ths m, that, in. case of the 
rench rctoniiug, every one would he 
oppressed and punished, who assisted 
in the ceremony. They insisted, how*' 
ever, upon proclaiming Ferdioaiid VII# 
immediately $ and he was accordingly 


reinstated upon his throne by proxy> 
the ceremony having been attended by 
the civil authorities of the place, who 
conducted the representative of ma- 
jesty to a stage erected for the occa- 
sion in the market-place. In the 
evening the town was illuminated anti 
the rejoicings were general and en«< 
thusiastic. 

The victory of Vittoria will be no 
less memorable for the importance of 
its consequences, than for the courage 
and talent’by which it was achieved.^—;* 
The extent of the enemy^s loss in 
stores and artillery was almost uncX- 
ampled. This victory besides afforded 
the prospect of driving the enemy out 
of Spain,— and what had by many 
been /.^KK^ed as wild speculation was 
nbw become matter of confident hope« 
Even , the invasion of France seemed 
to be a question of prudence merely 
with the British general. The British 
people, who had so long heard of 
intention of the enemy to invade thi$ 
countrv— who had heard of their vain 
boast that they should plant the 
French eagles on the Tower of Lou- 
don— were now assured that ffance 
might be invaded by a British army* 
It was highly probable that the saiUe 
army which, by imperial mandate# 
was ordered into the sea at Lisbon, 
might soon enter by land into Bour- 
deaux ; and thus the prospects which' 
opened to the country were such ai 
amply confirmed the original wisdom' 
of that policy which had led her to 
engage in the cause of the peninsula.^ 
The grand object of thjs policy was 
to support' the cause oT Spain 
Portugal, sind thus create a most 
portant Aversion in favour of other 0a» 
tions, who mighif be inclined to o|i** 
pose the encroachments, or throw off 
the yoke^ of France ; and at the same 
time to afford ro all nationa a uoble 
example of persevering and determined 
mistance. 'Fhc wisdom of, that policy 
had now been amply provcd.-^It was ' 
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udiversally known, that the efforta of 
the Britifih in Spain had encouraged 
Russia to resist. It was the request, 
of that power, that, as the best 
assistance which Britain could give 
her in her contest with France, the 
peninsular war should be vigorously 
maintained. And what had been the 
result of this resistance ? Th^ oppo- 
sition made to the power of the enemy 
in Spain and Portugal had produced 
the great efforts of Russia, and had 
enamed that country to reaist with 
success ; for if the French had been 
prepai-ed to advance into Russia at an 
earlier season, and in greater force, the 
issue might have been different. Ano- 
ther great object of this policy was to 
deprive the enemy of the rci^urces of 
Spain and Portugal, which ne'^lght 
have employed to the subjugation of 
Other countries. How great the pro- 
gress. which had now been made in 
effecting this object I Was it not much 
that the main French army, com- 
manded by the intrusive king in per- 
son, should have been signally 'defeat- 
ed with the loss of all i^ artillery, 
and every thing which constituted its 
strength ; and that this same king, 
(whose « sacred dynasty ’’ was to be 
perpetual) had been compelled to fly 
ID disgrace ? In such a state of things, 
it was impossible to deny that a great 
stnde had been made towards the ac- 
complishment of the legitimate objects 
of the contest— the destruction of the 
enemy’s power in the peninsula.*— 
This victory, moreover, was of a nature 
lis decisive as any which had graced the 
military annals of England. Not only 
was the enemy defeated, and driven off 
the field, but Ihc had lost all his artillery, 
his stores, his baggage, and, in short, 
every thing which constituted the ma- 
teriel of an armv* He bad been com- 
pelled to abandon the stnong military 

e sitions on the Ebro, which he had 
m fortifying for months, and where 
he reckoned upon making a stand, if 


forced to relinquish the other distrif^ts 
of Spain. — The great talents of Lord 
Wellington had scarcely been more 
displayed in the decisive battle of Vit- 
toria, than in the skill with which the 
campaign was planned and the rapi- 
dity with which it had been conducted. 
The enemy imagined that the fortifi- 
cations which he had constructed ’at 
Toro and other places, but particularly 
at Burgos, would retard the move- 
ments of the British troops, till he 
should be able, at least, to carry off 
his magazines in security. Such how-: 
ever was the skill of Lord Welling- 
ton’s manoeuvres, and such the rapidity 
with which they were conducted, that 
all the plans of the enemy were con- 
founded. No sooner had the allies 
advanced into Spain, than the French 
hastily abandoned all their points of 
defence, and were constrained even 
to evacuate Burgos, on which they 
had expended so much labour. They 
abandoned Pancorbo and Miranda on 
the Ebro with equal rapidity ; so that 
in less than a month after the albes en- 
tered Spain, the enemy beheld them 
threatening his magazines at Vittoria, 
fvhich he was compelled to defend at 
every hazard. Here th^^ontest was 
never for a moment doubtful. The 
French seem to haveidught with spirit 
on two points onlyi the one on their 
right, where it was their object to 
cover or regain the main road to 
France by Bayonne, in which attempt 
they were completely repulsed by the 
troops under Sir T. Graham; the 
other on the left, where they endea- 
voured in vain to retake the command- 
ing positions which were forced and 
maintained by the division of Sir Row- 
land HilL-i^It is remarkable that near 
the spot w|iere this great battle was 
fought, another victory was obtained 
in the proudest days of England’^a 
martial glory, when Edward the 
Black Pnnee defeated the* usurper of 
the crown of Spain, * who on that. . 
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Q^casiop was supported by French 
tixjqps. , 

/the merits of Lord Wellington seem- 
ed noy to transcend all praise. He had 
been tried in a more extraordinar)r man- 
Jier perhaps than any character, in mi- 
litary or in civil life. He had at first 
planned and conducted a system of 
defence in the face of a far supe- 
rior force^ commanded by very able 
generals ; and had displayed the high- 
est qualities of a consummate captain. 
IJe had, with unequalled coolness 
and vigilance, struggled with every 
diffeciilty, and triumphed over evei7 
obstacle. Such events could have been 
accomplished only by wonderful exer- 
tions of valou r by himself and his army, 
andby the meye difficult exercise of per- 
severing endurance in the most trying 
situations- But his lordship now appear- 
ed to his country and to the world, as a 
man who had frequently distinguished 
himself in every possible way through 
every stage of the contest— by his skill 
in conducting sieges — ^by his promp- 
titude in the. application of sudden 


afforts^by his Succcas in operations 
carried on in. a country Where the 

f reatest difficulties were experienced-^- 
y the ability with which he had con- 
ducted himself even in retreating,-^ 
and at last by J series of victories which 
had never been surpassed in splendour 
and impoitaace. 

The prince, whom he served with 
80 much glory, testified the sense which 
he entertained of his high deserts in 
the most marked and gratifying man- 
ner. Tb^ staff of Marshal Jourdan 
having been taken at the battle of ViN 
toria, and sent to the Prince Regent, 
his Royal Highness in return created 
Lord Wellington a field marshal of 
Great Britain. The frank and affec- 
tionate lej^r of the prince^ Mo worthy 
of th/t ifl ustrioua personage, which 
accompanied this mark of the royal 
favoui^, must have greatly enhanced 
the gratification felt by Lord Wel- 
lington. The Spanish government al* 
so, as a proof ot its gratitude for hi# 
eminent services to Spain, created him 
Duke tf Vittoria, 
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CHAP. IX- 


Spmtuh Affairs coniinue(L^Rapid Progri^ss of the Allie d AnniciSi Selas-^ 
tian and Pampluna iiiye,sted.-^Digrhsion as to the Defects oj the B)ltish 
Army in conducting Sieges m 


The great victory which had been 
atebieved by the allied armiec, was 
followed up with that promptitude 
and decis'on which belong to the 
character of their leader. Not a mo- 
ment was lost in pursuing the fugitive 
army-«in harassing its retr^^at — in- 
tercepting the reinforcements which 
sought to relieve it — or investing the 
strong fortresses which now formed 
the last hold of the enemy upon Spain. 
Not a moment was left him to recover 
from the consternation into which he 
liad been thrown by the sudden and 
fetal blow so lately inflicted^ 

General Clausel, ignorant of the 
defeat of his countrymen* had ap- 
proached Vittoria, with part of the 
.army of the north ; but retired to- 
«waras Logrono, after ascertaining the 
restyit of th^ action of the 21st. He 
remained in the neighbourhood of that 
place on" the 24ith, and till late on 
he 25th« 

Logrond, Clause! thus oc- 

.. enpied, i$ a populous and hue town ; 

streets are naiyow, but theifouses 
,, iu are good. The EhrO nows 

Iviby; the north side of the town ; a 
haJdsome bridge, with a gateway in 
the centre, is thrown over the river 


at the northern entrance. A fine 
walk nearly encircles the town, and 
a square on iu southeru lude .is well 
planted \yith tret^s* and sbimnd* with 
promenades formed in different direc- 
tions. A large convent in ruins sup- 
plies the place of barracks ; and at- 
tached t(/ it is a crescent forming a 
convenient parade, the enclosed space 
, of which had been originaUy designed 
for bull. fights. The Fr^ich, during 
their stay in this town^ constructed a 
very spacious and convenic^nt building 
for a military hospital, Furnished with 
a kitchen and laboratory, store -rooma 
and surgery, which were afterwards 
taken and occupied by our troops, 
and proved a valuable acquiisitiutt tp the 
allied army. The tpwn contains several 
handsome churches f the collegiate 
church in particular h a very elegatit 
building. During the five years thfe 
french occupied this towft, ^hey in- 
gratiated themselves very much wttfi 
the pcopfei The arrival of the British^ 
however, proBu^ed a great sensation. 
Lord Wellington Cpi|Ccived, that as 
General CfeuWl had lingered so long 
at this ptacoi. there mi^ht be some 
chance of intercepting his' retreat ; and 
after sening tbe light troths towalds 
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Roncesvallcs, in pursuit of the army 
under Joseph Buonaparte- he moved 
against General Clausel a largt force 
towards Tudcla, and another towards 
Logrono. The French general, how- 
ever, made forced marches, followedby 
General Mina. * He crossed the Ebro 
at Tudela ; but being informed that the 
British were upon the road, he iinroje- 
diately recrossed, and marched towards 
Zaragoza. He did not atte*' ^pt to make 
a stand at Zaragoza, but leaving a de- 
tachmeiit under General Paris, passed 
by a circuitous route throiigli Jaca 
across the Pyrenees. Pat is, on the 
approach of General Mina, retreated 
in the same manner. Mina, how* 
ever, still followed the enemy, and 
took from h^u two pieces ot cannon, 
and some stores in Tudela, bcsid&s SOO 
prisoners ; General' Clinton also took 
possession of five guns which the ene- 
my left at Logrono. — In the mean- 
time the troops under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Sir R. Hill mo- 
ved through the mountains to the head 
of the Bida|§oa, the enemy liaving on 
that side retired into France. 

While iffiese events took place on 
the right V army, General Gra*- 
ham \vith\he left wing, composed 
chiefly of Portuguese and Spaniards, 
was'hot inactive. The FitikK evacu- 
ated all their stations in Biscay, ex- 
cept Santona and St Sebastian ; and 
uniting their garrisons to the division 
of the army of the north, which was 
at Bilboa, they assembled a force more 
considerable than had at first been sup- 
, posed. Their first effort was made at 
the junction of the road from Pamp- 
luna with that from Bajronne ; they 
posted themselves on a hill command- 
ing these two roads, and, determined 
to maintain it. A vigorous attack, 

^ however, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Willbmsj q^uickly dislodged 
. theml The enemy then retreated into 
Tolosa, aHown slightly fortified, and 
by barricading the gates, and Occupy- 


ing convents and large buildings in the 
vicinity, they succeeded in rendering 
it a strong position. It was necessary 
'to bring forward a nine-pounder in 
order to burst open one of the gates* 
The allies irfide their way into the 
town ; but it was already dark ; and 
the troops of thfe different .^nation! 
could scarcely be distinguished. The 
perplexity thus occasioned enabled the 
French to Escape with smaller Ipas 
than they must otherwise have sus- 
tained — ^^Phe enemy made his last 
stand on the Bidassoa, which forms the 
boundary, in this direction, between 
Spain and France- He was driv^ 
across it by a brigade of the army of 
GalJicia under the command of Gene- 
ral Castayi)S, and the bridge over thp 
rjversl&'s* destroyed. Port Passages, 
a harbour of considerable importance 
at th^ mouth of the Bidassoa, was then 
taken by Longa, and its garrison of 
150 men made priponers. 

The town of Passages is very sin- 
gularly constructed, and is as disagree- 
able it is peculiar* The sea flow* 
through a defile of mountains, and 
forms a navigable river to a Considera- 
ble extent inland, affording a very 
safe and convenient harbour for ship- 
ping, with which it is excecdihgly 
crowded. This circumstance imparts 
an interest to the place, which joined 
to the beautyof the surrounding couth* 
try, compensates, in some degree, for 
the extreme|wretchedness of its accom- 
modation. — The town consists of two 
exceedingly narrow and dirty streets, 
one of which lies on one side of the 
river, and the other on the opposite 
bank, the communication between^ 
the two being carried on solely by 
means ofboau.^ 

When the enemy retired acroaa the 
Ebro, pfevioualy to the battle ^?Vit- 
toria, they left a garrison of about 
600 men in the castle of ^s^jp^corbo, 
by which they commanded the great 
communication from Vhtork to Bour- 
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g09. Lord Wellington therefore or- 
dered the Conde de Abisbal, on his 
march to Miranda, to make himself 
master of the town and lower works, 
and to blockade the place. The 
Spanish general accoi^ingly carried 
the town and lower fort by assault on 
the 28tb of July, after which the gar- 
risoi^ surrendered by capitulation. — 
Thfe decision and dispatch with which 
this place was subdued were highly 
creditable to the officers and troops 
employed. 

The Spanish cortea, on receiving in- 
telligence of the great success of Lord 
Wellington, voted thanks to the field 
marshal and his brave army by ac 
cUniation.^They sent a deputation 
to the British ambassador* compli- 
ment him ; and came to a unanimous 
vote that a territorial property should 
be conferred upon their grandee, the 
Duke of Ciudad Rodngo ; and that 
the titlv of possession dliould contain 
these words : ‘‘ In the name ( f the 
^Spanish nation, in testimmy (^its most 
sincere grai itude. * * ^ 

The allied armies meanwhile {jur- 
sued their victorious career Tliough 
the enemy had withrawn the whole of 
their right and left wings into France, 
three divisions of the centre, under 
General Gazan, remained in the valley 
of Bustan, of which they seemed de- 
termined to keep possession, as it is 
very fertile and full of strong posi- 
tions. U^onthe 4th, 5th, and 7th of 
^Jp!y, however, they were successively 
dislodged from all their posts, by two 
brigades of British and two of Portu- 
guese ^l^fa[utry, under Sir R. Hill ; and 
compelled to retreat into France. The 
allies lost killed, and 119 

‘wounded.—These ^flfairs, by which 
Sir R; Hill dislodj^ed the enemy from 
thiii' fine Valley and 

'^T BefdVe the Britisli army ^ould be 
[ employed jii, diofe ded- 
tbg'epemyf .it 


became necessary to reduce the for- 
tresses of St Sf^bastiaii and 'Pamp^W- 
na, two of the etroiigej^t in Spain. As 
these were the last sieges undertaken 
by the British troops in the penin- 
sula — as the reduction of befth pfac^ 
required from the British army efforts 
almost incredible, — and as it seems to be 
the general opinion amting officers tff 
science and experience, that Considera- 
ble improvements may yet bC ^iccoih- 
plished in this branch of the service, 
a brief review of the opinions enter- 
tained on this subject may not be Un- 
intercsting. We shall prentisle ^ short 
account of the situation and appear- 
ance of St Sebastian and Pampicma. 

St Sebastian, which once formed 
one oi the finest cities cf Spain, and 
which still bears marks of its former 
splendour, is almost a league fVom Pas- 
sages The houses appear to have 
been in general large and handsome^ 
and the streets, for the most part, are 
uniform and spacious. The town is 
built on a peninsula, running nearly 
east and wf st, the northern Side being 
washed by the nver Utuifiea, tliJ 
southern by the sea. Th^ frioht de- 
fences, which crossed the/sthrrius toi 
wards the land, when the place wai 
besieged, consisted of a double Kne of 
works, with the usual couhterscarb^ 
covered way, and glacis, but the works 
running Icn^hwavs of the behinsul# 
were composed of only a sftrgle line ; 
and, trusting to tpe water in front to; 
render thetti inaccessible,, they weri^ 
built withotii any cover. The nOt^ 
them line is quite exposed from 
top to the bottom, to a range of fdlta 
on the right bahk of thC at the 
distance pi iixpr hmd^3\fatdi 
from k; ' Thi^ Dfigtect to 'cover th^se 
Vv^lla appears unaccount'ablet ' ks the 
Uruttiia' for some hours before a'nd 
after loV^ Water is ford^le,^ and the 
tide rei^edes so much, that for the same 
^riod there is 'a consldefoble ^ace 
left dry along the ‘left 'batik of the 
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river, fcy which troop® cs^n inarch to 
the foot of the wall. — Marshal Ber- 
wick, when he attacked St Sebastian 
in I70I' aware of this circumstance, 
threw up batteries on those hills to 
breach the town-wall, pushed an ap- 
>prpa^ ^Ong the isthmus, and establish 
cd himself on the covered-way of the 
l^d front. . So soon as the breach was 
praCticaMe, the governor capitulated 
for the town, and the Duke obliged 
him, with the garrison, to retire into 
the castle. 

. Pamplunais representedby some tra- 
vellers as the finest town in Spain. Its 
vicinity to France, and the sea ports 
upon tne coast of Biscay, which, from 
the excellence of the roads, are easy of 
access even tS carriages, combined with 
a ready communication to the metro- 
polis, and the fine country of Catalo- 
nia, bestow on Pamplona m?ny advan- 
tages. — The town itself is sjfacious, 
airy, and handsome ; the streets are 
wider than those of other Spanish 
towns, and the houses are generally 
nwre commodious. The Approach to 
the city is^ble ; and, as a completely 
fortified pl|ce, Pamplunahas a very im, 
posing apj^arance. Its elegant and 
lofty spires are seen from a great dis- 
tance, and altogether, with its walls, 
bastions, and turrets, it ha® an ap- 
prarance of strength and grandeur. 
The nortVrn part of the town is much 
elevated, and the Ebro it seen ap- 
proaching from a » considemble dis- 
tance, y, A handsome bridge is thrown 
ojjer the river, which conducts the 
am^Qer to the cii^ tjhrough a spa- 
cious ga!teway. Tjfie suburbs arc 
scattenen over the banks oif theriw, 
the french have done them <pdn- 
a^eraUe injuryi' tpwn 
they piictised^ ^ir ujual, gsyk^m of 
pbn^r an4.s|>pbatibp.-r-?iii ihecep.*^ 
tie of Pampfona thf^ jai marr 

kct:p%C { j a handsome 

houae, adjacent to 

spacious ^squaie with ptaiiikai ^onr* 
VOL. VI. PAHT I- ' 


vent 8 ,and othercfoiritableendOwments, 
some of which are v^ry handsoipe 
• and costW, meet the eye in alt’direc- 
tions. The coUegiate churob is a 
large and haj^dsdine building, erei^ted 
on the summit of a hill, at the northern 
extremity of the town, and in the cen- 
tre of a paved square. , It appears to 
be very ancient ; is of Gothic architec- 
ture, and decorated, like many other 
Gothic edifices, by various figures jin 
the most uncouth ^ altitudes. The 
front has been ihodernized, and i® 
very finely ornamented. A royal pa- 
lace is still shewn, more remarkable 
for its antiquity than its beauty; 
The citadel occupies a large space of 
ground, and consists chiefly of a crea- 
cent cVi- 4 ^all houses, where the artifi- 
cers reside ; it has no tower, or any 
thin^ indicating a castellated appear- 
ance, above its walls. A walk round 
the ramparts commands many fine 
views of the surrounding country. The 
fortifications are unusually strong, and 
'Boubly^ ditched. Interposed between 
these works and the city,, on One side, 
is a large square, ornamented with fine 
poplar trees, which forms a parade for 
the exercise of the troops. The town^ 
though still populous, has. been mueh 
reduced of late years ; and it® present 
inhabitants have been greatly impoyc^ 
rished by their late connection with the 
French. 

Such were the places which the Bj^i-^ 
tish army was now ordered tP .yedwee, 
strengthened as they were by all the 
resources of French ingenuity, and de*» 
fended by a chosen band of Fjtnqh 
troops. . ^ 

The tuost inattentive observer of 
campaign® in tfie peninsula, canhoj^bqt 
hawr reulayked, that^ in the field 
every oc^arion^ the British hay^hewik 
a decided «up«rior?^y fSfpcli, 

which hefther inequ^ityjof jij^bens, 
strength of position, nor other circum- 
stance, has been able to counterbalanc^e : 
Yet in every instance when a fortified 
L 
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plaiJ^ has bessrt attacked, this superio. 
rity has been lost, and the enemy has 
either successfully resisted, or the place 
has beeh gained at a price above its 
current value. So constant, and so 
marked a difference in the result of 
contentions between the same troops 
when fighting in the field and at a siege, 
cannot be the effect of chance, but 
must be explained by refeitince to some 
constantly operating cause.. 

As the corps of artillery and engi- 
neers are the most prominent actors at 
a siege, it is natural to conjecture that 
one or other of them is deficient in a 
knowledge of its duty, but the former 
is universally and deservedly consider- 
ed as the best in Europe smd Lord 
Vlrellington’s express declarafi«-''r> that 
the attacks were carried on by the en- 
gineers with the greatest ability,, and 
that by their conduct on such occasions 
they had augmented their claims to his 
approbation, must for ever remove any 
suspicion of want of talent or zeal in 
this department. It becomes^ there- 
fore an object of considerable interest 
to ascertain why so skilful a general, 
with the bravest troops in the world— 
with excellent artillery— and with en- 
gineers whose conduct has always met 
with his approbation, should not have 
carried on his sieges with the same cer- 
taihty of success, and the same, incon- 
siderable loss, which have attended the 
operations of the ordinary generals of 
the French army. ^ 

> Whatever opinions the English may 
<exiteitaifi against fortifying their own 
no' doubt can exist, after the 
experience of so many costly sieges, as 
to the advantage occationsdly to be de- 
rived from having the power to reduce 
those of an enemy.^ *"mthm these few 
years the jti^gnient of meirdnallcoutr- 
tries on the vdue of finises, has un- 
gnsat chan^^ The over^^ 
torrent of the Ftench armies, 
iupported by opinion, bore ttewn every 
thing I the best fortified towns yielded 
to it equally with the open village ; 


not one fortress opposed a due resist- 
ance, to uphold its ancient reputation, 

‘ and all belief in their use was stagger- 
ed. That torrent is happily now spent ; 
the operations of war are fast returning 
into their former channels, and fortress- 
es are resuming their due rank in its 
combinations. No longer do we hear 
of* towns surrendered on a first sum- 
mons, or under the terrors of a bom- 
bardment ; no longer are fortified 
places considered as useless drains on 
an army. In the hands of the French 
they have suddenly assumed a new 
character, and tlie moat insignificant 
post makes a protracted resistance—^ 
resistance which to many appears un- 
accountable. To profit by this feeling, 
the French government have, by popu- 
lar treatises, and other arts, attempted 
but too Biiceessfuily to impose a belief 
that with them the defence has received 
some great improvement ; and the ene- 
mies of France, by a strange perverse- 
ness of judgment, at the very moment 
when they had to reconquer those pos- 
sessions which they readily surrender- 
ed, were, without due examination, 
ipibibiog an opinion of theiKimpregna- 
bility. It is of considerably mportance 
to those who are likely to act only as 
assailants, that such ideas should be 
discouraged, since they appear to he 
founded in error. The, only improve- 
ment which the science of defence ap- 
pears ta have received consists in the 
negative advantage accruing to it front 
the disuse, of late years,, of that science 
of attack, and of those powerful meana 
which formerly gave to the b^iegers 
sp irresistible a superiority^. The best 
IHietbod tD restore its former character 
to the science of attack, would be, to 
revive theknowledge of theart amongst 
military men generallyi when its greaX' 
powers would become appareutv ilad 
this been done at an; earlier , period^ 
the French would have deiiyed no more 
than U; just vidue from theiir numeroua 
fortified j^aecs. 

In the English language there exisU 
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not a single original treatise on sie^s ; 
all our knowledge of the subject ia ati- 
tain^d from foreign writers, and their 
maxima, whether well or ill adapted to 
the physical and moral powers of our 
men, are implicitly followed. Many 
British officers, at different periods, 
acquire much knowledge and experi- 
ence ii\ the art ; but, as they never 
communicate that knowledge to the 
public, it dies with them ; and each 
succeeding generation is obliged to 
acquire its s&ll without a guide, and 
at the expence of much blood and trea- 
sure to the country. Thus it happens 
that there is no general understanding 
on the subject, and no acknowledged 
authority, as in other arts, on which to 
rely. Hence ^also there are no rules 
‘ nor regulations for the conduct of an 
English siege : Each officer, accord- 
ing to his abilities and experience, re- 
gulates the attack ; no note nor memo- 
randum of any former operation is ever 
produced, to direct and guide the as- 
sailant in future ; the errors and the 
skill displayed in all prior attacks are 
alike buried ,in oblivion, and each suc- 
ceeding sie^ is conducted without ex- , 
perience- \ 

Besides the general impression al- 
ready mentioned, that the science of 
defence has of late received some great 
improvement, the events of the sieges 
in Spain have riven rise to opinions 
peculiar to the British army. Among 
these may be enumerated the false no- 
tions that great loss and uncertainty 
are inherent to the operations of a 
siege ; that the French possess supe- 
rior knowledge in the art of defence j 
that they fight better behind walls 
than in thefi^d fan d that the English 
arc not fitted for such undertakmgs. 
These notions^ however, seem to be 
totally unfounded $ and the defects of 
our iuilUary e^ablishments alone# not 
an inferiorityrin the ait, gave rise to 
the occurrences on which they are 
grounded. 


The happy insular shuation of Gteat 
Britain, and lier maritime superiemtv^ 
have diverted the attention of 
officers from this art, and the ftervice 
connected with it. The expeditionary 
mode of warfare adopted during the 
greater part of the last century, enjnn 
tributed greatly to the same result ; 
and so much has the estabbshment for 
sieges been overlooked, that the corps 
of officers who are kept in pay for the 
professed object of attacking and dey 
tending fortresses, have sdways been 
without the necessary assistance to ren- 
der them efficient. 

If we look back to the commence- 
ment of th^ war in 1793, we shall find 
the infantry cavalry, and artillery^ all 
equally .irderior ; but in. the course of 
seKice, their several defects were obr 
served^and remedied, and those three 
arms are now superior to any in exist^ 
ance. It happened that in the course 
of fifteen years of war, the EngU^ . 
never attempted any great siege, smd 
the defigiencies of the establishments 
for that service. Were not So apparent § 
nothing was done, therefore, to im** . 
prove them; and at the commence- 
ment of the campaigns in the peninsu- 
la, the engineer department was the 
same as it had been previously to the 
war. The first sieges undertaken in 
Spain shewed its numerous deficieti:<- 
ciea ; some of which have since been 
remedied, but many improvements, 
yet required, to render that arm eqil* 
ally efficient with the others. . . Such 
perfection, however, it may be hoped, * 
will ultimately be attained, fromjthe 
exertions which have been made to ef* 
feet it. 

The superior courage of the officem • 
and aoldtsrs of the British army is too : „ 
well known and established ever tio bo 
questioned. Their feats Jn 
tpo numerous and brUhant averi’lw- bO ' 
forgotten ; and their 
ly fixed for them to wjsh. thal/tbeb^ ^ 
fwures sbouId.be concealed. . . ^ ^ ’ 
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^fke radical fault of the siegea in 
Spidn has arisen from our not carrying 
tft-^orka sufficiently forward to close 
with tfee enemy j and a little reflection 
will prove that every iwacarriage, and 
^ the losses sustained, may be traced 
to this source. To rectify this defect, 
therefore, and to introduce a closer 
mode of attack, is the object which 
claims the chief attentio^i. Should We 
be prepared at all future sieges to gain 
the ground inch by inch, tjll securely 
posted on the summit of the ramparts, 
the hitherto constant evils attendant on 
such operations would be remedied, 
and the just rules of attack would be 
scrupulously observed. 

The system of a breach 

from a distance, and of haza'.ding all 
on the valour of the troops, rather than 
insuring succesb by their labour, has 
become habitual to the British army. 
They have in this way generally suc- 
ceeded in their colonial wars, where 
the nature of the climate justified such 
a mode of attack, delay be^g often 
.more fatal than repulse. The extreme 
hazard of such a proceeding is not so 
apparent, therefore, to the English as 
t:o the people of other nations.— The 
authority of history, as well as the evi- 
dence of recent events, is against such 
a mode of attack ; and it has been en- 
firely abandoned by the great continen- 
tal powders in their operations against 
French garrisons since the modified or- 
donnance of 17 (commanding go- 
{vernors to stand at least one awauU in 
the, body of the place, ^ has been enfor- 
ce^ I ^ before that period the practice 
was pretty general, and, when resisted, 
was usually attended with the same re- 
sults as at present, 

, in t}ie, IjSiJi, , aiM'btgwnfeg of the 

J Yth centuries^ the art of dispoeitig the 
i^fentVoyks of a fqftVei^, so as to 
^ 4>yfiJr each pj^er,. and io he covered by 
the view of an enemy, 
ijsaa unknown ' hf dWrewded, 
Artillery was tKeri Iktle oh ac- 


count of the great expence and dlffi^l- 
ty of bringing it up. The chfef care 
of those v^o fortified towns, was^ by 
height of situation, and lofty walls, to 
render them sedure from escalade ; ahd 
places built prior to that period arc 
invariably of such construction. The 
simplicity of the places to be attacked 
gave the same character to the opera- 
tion itself ; and every thing was then 
effected by desperate courage, v^ithout 
the aid of science ; but when the use 
of artillery became more common, such 
exposed walls could nO longer oppose 
a moderate resistance,- even to the im- 
perfect mode of attack which was then 
practised ; and to restore an equality 
to the defence, it became necessary to 
screen the garrison from distant fire. 
The attempt was scarcely made, when 
the geniusf^of one man, (Vauban,) per- 
fected a new system, which gave to the 
defence of towns a superiority over the 
attack, by rendering them unassailable 
by all open efforts, such as were at that 
time practised. 

Unforfunately for mankind, V'au- 
ban afterwards served a wince bent on 
, conquest ; and, turning Ziis great ta- 
lents to the aid of his master, he, with 
an unhappy facility, in a few cam- 
paigns, perfected a covered mode of 
attack, by a combination of science 
and labour, which rendered easy to 
the steady advances of a few brave men, 
the reduction of places Capable of de- 
fying for ever the open violence of mul- 
titudes. Since that period all the con- 
tinental powers have made suOh men 
an integral parf of their armies; ahd 
they have thus rendered the success of 
their attacks on strong places nearly 
certain. England, however, remained 
alone foV one hundred years without 
iffiiWting her rivals; and hence it Is 
that in the 19th century, her generals 
were driven to the Samis hazardous ex- 
pedients for reducing places as those of 
Philip the Second, m the 6th. Had 
^ British army,' under these circu tv 
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'Atapc^Si been opposed to a place fully 
covered, according to the modern sys- 
tem, all its elForts to reduce it would 
hav^een unavailing, and no period of 
time, nor sacrifice of men, would have 
effected the object. 

Since the introduction of science, 
there is, perhaps, no military under- 
taking so certain in its results, as the 
reduction of a fortified place ; every 
other military event is in some degree 
governed by chance, but the result of 
a siege is matter of sure calculation. 
The art of attack has been rendered so 
much superior to that of defence, that 
no artificial work can resist beyond a 
limited time ; bravery and conduct will 
serve a little to retard its fall, but can- 
not long preTA?nt it. Shells, and an 
enfilade fire a ricochet^ arc irresistible 
— the timid and the brave alike fall be- 
fore them. Such certainty in a siege, 
however, depends on an exact adhe- 
rence to the rules of art ; and when 
these are departed from, all becomes 
confusion ; — time, life, and success, are 
then put to imminent hazard. To this 
cruel alternative it is apparent that 
Lord WelVfigton has been driven in 
ill his attacks, from the want of means* 
ind of a due establishment to carry 
into effect his own more just ideas. 

It is time, therefore, that we should • 
mature our infant establishments i— 
that our officers should study the theo- 
ry of attack, and oyr soldiers be in- 
structed in the deUils. If a period of 
peace is duly improved, we sbaU attain 
lucU perfection, that, in the next con- 
:est, there will be no plea for a recur- 
rence to former modes of attack j— 
whereyer adequate armaments can act, 
«mowledge vyill be united to physical 
power ; and sieges being carried on by 
British army with science equal to 
^ Ipravery, they wilt re,nde^d cer- 
.ain, an^plcf apjl compaiktively blqod- 

It must be recollectedj that no 
^ertioq of science or brav^y ^ll he 


availing unless seconded by powWul 
means m artillery, stores, and materiAs. 
The want of these, particularly 
latter, deeply injured the operatijwe^ 
Spain $ and waj, without doubt, ^nn 
cipal cause of their uncertainty. But» 
as on mostoccasions^the siege establish- 
ments, even in the peninsula, were 
unequal to a full use of the other 
means, if prcjrided, such deficiencies 
have not been much regarded. Nothing 
is more certain than that the reduc- 
tion of a*town must' be paid for ei- 
ther in materials or men, as the one or 
the other shall be made the chief sadri- 
fice. It must be remembered, however, 
that every saving in the former has the 
double inconvepience of an additioiiSl 
expenditur^f time as well as of life. 
I» Spain, a combination of unfavour- 
able circumstances occasioned a great 
sacrifice of life at the sieges ; an ex-f 
hausted country without carriage — an 
engineer’s department without a driver, 
horse, or waggon belonging to it— a 
superior enemy in the field, and a con- 
sequent Necessity for secrecy— all these 
circumstances combined to prevent the 
British army from receiving due sup- 
plies. It is improbable, however^ that 
such complicated difficulties should 
again occur ; — and as many of them 
may be removed by care ana attention 
in the outset, tlie sieges which may in 
future be undertaken by otir armies 
will be brought to a speedy and mote 
prosperous conclusipn. 

As many of the impediments to suc- 
cess in Spain were either local, 6r such ^ 
as may easily ^ avdeted iA future,^ tq 
acquire immediate crabiency in (carrying 
on sieges, nothing renriains but to obvi- 
ate the imperfection of our mode of At- 
tack. Wc mu?t learn to aid braiVeiy 
by science, and to gmn by 
ever is ejenied to force. It is |^maC- 
tory to observe how slight the 
4re which will be required toj^^the 
army on an efficient footing. ' 'Wnen 
this shall be effected, close 
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of attack pursued, we may hail 
thk commencement of a siege as the 
forerunner of a national triumph* 
Xoi^ny on a siege we possess advan- 
tageafaf greater than the French, and 
other continental nations our sol- 
diers are strongi^r and braver than 
theirs,—- our instruments of attack are 
better,— and in quantity of ammunition, 
stores, artillery, &c. iiow can they 
come into competition with us, who 
can convey them to their destination 
by water, with little trouble or ex- 
pence, whilst among our enemies every 
thing must move by a tedious and ex- 
vpensive iand-carriage, from arsenals in 


the interior i It is not, therefore, too 
much to conclude, that, so soon as the , 
superior courage and force of our min 
shall be seconded by the superior >.neans 
we have it usually in our power to sup- 
ply, and when, by scientific direction, 
as much benefit shall be drawn from 
their labour as from their bravery, the 
British soldiers must prove superior to 
any in Europe, in besieging a fortress ; 
but so long as the present imperfect 
mode of attack continues to be follow- 
ed, any covered work will seriously 
impede it, and may prove an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the best and 
bravest eflforts of the assailants. 
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CHAP. X. 


Operations of the Anglo ‘Snaian Army i\i the Last of Spain^-^Sir John Mnr- 
ray undertakes the Siege of Tarra^onn^ which he afterwards raises abtitpily* 
•^Lord William Bentinck lakes the Command of 


Prom the brilliant career of the allies 
in the north of Spain, we must now 
turn to the operations which took 
place on the eastern coast of the pe* 
ninsula. In Catalonia and Valencia 
the French still maintained a very large 
force, and were in possession of nume- 
rous fortresses, some of which ranked 
among tljc strongest in Europe. Su- 
chet, wild commanded this force, occa- 
pied a position in front of Valencia, at 
St Phiflippe, on the line of the Xucar. 
—The allies, on the other hand, had 
collected a very considerable force in 
and near Alicant. Several British and 
native regiments had been withdrawn 
from Sicily ; and a large force collected 
from the population of the neighbour* 
ing provincea had been o^anized in 
the Balearic islands, under mitish ofH- 
ccra.— This corps could act in combi- 
nation with the second Spanish army 
under General Elio, which was drawn 
up along the frontiers of l^urcia. The 
troops remained, however, in a state 
of inaction till the middle of April, 
when the Anglo-SicUian army, un- 
der Sir John Murray, left Alicant, 
and advaifced to Castella ; General 
Elio, at the aame time, took post ut 


Yesla and Villena. It appears, how- 
everf that these different corps had not 
been in a state of proper combination ; 
and Suchet soon discovered the advan- 
tage which might be derived from this 
oversight* Collecting his whole dis- 
poseakle force, he, on the 11th of 
Ajpril, attacked the corps of General 
Euo, unsupported by the rest of the 
allies ; drove it, with some loss, from 
Yesla, and, having invested the castle 
of Villena, compeued that place, with 
its garrison of 1000 men, to surrender 
next day at discretion. Having thus 
succeeded aranst the Spanish ariny, 
he proceedea to the attack of the Bri- 
tish positions; and, on the 12th, at 
noon assailed their advanced posts at 
Biar. The resistance was vigorously 
maintained against superior force for 
Bve hours ; and the troops at Jlength 
fell back upon the main body, only in 
compliance with the orders of General 
Murray* Suchet, however, not 
heartened by thS reception, proceeded, 
on the* following day, to attack- the 
position at Castella, where the iBrtthh 
were concentrated. At noon on the 
13th, after having displayed all bis ca- 
valry, he advanced a corps of 2000 in* 
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vWith tlie view, of forcing the 
leftpf tne line, which the vanguard of 
.(^eftend Whittingharn covered; but^ 
th^fs^oops, and the English whom he" 
encouy.ered at this pointy received the 
artackfwith the utmost steadiness ; they 
allowed the enemy to approach to the 
very point of their bayonets, and then 
charged thtm, breaking the French 
column ; and killing, lyounding, or 
making prisoners those who composed 
it. Suchet, having observed the result 
of his hrst attempt, was obliged to 
change his plans — to reduce his opera- 
tions to a series of movements, and fi- 
nally to put himself in rejtrcat. Gene- 
ral Murray immediately ordered nine 
baUaShas ofinfamry^ and 1000 caval- 
ry, with ten pieces to pur- 

sue ; this occasioned great loss to th^ 
enemy’s columns, which continued to 
retire, beaten and fatigued. the 
Buperiority of the French in cavalry, 
however, gave them great advantages 
for proceeding in the direct line, Ge- 
neral Murray commenced a flank move- 
ment by Alcov, in hopes of reaching 
th^ entrenched camp at St Felipe, be-, 
fore the enemy’s arrival ; l>nt the 
French having reached Alcov onfy ,a 
quarter of an hour before, the allies, 
this plan was frustrated;. Sir John 
Murray then returned to his position. 

In this action, Suchet mad^ his first 
expei^iment .of the valour of , British 
troops ; and in con tencKi^ with them, 
•was for the first tifne repulsed and 
overthrown* The allied army, how- 
oyer, did not make any attempt tp fol- 
IdW'dp itjB success. The, advance frpra 
Al]iia(l)t Indeed appears to h^ve been 
iei^ , wth: th^. yiw of pushing 
fomsfrdjih' dij;e,c^on, than for the. 

d^secd^dihg. the grand <^era-. 
tipn in the hoitn of of prOf, 

any of 

hm, force tn^ pf Joseph 

IJfiDnapaite. Whfn ^ord^^eJhng^ 
how'^Vep, began td nipyp frpntt &la- 
Sir John di- 


rection, was called upon to execute a.^ 
new plan of operations. 

As the operations of Sir John Mur.!»' 
ray were npt attended with the success 
which had been expected— as the ho- 
nour of this officer, and, it may be 
thought, that of the army under his 
command, were involved in these trans- 
actions— and as every particular con- 
nected with them received the utmost 
publicity, in the course of the investi- 
gation which was ordered into the 
conduct of the general, we shall endea- 
vour to give a distinct and impartial 
account of the whole proceedings. 

It has already been stated, tljat be- 
fore the expedition to Tarragona waa 
undertaken, the French army occupied 
so strong a position on the line of the 
Xucar, that it was not judged expedi- 
ent for the allied armies, composed 
as they were, to run the risk of a di- 
rect attack on its front, before weak- 
ening its numbers by a movement on 
its flank or rear. To accomplish this 
object, two plans offered themselves to 
the commander of the forces ; the one 
comprehended a movement of a consi-, 
derable portion of the allied armies by 
Reqnena and Utiel, and by Tortosa 
and JLerida, to co-operate on the right 
flank of tile French, and towards the 
rear of their position. The other con- 
tempbted a naval expedition, by means 
of which a considerable force might be 
landed at some distance in the rear of 
the enemy’s left fl^nk* Tbe^execution 
of the first plan must' have been so dif- 
ficult and circuitous,, and. the result so 
doubtful, .that the naval expedition, if 
practicable, was very much to be pre- 
ferred. In pursuance of this object, 
detailed instructions, which bear date 
l4th Aprih ISIS, were accordingly 
given by the Duke of .Wellington to 
Lieutenant-General) Sir John Murray. 
By these instructions, if a body of men, 
to the number of 10,000 at the least, 
and of the description specified, could 
be embarked on the navd expedition, it 
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^ -wafl directed to take place ; and# in that 
event, the following objects of the ex- 
^^hton were pointed out : 1st, To 
obtain possession of the open part of 
the kingdom of Valencia^ 2diy, To 
secure an establishment on the sea- 
coast, nortli of the Ebro, so as to 
open a ^communication with the army 
of Catalonia ; and eventually, in the 
iJd place, To oblige the enemy to re- 
tire from the Lower Ebro ; the order 
of the and ad objects having been 
left to Sir John Murray^s discretion. 
-—The instructions proceed to state, 
that, with a force of 10,(KX>tnen, the 
1st and *2(i objects might be with great 
advantage combined ; or, in other 
words, that the attempt to secure the 
establishment on the coast, by a brisk 

• attack upon Tarragona, would neces- 
sarily induce Marshal Suc^et to weak- 
en his force in Valencia, and enable the 
Spanish generals to take [possession 
of a great part, if not the whole, of 
the open country in that kingdom. 

It was further remarked, in the 
memorandum of instructions, that the 
possession of Tarragona must involve 
a questioii of time and means ; and 
that, if Sqchet, notwithstanding ithd 
junction of the troops of hrst 
Spanish army with those under Sir 
John Murray, should be so strong in 
Catalonia as to oblige the British ge- 
neral to raise tlie siege, hia first aim 
would, at least, have been ’gained 
without difficulty, ^nd the return of 
Sir John Murray's corps into the king* 
dom of Valencia would secure the ad- 
vantage thps acquired. But if, on 
the other hand. Sir John Murray 
should succseed in taking Tarragona, 
the first and second objects; pomted 
out. by his ' instiiictioni, wottld have 
been secured, and a foundation laid for 
the attainment of the remaining object 
pointed out by the Commander-in- 
chief. General Murray was also di- 
rected, in. else of raising the Siege, or 
all events^ oo his murning to the 
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kingdom of Valencia, to land as^ar 
north as might be in his power, ini or- 
der immediately to join the right of 
the Spanish armies. 

It was the object of Lord Welling- 
ton, therefore, that a sudden and* vigor- 
ous attdek should be made on Tarfa- 
gona ; by means of which, Suchet, in 
order to afford the requisite assistance 
to the garrisro, would be compelled so 
to weaken his ariUy on the Xucar* 
as to leave the open country of Va- 
lencia inr>a great measure exposed to 
the Spanish armies. The Spaniard^ 
would thus be enabled to obtain jiosscs- 
sion of that part of the country which 
it was otherwise out of their power* 
and beyond theirjrjji^'iriSj.lo 
Tarragona,* bf means of this vigorous 
attack, should fall, the views of the 
commander of the forces would be very 
consiUerably advanced ; but, should 
circumstances oblige General Murray 
to raise the siege and embark, his in- 
structions directed that he should re- 
turn immediately to Valencia, and as-, 
gist tht® Spaniards in profiting by the 
absence of a large portion of the 
French army ; or, at least, that he 
should confirm any advantages which 
the Spaniards might alone, during his 
absence, have acquired.’ The whole 
spirit of the memorandum— -the objects 
and vievrs of the commandcrdn-chief«— 
the place where Sir John Murray wap 
directed to laud — the immediate junc- 
tion which- he vras ordered tp form 
with the right of tUt Spanish armies, all 
thesecircumstanceiseeinedto point out^ 
an immediate Vet uf n in case of failure at 
Tarra^da. It w^is obwpus thatfif bp.^ 
neglected tb follow this ^prse, the. 
French trdops would be etiabled.^ 
retrace their stef^; and! contend 
more in the formidable position w;hibh. 
they htid occupied before the naval, ex-., 
pedition was undertaken ; and thus.the 
success of the plan formed by Lord 
Wellington, howevet^ it have 

l^en advanced in the' first instance, 
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be grently endangered, if not 
entirely defeated. 

On the 2d of June, the fleet destined, 
for -this expedition, anchored to the 
eastward of the point of Salon ; and 
the soldiers, who had been previously 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness 
to land, were put into the boats ; but 
the surf was so high, that, in the opi- 
nion of Admiral Hallo wrll, who com- 
manded the naval branch of the expe- 
dition, it would have been unsafe to 
land, and the troops accordingly re- 
turned to the ships. 

Before the fleet came to anchor, a 
brigade, commanded by Colonel Pre- 
vost, was detached to the Coll de Bal- 
iSj^e'r'; “and. ^he general Co- 
pons, in compliance wifh' a request 
made to him, detached, during the 
night, two battalions to co-operate in 
the attack on Fort St Phillippe! On 
the 5th, two other Spanish battalions 
joined, in consequence of some move- 
ment of the enemy from Tortosa; 
and on the 7th the fort capitulated. 

On the 3d of June, soon after sun- 
rise, the debarkation commenced j and, 
during the course of that day, the 
whole of the infantry, with some field- 
pieces, were landed. Tarragona was 
immediately reconnoitred and invest- 
ed ; the point of attack was decided 
upon, and a place for the depot of 
artillery stores fixed.— Having recon- 
noitred the fortress, the general deci- 
ded on attacking it on the western side, 
which was not only the weakest, but 
^tbe most convenient for bringing up 
stores to the batteries. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the enemy had very 
nearly eompieted the re-establishment 
of the Fuerte Reale, ( which lies be- 
tween- 'iso and 4f0il yards from the 
body of the place), which it was ne- 
cessary to take,, before any batteries 
could be erceted artist the town. 
The enemy was etilf at w6rk at the 
flirt ; and to prevent bis strengthening 
it, two batteries were begud on the 


evening of the 4th ; although the as-* 
sailants, according to the report ’of 
General Murray, were yet in no state- 
of preparation to carry on the op6a- 
tions^of the siege. — On the morning 
of the 6th these batteries opened their 
fire with good effect ; but it v/as found 
expedient to erect another battery of 
two 24-pounders, which was begun 
and completed on' the night of the 
6th. At day-break of the 7th, this 
battery opened its fire ; and, on the 
morning of the 8th, the Fuerte Real 
was reported, by the commanding en- 
gineer, to be practicably breached. 

When this officer, however, made 
his report to the general, he requested 
that die work should not be stormed, 
as he could turn the immediate posses- 
sion to no account, while an attempt to 
retain the fprt would cost the lives of 
many men. Eve ry delay was to be re- 
gretted, but as the state of the fort 
was such, that it could be taken when 
convenient, ‘General Murray consent- 
ed to defer the attack, and directed 
that the fise upon the fort should con- 
tinue only to prevent its re-establish- 
ment. / 

* Dnrmg this time the artillery and 
engineer nor scs, and the cavalry and 
artillery stores, were landed, when 
the weather would permit, and the 
engineer officers continued their pre- 
parations for the siege. On the 8th, 
the operations were sufficiently ad- 
vanced to enable Major Thacluray, 
the chief officer of engineers, at a dis- 
tance of about 430 yards from the 
body of the place, to construct twq 
heavy batteries to enfilade it. On the 
night of the 10th, and the morning 
01 the 1 1th, their fite was opened ; 
but although the fire was well direct- 
ed, and kept up with great spirit, that 
of the giarrison was undiminished. 
During the course of the day, Major 
Thackaray having reported that he 
was now perfectly prepared to push 
tJie siege with vigouiy the fire on th> . 
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Fueite Reale was increased* and it was 
aecided to storm that work during 
j;he night. The intelligence, however, , 
wl;^ch General Murray received late 
that evening, of the approach of Mar* 
shal Suchet, and of the inarch of a 
French column from Barcelona, pre- 
vented him from carrying his intention 
into execution. — He thought,'^ *ac. 
cording to his own statement, ♦‘it 
would nave been an useless waste of the 
lives of British soldiers, to attempt to 
carry a work which he saw must be 
abandoned the next day.” So far bad 
the operations against Tarragona been 
carried when* the siege was raised. 

“ In the first view of the casc,’^ 
said Sir John Murray, when address- 
ing Lord V/cllington on the subject of 
this miscarriage, “ your lordship may 
erhaps be of opinion, th^t more might 
ave been done ; and, under more fa- 
vourable circumstances, no doubt we 
might have been farther advanced, 
but under no circumstances materially 
so. Your lordship, in judging of this 
.point, will, I hope, take into consider- 
ation the strength of the place, which 
although the outworks ( with the ex- 
ception of the Fuerte Reale) were de- 
stroyed, was still in a formiaable state 
of defence, such indeed, that Muor 
Thackaray, on the Stb or 9th, de- 
clared it ‘ his deliberate opinion, that 
the place could not be taken in less 
than fourteen or fifteen days from that 
time.* . 

“ It is likewise to be reccdlected, 
that the army invested the place with- 
out a single preparation having been 
made for a siege. We had not a sin- 
gle fascine or gabion, nor did the ves- 
sel arrive, wluch bad been sent to 
Ivica for the materials collected, un- 
til the evening of the Uh or 5th* It 
was not until the day following their 
arrival that the material could be 
brought to the depot. 

“A oo/isiderable delay was farther 
^experienced by Major Thackaray from 


the irregularity in landing the stores — « ^ 
much of this, from the surf and, wea- 
ther, was probably unavoidable ; but 
much likewise proceeded from the ir- 
regularity oj the transport boats, and 
from their working in the night, when 
they could not be seen. A considera- 
ble delay arose likewise from the slow- 
ness, and the great unwillingness with 
which the frareign troops worked. This 
was a most serious inconvenience, and 
delayed the opening of the two . last 
batteries for 24f hours.— It required 
an additional party of 200 British sol- 
diers, to carry to the batteries , the 
ammunition which one of these partis 
threw away when they camejun^r^ 

“ All tffe^circumstances together 
tf tended to retard our progress ; but still, 
from the 4>th at night, till the 11th in 
the morning, five batteries were con- 
structed ; and we were then in a state 
to prosecute the siege without fear of 
delay, had we by good fortune been 
enabled to continue it. Before I con- 
clude^this part of the subject, I beg 
to state that it was not till after the 
fall of the Coll de Ballaguer, that, in 
point of fire, we derived any material 
assistance from the naval branch of the 
expedition.— The bombs and gun- 
boats came from thence on the Sth 
and 9th, and 1 think, but 1 caonot 
for certain recollect if it was so, that 
some of them were again sent back on 
the iOth and 11th.** 

General Murray defended his Con- 
duct, in raisin^the siege, by stating^ 
that very large^rench armies were ad- 
vancing ta the relief of the •place. 
From the most accurate statements 
which he bad it in ius power to pro- 
cure, he esUmated Marshal Sug^*s 
force, in the kingdom of Valeixpia^;]l6 
be 23 or 24,0(X>men, and thearmyi^f 
Catalonia, including the to 

be 22,9(X), composing altogether ^u 
array of 46,000 men. The 
however^ oQuld not have brought aU 
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5 thi^fprc’e to act against tli-e allied ar- 
my in Catalonia ; but suppose they 
left fn Valencia 11,000 men, (and it 
appears they did not leave so many) 
and 10,000 in the garrisons of Cata- 
lonia, a disposeable army of ,000 
men at least was still at the command 
of Suchet. To oppose this army. 
General Murray stated that he had 
about 13,000 men under hrs own imme- 
diate command ; and from general Co- 
pohs's statement, his disposeable force 
amounted to 8,300 men, with®ut pay, 
vrhhout discipline, without a single 
piece of cannon, without the means of 
subsisting, and totally incapable of act- 
ing in tnc held. The allied army 
’ men ; of 

whom 4*, 500 \Vere Brirreh^and Ger- 
mans, 13 or l^jOOO Sicilians, 600 Ca^ 
fabi^se, and ilie remainder Spaniards. 
In cavalry the eiiemy were greatly su- 
perior.— ’uch were the strength and 
composition of an army, with which 
General Murray was expected to meet 
the enemy^s force,' composed of the 
best troops of France, and loAg ha- 
bituated to act in a body.— But the 
difference iii t;he situatioii of the ar- 
mies was not less striking. The French 
general possessed, in every direction, 
fortresses around him to cover his ar- 
my, if .defeated ; to furnish bis sup- 
plies, or to retire upon, if he Wished 
to avoid' an aotion, for the purpose of 
bringing pp itiore troops. The allied 
army, dn'tne dohti^ry, w;C8 in the open 
ikldV ‘ bhe? serviceable point 

and without a place at which to 
Iinlt even. fdr a day. But ib case of 

To the 

ahips. H^e, indeed, the army would 
have beVh Safe, if it ever teneHed them ; 
but 'in' embarkation,, which it tyould 
h^ve requiS^ed three days at least to 
irU tpo serins ail operation 
any ad bjpenibay, and on a 

beach; Where experience had already 
sheWn it Was itnpossiblie to ,di^;nbark, 
bnt iu:’be lightest boats. ..Had af- 


fairs come to this extremity, the allie|k 
must have lost every horse belonging^ 

, to the army, — every piece of iield ' 
tillery, and, in all probability, %he 
greater part, if not the whole, of the 
covering division of infantry. 

The first reports of the enemy’* 
movements reached General Murray 
oh*the 7th June, when he learned that 
the disposeable column from Gerona 
was in march for Barcelona, and that 
every efl’ort was making to collect 
10,000 men immediately at that place ; 
to this corps were attached I4f pieces 
of artillery. This report was confirm- 
ed from every quarter. General Copon* 
concurred in the statement ; Colonel 
Manso, who commanded the advanced 
posts, and who had a constant commu- 
nication with Barcelona, daily made 
the same report ; bn one occasion, 
he rated the enemy's force so high 
as 12,000 men j in short, from what- 
ever source General Murray derived 
intelligence, he found the numbers to 
agree. — On the lOih this column oc- 
cupied Villa. Franca ; and on the Ilth, 
established itvself at VendrilJ, which is 
about twelve hours march from U'arra- 
g*ona, whence it had the choice of pro- 
ceeding by either of three convenient 
roads With a very inadequate diV 
poseable force, each of tlipse roads 
must have been occupied by the allied 
arfifiy; and the two corps, (such isj^the 
difficulty of communication) posted 
where the enemy, did not advaij^e, 
could not have Joined the third body, 
which would tlius have' b^en exbosed 
to the w'hole force of the assailants. . 
Thiscorps of the enemy, it iS true, sudr 
denly broke up (but after the expedU 
tibn had re-embarked } alarmed by tlie 
^pearance .pf Sir Edward Pellew^f 
neet in the Bay oT Rowa?, eiijen| 
with which .General Murray was lipi 
adi^ainted. . , . ‘ 

On the other hand, from yalepcia 
Marshal Suchet was adyahcing with tlie 
utmost rapid^ ty;V-0d, Pi Oepcyal ^ , 
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Murray received advice that Suchethad 
left that place on the 7th with 9000 in- 
fantry ; frona the corps in his rear, he 
harf'am pie means to reinforce this body ; 
10,000 men had actually arrived at 
Tortosa before this time, and 2500 had 
reached I-a;rida. Lrate in the evening of 
the il th, information was received tr^at 
Suche£ had quitted Tortosa on the 
lOtK j and it was clear, that if he 
chose to pass by the mountain roads 
(as he actually did) to the plain of 
Tarragona, he might arrive before the 
allied army on the l:;th. The head 
of one of his columns actually ap' 
peared on the plain in the course of 
that day ; and the British cavalry were 
engaged with it.— The incumorance 
of artillery^ might have impeded his 
march ; but this arm he thought un* 
necessary, as there was ndne to oppose 
him. He knew he would hav^ to con* 
tend with infantry alone, of which a 
very small proportion was British, oc- 
cupied in a siege, and obliged to divide 
Its attention between a more powerful 
ciiemy on the one side, and this gar- 
rison of ^Tarragona on the other. — 
Shchi according to Sir John Murray’s 
account, would have been the state of 
the army, had he delayed the embarka- 
tion, and had the French general chosen 
to push forward ; and when the stake 
was so great, there was every reason 
io believe the enemy would act with 
vigour. 

An express fronf the Coll de Balla- 
guer, during the pight, of the 12th, 
informing U-eneral Murray that the 
‘ enemy n^d passed a large body of in- 
fantry towards Tarragona, induced 
him to proceed ihltW immediately. 
The civv^lfy and par^ of the field-train 
had already be;^ Sent to'the doH cl^ 
Ballaguer to ^ .embaftedj; and, pu 
Mis arrival, Me foiihd that tfre 
had been engaged, and that {t would 
be tifedeJisaVy tqlahd morc reg^ of 
.ihfahtry tjikn w there to 

protect* the em^kation.^ As the re- 


mainder of the infantry arrived, he, 
was induced to land them likewise, 
in the hope of being abl^ to cut 
off a division of the French sta.tiptie4 
at Bandillo8> whither they had re-i 
tired .on the arrival of the Beet at the 
CoH de Ballagu^r, On the night, 
of the i5th, however, Suchet with- 
drew this corps i and on the 16th the 
division of the ^lied army which had 
been opposed to it returnjsd to the 
Coil de ^allaguer; On the ITth the^ 
British general expected an attack,-Hr^ 
for the corps from Barcelona had ad** 
vanced to Cambrills, abput ten mjleii 
from the position now occupied by the, 
allies ; but, for \^ai.“4eag^ 
possible tc ''Xpimn, this corps with^ 
^rew to Reuz during the night; In 
the afternoon of the same day, Lord 
William Bentinck rc-embarkpd the 
army. 

Such is the history of this unfor- 
tunate eKpedition as given by its com- 
mander, and such the views upon 
whicWie justified his conduct. The 
opinion of the pubKc was pluch diyiiip 
oed respecting the character of the^ 
operations. The friends of the gene- 
ral defended his conduct ^ith 

On hearing,’^ said they, <‘tliat a yetj 
superior force was advancing a^iii^^ 
him, he thought proper to eipbark hia 
troops, which he did without Joss, 
ing some pieces of heavy ordnance m 
the advanced bs^tteries. Was' there 
any humiliation in this 
and what is.thefaqlf W ^ohn Muiij- 
ray ? Having an army 'm&riqrln fow 
to that oF the energy, and v^aichmight 
have been of great tjW at another 
he did notchuse to risk its destruction^ 
But it was said, * there arc positional 
near Tarragona-^a giwdony especially 
to t^ie eascward- 7 where, if 

bad entrenclieJ fiimself, be would have 
been quickly joined by thousaiM? 
Catalonians. Eroles and alone 

were able to stop the ftircejbna focce^ 
and in the cxitical utliatibd of the 
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French affairs in Spain, Suchet would sight of the besieged fortress. The 


neither have had time nor inclination 
to carry on a protracted and hazard-' 
OU8 warfare in that part of the coun- 
try/— Now, without giving Sir John 
Murray too much credit, it may be 
assumed, that if there had been such 
* good ^ositiciis a little to the east- 
ward,’ if he had thought he would 
have been joined by thousands of Ca- 
talonians, and if Eroles and Manso 
could have stopped the Barcelona 
force, he would not have re*embark- 
cd. But in the critical situation of 
the French affairs, Suchet could not 
have spared time to carry on a pro- 
w a^rf that part of the 
couiitry/^*^^et uswt^ibaqt, however, 
that when Sir John Murray embarked, 
the great battle of Vittoria had no't 
been gained. Reference was ok this 
subject made to the official accounts by 
Suchet, which appeared in the French 
papers, and in which it was stated that 
on the 10th June troops had been col 
lected at Barcelona ; and on tl^e same 
day a strong corps had arrived at Tor- 
-tosa. Thus were the French upon 
the XOth within 20 miles of both flanks 
of the allied army, and in very superior 
numbers. On the 11th, Suchet, by 
his own account, had a partial engage- 
ment .with the English dragoons near 
PeVcIlo, -between the Coll de Balia- 
guer and the sea. On the l2th his 
Area on the top of the tnountains could 
be seen by the garrison of Tarragona ; 
and on the ISth his troops approached 
Che iplace* Meanwhile General Ma- 
thiaU vWitb the troops from Barcelona 
had and Vendrill, oit 

the i^nhm Tarragona. These 

circun^tao^aatatedby Suchet are suf- 
ficient, tb rescue the ajli* 

c4 army frOtrt,t%^at^e:o£ having cm 
barked upon 

ying. intclligtmi^ that ihe «dc«ly 
epproaebing. ir. rBefoit/thc.troops did 
embark^ the cokmiia both fi^tp Barcc,. 
Iona im4 Visicpcia wcie alnidtt' jyithin 


embarkation of the army on the 13th 
became a measure of necessity, Tarra- 
gona not having been reduced, and the 
allied troops being placed between two 
armies, one of which was certainly su- 
perior, and the other probably equal 
in numerical strength to themselves.-*- 
iJut why then, it might be asked, attack 
Tarragona at all, if the enemy could 
send this superior force against us ? To 
this it was replied, that hopes were rea- 
sonably entertained of taking it before 
the enemy approached to its relief; 
particularly as a Spanish army under 
the Duke del Parque and general EUo 
had been left at Valencia- The ex- 
pedition had been ordered by Lord 
Wellington himself, and®the Marquis 
Wellesley stated, that the force at 
Alicant had been embarked by Lord 
Wellington's orders, and had landed 
near Tarragona, precisely according 
to that uoUc lord's plan." It were 
superfluous to say any thing more to 
prove the wisdom of the plan. Docs 
any unnecessary delay appear to havd 
taken place in the operations ? On 
tjie Slat of May the army embarked, 
— on the 3d of June it landed near Sa- 
lon ; the Coll de Ballagucr and Tarra- 
gona were immediately invested, and 
the former was taken in four days. 
Suchet himself could not censure bis 
antagonist, but by inventii^ a. story 
that the fortifications of Tarragona 
had been razed. Had this been trtie, 
what necessity could there have been 
for investing Tarragona in the same 
manner as au other fortified places are ' 
invested i 

I deny," said Sir John Murray, in 
the close of the defence which he made 
before the douiet of enquiry appointed 
to investigate his conduct, that any 
evidence exuts to prove that I ever 
considered the capture of Tairagona as 
impracticable,, till the hoar, Jrgave the 
orders to raise the si^. ' I 'nave en-, 
deavoured to. prove dis fact by the" 
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continued operations which we carried 
on^ hy the disposition for attacking the 
oot-works on the night of the llth, 
and the arrangements made for the re- 
ception of the enemy on the 12th. I 
have attempted to prove, that a perse- 
verance in the siege was my positive 
and prescribed duty, according to the 
spirit of Day instructions, and that a de- 
-parture from that line would, in all 
probability, nay, 1 may say to a cer- 
tainty, have occasioned the most fatal 
consequences to the allied armies on 
the easteni coast of Spain. It would 
have enabled Marshal Suchet to re-oc- 
cupy the entrenched position on the 
Xucar, and, probably, to crush the 
Duque del Parque before there was a 
possibility thal 1 could have come to 
his assistance* 1 have shewn what the 
probable consequences might have been 
to any division of marines and seamen 
which Lord Exmouth might have 
landed near the Bay of Rosas ; and 1 
have endeavooured to prove, that the 
siege df Tarragona, and not merely 
feint upon it, was in the contemplation 
of the commander-in-chief. 

** I do not pretend to say, that in 
the jine.of conduct I prescribed to my- 
self no risk was incurred t 1 knew, 
when I decided on continuing the siege 
after 'the 8th, that 1 did run a very 
considerable risk; and what military 
operation, may I ask, is free from it 7 
Every battle which is fought is a risk, 
the whole expedition itsett was a risk. 
No one will surely assert, that in war 
nothing is to be hazarded'; on the con- 
trary, the first quality of a commander 
appears to be, to risk with judgment, 
and he. doiii his best wlien he takes 
care that the nature of the risk is infe- 
rior tP the importimce. of the object. 
1 may apjply this axiom.to the present 
case ; I nsi^ a fisw pieces of iron can- 
nopiond^eome storea^for what? for 
tho contingent benefit^ (bat (might by 
this risk/ possibly succeed in: the cap- 
turet of the places or ensure (he success 


of two of the objects pointed out br 
the Duke of Wellington ; but, at all 
events, on the certainty of drawing the 
French armies to me, and occasioning 
them a long and harassing march, from 
which they did, accordingly, most mn^ 
terially suffer ; and of ensuring a cer- 
tain time to the co-operating Spanish 
armies for the execution of their part 
of the generar plan, which, after all, 
was the most essential of the whole. I 
did incur this risk, whether witli judge- 
ment or not will rest with the court 
to decide ; but, at least, I can affirm, 
that it was done in the best exercise of 
my abilities, and with that due delibe- 
ration which the impg»Wi ^ e o Ltb^ 
ceeding reqijjiWfc^^ was not blind to ’ 
the consequences which would proba- 
bly arise to myself in the first instance ; 
but if i had permitted so weak a con- 
sideration to seduce me from what my 
judgement told me was for the advan- 
tage of my king and country, I should 
richly have deserved the most severe 
sentence;, which could be pronounced 
against me. Such was the view I took of 
thecae, and the line of conduct which it 
appeared to me right to ^dopt. It was 
founded, in my humble opinion, less 
with a view to the object itself, than 
to the geficrarplan of Lord Welling- 
ton's operations ; and I contend, there- 
fore, tliat my conduct was no way uri- 
military, and so far from being in op- 
position to the spirit of myinsUructions, 
that it was in strict .mrieo^r^rith the 
letter itself. I denjr tins chai^i there- 
fore, both injtsptinciplekbd its ^pli- 
cation. In iis principle, because JUnad 
in my possession «d express written or^ 
ders which directed my return to Va- 
lencia, in a language so ^cisive as -to 
deprive me of ail tliscretion as > to tW 
period of re-embarkation ; enA hi Its ' 
application, btecause, admitting auch 
order to have existed with^a rieir to 
securing the acquisitions^of thoX>uke 
del Parque, I conteud, that, in the re- 
lative position of the hostile armies. 
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the^ ac^uteitions were in no degree ptedsly disallowed by superior ordkin.' 
endangered by^ absence : on the lit the- instructions of Lord WeHing- 
contrary, I maintain that the line of tort, now before the court, I beg lea^ 
conduct I pursued, was the best calcu* to express my 6rm, but huipb& con* 
latcd to promote thei^ extension and vjction, there was no such limitationv 
their safety ; and that my ^condary ** From what has been said, I trust 
operations (if ‘secondary they can be the court will be convinced (if 
called) were in no respect contrary tP^nt on the subject were necessary ) of 
to the letter, while th^ weie in direct the great imprudence, nay, the piUpA- 
unison with the ^irit of my instruc- ble error 1 should have committed 
lions. But to call them secondary ing resolved to re embark }, had 1 delay* 
operations is to lose sight pf the first ed the operation till the enemy shonul 
principle that produced them, and of have an opportunity of attacking me 
the iiItiMte object they bad in view, during its progress. If I have oeen 
Their first principle was the army^s fortunate enough to satisfy the court, 
safety,' and thdr ^ulttinate object its that the allied army was neither fronv 
l;^hatte-embark^ its ^timbers, composition, or equip- 
ation whichT am unneces- ments^, eq^ to contend with that of 

tartly delayit^f’ dtorded .on the ^my/ it ibUows that whatever 

the moment it wkt detainmed'to raise should have exposed it to the unequal 
the siege of Tarragona, and whfeh cve- contest, mhst have been injudicious and 
ry effort was exerted to carry into ef- culpable* as militating against my or* 
feet. Imperious circumstances inter* ders ; and on these grounds I contend# 
rupled the operation. It was only that any measure which should haye 
when these ceased jthat it could be brou^t me into contact with the ene* 
completed with safety ; but ^le prin* my after the 11th at night, would have 
ciple and the end remained the same, besn so mhch the more censurahl^ *a« 
Ip point of fact, I nc^ht assert th^ X 4i^uld myself have spught the 
the sJegpof Tarnigpna <idnld rtever.be aion which duty to avoid, 

saht be raised till the whole ^my I aUude^to the different plaosi cUber 
wasemb^ked^^rit wartlheemyrk* <i( marching to oppose General De 
^iort, oS> the irmy which constituted CWu* or to arrest the pmgress of blarr 
\he raising of thesiegs# aitd if the soc^ ahal Suehet. To both these I 
ceeding operations growing ortt of cir* that my j^rce was unequal to the 
cumstances which I could opt .cda« teatp aiid tliat the porUon of it which 
troul, have been satisibetoriiy ac- might bayrt.been left before Tarrago* 
counted for,, tbeif ^am 1 accused ofnot na* Mien a sacrifice to the 

doing that, whfeh «very hour aft^ t one. or tte other of these generals, I 
dets^iaed to nise theaiege, was shall avoid ail calculation on this point, 
sum^^ i. anxious attempt to the strength of the contending armies 
, fl4iiiie thing to linger im* being. already before the court. I may 
nectwitty ttjjt «eetitiprt of public be permitted, however, to observe, that 
dutTr assu f| tt'SiQather wisely toes- delay, in what way soever produced# 
teDd t]i«^peHb)l}o:^t^ mui|t ulumately have brou^t me in 

the an irtAjrthtSEnt presence of the united. columns of the 

die sphere enemy : with the ■ duMed force 
cf TrttiofuS under my commaud, w)mt|«rminatfe 

'tlon»«*-a dbmtidil within ^ould tlms have been expe^cd i The 

the breast of every islSbi^ rtnd the ^tkatry of 'thrt trtopps might inefewi 
liimtt of every uidm ex- Rave forced, the eumy's ranks^ ahd . 
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tht;m to reach the l^ach 'j but 
wSlkt CoiiT^ag^, discipline, whit 
ttfHng^ents, could have enabled them 
<0 aflvii^e a step further? A death, 
glhribli^ indeed^’ themselves, but un- 
profitable to their country, or certain 
i:aptivfty,vK'Ould alone have remained 
to them." No man can regret more than 
I'd6>* th®rcannon and stores which were 
-deft m ;th> h^nds of the enemy^, dr that 

5 e^ is’mfght be expected, should boast 
f thrmi&s trophies. But he could hot 
Imast of them as useful trophies, he 
could not boast that the possession of 
them alters theaspectof thecampaign, 
dr that the loss of the stores crippled 
in any degree an army, which subse- 
qhhntlv kept iij check so large a por- 
lidh 01 the troops of the enemy. That 
anriy was still entire : it di^ not lose 
. by this embarkation one man, one 
horSe, or 6tie piece df field-artillery. It 
Svas not ^eii alsabled from undertaking 
a siege ill Shy material degree, for it lost 
diily Seventeen serviceable and one un- 
leWiCitable out of 91 pieces.of cannon. 
•Buti 'VrouW not the enemy have been 
enabled td boast of the importance aa 
wl^tl 'as the pdssessioti of trophies, if, 
ihWead df the Spiked and useless can- 
lidii, Which he is so minutely represent- 
cd"'as ci^rivdyihg iiito Tarragona, he 
couW have prodaimed the rempVd df 
all ddir i^ld train, and its e^likhehts, 
irito tlft forties ? Would 'toC li&WSa 
bodies of soltie thousand.sdidiers, who 
jiad Uripfolitably, dr the carcaMs 
, of thihiy hundred anihials slaughtered 
\ipoii' the be^ch uhnecesshi^ty 5 /vro^ld 
thesd, 1 ask, ' have bec^" leas a trophy 
than a few unserviceable apd dismount- 
ed cannon ? Would’ the capture of our 
standards, arid the Captivity of Mme 
thotiiands df qdfj cduhtr)rmen, have 
b^n less a'^ubject’ of triumph for the 
pen of Marshal Suchifet f^W^uld these 
have bieh htrtVbpKies ? ' Thiet Wduld 
have becri gfcaf tremhieS^ ano incpn- 
yeStiblf pi^dfs^' at the'same time, dot 
;onIy t!f the destructiiOD and defeat of 
' TOIL* Tl. PAAX J. 


the allied armyi and the iriiMpacity of 
.its commander, but trophies, which 
would have foretold to the w^ld the 
inutility of alC* the efforts to be made 
to bring the war in Spain to a success- 
ful termination, during the course of 
the campaign which wad then about to 
commence, ^n event, such as J de- 
scribe, while ft Titust have darken^ 
the bright prospects then opening to 
the British riatioU and to Europe, and 
blasted every hope Vrhich the victories 
of Lord Wellington encoUrag^ us to 
cherish, must have brought 
merited condemnation on the hea:d of 
the unfortunate 

paint this slron^y : t had 

every reason to expect that tuch would 
haf% been our fate, had I listened to the 
voice which counselled delay at siich a 
moment,** 

Such was the defence of Sir John 
Murray but a very different view 
of these operations was deducted by 
many, evep from the information wKicn 
the general was pleased to furnish iu 
his own dispatches. Fr6m General 
Murray*8 statements it appears, that 
on the , 9th or lOth of June, he was ac- 
uainted with the am^l of jSfarshal 
uchtit at Valencia, witk SOOO men— 
intelligence having been previous^ re- * 
ccivedof the arrival of a Trench force 
at Tortosa, and ariotlier at Xcrida. 
From the cqMparqtive statement 
of thS strength of the allies, and w the 
ene^y, it seems to have' been the opi- 
nion of GeneraVMurray,' that Marshal 
Srichet could 'bring fibove 20,000 of 
the beat troops Into' the, fieWn 

and might have attacked thcal^lles with 
that force in the course of four or; ffyt 
days. , It appears alsd, that from ^ 
arrangetib^hts which most 
have &i»p. made» the force of cnp a|^s 
in the fi^ld would h^vt 
to about 16 , 0 CW British, ''Qennans, 
Sicilians, and .Spaniards, f i]Sat pf 

this . nutnberj' nearly 1 “Wrfc ,c6h- 

sidered as of a description to be relied 

M + 
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upon only when ir position, while to 
light in position was not at the option 
of the allies, but of the enemy. The* 
force which General Miyrray relied up- 
on, under all circumstances, was redu- 
ced, by his statements, to 4500 Bri- 
tish ; and it seems also, that in case of 
disaster, retreat was considered by the 
general as nearly impradSicable. In his 
consideration, at least, the dangers and 
difficulties of the re-embarkation had 
become sufficiently apparenit at a very 
early period. It was the opinion of 
the general also, that it would have 
been quite impossible to take Tarra- 
storm, or by a coup de main ; 
foThcftrtf-fidt'i^^ attempt for 

many days, when the’lieccssity of do- 
ing so, even with much risk, wag so 
urgent. We learn from his dispatches, 
not only that a coitp-de main was con- 
sidered as impracticable, but that even 
eight or ten days w-ould have been in- 
sufficient, in Sir John Murray^s judge- 
ment, to have put him in possession of 
the fortress. But Gonerftl Murray 
must necessarily have been possessed 
of nearly the whole of this information 
some days previously to that on which 
the re-embarkation took place $ of the 
whole, of course, of that which con- 
cerned his own army and the state of 
* the works of Tarragona. The reports 
concerning the enemy appear to have 
been, as stated by the general, in the 
main points consistent ; and, with the 
exception of some slight variations as to 
numbers, nearly uniform ; they were 
^qnsidered credible and appear to have 
agreed with the better and more certain 
possessed by General Mur., 
ray. It is still more material to remark, 
that he bimsejf 4 e 4 ||at all times to have 

f jvcn them full gpDit. How, then, 
oea thii state of ejtplain or 

justify his conduct t 'iMpKiwn was not 
to be taken for eight or ten days ; and 
according to what Colonel Thackaray, 
the chief engineer, stated to Gencr^ 
Kurvay,\ it could not be reduced in 


less than fourteen days. The num« 
bers of the French, and the descrip- 
tion of their troops w'ere such, that, 
according to the opinion formed by 
the general, the enemy was riot to be 
resisted in the field with any fair pros- 
pect of success by the 4^1ied army. 
J^he enemy was approaching, and from 
different circumstances, had thf , option 
of attacking the allies in the course of 
four or five days. Wliy, then, persist 
in the siege, and continue to land stores, 
provisions, heavy guns, and every thing 
requisite for the capture of the town ? 
Wliy expose materials of such impor- 
tance in the ensuing campaign, w'hcn 
the inevitable conclusion to be drawn 
from the premises, if at all correct, is, 
that the general was atHhe time aware, 
that his measures could be of no avail 
as to thc“ object in view ? In such cir- 
cumstances, his whole thoughts, plans, 
and exertions, should have H'en turned 
to the pursuit and security qf other 
objects, the success of which, though 
always, until his return to Valencia, 
precarioucT, it was still in his power to 
promote and perhaps to confirm. 

The force which the enemy could 
collect in Catalonia in a given time,— 
the impossibility of any impression 
being made on Tarragona within that 
time, — the impropriety of risking an 
action,-— the necessity of raising the 
siege,— and the consequent failure of 
one great object of the instructions ; — 
all this appears to ;be assumed in the 
dispatch written by General Murray 
to Lord Wellington ; but the general' 
consoles himself by stating, that he 
hopes to be able to shew that no time 
was lost, when he had decided upon 
abandoning the siege. On this point 
no great difference of opinion existed.. 
He charged with^ loss of time 
certainly ; but this time was lost in 
coming to the decision, and not in the 
execution, in which an unnecessary 
haste and precipitation were conspku- 
puf, . Th? delay with which he waa( 
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charged was in not returning instantly 
to Valencia, according to the instruc- 
tions received by hiin, so soon as the 
sieg^ was abandon^ The charge of 
unnecessary deky'was never applied 
to the manneftiM which the rcsolut-on 
of aband^ifng the siege, when once 
adopted.^a» put into execution. 

of General Murray’s dis- 
patches to Lord Wellington, a sentence 
of condemnation seems, as it were, 
passed upon his own conduct, and 
that in very strong terms. “ Upon a re- 
view of this case,” says he, ** I believe 
your lordship will rather be of opinion, 
that I continued the siege too long, 
than that I abandoned it too soon, 
and I can onlv plead an extreme anxi- 
ety to carry 3raur lordship’s views into 
execution as my excuse, /saw the 
moment wheti in allprudence the cannon 
ought to kax^e been embarked^ and the 
enterprise abandoned 5 but that fol- 
io wed, ’^&c. And then he proceeds 
to state the reasons for not having 
acted on this opinion, which although 
they might justify him for* not imme- 
diately re-embarking the whole of 
the infantry, and leaving the spot al- 
together, yet in no way explain his 
continuing on shore, and persevering 
to land the heavy guns, stores^ provi- 
sions," &c. up to the very hour of re- 
embarkation. Neither can they apply 
more than any other part of his state- 
ment, as an answer to the charge of lin- 
gering subsequently dti the coast, and 
re-landing the whole expedition. The 
result of his statement appears tobe, that 
the following up one great object of his 
instmictioni^ wassacriheed to an anxiety 
to accomplish that which was admitted 
tabe impracticable-*-a line of conduct 
seemingly at variance with fhe better 

S ment of the general himself, and 
the instructions which ought to 
have been his guide. 

On the 8th and 9 th, it appears 
that nothing could be done ; but on 
ihe 1(^ aim 11th, lyhep t)ie raising 


of the - siege had become inevitable, 
instead of being employed in landing 
•more stores and guns, or carrying them 
forward into situations of greater dan- 
ger and expAurc, the most zealous 
effort should have been made to pre- 
pare for re-embarking every thing 
which had been already endangered ; 
and which freyn the period, when the 
attempt upon the town was consider- 
ed as* impracticable, remained expo- 
ed without any possibility of advan- 
tage. Tnis certainly appears to have 
been the moment seen by the general 
himself, « When in all prudence the 
cannon ought to have been embark*^ 
edy ' — and it muaJipbt^jyr'vjaLed vh»^ 
his conduct not more consistent 
wjth his conviction. In one of his let- 
ters there is the following passage : 
“ For days an embarkation might be 
impracticable, and that consideration 
made me extremely anxious, when the 
continuance of the siege became im- 
practicable, to profit of the state of 
the bea«h, as it could not be depend- 
ed upon from one day to anotner.” 
Here ag^in the general seemed to be 
the first to pronounce censure upon his 
own conduct. 

As it appears then to have been 
clearly ascertained before the 10th, 
that nothing within the range of or- 
dinary probabilities could nave pat 
the allies in possession of Tarragona, 
the proper use to have been made of 
the iOth and lltb was to have secured 
on board the fleet the ptaierid of the 
expedition, whkh had becofne useless 
on shore— which was then every' in- 
stant in danger without any adequate 
object 5 and part of which, in conse- 
quence of the general’s not having 
acted in pursuance of his own convic- 
tion, was ultimately abandoned. From 
the details given in the generals dis- 
patches as to the use which liras made 
of the 9 d of June, on the flrs| debarka- 
tion, the importance of a single'^ day is 
sujBciently obvious j nearly ml the m- 
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fantry— Several field pieces, and a pre- 
portion of stores and baggage, were , 
safely put on shore on that one day, 
when there was no particular stimulus 
to more than ordinary exertions. — Al- 
though a brisk attack is certainly re- 
commended in the instructions, it has 
never been insinuated, that a more 
vigorous prosecution of the siege would 
have been practicable, or attended with 
success. One fact, however, men- 
tioned by Sir John Murray, it does 
appear to be material to point out, viz. 
that six twenty-four pounders, four 
howitzers, and four mortars were not 
T)laced in the batteries, against the 
body of j|il the night of the 

JOth, a period v^hen, fflkcad of more 
artillery being placed in a situation to 
make its desertion and destruction in- 
evitable, all that was already in iianger 
should have been removed. 

With respect to the conduct pur- 
sued immediately after the siege was 
laised, it was remarked, that, accord- 
ing to Sir John Murray’s insthictions, 
the only remaining object then was, 
hvs tmmediate return to Valencia, to 
co-operate with and assist the Spanish 
armies in front of the French position 
on the Xucar — So soon as the plan of 
re-embarkation at Tarragona was de- 
cided upon, however, the cavalry and a 
part o/ the field-train Were sent over 
land to the Coll dc Ballaguer. It was af- 
terwards judged expedient to land more 
infantry on that point, fof the further 
protection of the re-embarkation. 
W)ien the remainder of the infanfiy 
'arrived "it was resolved to reland the 
whdle whb a view of cutting off a di- 
vision of Marshal Sachet’s army at 
Bandillor: ; and upon the ISth or 14fth 
(the precise date npt being stated) it 
appears that tfie ife-landing of the ex- 
pedition took plaCei accordingly. That 
' this conduct was contrary both to the 
letter and to the spirit of Lord Wel- 
lington’s instructions, and inexpedient 
'with a view to the only object now re« 


maining, there can be no doubt- It re- 
mains to be considered, therefore, whe- 
ther there was a spfficient inducement 
to adopt this line ofeconduct so contra- 
ry to that which wa4 pointed out by 
the commander of the forc^^^?— -It must 
always be recollected, thai, General 
Murray thought himself untyQual to 
contend with the forces of SuchetwJicn 
united. It was on this account the siege' 
had just been raised, and the cannon, 
stores, and ammunition sacrificed. It 
was also the opinion of General Mur- 
I’ay, that Suchet had the power of with- 
drawing any advanced posts of his 
army when he pleased, and of rc-uni- 
ting the whole, and giving battle, when 
it suited his convenience It is neces- 
sary only to refer to his various letters 
to prove that all expectation of cutting 
off any division of the enemy, was 
deemed by Sir John Murrav to be vi- 
sionary j that, unles'ii the ene^y should 
be guilty of the greatest folly, the at- 
tempt was impracticable. Yet with 
the full kpowlcdge of all these fa(;t8, 
the danger of re-embarkation at the 
Coll de Ballaguer remaining the same 
as when General Murray before de- 
clined to embark the army at that 
point, the French armies remaining in 
force the same, and in situation im- 
proved, every ground of objection to 
continubg on shore still existing, all 
the causes of the former hasty re- 
embarkation, apd of the great sacri- 
fices which had just been made, being 
in full force, in opposition to every 
principle upon which the general had 
just been acting — the very thing is 
done and the very risks are incurred, 
which before had been so strongly 
condemned, and this too when the in- 
ducement which had operated in the 
first instance no longer existed, and 
when no adequate object can be dis- 
covered to account for so strange a 
deviation from the instructions rcceiv* , 
ed.— To pursue the detail of facts, 
wc find them precisely such the ar- 
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gUments and statements in General 
Murray's letters wcjild have led us to 
expect.— On the njght of the 15th, 
when the EnglisJ^ftpproached, the 
French their corps from 

Bandillos : in the meantime, the 

corps fi^ Barcelona advanced to 
Cambn^, about ten miles from the 
allpcd^'pcsitions. — On the 16th, the 
English troops, in pursuit of the Ban- 
dillos French division, returned with- 
out having accomplished their object, 
just as might have been expected ; 
and on the l*^th, when the allied army, 
according to the instructions, ought to 
have been ready to act again in Va- 
lencia, General Murray found himself 
still near theOoll de Ballaguer. Here 
he remained, with every prospect 
of an impending general action, to 
avoid which, on the 12th so much had 
been sac^hced, and with every risk of 
a scconl rc-embiarkation to be still 
incurrefl. Lieutenant-General Lord 
William Bcntinck then arrived on the 
17th, and the final re- embarkation of 
tlie whole army, which had a second 
time been resolved upon by General 
Murray (the idea of a general engage- 
ment having been abandoned), was, 
by the orders of Lord William Ben- 
tincH, immediately carried into execu- 
tion. 

The facts of a hasty and precipitate 
embarkation, without any previous ar- 
rangement, and the consequent aban- 
doning of a considerable portion of ar- 
tillery, stores, and ammunition, it 
seems difficult to dispute. So sudden 
was the resolution to re-embark fi- 
nally adopted, and so little were all 
parties prepared for this measure, that 
every arrangement was making, and 
every exertion employed, Ibr a more 
vigoroys prosecution of the siege, up 
to the very moment when the execu- 
tion of this new resolution had actually 
commenced. General Copons, who 
commanded the Spanish army, acting 
in ^^peration witb^ and, under the 


directions of General Murray, must 
have been led to suppose, from the in- 
*structions which he had received, that 
a battle witi| De Caen was on the 
eve of taking place, in which he was 
to take a principal share ; and the Spa- 
nish general continued to act on that 
supposition, and to remain (of course 
with considerable risk to his own 
troops) undeceived until after the guns 
in the batteries were spiked, and a large 
portion of the allied army was actual- 
ly on board the ves^ls. Nor was the 
resolution of sending the field artillery 
and cavalry for re-embarkation to a 
differeriL and somewhat distant spot, 
near the Coll de extra- 

ordinary. ']?hi8 was the precise spot 
vj^hich had been represented by Gene- 
ral Murray as so uncertain and danger- 
ous, that for this very reason, he had 
declined embarking the whole army 
there. A separation of the different 
parts of the army was of course pro- 
duced by the embarkation of the in- 
fantry alone, leaving the guns and ca- 
valry without due protection, although 
it was mainly to avoid this very evil 
that General Murray had determined 
not to allow of a delay sufficient to 
enable the admiral to preserve the tro- 
phies, which were, in consequence, 
abandoned. The fact, also, that Ad- 
miral Hallowell did offer to secure 
every thing, if Sir John Murray would 
have consented to a certain delay, 
was very' handsomely admitted by 
General Murray# Whether the delay 
proposed by the admiral might or' 
might not, according to a fair calcula- 
tion, have been permitted with safety, 
in the circiAistances in which the ge- 
neral was. placed^ whether, from the 
immediate approach of the cnemy^ or 
other causes, all additional xcal, firm- 
ness, and exertion, would have been 
unavailit)g ; and whether the deJay re- 
quired would or would not have in* 
volved the troops in a serious< affair 
with a very superior force, and have 
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been attended with the probable dc- paign, that advantage should be ta- 
struction of a considerable portion of. ken of the circinhatances which were 
the army r^^These are the only points favourable, and those errors avoided, 
on which any differenle of opinion the fatal effects* if which had been 
can exist. ^ ^ ^ already but too often^txperienced. It 

It is true, indeed, that in the instriic- was Lord Wellington's 0^‘ect to Use, 
tions sent by Lord Wellington to Ge- and at the same time carefully preserve^ 
neral Murray, there is the following that superiority of numbers which the 
passage : — « It must be understood, Spaniards then enjoyed, and whicli th-, 
however, by the general officers at the defeat and dispersion of any of their 
head of the troops, that the success of corps would have destroyed.— -How 
all our endeavours in the enshing cam- then does the passage apply to the 
paign will depend upon none of the circumstances in which General Mur- 
corps being beaten of which the ope- ray was placed ? How docs it apply, 
rating armies will be composed ; and as a defence against a charge for not 
'♦'■that ihey^wiljLh^ sufficient numbers having risked a general acUon, when 
to turn the'enemy, ' rafter than attack the result would have been attended 
them in a strong position ; and that I with glory and benefit lo the cause of 
•hall fprgivc any thing, excepting that the world then at stake > Giving it, 
one of the corps should be beaten or however, A\ due weight, how can it 
dispersed." By what ingenious argu- account for the perseverance in the 
ments this passage can be fairly quo- siege without object— for the conse- 
ted in defence of Sir John Murray, it quent losses incurred — fortlt^^ delay in 
was difficult, said his accusers, to dis- coming to the decision of rc-ernbarking 
cover; scarcely, indeed, was it^applica- that which was uselessly exposed on 
bleat all to the circumstances in which shore— foi» the want of previous ur- 
he was placed. The meaning appeals rangement— for the improper haste 
obvious : Several of the Spanish corps, and confusion attending there-embark- 
it is well known, were composed of ation when the measure was at last 
raw levies, not to be depended upon finally decided upon— and for the sub- 
when opposed to veteran troops, more sequent delay on the coast, and the re- 
eapecially when the latter were assist- landing, of the army ? Next to the loss 
e'd by position. It was also a matter of a whole corps, the loss of the e- 
of notoriety, that many of the previous quipments of an army, the loss of guns, 
failures of the Spaniards had arisen stores, and ammunition — the loss, in 
from their ^uerals not being sufficient- part, Of the means of carrying on those 
ly impressed with this unpleasant truth; sieges, which, in the general scope of 
• btit, on the contraty* suffering their the instructions, were evidently con- 
, zeal ?u^4 confidence to get the better of tcmplated in the course of the cam- 
tbeir. prudence. Thus they continual- paign, was of the utmost importance ; 

ought, such losses were scarcely less embar- 
excepf in 4 ;ases of decided advantage rassing than the loss of a Corps, more 
and suppripnty^, have been most e.y)ecially when the infinite difficulty 
carefully avoid^-. On the other hand, of replacing them in Spain is duly edn- 
th 9 only^yantngc.which the Spaniards sidered ; and according to the true 
possessedf m tfie ^superiority of meaning of the paragraph which has 
their numbers. The instructions, there- been quoted, they ought to have bwii 
fore, looking to the real state of af- most cautiously avoitM.- This pro- 
. fairs, appear naturally to prescri})e, as position, although not literally exyr.^s- 
, -a general rule in carrying on the cam- ed, must’in all fairjuss be co ?ji*dert*d 
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aa* implied in the spirit of the inUruc- 
tions ; and the interlions of the com^ 
mander of the forced should have ope- 
rated as the stro^^st inducement to 
employ every ;^caution, and to act 
with the ujtmdst zeal and activity, for 
the preV^ition of such disasters. But 
admittij^g for a moment that not only 
refusal to give battle, but the 
hasty re-embarkation also, and the 
material losses sustained in cbnsequence, 
might all be justified by an anxious 
desire to comply with the instructions, 
how could General Murray do other- 
wise than condemn himself, upon the 
veVy sarhe ^principles, for again, and 
that almost immediately and volunta- 
rily, acting in direct contradiction to 
the same instructions, according to 
his own interpretation of them, by 
placing himself in the same situation 
of danger from which he had but just 
made sixh sacriices to extricate him- 
self ? rphis he dii also at a time when 
the strong temptations to run such 
forbidden risks, viz. a i^ish for the 
reservation of a very material part of 
is important trust, and the natural 
anxiety which he must have felt to 
preserve the glOTy of the British arms 
untarnished, had altogether ceased to 
operate. 

Such were the views taken of the 
conduct of Sir John Murray by his 
accusers. The whole of these import- 
ant but unfortunate .transactions were 
afterwards submitted to a court of mi- 
litary enquiry ; by which, after a most 
pmple investigation, this officer was 
acquitted of all the charges brought a- 
gaiiut him, except that by whichlic was 
accused ef having ** unnecessarily aban- 
doned a considerable quantity of artil- 
lery and stores which he might have 
embntked in safety, such conduct being 
detrimental to the service.*^ This part 
of his conduct was ascribed by the 
SMtence of the court to a mere er- 
judgment and nothing folio w* 
the decision, as the case did 


not appear to the Prince Regent to 
call for the admonition pointed out by 
*the court. 

No blame fould be attached to mi- 
nisters for the result of this expedition* 
Marquis Wellesley took occasion to 
declare, “ th^it with respect to the force 
from Sicily, he would not now enter 
into the topios which had been a sub- 
ject for consideration on a former oc- 
casion ; he would merely observe, that 
the greats defect had been the want of 
a unity of command in the peninsula. 
7'hts defect had been remedied in the 
present campaign^ and the force at 
Alicant had been embarked by Lord 
Wellington's orders had landed 
near TarragtJfia, precisely according to 
tkat noble Lord*s plan> A report ha<l 
reached London that this force had 
been BcfeAted. He hoped in God tliat 
this report would prove to be untrue ; 
but when ministers had chosen a fit 
object, had prepared adequate means, 
and had applied them in due season, 
they fmd done all that nvfs in their 
power — the rest they must leave to 
God and to the sword ; and were the 
rumour to prove correct ^ he should ccr^ 
iainly not blame them^hey had done 
all in their power** 

General Murray vns succeeded in 
the command by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, who ordered the troops back to 
Alicant. While Suchet marched to- 
wards Tarragona, the Spanish generals 
the Duke del Parqtte, Klio, anp Villa- 
campa, advanced from different points^ 
on Palencia. Suchet, on receiving in-* 
telligence of the re*erobarkati6n of 
General Murray, immediately hurried^ 
back, in hope# of striking a blow^f 
against soriie’one^of these corps ^ but | 
they all succeeded in making theif te- F 
treat without loss. ’ ' ^ 

Lord William Bentinck did hot at;^ 
tempt to renew the expedition Si'gaini^^ 
Tarragona } but, joining himself to 
Spanish armies, proceeded, In concer***^ ' 
with them, to attack the French fore ,, 
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in Palencia. What resistance Suchet 
might have made in other circumstan- 
ces, it is impossible to conjecture ; but ' 
the triumphant passage of the Ebro 
by Lord Wellington \eft him no 
choice but to retreat. On the 5th of 
July he evacuated Palencia, and retired 
towards the Ebro, leaving garrisons in 
Peniscola, Murviedro, and Denia. The 
allied army, however, was not detain- 
ed by these barriers ; but, after invest- 
ing the fortresses, it advanced, and 
crossed the Ebro at Pinaras. The 
French having retired upon Barcelona, 
the allies blockaded Tortosa, advanced 
to Villa Franca, and prepared to form 
the siege of Taiiagona. Suchet how- 
ever determined on making an effort 
to relieve this place. Uniting to his 
army all the troops udiich could be 
spared from Barcelona and the heigh- 
bouring garrisons, he assembled a force 
of from twenty to twenty-five thou- 
sand men ; on the 14th he advanced to 
Altafulla ; and on the i5th drove 
back the advanced jwsts of the^British 
army. Lord William Bcntinck was 
unable to derive any aid from General 
Elio, who was blockading Tortosa ; 
his force was thus inferior to that un- 
der Suchet ; and he had not been able 
to gain any advantageous position. 
He therefore determined to fall back, 
and allow Suchet to enter Tarragona. 
The#French general, however, did not 
^attempt to preserve the place, or to 
maintain this advanced position ; ha- 
ving destroyed the works, he withdrew 
*^he garrison, and again retired towards 
Barctiona. 

In the beginning of September, the 
‘fdlied army again undertook a forward 
movement^ encouraged by the belief 
that a very considerable part of the 
Trench forces in the jpriiicipality had 
jbecn recfcntty withdmwo. The re- 
^aiadejr continued at jE^rcelonai and 


along the Llobregat. Lord Bentinck 
therefore established his army at Villa 
Franca, and in th! villages in its front, 
extending as far^^as the Llobregat 
mountains. The ackance, under Ge- 
neral Sarsfield, was in the pass 

of Ordal, a post of very greit., strength, 
and commanding the high rWd from 
Barcelona. Intelligence arrived ^hat 
Suchet was collecting his army ; and 
that 12,000 men had been united at 
Molino del Rey ; Lord Bentinck, 
however, placed such reliance on the 
strength of the position at Ordal, as to 
be under no apprehensions on that 
side. He conceived the army to be 
assailable only by turning its left, at 
Martorell $ but, even supposing the 
enemy to have suceeded in that attempt, 
the retreat could still have been effected 
without molestation. At midnight of 
the 12th, however, the French attack- 
ed the pass of Ordal with nhS^^^s 

f reatlv superior, tha^the Spanis.h corps 
efenuing it was driven from its posi- 
tion, surrounded, and forced to save 
itself by dispersing among the moun- 
tains. A considerable number of pri- 
soners, and four pieces of cannon, fell 
into the hands of tie enemy. The 
British army immediately broke up, 
and set out in full retreat towards 
Tarragona, closely pressed by the ene- 
my. The British cavalry in the rear, 
however, though far inferior in num^ 
bers, covered the retreat by its gallan- 
try ; and the aftny arrived without 
loss in front of Tarragona. 

As it was judged expedient that the 
grand effort against France should be 
made on the side of the Western Py- 
renees, the third Spanish finny was 
detached to co-operate with Loro Wd- 
lington. The remainder of the troops 
in the east of the peninsula continued 
to act on the dcfeniiTe. 
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Spanish Affairs continued. — Battles of the Pyrenees.^^Fall of St Sebasiutn^ 
qfJPampluna*- -Invasion f France hy the<Britisk Army. 


The grand operations in the north 
of Spain still carried on with the 
most briliant sii^ess, under the eye of 
Marqun Wellington. The siege of 
St S^astian wasiQaintained with ex- 
traordinary vigour, • ^ne of the prin- 
cipal out-works had beeit already ap- 
proached 5 and on the morning of the 
17th of July General Graham deter- 
mined to hazar4 an assault. The va- 
lour of the troops surmounted every 
obstacle ; the place was stormed ; the 
enemy driven down the hill on which 
it is situated ; and forcedi after burn- 
ing the village of St Martino, to with- 
draw precipitately into the town of St 
Sebastian. The trenches were imme- 
diately opened against the body of the 
place, and there appeared a fair pros- 
pect of its being compelled to surren- 
der. 

Buonaparte, while occupied with the 
great contest which he was about to 
linage on the banks of the* Elbe, had 
in sp^ measure neglected the opera- 
tions of which thje peninsula was the 
theatre. He had recalled thence many 
of his generals and even Soqlt, who 
long held the chief command. But 
nd^ wmen in one short month, hit 


§ rand army had been swept out of 
pain ; when the frontier harriers were 
about to fall, and to leave the finest 
provinces of France itself exposed to 
invasion, alarm seized him, and he per- 
ceived ^that this was a contest which, 
even under the most urgent pressure 
of other wars, could not be disregard- 
ed. Of the immense levies which were 
at this time raising, a part was desti- 
ned to fill up the exhausted ranks of 
the arniy now stationed , within the 
French frontier ; and Soult, whose ta.«* 
lents appeared equal to such an exi- 
gency, hastened from Germany to re- 
assume the chief command. The crisit 
was urgent ; and so soon as the orga- 
nization of the army was in any degree 
established, he felt that he was impe- 
riously called upon to make a grand 
effort for the rebef of the two fortresa- 
cs, the reduction of which must 
a fatal blow to all the prospects ^]F 
French dominion 

Lord Wellington wa^ at tbiOb<>- 
ment beset with considerable dimcttl< 
ties. He had to maintain 
two sieges, conducted at a obnmefabl^ 
distance from each other ; audit wa 
thus impossible to avoid the 
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nience of dividing his army. The Py- 
renees indeed afforded strong posi- 
tions ; yet were they unfavourable in 
several respects to thf present ar- 
rangement of his force. As they con- 
sist of a number of long and deep val- 
lies, separated from each other by lof- 
ty parallel chains of mountains, the 
troops who defended thc'uc vallies were 
thus in a great measure cut off from all 
communication with each other. The 
enemy could choose the line of his ad- 
vance, throw his whole force into it, 
and push before him the division by 
which it might be guarded, while the 
other corps, separated by almost im- 
'passable barriers, could lend no assist- 
ance. Upon this position of the allies 
Soult founded his plan of operatione> 
He hoped by attacking separately one 
of the covering armies, to defeat and 
drive it before him, and then throw 
himself on the flank and rear of the 
other army. He expected not only 
to relieve the blockaded fortresses, but 
to drive the whole of the allied' armies 
in confusion behind the Ebro. 

Of the two fortresses St Sebastian 
alone was in immediate danger ; it 
seemed probable, therefore, that the 
first grand attack of the enemy would 
be against the force by which this siege 
was covered. Such seems to have been 
the expectation of Lord Wellington 
when he established his head-quarters 
at Lesaca, at a small distance from St 
Sebastian. The two roads leading from 
Pampluna were, however, covered by 
^^divisions of the British army ; one, 
unde/ General Hill, in the Puerto de 
Maya ; theother, under General Byng, 
fan the extreme right, at Roncesvalles. 

' Against these troops^a very formidable 
1 attack was directed. 

; The British troops were now about 
Pto be engaged, almost for the first time, 
that system of mountain warfare in 
^ which the French had been hitherto 
la'.nrivalied* Their habits of body and 


diet in a peculiar manner fit them for this 
species of operations ; andevery one will 
recollect howjimp^rtant weretheadvan- 
tages which they'^w^guired in Switzer- 
land by their mountatfv operations un- 
der Lccourbe. The whole range of the 
movements they had now to make was 
comparatively small ; for the e^ might 
from the top of the highest of?he 
mountains have taken in the positions 
of all the columns of the two armies-— 
the positions of above 1C)0,000 men. 
These columns were placed among 
mountains where cavalry could not act, 
and cannon could not be conveyed. 

The allied armies had possession of 
the principal passes of the mountains'. 
In front of Soult, at St^^Jean Pied de 
Port, was General Byng's brigade ; 
Morillo’s corps was at the pass of Ron- 
cesvalles ; behind was Sir Lowry Cole, 
with the 4th division, ec'Tlscarrct ; 
General Picton's div^.Ion being in re- 
serve, at Olaque. ^etween the valley 
of Ronccsvalles the Port de Maya 
there is a la’‘ge space which does not 
appear to have been occupied by any 
force. To Port de Maya, in the val- 
ley of Bastan, and to l^oncesvalles, the 
distance is nearly equal from St Jean 
Pied de Port. The valley of Bastan was 
occupied by General Hill, with the se- 
cond division, and by the Conde d'- 
Amaranthe’s Spanish corps. On one 
flank were the light and 7th divisions, 
at Pera, Port de^Echelar, and on the 
heights of Barbura ; the 6th division 
was in reserve at St Estevan, on the 
Bidassoa. General Longa extended 
the line of communication from the 
Bidassoa to the Urumca— from a divi- 
sion posted at St F.chelar to Sir Tho- 
mas Graham’s, employed before St Se- 
bastian,— Soult had one great object 
in view in the first instance, and to ef- 
fect this he made two movements t>r 
attacks, the one real, and the other a 
feint. By the first he hoped to sccMre 
his immediate object, and by the ot^ 
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to keep the attention and force of hid 
antagonists employed in such a manner 
as to prevent their “disturbing him in 
his 6peration8. From St Jean Pied dc 
Port he proceeded in two directions. 
He led on a force of 35,000 men him- 
self ; and, bursting through the pass of 
Roncesvalles, he hoped to confoiHid 
his*enemy and to reach Pampluna. The 
other part of his army moved upon the 
valley of Bastan, to force the British 
position at Port de Maya. At these 
two points, Roncesvalles and Port de 
Maya, the British force was greatly 
inferior to that of the enemy. 

On the 24rth of July Soult attacked 
in great force the position occupied by 
General HiU, who though driven from 
it at first by superior numbers, instant- 
ly recovered the most essential point 
of it, an^ would soon have regained 
the whole. in the meantime an 

attack on a ml^lh greater scale, with 
b(\wteii 30 and men, was made 

upon General Byn^i^position at Ron- 
cesvalLes ; and althou^. reinforced by 
another division, under Sir Lowry 
Cole, the allies were at length over- 
powered, and compelled to give way* 
They took post at Zerbiri ; and Ge- 
neral Hill, whose rear was now threat- 
ened, fell back upon Inirita. These 
corps had thus lost their direct com- 
munication with Lord Wellington, and 
were left alone to defend the blockade 
of Pampluna against the overwhelming 
force witli which the enemy was pour- 
ing in to relieve it. In these circum- 
stances, two British divisions, with a 
small part of the Spanish force cover- 
ing the blockade, took a position im- 
mediately in front of the place. 

On the 27th, Soult arrived in sight 
of the walls of Pampluna, and immedi- 
ately began operations for its relief. 
Not having yet brought up all his 
troops, he contented himself with at- 
^ckiog a column placed upon a hill, 
<^ch formed an important part of th« 


British position ; but a Spanish and 
Portuguese regiment, with the 4-Oth 
British, defended it against all his ef- 
forts. On ’^he 28th another British 
division arrived ; and the enemy, also 
reinforced, began a contest of the most 
furious character. His main effort was 
directed against the fourth division, 
under General Picton ; but the French 
were every where repulsed, unless at 
one point, where a Portuguese batta- 
lion hawng been overpowered, the 
enemy were enabled to establish them- 
selves on the line of the allies. By the 
efforts of some British regiments, how- 
ever, they were driven from the heights 
with immense loss, and were entirely 
disabled. — In the course of the 28th 
Generals Hill and Dalhousie arrived 
with their divisions, and placed them- 
selves in line with the rest of the Bri- 
tish force.— On the 29th andSOth these 
two great armies continued to view 
each other, neither daring to attack 
the formidable heighto on which its 
autagdnist was posted. But in the 
course of these days the enemy silently 
withdrew a considerable body of troops 
from the front where the former ac- 
tions had taken places and moved them 
to the right, with a view of attacking 
the British left under Sir Rowland 
Hill, trusting to the natural strength 
of the ori^in^ position, that the troops 
still remaining would be able to main- 
tain it. On the :iQth, accordingly. 
General Hill was attacked, and obliged 
to fall back from the range of hills 
which he occupied to the one immedi- 
ately behind. But Lord Wellington^ 
seeing the cnemy^s line weakened, inttc 
stantfy seized his opportunity ; he dcl|tt 
tached Lord I^alhousie and Gexiefa||| 
Picton to drive* the enemy front the#.^ 
formidable heights on whiim his righ/ii 
and left rested ; and the operatic^ut 
having been rapidly accomplished, t^d « 
centre advanced to join in ,t)ke atta<^31ei 
These efforts wore crowneii with t' *, 
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most brilliant success, and the enemy, 
driven from one of the strongest posi- 
tions which it was possible for troops ' 
to occupy, were soon in full retreat to- 
wards their own frontier. To cover 
their retreat they placed a strong rear- 
guard in the pass of Donna Maria, 
from which, however, it was driven by 
Lord Dalhousie. The retreat now re- 
sembled a flight ; many prisoners were 
brought in, and a large convoy with 
baggage was taken at the^town of 
Ehzonda. The French endeavoured, 
however, to make another stand at the 
/ Puerto de Echalar, immediately within 
the Spanish frontier ; but two of their 
divisions were driven from these heights 
the most brilliant style, by a single 
British division ; and l^ult was com- 
pelled reluctantly to abandon the o£- 
j|ct of all his exertions* 

Thus terminated these great con- 
flicts. How different was the result 
from that expected by the French ge- 
neral, may be discovered by attending 
to his proclamation to the army on ta- 
king the command. In this address 
he states, that he had been sent by 
the emperor to the command of his 
armies in Spain ; and that his imperial 
majesty^s instructions and his own in- 
tentions were, to drive the British a- 
•erpss the Ebro, and celebrate the em- 
peror^s birth-day in the town of Vitto- 
lia.'* It so Happened, however, that 
the Prince of Orange arrived in Lon- 
don with the intelligence of the ene- 
my having been driven into France 
on the very day which -hey bad fixed 
for celebrating their own triumphs. 

. Soult, expected not only to relieve 
Pai^pluna, but to fix himself again on 
the Bbro,. and unite with Sachet’s 
army* Tl^at he should so soon have 
coUected a force of 70,000 men— the 
^number engaged in the late battles, — 
^xnight appear extraordinary; but it 
mmt be recollected that the armistice 
the north was signed the day before 


the battle of Vittoria, and as troops 
were not immediately wanted in Ger- 
many, many divisions which must 
otherwise have been sent thither, were 
dispatched to the frontiers of Spain, 
where hostilities were still carried on, 
and the danger was most pressing. 

^Much speculation was now excited 
as to the future operations of the Bri- 
tish commander. Some affected to 
doubt whether he would enter France, 
while others conceived this step to be 
the necessary result of his previous 
operations. A descent into the south 
of France seemed to be advisable in 
every point of view, military as well as 
moral — military^ because while the al- 
lies remained on the Sj^anish side of 
the Pyrenees, the enemy must always 
have had the power of attacking the 
different passes, while it must have 
been impossible for themf-rnhlcss they 
established a post in jj>*ance, to ascer- 
tain his movementf^— what reit^fopcc- 
ments he received^'*or what projects he 
had in conte|;r^Tation ; moraU oecause 
Buonaparte had always represented 
France as a country not exposed to 
invasion : *‘the sacred country,” which 
none of her antagonists dared to enter ; 
but when the people of France found 
a British army in their own territories, 
this circumstance, it was thought, must 
abate very much their pride and confi- 
dence in their arms. When they saw 
an invading army in France, they 
could have no d6ubt of the failure of 
their projects upon Spain ; and the al- 
lies might then say to them with truth. 
See the result of your treacherous at- 
tempts against this fine country : his- 
tory does not furnish an instance of 
greater crime, aii example of more in- 
mray, than this invasion of Spain. But 
mark the result— the unburied bones 
of half a million of your countrymen 
whiten the valleys and mountains of the 
invaded country, and yet you have pot 
been able to effect your purpose. Spv jn 
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hds been wrested from your grasp, tionsofLordWcllington were prompt, 
and a British army has come to turn skilful, and consecutive ; aad that tne 
the evils of invasion against yourselves, valour and steadiness of the British 
—Such, it was said, must be the moral troops were admirable. He desired 
advantages of the invasion of France.— his soldiers not to forget, however, that 
The measure, besides, could be attend- it was to the benefit of their example 
ed with no hazard to the invader. Sta- the British owed their present military 
tioned on this side the Pyrenees, Lord character. This was certainly true ; it 
Wellington could have no apprehension had been to *jhc example the French 
for his rear while he commanded the afforded Europe of being invariably 
passes; and if he had done nothing more beaten when they hazarded a battle with 
than occupy the country to Bayonne, British troops, that the latter owed 
he would not only have wounded the their present military character. Lord 
pride and weakened the character of Wellington and Lord Nelson were in- 
the French government, but he would debted for their reputation to an unin* 
have been able, if he l»ad chosen, to terrupted series of victories over the 
make the south of France provide sub- land and sea forces of France ; and rto 
sistence for his troops. imall addition had been made by this 

How bitter were the disappoint- y^try Soult to tlie military character o'V 
ments which the French had already the British general and nis armies.*- • 
sustained, was apparent frSm a variety Aftef this censure of his predecesso v 
of circurfKl^nces. The proclamation and boast of what he would effect him- 
which Soult a^ressed to the troops self — after threatening to drive the 
the coril^and, and which has British across the Ebro, and date hii 
alrMtfy been notid^d, seems to prove dispatches from Vittoria, what had 
.that the French armiV9tl''^jd lost much Soult tbeen able to do against thii 
of their ardour in the course of this “ motley levy,'* which a skilful gene- 
peninsular war, and required every sti- ral might easily have discomfited ? The 
mulus to encourage their exertions^— very same thing that Jourdan had done. 

In this curious document there was Jourdan was' beaten and driven out of 
much promise of what the general Spain; and nobody could afSrm that 
would effect himself, with the usual the fate of Soult was very different, 
sprinkling of French falsehood. Soult The efforts of the enemy in the field , 
had the folly to assert what no one had proved unavailing to avert thf,; 
could believe — that the British army downfall oftheir fortresses. AtStSc.*- 
was much superior in numbers to that bastian, however, they had displayed 
of the enemy when It advanced to the more than their usual dexterity in fort .i- 
Douro; he added, however, that a good fying the place; but a breacb havir4g 
general might have discomfited this been effected, the assault was ordered to 
motley levy." Timorous and pusilla- take place at day^break of the^25»:h.,^ 
nimouB councils, however, he says, The storming party, (about v 

were followed ; fortresses were aban- men,) were ordered to assemble in 
doned ; the marches were disorderly ; trcncnes, and the^ explosion of the 
and a veteran army was compelled to was to be the signal for advance, 
yield all its acquisitions. Or the bat- uncovered approach from the tr^ht^^e 
tie of Vittoria he says, that the re- to the breach was about SOO yardfu* 
suit would have been different had the in length, before an extensitb front 
general been worthy of his troops, al- works, and over very diifictilt grc.iund so 
M^gh he confesses that the disposi- consisting of rocks covered with s^erj ^ 
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weed and intermediate pools of water. 
The 6re of the place was yet entire, 
and the breach was flanked by two 
towers, which, though considerably in- 
jured, were still occupied. 

At five in the morning the mine was 
sprung, which destroyed much of the 
counterscarp and glacis, and created 
astonishment in the enemy posted on 
the works near to it. Tney abandon- 
cd them for the moment, and the ad- 
vance of the storming- party reached the 
Breach without much resistancTc. When 
they attempted to ascend the breach, 
however, the enemy opened a destnic- 
,live fire, and threw down a profusion 
of shells from the towers on the flanks, 
and from the summit of the breach. 
"The assaulting pai ty returned into the 
trenches with the loss of nearly 10© 
men killed, and 400 wounded. .The 
advanced guard, with Lieutenant Jones, 
who led them, were made prisoners on 
the breach, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir R. Fletcher was wounded at the 
4amc time in the trenches. — This assault 
^oes not appear to have failefi from 
want of exertion, but because the fire 
of the place had been left entire, and 
the distance of the covered approaches 
ironi the breach was too great. The 
troops art said io the Gazette to have 
>^one their duty ; but it was beyond 
ihd power qf gdlantry to overcome 
the difficulties opposed to them. Sir 
Graham’^s words arc, notwith- 
standing the distinguished gallantry of 
the troops employed, the attack did 
n ot succeed. ‘ The enemy occupied in 
fcirce all thi defences of the. place which 
looked that way, and from which, and 
around the breach, they were en- 
abled to bring so destructive a fire of 
gr4pe and musketry, •flanking and en- 
nlading the column, and to throw over 
ifo many hand-grenades 0n the troops, 
ibat it became ncccsSarjT tO desist from 
attack. Though this attack has 
it would be gr^at injustice not 


to assure your lordship that the troops 
conducted themselves with their usual 
gallantry, and only retired when I 
thought a further perseverance in the 
attack would have occasioned a useless 
sacrifice of brave men.^' 

The breach having thus proved im- 
practicable, all the operations of the 
siege were to be recommenced ; the 
repulfic of the French army, however, 
left the allies at full liberty to carry 
them on. Their first object was to 
cut off the communication which the 
besieged carried on by sea with the 
coast of France ; and Sir George Col- 
lier, with a party of marines, stormed 
the island of Santa Clara, which lies 
at the mouth of the'harbour, and took 
the garrison prisoners. New breach- 
ing batteries were, in the mean time, 
laiscd and oarried forward with such 
vigour, that on the 31st oLA-ugust it 
was determined to njake'^another as- 
sault. The result of jriis, however, an.- 
peared in the fij-st i^tance to bd^jy^ry 
doubtful. ^ 

The coliifcfffs for the assault movei 
out of the trenches, and in a few mi- 
nutes after the advance of the forlorn 
hope the enemy exploded tv/o mines, 
which destroyed part of the walls, but 
as the troops were not in very close 
order, nor very near the wall, theii* loss 
was not great. From the Mirador 
and battery del Principe, on the castle, 
the fire of grape and shells was opened 
on the columns, and continued while 
they were disputing the breach. The 
main curtain, which had been com- 
pletely breached, was strongly occu- 
pied by grenadiers \ the left branch of 
the horri-work was also well-manned ; 
a heavy fire was maintained on the 
breach, great part of which was expo- 
sed ; but a tower called Amezquita, 
on the left, was fortunately not manned. 
By the extremity of the curtain the 
breach was accfessible ; but the enemy’s 
position there was commanding, 
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ascent much exposed to the fire of 
the besieged* Behind the breach was 
a perpendicular fall from 15 to 25 
feet in depth, under which were the 
iniirts'of the houses, and part of the 
walls still left at intervals, by which 
alone it was possible to descend. A 
line of retrcncnment, carried along these 
ruins, was strongly occupied by the 
enemy, and entir^y swept the coiiimcd 
summit of the breach. 

The storming parties advanced to 
the breach, and remained on the side 
■of it without ascending the summit, as 
they were prevented by the heavy fire 
from the entrenched ruins within. 
Many desperate efforts were made to 
gain the summit without effect ; fresh 
troops were cent on successively, as 
fast as they could be filed out of the 
trenches ; and 500 Portuguese, in two 
detachmcct^ forded the river Urumca, 
near its moullty^ pndcr a heavy fire of 
^^ape and musk^Uy; 

greatest ciFcultics had thus 

J resented tbcmsclve^ ifter the troops 
ill got to the breach, “ Tfftver was any 
thing,*’ says Sir Thomas Graham, ** so 
fallacious as its external appearance. 
Notwithstanding its great extent, there 
was but oiiQ. point where it was pos- 
sible to enter, and there by single files. 
All the inside of the wall, to the 
riglit of the curtain, formed a per- 
pendicular scarp of at least 20 feet 
to the level of.the streets, so that the 


narrow ridge of the curtain itself, 
formed by the breaching of its end and 
front, was the only accessible point. 
During the suspension of the opera- 
tions of the siege, from want of ammu- 
nition, the enemy had prepared every 
means of defence which art could de- 
vise, so that great numbers of men 
were covered by intrenchments and tra- 
verses in the horn-work — on the ram- 
parts of the curtain— and within the 
town opposite to the breach, and ready 
io jour a most destructive fire of mus- 


ketry on both flanks of the approach 
to the top of the narrow ridge of the 
•curtain. Every thing that the most 
determined bravery could attempt was 
repeatedly triJd in vain by the troops, 
who were brought forward from the 
trenches in succession. No man out- 
lived the attempt to gain the ridge ; 
vet a secure jodgement could never 
have been obtained without occupying 
a part of the curtain.” 

The breach was. now covered with 
troops rei^aimng in the same unfavour- 
able situation, and unable to gain the 
summit : upwards of two hours of con- 
tinued and severe exertion had elapsed. 

On the instant Sir Thomas Graham 
adopted a new expedient ; he ordered 
the guns to be turned against the cur- 
t^n. It was manifest %at unless this 
could be done with almost unexampled 
precision, the assailants must have suf-^ 
fered more severely than their enemies 
—for the fire, to be effectual, must 
have been elevated only a few feet above 
the heads of our own. troops in the 
breach; But it was directed with ad- 
mirable precision, and proved effectual. 
By a happy chance a quantity of com- 
bustibles exploded witnin the breach, 
and the French began to waver *, the 
assailants made fresh efforts ^ the ra- 
velin and left branch of the horn-work 
were abandoned by the enemy; tfie 
entrenchment within the breach was 
soon deserted by them, and the assail- 
ants got over the ruins and gained the ^ 
curtain. 

The troops being now assembled in • 
great numbers on the breach, poshed 
into the town ; the garrison, dispirit- f- 
ed by its severe loss, and intimidated | 
by the perseverance and bravery of the i 
assailants, was quickly driven from: all ' 
its intrenchments (except theconvettiot * 
Teresa,) into the castle. From tlie>u« 
perior height of the curtain— a circuiti- « 
stance of which Sir T. Graham had so 
promptly availed himself, thea^er| 
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in the batteries on the right of tlic cers and 512 men were in hospital.-*** 
Urumea were able to keep up a fire on There were expended by the besie- 
that part during the assault ; and as* gers in these operations, more than 
the artiUery was extremely well served, 70,000 shot and shells, and upwards of 
k occasioned a severe loss to the ene* 500,000lbs« of gunpowder, 
my, and probably produced the explo- From the account which has been 
•ion which led to nnal success. given of this siege, it must be evident 

The assailants had upwards of 500 tjiat the defence of breaches made and 
men killed, and 1500 wounded : of the stormed under such circumstances is 


garrison, besides those who were killed 
and wounded during the assault, 700 
were made prisoners in the ^pwn. Of 
the engineers, Lieuteoant-Colonel Sir 
R. Fletcher, Bart. Captains Rhodes 
and Collier, were killed ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Burgoyne, and Lieutenants 
Barry and Marshall, were wounded. 

So soon as the town was carried, 
preparations were made to reduce the 
castle. The plan of attack was to erect 
batteries on the north of the town, and 
breach some of the main points of the 
defences of the castle* The town, 
which had been on fire ever since the 
assault, from the quantity of ammuni- 
tion and combustibles of all SQrts scat- 
tered around, was now nearly con- 
sumed g and the flames had proved a 
great impediment to carrying (he ap- 
proaches forward. The cnemy^s $re, 
however, lud been nearly silenced^ since 
theassault g and the roofs of the remain- 
ing houses and the steeples were pre- 
pared for musketry, the fire of which 
was to open, vvhen the assault on the 
easde shoidd %$ommence* 

The batteries opened on the castle 
from the left of the attack. The fire 
was extr^ely powerful and well di- 
rectl<l« plptoghing up every part of the 
confined lipace hf the castle : the ene- 
fny kept concealed chiefly in little nar- 
row trenches, which they had made 
dopg the front of the heights, but 
they lost many men# A white flag 
was at last Wsted, aod .^e garrison 
I> surreodeied prisone^a. of war its 
^ numheri had pecawMccd to 80 offi- 
and 1756 men, of whbih ^ 


so very advantageous, that against an 
intelligent governor, and a brave garri- 
son, accident alone can give the assault 
a tolerable chance of success. As the 
fire of the batteries is entirely directed 
to breaching, the enemy’s troops, pre- 
viously to tne assault, sustain little or 
no loss ; and as their front is restricted, 
it can be fully occupied, while a suffi- 
cient number of men remain to form 
strong reserves. The assailants have no 
help from their works, and depend fbr 
success entirely on their Ojith exertions ; 
while the height of slfAiation, with the 
difficulty of ascent j^<p the ruins . of ;lit 
wall, give a decided superiority :o the 
besieged. addition, the breach 

be well intrenched, and the governor 
has made use of the precautions re- 
commended in eveiy treatise on de- 
fence, by covering the approach to the 
breach; and preserving a powerful flank 
fire, both direct and vertical, to play 
on the eolumns during the struggle, 
no conceivable superiority of. courage 
over a brave enemy , will counterba- 
lance such advanta^s. It is no dis- 
paragement, the^^, to the troops, 
that they failed in tne first assault on 
the 25th of July, and succeeded on the 
31 St of August, in a great measure by 
the unexpected accuracy of fire from 
distant batteries, and the accidental ex<* 
plosion of the enemy’s shells and 
munition/ which gave their heroic ex<* 
ertions a chance of success. Had'the 
contest been merely that of mad to 
man, the result would not have remain* 
ed long do^tfuWfor the troops car« 
riedvthoffplll^^ submit 
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ai the first rush. The French, who On the morning of the Slst, the very 
seem to have expected this, endeavour- day of the storming of St Sebastian, 
ed to render the further advance of the he crossed in great force, and attack- 
assailants impracticable, and to concen- ed the Spanish troops posted on the 
trate such a fire on the spot as to make hills at a little distance. The attack 


it impossible to remain exposed to it, 
while the confined space of the sum- 
mit of the breach pi'evented the assail- 
ants from using any cover against its 
effects. 

The events of this day are highly 
honourable and encouraging to the 
British soldier, as- they prove that 
when his labour aids his courage by 
carrying the approaches completely to 
the wall, and when the assault of the 
breach is duly suppoited by a close 
fire from the trenches, his success is 
ensured. The’iidvantages must then be 
all on his side ; and how shall a few 
worn -out and dispirited meft, exposed 
to a murdei fire every time they at- 
tempt to stand Op, resist the attack of 
.^le^ies elated witlx^auccesi, and requi- 
ring only one effoikmore to cro^n 
th^ labours. The oldV.s^tned maxim 
•^h this subject cannot, however, be too 
much attended to,— at a siege neVer 
to attempt any thing by force ^ich can 
be obtained by labour and art.” The 
regular mode of gaining a breach is so 
certain, so simple, and so bloodless, 
that it is much to be preferred to any 
other, and forms so advantageous a 
contrast to the open assaults in Spain, 
unaided by fire from the trenches, that 
tlierc are tew wh0|||fiir not regr^ the 
inability of the Bntish army to have 
adopted it on all occasions. 

Souk made another unsuccessful ef- 
fort about this time. A force, chiefly 
Spanish, was drawn up along the left 
bank of the Biilassoa, in a, position 
which covered all the approaches to 
St Sebastian. As the enemy occupied 
the height which Overhangs the op* 
TOsite banks, and which he had forti- 
fied with pnnon, he could command 
point the passage of the river. 

Vot. VI. TAUT f. 


was repulsed at once in the most gal- 
lant manner, and repeated attempts 
had uniformly -the same result. In the 
afternoon, having still the command of 
the river, the French passed over an 
additional body of troops, which, join- 
ed to the former, made a new and des- 
perate attack on the Spanish positions. 
They were instantly driven back iii the 
same prompt and gallant manner as for- 
merly ; and the enemy, losing all hope, 
entirely withdrew his troops. Lord 
Wellington, who bad not hitherto pla- 
ced fuil confidence m the Spanish 
armies, posted a British division on 
each of their flanks $ but their own va- 
lour was equal to the occasion, and td 
aid was necessary. This day, in short,' 
may be conridCted as finally retrieving 
the tarnished reputation of the S^- 
nish arnn. 

When the French made this attempt 
to penetrate by the high road to St 
Sebastian, they about the same thne 
crossed the Bidassoa higher^ upi with 
a view of gaining the place by a cir- 
cuitous route through Oyax^Utr. They 
attacked a Portuguese brigade, which 
was stationed at that place, and wbicfa,^ 
though reinforced, was unable to Utah)* 
tain the position, biit fell back up^n 
another, which equally covered St Se- 
bastian. The enemy fihding all his 
attempts frunkss, withdrew behind the 
Bidassoa* The immediate fall of the 
fortressrendaredit unUiScessarytomake.- 
any further efforts. 

Some discussioni of an unpkasijbC 
nature took place about this time 
tween Lord Wellington and the S{m^ 
nish goVe^ment. His lordidl^' had 
advanced into Sp^n in th(S ciObfideUce 
and with the Uuderstandingj, the 
army of that country Should be placed 
K 
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under the command of officers, on 
vrhose co*operatioii he could rely. 
He. had particularly stipulated, that 
the chief command of the provinces 
through which he to pass, and 
of the armies levied from them, sliould 
be entrusted to Castanos, an officer, 
not perhaps of very shining abilities, 
but of great wort^ integrity, and 
candour. The digniOy of his charac- 
ter, and his conciliatory manners, ren- 
dered him an admirable instrument 
for conciliating the British and Spaui- 
ards. It was in this capacity Lord 
Wellington wished to employ him. 
While the Gallician army was ably led 
by General Giron, Castanos went 
through the provinces, maintaining or- 
der, and forwarding supplies. An ad- 
ministration unfriendly to him haying 
come into power, took advantage of 
his. military inactivity to remove him 
from the command which he held ; 
while other changes were made, contra- 
Ty , as Lord Wellington conceived, to 
the engagement originally entered into 
with him» without his# advice or 
concurrence. Such conduct to such 
a man, .and a man to whom Spain was 
80 deeply indebted, can admit pf no 
lustihcation. Lord Wellington^ in a 
letter to ; the Spanish minister of war, 
rema^e^ that the local situation of 
f the 4tb army prevented its being form- 
ed into a corps, at the head of which 
.tlaie, capjtaiivgeneral could be placed, 

; ^ith any Jrega*’<^ propriety, con- 

sidering the (%nity of his office, ^tbat 
on. this account, ^ and at his (Lord 
Waljiiugton’s^ request, General Casta- 
yi&a jplia^ his head-quartera with his 
Ip^diWp/* jthose of tjhe Pqrtu- 

Castile, a^d .Ga)li<da h that amippg 
duties. pf t)iat was tliat 

of establishing dp^<>ritie8 

ip : different: pud cities 


which the enemy was evacuating a 
duty which Castauos could not nave 
discharged had he been literally at tlu' 
head of the Uh army, — that it \v:\^ 
himself and not Genml Caatanos, win' 
suggested the propriety of his excel- 
lency being employed in this manner,—- 
that the conduct of the Spanish go- 
. vernment in this respect was a direct 
breach of the contract vsrhich had in- 
duced him to take the command of the 
Spanish armies,— that, however great 
his desire might be to serve the Spanish 
nation, he could not submit to such 
injurious treatment, and that the can« 
tract must be fulfilled, if it was desired 
that he should retain the command. — 
His lordship also com^dained of the 
removal pf General Giron without any 
reason assigned. Buf although Lord 
Wellington in the first instance ad- 
dressed this letter to the regency, he 
had the magnanimity rot’to suffer his 
private wrongs tc(, mtei fere with his 
exertions for the public cause, 
tinued to conmv^r for the natidu which 
thus injui|;iir^.mim. 

Every thing now indicated the in- 
tention of the British commander to 
cross the Pyrenees, and to carry the war 
into the heart of France ; this measure 
was delayed only until his rear should 
have been secured by the fall of Pam- 
pluna. In the meantime it appeared 
expedient to Lord Wellington to cross 
the Btdassoa, and drive the enemy from 
the, posts which he was fortifying be- 
hind that riveh 0i> 

The left of th^ allied army crossed 
the river on the 7th October, in front 
of Anda^, and near to Montagne 
Vertc. The British and Portuguese 
troops took seven pieces of cannon bn 
this part of the line, and the Spaaikli 
troops^ who crossed the fords above the 
bridge, one pieces , At the same tin&e 
Major-General Batoi^Aiten attacked 
the light division, at f th^. Puerto Dc 
Eilra^ and Don P, Giron attacked the 
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enemy^ entrenchmentG on the moun- 
tain of La Riuna. These troops car- 
ried every thingi)efore them until they 
arrived at the foot of the rock, which 
provcsd inaccessible. On the morning 
of the 8th, the attack was renewed on 
the right of the enemy's position by 
the same troops, and the point was 
instantly carried in the moat gallan*t 
manner. The enemy then withdrew 
from all parts of his position.— The ob- 
ject was now accomplished; France was 
entered ; and that country, which, for 
twenty years, had never been trodden 
by hostile foot, now saw a mighty in- 
vading army established within its 
frontier. 

A new epoch in the war was now 
celebrated,— -i^yictory had been gained 
by a British general and army within 
the French territories. How many 
reflections crowded at once upon the 
mind ! About, ten years before, Great 
Britain was arming her whole popula- 
tion to resist a French invasion, and 
now her troops had jpvaded France. 
ln.180.;, no man doubted a descent 
on the British shores would be attempt- 
ed ; and the legislature was exclusively 
occupied in devising the means of re- 
pellingit. In 1813, almost the first pro- 
ceeding of the legislature when it met, 
was to^ vote thanks to the brave troops 
who had defeated the enemy upon his 
own territories, and established a Bri- 
tish army on the fields of France. In 
1803, Buonaparte had^constructed an 
immense fleet of bi^s within 25 miles 
of the British coast ; the means of in- 
vasion, the troops to be employed itt it, 
were visible daily from our own shores. 
In i818, when the naval force of 
France was destroyed, her fleets rot- 
ting in her portsv her coionies gone, 
her trade ruined, her projects baffled, 
lyr armies beaten in every encounter— 
when her troops had been dHven dut 
of Portugal,^ driven out of Spains— 
this same England, once ^Htined for 


m 

destruction, was raised io the high- 
est pitch of glory ! In 18(,'3, the Pa* 
/isiana were amused with the exhibi- 
tion of some old tapeStry, represent- 
ing the succd^ses by which William 
I. obtained the government of Eng. 
land and the casual finding of this 
relic Was hailed as the omen and fore- 
runner of other atchievements on the 
same ground* ^ In 1813, the Parisians 
were studying the operations of these 
very British upon their own plains of 
Gascony ; •while, instead of the French 
flag waving victorious upon the banks 
of the Thames, the' British standard 
was advancing in tritittmh to the bor- 
ders of the Garonne.— Base ihust have 
been the mind which did not exult 
over such a scene of glory !— No thirst 
of«conqiiest had directed the career of 
England— no desire of enlaiging her 
territories led her on to batik ;-^aC 
the ambition of doing good— the dis- 
sire to rescue a nation from its oppres- 
sors, had nerved her arm. For this 
holy object, iiod in this sacred Cause, 
she fou^t and conquered. Spain and 
Portugal were saved— and France, the 
invader and oppressor, was hersdf de- 
feated and invaded* 

On the Slst of October, Patriphitta 
surrendered after a blockade of four 
months. The garrison' became pri- 
soners of war, and alt the aVtiilery and 
stores were given up.— Nothing there* 
fore now detained Lord Wciiingfoo 
from pushing his^yictorious edreer mto 
France ; and the enemy, who 'had 
lately aimed at the entlre^aubjugation 
of the peninsula, sought only to ^de- 
fend the approaches of bis oWn tern- 
lories. He ‘ formed -two successive 
lines of defence ; the one along the 
river Nivelle, the otjirr immediatefy^n 
front of Bayonne. I’hcse lines, 
since the battle of ViltoHa, he 
been diligently employed in fohtfyibg, 
and until he was driven froftrl'tbtmi tim 
British could not advance intd' ibc 
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tenor of the kinj^dom. The better 
to provide for defence, a decree had 
l)€en recently issued, by which a new 
levy of 30,000 conscripts was to be 
drawn from the provint-cs immediately 
bordering on the Pyrenees ; and the 
reinforcements derived from this source 
were already assembling. 

Lord Wclliiiffton's advance was de- 
layed for a fevtr days by the heavy rains 
and the bad state of the roads ; but on 
the 10th of November, the whole army 
was brought forward, aud was enabled 
tocommenceits attack upon the French 
entrenched position along the Nivelle. 
The right of this position was on the 
Spanish side of the river, in front of 
St Jean de Lu 2 , while the centre and 
left extended along the opposite bank, 
and occupied the villages and moun- 
tains situated in this vicinity. The 
right had been fortified so strongly 
that an attack in front was judged im- 
practicable ; but it could be turned, 
if the centre were forced to give way. 
Against the centre therefore the main 
attack was directed; It waf conduct- 
ed hj three British and one S|>anish 
division ; and, after a despei^to resist- 
ance, the enemy were driven from all 
the strong and fdrtified positions which 
they occupied on the left of their cen- 
tre. The hdghts on the Nivelle being 
•thus carried, and the enemy's centre 
driven back, Lord Wellington imme- 
diately directed troops to advance upon 
the rear of their right ; but before this 
movement Could oe completed night 
intervened. The enemy took advan- 
"tage pf the darkness to quit their 'fine 
positions and retire upon fipdart, leav- 
ing the ground vdip^ they had 
occupied po^'^srioh ^IBed 

2 jrmy.«-^Ai the affairs o^pfsdaycou- 
risted wholly in ihe stbitming of en- 
trenched positioiis, an'd lasted froiji; 
daydight till dark, the'loss neces- 
sarily considerable. It conristed of 
SSOO British and Portuguese killed 


and wounded, besides Spaniards, of 
whose loss no regulaj. account has been 
given. 

The enemy now retired into hie last 
line of defence, which was forfhed by 
the entrenched camp in front of Bay- 
onne. The left occupied the penin- 
sula formed by the confluence of the- 
•Adour and the Nive, whence it com- 
municated with the army of Catalonia ; 
the right and centre extended from 
the left bank of the Nive to the Adour 
below Bayonne; and the front was 
here defended by an impassable morass. 
Lord Wellington, on surveying a po- 
sition thus detendedby nature and art, 
judged it impregnable against any di- 
rect attack. A movement to the right 
to threaten the rear o^>the enemy, and 
his communication with France, seem- 
ed to affard the only chance of success. 
Operations were again delayed by the 
condition of the roads ; but on the 8th 
of December, Generals Hill and Be- 
resford were, in conformity with Lord 
Wellington's plans, directed to cross 
the Nive Wth two divisions. 

The only serious operation on the 
9th was the passage of the Nive at 
Cambo and Usturitz by Sir Rowland 
Hill and Sir Henry Clinton, who 
obliged the enemy to retire from the 
right bank of the river towards Bay- 
onUe. While this operation was pro- 
ceeding, another division of the army 
attacked and carried .the village of 
Vfllc Frahcho and the heights in tlie 
vicinity; Meanuraile Sir .fchn Hope, 
with the left division, after driving iu 
the ’ out-posts at Biaritz and An]^et, 
and reconnoitring the right of the cne- 
my^s entrenched position, retired in 
the evening to the ground he h^d oc- 
c^iedhef^the reconnoiwnce.rf^T^ 
effect of tne^ first day's o^ratibhs w^a 
to clear the right hank of the Niycf \ 

' The operations of the IQth ^cpui-^ 
tUenced with a movement by the right 
of the allied annyi jailer pir Rov^land 
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Hill, who, 'moving his right from the 
Nive, placed it On the Adour, hisi left 
leaqing at Villa Fraqche on the Nive. 
— Hc^thus kept lip the communi- 
cation with the centre under Marshal 
Beresford, which was removed from the 
riglit to the left of the Nive, to be 
■‘ready to sustain the left wing under. 
Sir John Hope, upon which the enemy 
meditated his main attack. A bri^- 
gade of dragoons, and Murillo’s Spa- 
nisli division, meanwhile observed and 
occupied the force under General Pa- 
ris, which had moved from St Jean 
Pied de Port towards St Palais, to be 
in readiness to support the operationjs 
of the enemy on the Adour. 

Soult was aware, that unless some 
vigorous measiircs were taken to ar- 
rek this movement, his position must 
soon become untenable. Not only 
must he lose his communication with 
France, but the navigation of the A* 
dour, by which his supplies were trans- 
mitted, must fall into the hands of 
the British. He determined instantly 
upon the most vigorous operations.— - 
His project was to attack with his 
whole force that part of the allied 
army which had not passed the Nive, 
and thus induce the British general 
to recall his advanced divisions. 

Soult issued from his entrenched 
camp with all liis force, except that 
which was opposed to Sir Rowland 
Hill, and made a desperate attack 
upon Sir John apd General 

A Itdn *8 divisions at Blaiet^ andArcan- 
<^ue. Hid great object, as already ineh* 
tioned, was to compel the British to^ 
abandon a position which gave them 
the command "of the sea-coast, and of 
tbe. rodd from St Jean de Lpz— an 
attempt, which, if successful, height 
have rendered it necessary fpt tl^m, 
not only to quit the banks of the >Jive, 
blit also io »^bs the Nivell^ and fall 
back to thc^idassoa. Spt^^ hoW- 
ever, failed 't:bm|>letelyih this kteinpt. 
The termination pf the action was 


marked by the defection of the Dutch 
and German regimer^ts of Nassau and 
Frankfort, which came over to thfe 
allies. • 

The 11th was marked by no opera- 
tions of much importance. The ene- 
my’s grand army remained in front of 
the British left, and made some attacks 
in the aftcrnooi/bpoASir John Hope’s 
p^ts, but was repulsed with loss. 
The right and centre of the allies were 
not attackiid.— On the 12th, tlie ene- 
my again attempted to drive the Bri- 
tish right from its positions, and the 
conflict lasted from the morning till 
the afternoon ; but being again re^ 
pulsed, he retired within hxs entrench- 
ed camp, and abandoned all thoughts 
of ^making any inipressioh in this 
quarter. 

On the 13lh, Soult resolved to 
make an entire change in his opera- 
tions. Having shewn so much per- 
tinacity in bis attacks against the Bri- 
tish left ; haying, by so many efforts,f 
prodttcedy as he thought, a firm per- 
suasion in the mind of Lord Welling- 
ton, that his whole attention would stul 
be directed to this quarter, be deter- 
mined tpmove his whole force sudden- 
ly through Bayonne, and fall upon the 
British right, under Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Sir Rowland Hill. This deter- < 
mination does credit to the skill of 
Soult j but he found in this instances 
as he always did before, that he had to 
contend with a general who antici- 
pates every movement of l^s .antago- 
nists, dives into< all. their plans, and 
provides for every cniergciicy. Lord 
Wellington eapected this, attack, and 
reinforced Sir Rowland Hill. But 
appeary^thpt even if^his lordship had, 
not entertaip^ this eipectatiqn, Spn% 
would hiive .failed in his atteinpt ^ Jfqro 
Sir Rowland Hill’s troops al^ d^ 
feated the enemy with immen^ Ipis. 
Thus beaten at all poinU,- the 3rrenc|i 
retired upon their entrenchments. 

Such was the issue of these con- 
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flicta, which lasted five days* The crowned the operations bf an army.— 
loss on both sides was considerable ; , The measure of Britaiii^s glory was al- 
but the success of the allies was com* ready full ; but the labours of her war- 
pletc, and they establisted themselves like sons were not yet terminated — 
firmly between the Nive and the A- The annals of succeeding years were 
dour— Thus was the liberation of the still to be adorned by their exploits, 
peninsula accomplished in the course until the odious despotism which had 
ot thi^ eventful year, by a series of the threatened Europe with chains, should 
most brilliant tucceases Uat have ever fall prostrate before them. 
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•Statfi of Affairs vi the North* — Progress of the Russian Armies after the ExpiiU 
sion qf the french from the Empire, — Prussia joins the Alliance against: 
France. — Preparations qf the French fo% resuming Military Operations, 


I HE retreat of the French from the 
Beresina to the Niemen, and fronuthe 
Niemen to the Vistula, was one conti- 
nued scene of dismay, route, and con- 
fusion. The coBsacKs hovared conti- 
nually on their^ rear, and were able, 
not indeed to arrest the retreat, but to 
render it uniformly disastrous, and to 
destroy every thing which for a mo- 
ment separated itself from the main 
body. . The wings of the Russian ar- 
my followed close on the flanks of the 
enemy, and by threatening to inter- 
pose between the fugitives and France, 
rendered it impossible .to pause for a 
moment at any single point- Buona- 
parte had directed that a stand should, 
if possible, be made for a few days, 
at Wilna, which formed the de- 
pot of the army, and was filled with 
supplies of every kind. Could this 
have been effected, the troops might 
have breathed from their fatigues, and 
their order and efliciency might have 
been in some measure re-established ) 
but scarcely had they, by a succes- 
sion of marches, through tracts neaidy 
impassable, succeeded in reaching that 
important place, when they found 


themselves surrounded by the Russian 
columns ; there was no choice, there- 
fore, but to hurry on with the utmost 
celerity— Without pausing at Wilna, 
the Rusakins continued the pursuit.— 
OnecolumnunderWittgensteinmarch- 
cd along the Niemen to cross at Til- 
sit ; while another under Platoff pur- 
sued the enemy along the direct route 
through Kowno. The French had en- 
trenched themselves strongly at this 
place f and they hoped, by defending* 
the passage of the Niemen, to have, 
obtained a short respite. Platoff, how- 
ever, hesitated not a moment ; he threw 
himself upon the frozen Niemen, and 
the cossacks were soon on the opposite 
bank. The French hastily crossed the 
river in two columns t but were not able 
to avoid the attack of the cossacks, 
who destroyed great numbers of them* 
The pursuit continued as before, with 
the daily capture ofprisonera, cannon, 
baggage, and ammunition. 
ing to accounts published by Rus- 
sian government, the number c^prison- 
ers taken since the battle of Borodino, 
already amounted to 170,000 men, of 
whom 1293 were officers, and 41 ge- 
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nerals* ^ .To this statement was added 
}1S1 pieces of cannon. Europe stood 
aghast at this estimate,— -never before ^ 
had she witnessed such destruction* 
The Russian govern mint was deter- 
mined to complete the work which it 
had begun ; and for this purpose or- 
dered new and extensive levies. — ‘‘ Rus- 
sia/^ said the emperor, having been 
invaded by an enemy, leading armies 
from almost every European nation, 
bad been obliged to make great sacri- 
fices ; and although, by the aid of Di- 
tine Providence, those armies had been 
cntiiely dissipated, and their poor re- 
mains were seeking safety in a preci- 
pitate Bight, yet it became necessary 
to maintain the glory of the empire 
by such a military establishment as 
should insure permanent safety. Th^ 
arm of the giant was broken, but hi$ 
destructive strength should be prevent- 
ed from reviving ; and bis^ power over 
the nations, who serve him out of ter- 
ror, taken away. Russia, extensive, 
rich, and pacific, sought no conquests, 
— .wislied not to dispose of tbr6ue8<^ 
She desired tranquillity for herself, 
and for all. She would not, however, 
suffer the wicked so to abuse her mo- 
deration as to endanger the well-being 
of herself or other nations. Painful 
as it was to call upon a loyal and af<* 
featiouate people for new exertions, 
yet it would be still more painful to 
see themvoxposed to calamities ior 
want of an adequate defence ; and tbit 
the moat grievous calamities would re- 
sult ftom^tbe success of her lat^ inva- 
ders, was eyident fr^ the enormities 
they fiad coinmitted* The e 
pern trusted :God and bis biavje 
armies, whieb^bouldr.bo raised to, 
imposing nutiAerKfoy the prcscryation 
of what bad bee» by 

manyl^bbur® and gon* 

sequeni^e of .tho^ was 

ordered-^h^it there should be^a 
rali fcvy :througbooS ,tlM>^e^ of 


eight men out of every MX) ; and that 
the levy should comnlence in. each go- 
vernment within two weeks, and end 
in four, from the publication of the 
order. ^ 

When the Russian armies in their 
victorious progress reached the Prus- 
sian frontier, the commander in chief, 
Kutusoff, explained the views of his 
government in an eloquent address. — 
** At the moment of my ordering the 
armies under my command,*’ said he, 
to pass the Prussian frontier, the em- 
peror, my master, directs me to declare 
that this step is to be considered in no 

0) ;her light than as the ‘inevitable con- 
sequence of the military operations.-— 
Faithful to the principles which have 
actuated bis conduct at .'dl times, his 
imperial majesty is guided by no view 
of conquest. The sentiments of mo- 
deration which have ever characterised 
his policy, are still the same, after the 
dccisiue successes with which Divine 
Providence has blessed his legitimato 
efforts. Peace and independence shall 
be their result* These his majesty of- 
fers, together with his assistance, to 
every people, who, being at present 
obliged to oppose him, shall abandon 
the cause of Napoleon in order to pur- 
sue their real interests. I invite them 
to, take advantage of the fortunate 
opening which the Russian armies have 
produced, and to unite themselves with 
them in the pursuit of an enemy, whose 
p^pecipitate fligl^ has discovered his 
loss of power- It iff to Prussia in par-» 
ticular this invitation is addressed.—- 
It the intention of his imperial ma- 
jerty . tp put an end to the calatnitiet 
by whikb she is oppressed,— to demon* 
strate to her king the friendship which 
be prvservea.for himr— and to wtore 
to the monatchy of Frederick its eclat 

01) 4' its extent: tie hopes that: his 
FfUssian^mmestv, animated , by senti-^ 
monrs. which this frank , declaration 
ought to produce^ will, under such cir- 
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cumEtances, (bke that part which the 
interest of hi^ states demands* Un- 
der this conviction, the emperor, my 
master, has sent me the most positive 
orders to avoid every thing that couid 
betray a spirit of hostility between the 
two powers, and to endeavour, within 
the Prussian provinces, to soften, as far 
as a state of war will permit, the evils 
which for a short time must result from 
their occupation.” 

“ When Russia was compelled, by a 
war of aggression,” said the emperor, 
** to take arms for her defence, from the 
accuracy of her combinations, she was 
enabled to form an estimate of the ittt* 
jiortant results which that war might 
produce with respect to the indepen- 
dence of £ur<||>e. The most heroiccon- 
stancy, the greatest sacrifices^ have led 
to a series of triumphs. Ajt no period 
has Russia been accustomed to practise 
that art (too much resorted to in mo- 
dern wars) of exaggeratit^, by false 
statements, the success of^^her arms. 
But with whatever modesty her details 
might now be penned, th^fy would ap- 
pear incredible. Those who have wit- 
nessed them ^can alone prove the facts 
to France, to Germany, and to Italy* 
before the slow progress of truth will 
fill those countries with mourninjg and 
consternation. Indeed, it is difficult 
to conceive, that in a campaign of only 
four months duration, 1*36,000 prison- 
ers should have been taken from the 
enemy, 49 stand of colours* and all the 
waggdh-train and baggage of the if- 
my. It is sufficient to say^ that out of 
300,000 men (exclusive of Austrians) 
who penetrated into Russia, not 30,000 
of them, even if these-should W favour- 
ed by fortune* will evtr revirit*th«ir 
country. The manner inwhieh iheEm^ 
peror Napoleon repassed the Rtilsiaa 
frontier can assuredly be n^ loi^iger U 
secret to Europe. So mu<h ginry, and 
so iftany advantages, cannot. However* 
change the personal dtspbsitioua of the^ 


Emperor of Russia* The grand prin- 
ciple of the independence of Europie 
, has always formed the basis of his 
policy ; for that policy is fixed in his 
heart. It is* beneath iiis character to 
permit any endeavouri to be made to 
induce the people to resist oppression^ 
and to throw off the yoke which haa 
weighed' thenj do’wn for twenty years. 
It IS their governments whose eyes 
ought to be opened by the actual si- 
tuation of France. Ages may elapse 
before an* opportunity, equally favour- 
able, again presents itself} audit would 
be an abuse of the goodness of Provi- 
dence, not to take advantage of thrsi 
crisis to accomplish the great work of 
the equilibrium of Europe, and* there- 
by to insure public tranquillity ahd 
individual happiness.” 

One passage in this address appeartt 
singular : — It is beneath the cnai*ac- 
ter of the einperor to permit any en- 
deavours to be used to induce the 

resist their oppressors, 'as 
if it had not been to the constancy and 
couragi bf the Russian people the erti- 
peror was now indebted for his crown, 
and the triumphs by which he was so 
much elated; It is beneath the dignity 
of any honourable mind, indeed, to sti- 
mulate the people toacts of violence and 
folly 5 but surely the Emperor Alexan- 
der could not think that the t^sistadbd 
which he 80 strenuously encouraged* 
pariicipated in any degree of this cha- 
racter* He wai therefore Urging wl^rt“ 
was lawful, honouriiMc, and expedient | 
and should the'penpW W deemed . 
unworthy of such exhortafrionES \ To’ 
the people alone^can fhey o’er in such 
dreumstsfnees be with efliciency ad- 
dressed 5 and had Hk^u ndt felt tfe gei 
nerOus enthuBiasm of national 
and independence, the despotic' ' of 
France would have defied evdt^ other 
Far different from fBe^leW of 
the Emperor Alexander wete the ^cht N . 
meats Pt the British ratnistcfsj ’ibir.c or , 
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th^jnostdi^dnguii^ied of whom frankly 
avowed, in the legislature, that to the 
fop^darity of the war they ascribed its 
great and brilliant results. But it were 
absurd, perhaps, tp expect any thing 
like a kindred feeling on such subjects 
in Russia and in England^ 

Another address, which the Russian 
emperor made about this^time to his 
own subjects, is less exceptionable, and 
paints in strong colours the merciless 
progress of the invader — his final over- 
throw — and the patriotism and devo- 
tion of the Russian people. — « The 
world,” said the emperor, « has wit- 
nessed with what objects the enemy 
entered our dear country. Nothing 
could avert his malevolence. Proudly 
calculating on his own armies, and on 
those which he had embodied against 
US from all the European powers, and 
hurried on by a desire of conquest and 
thirst for revenge, he hastened to pe^ 
netrate even into the bosom of our 
great empire, and to spread amongst 
us the horrors of a war of de>ASta^ 
tion. Having foreseen, by former cx»- 
amples of hts unmeasured ambition, 
and the violence of his proceedings, 
what bitier sufferings he was about 
to inflict upon us, and seeing him 
already pass pur frontiers, with a 
fury, which npthjng could arrest, we 
were compelled, though with a sor- 
rowful and wounded heart, to draw the 
sword, and to promiie to our empire 
that we would not return it to the 
. scabbard so long, as a single enmy 
remained iu arms in our terntory* ^jSVe 
fixed firmly in, , dur beam this de- 
termination, rielyteg on the valour of 
the people whom God has confided, 
to us ; and we have nut been decei- . 
ved. What proofs of courage, of pie- 
ty, of and of fortitude, has 

not Russia^fbewu ? The enemy who 
penlpibl^d 50 her bosotp with ah his 
characteristic ferocity, has uot^beeu 
able to draw frpnt her a singlesiffh by 


the severe wounds he has fnflicted. It 
would seem, that with the blood which 
flowed her spirit of bravery increased : 
that the burning villages animated her 
patriotism, and the destruction and 
profanation of the temples of God 
strengthened her faith, and nourished 
in her the sentiment of implacable re- 
venge. The army, the nobility, the 
gentry, all estates of the empire, nei- 
ther sparing their property nor their 
lives, have breathed the same spirit— 
a spirit of courage and of piety, a love 
ardent for their God and for their coun- 
try; This unanimity, this universal 
zeal, have produced effects hardly cre- 
dible, and such as have scarcely exist- 
ed in any age. Let ua qpntemplate 
the enormous force collected from 
twenty kingdoms and nations, united 
under the same standard, by an ambi- 
tious and atrocious enemy, flushed 
with success, which entered our coun- 
try ; half a million of soldiers, infantry 
and cavalry, accompanied by fifteen 
hundred pieces^of cannon. With forces 
so powerful, he pierces into the heart 
of Russia, extends himself, and begins 
to spread fire and devastation. But 
six months have scarcely elapsed since 
he passed our frontiers, and what has 
become of him ? We may hero dte 
the words of the Holy Psalmist—** I 
myself have seen the ungodly in great 
power, and flourishing like a green bay 
tree-— went by, ^d to, he was gone s 
I sought him, but his place could no 
where be This sublime sen-* 

tence B accomplished in all its force 
on our arrogant and impious enemy. ' 
Where are his armies, like a mass of 
" blapk clpttds which thejwind had drawn 
together J They are dispersed as rain* 

, A great part staining the earth' with 
.their blood, cover the fields of the go* 
veroments of Moscow, Kaluga, Smo- 
lensky White Russia, and Lithuania* 
Another jpart equally great, has been 
taken in the frequent battles with ma- 
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ny generals ana commanders. In fine» 
after numerous oloady combats, whole 
regiments imploring the magnanimity 
of^th<iir conquerors, have laid down 
their arms. The rest, composing a 
number equally great, pursued in their 
precipitate flight by our victorious 
troops, overtaken by cold and hunger, 
have strewed the road from Moscow 
to the frontiers of Russia, with car- 
ca86C8,cannon8, waggons, and baggage, 
so that, of those numerous forces, a 
very inconsiderable part, exhausted, 
and without arms, can, with difficulty, 
and almost lifeless, return to their 
liomes, to serve as a terrible example 
to their countrymen, of the dreadful 
aufferings whjch must overtake those 
rash men who dare to carry their hos- 
tile designs into the bosom of Russia; 
— To-day we inform our well-beloved 
and faithful subjects, with a lively joy 
and grateful acknowledgments towards 
God, that the reality has surpassed 
even our hopes ; and that what we an- 
nounced at the commencement of this 
war, is accomplished beyond all ex- 
pectation. There is no longer a single 
enemy in our territories, or rather, 
there they all remain ; but in what 
state ? Dead, wounded, and prisoners. 
Even their chief himself has, with the 
utmost difficulty, escaped with his prin- 
cipal officers, leaving his army disper- 
sed, and abandoning his cannon, of 
which there ai^ more than 1000 pieces^ 
exclusive of those buried or thrown in^ 
to the water, which have been recover- 
ed, and are now in our hands,*— This 
scene of destruction surpasses all be- 
lief. We almost imagine that our eyes 
deceive us. Who has been able to ef- 
fect this ? Without derogating from 
the merited glory of the commadiler- 
in-chief of our armies, this distinguish- 
ed general who has rendered to 
countiy services for ever niemofeial^, 
and without detracting from the m^ts 
of other valiant and able command* 


ers, who have distinguished themselves 
by their zeal and ar^iur, nor from the 
general bravery of their troops, we 
must confess, •that what they have ac- 
complished surpasses all human power* 
—Acknowledge, then, Divine Provi- 
dence in this wonderful event. Let us 
prostrate ourselves before his sacred 
throne, and acknowledging his divine 
hand chastening pride and impiety, in- 
stead of boasting and glorying in our 
victories, Ati us Jearn from this great 
and terrible example to be modest and 
peaceable executors of his law and his 
will : let us never resemble thdsc im- 
pious profanators of the temples of 
God, whose carcasses, without num- 
ber, now serve as food for the fowls 
cyF the air, God is mighty in his kind- 
ness and in his anger. Let ua be gui- * 
ded by justice in our actions, and pa- 
rity in our sentiments, as the only path' 
which leads to him, Let us proceed 
to the temple of his sanctity, and them 
return him thanks for iV<? benefits 
which he has' bestowed upon us $ and 
address to him our ardent supplica- 
tions that he will extend to us his par- 
don, -^put an end to the war,^and 
grant us '^^ictory on victory, until peace 
and tranquillity be firmly rc-cstsblish- 
cd.” 

The invitations of Russia to induce 
her neighbours to declare against the ^ 
common enemy, wew not unavailing. 
The whole Prussian force, joined to 
about 6000 French, under Macdonald, 
had been employed in th^ blockade of 
Riga It and the Russian army, in ad- ^ 
vanciag to the Nkmen^ cariie upon the 
retUr pf this corps. Macdonald, by 
l^treating with the utmost expedition, 
succeeded in extricating himself ; but 
D’ York^tbe Prussian commander, felt 
no diapositidn to make siidh Extraor- 
dinary efforts. He withdi^ his ' ^ 
Whole force from the Ffench' army, 
and concluded a ccmyetition ^th the ' 
Ruiriansi by which tW Prusiiah troops ' 
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were to remain neutral in Eastern Prus- 
sia.: The orders which he sent to the 
Pnsssiati ^nerahMassenbaschjwho re- 
mained with Macdonald at^Tilsit^ with 
two batteries six battalions and six 
Squadrons of Prussian troops, to leave 
the French and join him were obeyed. 

Massenbasch set off on the 31st ult.** 
said Macdonald, without, my orders, 
to repasB the Niemen. He thus aban- 
dons us before the enemy.*' Macdo- 
nald had taken some steps to detain 
the Prussian general and disarm his 
troops ; but the Prussian was aware of 
his intentions, and began his march 
without delay. Macdonald could not 
prevent or pursue him. And thus, 
nearly the whole of the 10 th corps, 
the only one which had not greatly 
suffered in the last campaign, was de- ' 
tached from the enemy’s service, and 
might in fact be considered as part 
of the force destined to act against 
France.. 

Generil D’York, in a letter to Mac* 
donald, offered some explanation of 
his conduct, land remarked, that 
ter many painful marches it was not 
possible for him to continue (hem with- 
out being attacked on his flanks and 
rear i it was this that retarded his juitc* 
ttoiv and left him to choose between 
the alternative of losiag the greater part 
of his troops,' and the materielf which 
alone insUr^ his subsistence! or saving 
the' ‘whole.”*— But other and nobler 
motives impelled him. He wished to 
seti an example to the other powers 
wbbm: Buonaparte kept' in S!abjection^ 
to invite^ them to withdraw froch 
very, and to break their fetters U^bn 
the ' heads of oppressors* He « 
wished to teach ^ l:esson to tW Geit> 
mans-<^co sound, the aferin— -tO rekm** ' 
die their ancient love of ind^jif^d^ncc, : 
and to arm' them against a tyrahny 
whkh'had drained their- resoixte^s, 
drefiched their fields with 'blood, and 
earned balamity knd ruin into every 


family. He spoke the Ifmguage of a 
man who knew that he,lrad acted well 
^ — “hewasindifferent,” hesaid, ‘‘about 
the judgement which the worfd might 
pass onnis conduct.^’ Yet Buonaparte, 
whose principal weapon was treachery, 
pretended to be astonished !— He call- 
ed upon all ‘sovereigns to unite their 
voices against such deeds, and to coip* 
bine their power to prevent a recur- 
rence of them. This defection struck 
him deep 5 for he foresaw and feared 
its effects. “ The Prussian people,” he 
said, “ will judge, and all the nations 
of the north will judge with them, of 
what misfortunes such a crime might 
be the source.” — The correspondence 
between General D’York and Mar- 
shal Macdonald was laid' before the 
French senate, and immediately follow- 
ed up by a report announcing this dis- 
aster as the motive which induced 
Buonaparte to issue a senatus consuU 
tmn for calling odt 350,000 men.— 
Throughout the whole of this report 
England^ stoq^ prominent ; she had 
been the cause of the Russian war, 
and of the desertion of the Prussian 
army.— Some, and no inconsiderable 
merit, indeed, she might fairly claim, 
for it was her constancy whicn set an 
example to all Europe — it was her 
arma and councils wbich stimulated 
and su^orted Spain and Portugal — it 
was her greatness, resources, and Ipve 
of freedom, whi^h first placed a bar- 
rier agiuivst ihk ty funny of France* 
Macdonald, thus left with an army 
of 50^3 littcmpted to effect a speedy 
JunctioB wHh some troops from Ko- 
.ningsberg, wbp'with that view came 
.pot "to meet him. They were com- 
pelled, however, to fall backiiiy Gene* 

; 'jral ‘^teml^el,* v^hom Wittgenstein had ’ 
dk^lbbedto frustrate this ^rt of (he ^ 
-Frencb plan, while he hv^^lf plosHy ' 
ursueqMacdonald. TchichagoffiWiio 
ad also reached the Frcgel, adyajCjfd 
along thp course of the river, preceded ' 
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by PlatoJF with liia cosaacks, through 
Gumbinnen land Insterburg towards 
Koningsbcrg. * General Schepclefl/ 
who commanded Wittgenstein’s van 
guard, reached that fortress by the 
way of Labau, where tlie French had 
taken an advantageous position, and 
attempted to make a stand. On the 
4th of January, a battle took place 
which continued till noon, when the 
enemy being driven from his position, 
retreated towards Koningsberg. 

On the 6th of January, Konings* 
berg, the ancient capital of Prussia, 
was occupied by Count Wittgenstein’s 
advanced under the orders of 
Major-Generd "^Schepeleff. — Marshal 
Macdonald had ordered the town to 
be occupieck by a corps (Tamiee^ com- 
posed of the old French guards, and 
some troops who had esoaped the ge- 
neral wreck of the enemy’s grand army. 
But on the approach of the advan- 
ced guard of the Russians, the enemy, 
without halting, passed by Konings- 
berg, and abandoned it to Major-Ge- 
neral SchepelefF, who entered it with- 
out resistance. The French fled in 
confusiontowards the Vistula.— There 
were taken in Koningsberg, I SOO pri- 
soners, besides 8000 sick, and 30 
pieces of the battering-train from before 
Riga. — Count Wittgenstein arrived at 
Koningsberg on the 7th. On the 9th 
he followed the army, which continued 
to drive the remains of the French to- 
wards the Vistula. On the 12th, Ad- 
miral Tchichagoif and Count FlatofF 
took possession of the fortresses of 
Marienwerder, Marienburg, and * EU 
bing ; and on the following days ha- 
ving crossed the Vistuai and the No- 
gat, a branch of the same river, they 
{lUrsucd the jreiich in different direc- 
tions on the rgadi to Dantzic, Stuu 
gardf and Griindenz., 

When the Russians entered'hlarien- 
i^eirder, the viceroy of Italy and Mar- 
shal Victor were scarcely able, to es- 


cape from the cosiacks. General La 
Pierre, four inferior officers, 200 men, 
and a courier sent 'by Napoleon to 
the Prince^ of Neufchatcl with die- 
patches, were made prisoners. On the 
road to Nuenburg, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Adrianoff, while pursuing the enemy, 
met a squadron ot Baden troops, and 
destroyed ^ Another corps at- 
tempted to make a stand at the fete- 
du-pont at DerschofF, about four Ger- 
man miles from Dantzic ; a sanguinary 
affair tefok place, but the enemy were 
compelled to abandon their post, and 
to retire upon Dantzic, pursued by 
the Russians. 

While these Operations were car- 
ried on in the neighbourhood of the 
Baltic, some advances were made 
*against the Saxons and Austrians, be- 
yond Warsaw. General Sacken from 
Ruzana, advanced against Rcgnier, 
who commanded the Saxons, and Ge- 
rteral Wasillchikoff, from Grodno, 
against Schwartzenburg and the Aus- 
trian^ Sacken, on the .25th of De- 
* cember, took possession of the town ot 
Brgsery Lttoff, and proceeded thence 
along the Bug to Grannym. .Wasill- 
chikpff» having been joined by four 
regiments of don cossacks, pursued 
Sdiwartzenhurg along the course of 
the Narew \ the Austrian general di- 
viding his corps into three columns 
gradually approximated to Warsaw, 
by the way of Ostrolenka and Po- 
lotzk. 

^The Prussians* every where recei- 
ved the knssian troops m a friendly* 
manner, .and supplied thw willingly 
with provisions. ^ In return for their 
gopd copduGt, the most rigorous dis- 
cipline was observed to the great, Sa- 
tisfaction of thcsnhabjtani8.~The' re* ^ 
treat of the French armies through' 
the kingdom of Prussia wat, like that 
from Moscow, marked by detastation \ 
and by the abandonment , of their ma- 
gazines, tumbrils, and stores of all de* * 
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tcriptions. Some idea may be formed 
of the miafortuncs of this retreat, by 
consulting two returns whicli were in- ^ 
tercepted of the 4‘th Freiich voltigeurs, 
and 6th tirailleurs. Tlio former regi- 
ment, vvhen it left Smolensk, consist- 
ed of 32 officers and 4-27 privates, of 
whom there remained under arms on 
the I6th December, only 10 officers 
and 2^ privates; the' latter, com- 
posed of 31 officers and 300 privates, 
mustered on the 31st of December on- 
ly H officers and 10 privates. 

The Emperor of Russia proceeded 
in the night of the 7th January from 
WiJna, to join ihedivisionof hisguards; 
and the head-quarters of the whole 
Russian army were at Merez on the 
JOth. On the 13th they were removed 
to Ratschky ; and the emperor crossefl 
the Niemen on that day, agnid the ac- 
clamaiion/i of his troops. He continu- 
ed to march with a division of his ar- 
my, in a western direction, through 
Berjuiki, Krasnoplo, and Subalki, to 
Lique, where he established his head 
quarters on the 19th. Generals Mi- 
loradovitch and Dochtoroff, with the 
troops who crossed the frontier at 
Grodno, moved in a line parallel to 
that of the emperor’s march on the 
left. Intermediate corps were direct- 
ed to keep up the communication be- 
tween eaoh of the columns. 

The situation oi Prussia about this 
time was very singular. The capital 
was in the hands of a French garrison ; 
but the inhabitants favoured the Kds- 
sians,and flatterdi tharoselvcs tfiat the 
* king, with the troops he was collect- 
ing fn Silesia, would declare against 
their oppressors. What were the teal 
intentions of thf king, or whether he 
bad yet come t6 a decision, it seem- 
ed difficult to discover. Throughout 
the month of January^ Berlin exhibit- 
ed daily scenes of tumult and disorder, 
the populace having risen awnst the 
French, whom they succcidea in con- 


fining to their barracks. A regency 
had been established in tfie name of the 
king, at Koningsberg, of which the 
ex-minister Stein, who had been an 
object of French persecution, was the 
president. This regency had issued a 
proclamation, calling on the loyal and 
patriotic inhabitants of Prussia to come 
forward and rescue their king and 
country from French thraldom; nor 
was the call in vain. The young men 
were eagerly running to arms, and 
joining their brethren under the com- 
mand of General D’York, who had 
been nominated, by the regency, com- 
mandcr-in -chief of the, Patriotic army. 

The rapid advance of the Russians, 
and the wide extent of country over 
which they were now scattered, proved 
that they were supported by a general 
insurrection. Had the spirit of the 
people been different, the conduct of 
the Russians would have been incon- 
sistent with the most obvious rules of 
prudence. Instead of the line of the 
Vistula, or the entrenched camp in 
front of th» Oder, whicli Buonaparte 
had lately acknowledged as the limit 
of his defensive operations, his expec- 
tations were now confined to the army 
of observation of the Rhine. 

The head quarters of the Russian 
army, which were on the 19th at Li- 
que, had been moved forward by the 
26th nearly 120 miles, to Willenoerg, 
in a direction to the westward of the 
Warsaw road. The Russians had thus 
got irtto the rear of the Austria^ posi- 
tion at Piiltusk. Previously to this, 
General Miloradovitch, supported by 
Winzingerode, had advancea as far as 
Prasnhz, the Austrians gradually re- 
tiring before' him, and suctcssively 
abandoning Smadovo, NbvogrodcJc, 
and> Ostrolunkji, on the river N area. 
Regni^r retired to Posen ; Cbunt Wqr- 
ranzoff had advanced to BrombWg, 
and "made himself master bf the large 
magazines collected there by the cne- 
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my, to cover which, and to observe 
Thorn, General Tchichagoff approach- 
ed the latter fortress. 

The arrangements of tho Russian 
cabinet, no less than the movements of 
the armies, indicated the most resolute 
hostility to the French system. Count 
Ro'^topchin, the virtuous governor of 
Moscow, was appointed minister, of 
the interior of Russia, and the eX' 
Prussian minister Stein, whose enmity 
to Buonaparte had called forth a fu- 
rious tirade against him, was made a 
Russian cabinet minister ; KutusofP, 
Wittgenstein, and their brother gene- 
rals, had the moat distinguished ho- 
nours conferred upon them. These 
brave men had saved their country ; and 
the Emperor Alexander shewed by the 
most magniftcent rewards every dispo- 
sition to recompeiice their exertions 
against the common eiienfy, 

A singular event occurred in the 
course of the month of January ; Murat 
gave up the command of tlie French 
army to Eugene Beauharnoia from in- 
disposition, it was pretended, but, as 
everyone believed, from disgust. Buo- 
naparte, in announcing this event, took 
care to state, that Beauharnoia was 
“ more accustomed to a grand adminis- 
tration,*’ and possessed the entire 
confidence of the emperor,” If this 
, hadlbeen true, how did it happen that, 
at the moment of the greatest difficul- 
ty and peril, when Buonaparte aban- 
doned his army, he selected Murat as 
the most proper person to command 
it ? This general was then thought per- 
fectly competent to a “ grand admi- 
,nistratjon.” — Beauharnoia,' however, 
was now deemed superior, although it 
was difficult to discover that he had ever 
distinguished himself in such a way as 
to deserve this eulogy. Had Murat 
been really indisposed, and had the 
state of his health been the sole cause 
.of his retiring from the command, 
Buonaparte would hardly have ac- 
companied the nolificatipu of this event 


with such praise of Beauharnois, as 
could not fail to hurt the feelings of 
Murat. But the consequences of the 
Russian campaign were every way so 
disastrous to the French, that the sol- 
diers were rendered suspicious of their 
officers, the generals became dissatis- 
fied with each other, and all of them 
lost their regard for Buonaparte. 

The accents given at this time 
in the French official paper of the 
state of the armies, were very sin- 
gular. , The Moniteur now spoke 
chiefly of the nevo troops proceeding 
to the north. Thorn, however, it 
affirmed, was occupied by 6000 men ; 
6000 Prussians were at Graitdentz ; 
Davoust commanded a corps of obser- 
vation upon Bomberg; Victor and 
^Macdonald were at Posen ; and Lau- 
riston was to command a corps of ob- 
servation at Magdeburgh. Another 
corps was also to be established on the 
Rhine, and an army of observation in 
Italy, under the command of Gene- 
ral Bertrand. From this statement it 
was manifest that Buonaparte expected 
the next campaign to commence un- 
der very different auspices from the last, 
—in the heart of Germany, instead of 
the frontiers of Russia.-^The Mbni- 
teur, however, attempted to sustain the 
spirits of the people of France and Ger- 
many — We are authorised to make 
this expose to tranquillize the good 
citizens of France and Germany.” 
Thus it appeared that there was much 
discontent produced, in all probabili- 
ty, by the efforts of the British 
verrtment to inform the people of the 
true state of affairs. ' 

It became necessary in these circum- 
stances, that' Buonaparte should do 
something to tranquillize, or at least to 
occiupy, the public mind and siippbrt 
his tottering power. The pope ac- 
cordingly was once more brcmghWh the 
public scene. A fter hivS expulsion , from 
Rome, he had been sent to a town oh 
the shores of the Adriatic ; thence to 
6 
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Cremona, to Verona, and to Piedmont'; 
Buonaparte hoped, hy thus harassing 
an old man, to bend the mind of the 
pontiff to his purposes. ^ On hearing, 
however, that some attempt would be 
made to release the holy father, he or^ 
dered him to be sent to France, and 
placed under the police at Fontainbleau. 
There he remained for rome time, till 
the emperor surprised him with a visit 
on the 19th of January of this year. 
Buonaparte and the Austrian princess 
left Paris under pretence of hunting at 
Grosbois, and suddenly proceeded to 
Fontainbleau, “ where they were not 
expected.*' Buonaparte instantly re- 
paired to the pope’s apartments, and 
entered upon the business of his visit. 
From that evening till the 25th, va- 
rious conferences took place betweefn 
them, which ended in the signing of 
a new concordat. The pope liad 
considered Buonaparte’s last marriage 
illegal and his issue illegitimate, as 
the fbrmcr marriage Iiad not been dis- 
solved according to the canon^of the 
catholic church, nor by the special 
p^missign of the head of that church. 
The manner in which the pope had 
been treated had produced a atrong 
sepaatian in France, which, although 
Buonaparte might disregard it du- 
ring the tide of his victories, he now 
felt was no longer to be treated with 
contempt. The proposals, howeVer, 
which were now made to the pope, 
were accepted, the territories of the 
church were restored, and the sane* 
tidnof^his holiness was obtained to the 
marrmge of the French ruler. 

♦Other measures for susUiniog the 
authority of Buonaparte were also 
adopted. A regency was provided in 
the event of his death during the mmo* 
rity of his son. The Austrian prin- 
cess was named the regent ; she was 
to act with the assistance of i council. 
She and her son were to be crowned—^ 
a spectacle which, although it might 


amuse the Parisians fori a day, could 
do little towards consolidating the new 
dynasty. 

The legislative body having been 
convoked in the month of February, 
Buonaparte made one of liis singular 
speeches to them. He consoled them 
by an assurance that the British army 
had been wrecked before Burgos, and 
had evacuated Spain. — But every one 
asked, if the British army had been 
wrecked before Burgos, how happen- 
ed it that the enemy had not ventured 
to make any attack upon it in its min- 
ed state ? If the allies had entirely eva- 
cuated Spain, why were not the French 
again in ^possession of the capital of 
Estremadura and of Ciudad Rodrigo ? 
If all the hopes of the Ei^lish had been 
disappointed and their projects defeat- 
ed, how came it to pass that the ene- 
my was not in possession of the fertile 
provinces of Andalusia ? — When allu- 
ding to the Russian campaign, he 
said, that “ he was constantly victo- 
rious at Pojotsk, at Mohilo, at Smo- 
lensko, and Maloyraslovitz.” At 
Maloyraslovitz ! where the Russians 
drove him back to the road which be- 
came the grave of his army ! “ He 
got to Moscow,” he said,** triumphing 
over every obstacle, and even the con- 
hagration of that city changed in no 
mariner the prosperous state of his af- 
fairs.” This was in direct contradic* 
rion to his own bulletins (particular- 
ly the 26th) in •which he said, “ that 
after Moscow had ceased to exist, the 
emperor had determined either to abaa« 
don this heap of rqins, or only occupy 
the Kremline— that it appeared useless 
to compromise any thing whatever for 
an object that was of no military value, 
and had now become of no political 
impprtance.”-^But after expressing aQ 
due contempt for the Russian arma,«— 
alter asserting that the Russian troops 
were not able to stand before the F rench 
army— >what did Buonaparte now pro- 
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pose to do ? The object of the war, as 
sivowcd by himself in his first bulle- 
tins, was to dictate to Russia ; to 
deprive her of her consideration and 
her inflttence ; to impose upon her 
his system, and to reduce the Emperof 
of Russia to the abject situation of a 
King of Bavaria. What did the French 
ruler now avow to be his object ? To 
make the Russians return to their own 
country ! “ The Russians,’^ said he, 
“ shall return to their own frightful 
climate Was it for this he went to 
war with Russia ? — that she might not 
establish her poiyer over Germany ? — 
that she should be contented with her 
own immense posaesaions He invaded 
her territories to conquer her, and he 
was now anxious only that she should 
not invade France. She had destroyed 
the army which he brought against 
her, and burst beyond the limits of 
her own territories ; and he would now 
have been fully satisfied if her armies 
would have relieved him of their pfe* 
scnce, and ‘S returned to their fright- 
ful climate !** 

Buonaparte spoke very generally of 
his allies. He said, indeed, he was 
satisfied with all of them — that he 
would abandon none of them, and that 
he would maintain the integrity of 
their states/' — One paragraph in the 
speech shewed the impossibility of ma-* 
king peace. << The French dynasty 
reigns and shall reign in Spain,"-**<a 

a c which, so long .as it Was per* 
in, cut ofi" all hope of putting a 
period to the war with England. 

The Russian army meanwhile had 
arrived on the Vistula. The utmost 
deliberation was required in determi- 
ning the course which it wait now to 
follow. The French possessed along 
that river a range of fortresses, which 
commanded its course,- and seemed to 
oppose a barrier against the further 
progress of a northern army. Was the 
Russian army to employ itself in be- 
sieging these fortresses, and thus sc- 
VOL. VI. PART h 


cure this line of defence against any 
future invasion ? This seemed the most 
prudent plan, and corresponded with 
the established usages of war. But 
the Russians had penetration enough 
to perceive, that much more brilliant 
prospects were opened by the present 
situation of Europe. The remains of 
the French army were too small, and 
in too complete a state of disorganisa- 
tion and dismay, to oppose any obstacle 
to tkeir victoriours progress. It waa 
certain, th^t as they advanced, every 
sovereign, every country, would re* 
ceive them with open arms j their fored 
would be swelled by the force df all 
thedistrictswhich they might traversei 
the resources of every country would 
be withdrawn from the strength of 
France and added to that of her ene- 
mies , With respect to the danger of lea^^ 
ving behind them so uMmy strong-holds, 
the example of the Frbnch themselves 
had shewn, that there were circumstan- 
ces, in which what might otherwise havd 
been the height of imprudence, became 
perfectly safe. The danger, which 
would have been serious if entering 
into a hostile country, with a power- 
ful enemy in front, ceased to exist 
when the French force was completely 
broken, and when the whole country 
through which their pursuers were to 
pass was enthusiastically devoted td 
their cause. Every circumstance, m 
short, indicated, that the moment had 
arrived for following up, with the ut- 
most vigour, the advantages they had 
gamed. It would have been madness Cd 
pause, until the mighty edifice, which 
for the first time nad been made to 
totter, should be kid in the dust. The 
Russians therefore determined to ad- 
vance I and the boldness and vigour of 
this policy, contrasted with the oautiotl 
whidi had marked their proceedings 
in different circumstances^ heightened 
greatly the impression of that srisdoui 
by which their councils were guided. 
On the 7th of February, Major-Ge-^ 
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neral Count Woronzoff marched to- 
wards Posen with his detachment ; 
whilst Admiral Tchichagoff invested 
the fortress of Thorn, General Milo- 
radovitch's corps pas&ed to the left 
brink of the Vistula. Major-General 
Paskevitch, with the 7th corps, took 
possession of Sakroezin, and pushed 
forward some cossackj^for the purposes 
of observation as far as Modlin. 

The enemy, with the view of obtain- 
ing provisions from the villages about 
Daiitzic, made a sally towards Brentaii, 
but was immediately received by some 
cossacks, who compelled him to retreat. 
At the same time a strong column of in- 
fantry and of cavalry appeared on the 
Russian left flank, opposite the village 
of Nenkaii, and at first drove in their 
advanced posts. A cossack chief, ga- 
ined Meiiiikoff, taking advantage of this 
movement, colJv,cted several detach- 
ments of his v^rriors, rode round the 
enemy’s wdng, and falling unexpected- 
ly on his rear, threw him into confu- 
sion ; the result was, that the whole 
column was cut off from the^city, and 
not a single man returned into the for- 
tress ; 600 men were cut down on the 
spot, and 200 privates and 73 officers 
were made prisoners. 

Prince Schwartzenberg^s corps ha- 
ving been forced to retreat, on the 8th 
•of February General Miloradovjtch 
took possession of the city of Warsaw . 
On his arrival at the village of WilanofF, 
he was met by the deputies of the cor- 
porations — ot the nobility, merchants, 
and clergy, headed by the prefect, sub- 
prefect e, and mayors of the city, who 
presented to him the keys of Warsaw. 

Major-General Count Sieyres, com- 
manding in Koningsberg, received or- 
ders to march against Pillau, with all 
the troops and artillery then in Ko- 
ningsberg,^ and to summon the French 
garrison to surrender. In pursuance 
of these orders, the gertcral arrived 
with 6000 men and a strong party of 
artillery, in the village of Old PiUau, 


within 2000 paces of the fortress 
The troops posted themselves partly 
in front of this village, and partly on 
the heights situated on the right and 
left of it ; and the Riissiaiv general 
immediately sent a summons to the 
commandant of the French garrison. 
This measure led to a convention, by 
•which the French troops, on the 8th, 
quitted the town and fortress of Pil- 
lau, which had been garrisoned by 
them since the month of May, 1812. 
The garrison, which marched out, 
consisted of about 1200 men ; the 
number of sick left behind amounted 
to about 400. On tlie 9th the Rus- 
sian troops returned to the grand army ; 
the Prussian troops who were in the 
town and citadel remained as a gar- 
rison. 

The ipild and sagacious policy of 
the Russians in entering the provinces 
of the north as friends and deliverers, 
and restoring the national function- 
aries, greatly assisted their exertions. — 
Their advance was accompanied with 
every circumstance which was calcu- 
lated to endear their cause to the na- 
tions around them. — They resorted to 
the press as a powerful auxiliary for 
the overthrow of the enemies of Eu- 
rope ; they disseminated friendly ad- 
dresses over the continent, and their 
conciliatory oilers were received with 
joy at Warsaw, Berlin, Hamburgh, 
and Dresden. The press, which had 
been so long /ettered by the French, 
and compelled to disseminate falsehood 
throughout Europe, began, after the 
success of the Russians, to reassume 

its legitimate functions. Whet-ever 

the allies carried their arras, this pow- 
erful engine was occupied in exposing 
the malignant and deceitful policy 
which had been so long pursued by 
the ruler of France. 

The King of Prussia, who felt him- 
self while at Potsdam entirely in the 
power of the French general and gar- 
rison of Berlin, resolved on obtaining 
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his personal freedom by a sudden and troops should retire behind the Vis* 
unexpected removal to Breslaw. Ha- tula and the French behind the Elbe^ 
viiig arrived there, he, on the Sd of .leaving Prussia, and all its fortresses, 
February, issued proclamations to his free from foreign occupation. — These 
subjcc^a, calling on them to arm in sup- terms seem vefy favourable to the beat- 
port of their king and country. This ten and discomfited enemy, who had so 
patriotic call was well understood over lately threatened to annihilate the in- 
l^'iissia, and volunteers from all parts dependence both of Russia and Prus- 


of the kingdom presented themselves 
for enrolment. Mortified by this sight, 
lieauharnois, the new commander of 
the French armies, forbade the recruit- 
ing enjoined by the royal decree. This 
unparalleled affront had no other effect 
than to excite the indignation of the 
king and of his people. 

The Auutrians, in the montli of Fe- 
bruary, concluded an unlimited truce 
with the Kus|ians, in virtue of which 
they withdrew into Gallicia 5 and the 
Saxons under Regnier profited by 
this circumstance to retire towards 
their own country. On the evening 
of the 13th of February, however, 
General Winzingerode came up with 
General Regnier and his Saxons at 
Kahtsch. The enemy directed their 
movements upon llic city, to form a 
junction with 4000 Poles, who had 15 
pieces of cannon with them ; but they 
found thoraselves suddenly attacked 
by the Russian troops with their cha- 
racteristic ardour. The result of this 
attack was highly honourable to the 
Russians, as the Saxou infantry, who 
were in superiorj’ force, made a brave 
and obstinate resistance. Two Saxon 
standards, seven pieces of cannon, the 
Saxon general, Nostitz, three colonels, 
36 officers and 2000 privates, were the 
trophies of this day. General Win- 
zingerodc’s advanced gu^rd pursued 
the enemy, who retreat^ upon Raez- 
kowo and Ostrowo, r 

In this state of things, the King of 
Prussia oftered himself as a mediator 
between the chief belligerent^ On 
the 15th of February, he proposed a 
truccy on condition that the Russian 


sia. They were sullenly rejected, how- 
ever, by Buonaparte ; while the Em- 
peror Alexander, on the other hand, 
evinced such sentiments of liberality 
toward the Prussian monarchy and na- 
tion, as could not' but insure their cor- 
dial attachment. 

The patriots of Prussia accordingly 
surrounded their sovereign at Brealaw s 
they represented, that the moment was 
at length arrived to shake off the de- 
grading yoke, to which, in common 
with all Germany, their nation had 
been so long subjeetj^d ; they wisely 
and energetically in^ted, that there 
was but one line to be adopted — an al- 
liance offensive and defensive with Rus- 
sia. — This just remonstrance at length 
prevailed. On the 22d of February a 
treaty of peace and alliance, offensive 
and defensive, was concluded betwixt 
the Emperor of Russia and King of 
Prussia, anrf a system of combined mi- 
litary operations was arranged. 

The King of Prussia, on this occa- 
sion, addressed his people and his ar- 
mies, — “ It was unnecessary,*' he said, 
to render an account to his good 
people of Germany, of the motives for 
the war which was now commencing ; 
they wTre evident to impartial Europe. 
Prussia was bowed down under the 
superior power of France. That peace, 
w^hich' deprived the king of half hia 
subjects, procured us no Uessings ; it, 
on the contrary, injured Prussia more 
than war itself. The country was impo- 
verished, The principal fortresses were 
occupied by the enemy; agriculture 
was neglected, as well as the industry 
of the critics, which had risen to a very 
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9ugh degree. Liberty of trade being 
int«rrupted, the new system naturally 
closed all the sources of ease and pros-, 
perity. By the most exact observance 
of the stipulated treatieJ, the king ho- 
ped to obtain some alleviation for his 
people, and at last to convince the 
French ruler that it was his own interest 
to leave Prussia indepeiident ; but the 
king’s exertions to obtain so desirable 
an object proved fruitless ; — nothing 
but haughtiness and treachery were the 
result. The Prussians disc<Jvered, but 
rather late, that Buonaparte’s conven- 
tions were more ruinous to them than 
open wars. The moment was now ar- 
rived in which no illusion respecting 
their condition could remain. — * Prus- 
sians,” said the king, “ you know what 
you have suffered during the last vi- 
Ven years. You know what a misera- 
ble fate awaits you if we do not ho- 
nourably finish die war which is now 
commencing. Remember former times ! 
Remember the illustrious Elector, tlie 
Great Frederick ! Remember the be- 
nefits for which our ancestorstontcud- 
cd under his direction ; liberty of con- 
science, honour, independence, trade, 
industry, and knowledge. Bear in mind 
the great example of our allies the 
Russians 1 Think of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese ; small slates have even 
gone to battle for similar benefits a- 
gainst a more powerful enemy, and ob- 
tained victory ! Remember the Swiss 
and the people of the Netherlands! 
Great sacrifices are required from all 
ranks, because our plan is great, and 
the, means of our enemy extensive.— 
You will make them sooner for your 
country and your king, than for a fo- 
reign ruler ; who, by so many exam- 
ples, lias proved would seize your 
children, and drain your resources for 
designs to which you are strangers. — 
Confidence in God, constancy, cou- 
Uge, and the powerful assistance of 
our allies, will favour our just cause 


with victory. How great soever the 
sacrifices which may be required from 
individuals, they are small compared 
with the sacred interests for which they 
are given, for which we combat, and 
for which we must conquer, or ccasc 
to be Prussians. We are now engaged 
in the last decisive contest for our ex- 
istence as an independent people. — 
There is.no medium between an ho- 
nourable peace and inglorious riiui.— 
Even this you would manfully suppoi L 
for your honour, because a Priisjiau 
cannot live without it. — But we dare 
confidently trust, God and onr firm 
purpose will give our just cause vic- 
tory, and with this an iniintcrniptcd 
peace, andthe return of happier times.’' 

Tlie French ambassador, St Mar- 
sau, who was a spectator of the inter- 
view between the Emperor Alexander 
and the King of Prussia, resolved on 
the following day to present a remon- 
strance to the Prussian chancellor. He 
was prevented, however, by a note 
from the latter, formally announcing 
to him, thtit Prussia was at war with 
France, and assigning the reasons by 
which he justified her conduct- A si- 
milar note was presented to the French 
government at Paris by Count Kruse- 
marcky the Prussian minister, to which 
an angry reply was made by the-Duke 
of Bassano. 

The Prussian minister stated the 
strongest reasons in justification of an 
appeal to arn^s at the present time, 
and argued with much force and abili- 
ty against the French system, which 
had successively led to the degradation 
of every sovereign by whom it had 
been adopted : — He urged the folly 
of trusting any engagements with 
Biionapai te, and the absolute necessity 
to which the powers of Europe were 
exposed, of destroying his system, or 
being destroyed by it. Prussia, by the 
treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, was left in 
the most feeble condition.. It was easy 
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to ftrcsc^^hat by tlie occupation of 
the fortresses, Bilbnaparte would be- 
come in effect master of that country, 
and might avail himself of it as an ad* 
vanced post in his future hostilities a- 
pjaiiist Russia. He was not only ena- 
bled to exhaust it by grieTOUS exac- 
tions, under the name of military con- 
riii)utions, but to ruin its finances by 
that deceitful and ingenious mode of 
impoverishing his neighbours, which 
he termed the continental system, in 
this wretched situation was Prussia 
placed, when Bnonaparte^s plans a- 
gainst Russia began to be devoloped- 
Unablc to stand alone, her circumstan- 
ces did not allow of neutrality ; and 
she was iinvviHingly dragged along as 
a vassal in the train of the ruler of the 
French nation. But even if she had 
not suffered severe oppression in time 
of peace, she was at once plundered, 
trampled on, and insulted, during the 
war. Buonaparte acted over the king- 
dom of Prussia the sovereign, or rather 
the conqueror, without ceremony or 
restraint. He seized on Pillaii and 
8pandau by a sort of military surprise ; 
he kept possession of Glogau and Cus- 
trin, in express opposition to treaties ; 
he subsisted his garrisons in those pla- 
ces by levying contributions for ten 
leagues around j he seized no less than 
‘JO, OCX) horses, and ‘JO, 000 carriages ; 
together with every other article of 
which his commissarijst happened to 
stand in need ; and he even sent or- 
ders to General Bnlow to join Vic- 
tor’s corps without consulting the 
King of Prussia on the subject. These, 
and many other equally serious grounds 
of complaint, were distinctly recapi- 
tulated by Count KriiscmarCk in his 
official communication to the French 
government. 

The Duke of Bassano, in reply, be- 
gan by a sarcastic allusion to the ver- 
satile politics of the Prussian cabinet 
since 1792, as if France, since that pe- 


riod, had not exhibited more ntrmerous 
instances of fickleness and falsehood 
than any other power. He stated that 
it was against Buonaparte’s /ee/zwg® to 
declare war merely for political conve* 
nience ! HcVould have made Prussia 
a mediator between France and Rus- 
sia ; “ and would have consented to 
aggrandize for the interest of his sys- 
tem, and for the peace and repose of 
the world, which formed his sole view, 
a power, ii^hoso sincerity had been put 
to the proof.” Buonaparte would have 
aggrandized Prussia ! “ made her act 
a fine part,” and manifest decided sen- 
timents ; “ but,” said the Duke of 
Bassano, he did not suspect the du- 
plicity of a power which had solicited 
tlic honour of an alliance with France.” 

While the diplomatic arrangements 
were concluded between Russia and 
Prussia, the commanders of the French 
armies in vain attempted to make a 
stand at Berlin. The inhabitants ma- 
nifested a spirit no less formidable to 
them than that of the army ; and the 
French themselves confessed, that the 
Russian light troops which approach- 
ed Berlin, were conducted and reinfor- 
ced by the young men of that capital ; 
several of whom were killed in the 
skirmishes which took place in the sub* 
urbs. 

Very different from the conduct of 
the King of Prussia was that of the 
misguided sovereign of Saxony, The 
approach of ihc allied armies alarmed 
him, and he determined to quit Dres- 
den, and to cling to the interests of 
the common enemy. Before abandon- 
ing his capital, he issued a proclaraa^ 
tion recommending a peaceable de- 
meanour to his subjects. He told thenri, 
at the same time, that the political 
system to which he had for the lait six 
years attached himself, was that to 
which the state had been indebted for 
its preservation amid the most immi- 
nent dangers. This was strange Ian* 
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ffuagc, when hia adliercncc to this very- 
political system now compelled him to 
'abandon liis capital. , 

General Blucher, however, took a 
different view of the interests of Saxo- 
ny, and addressed from Bruntzlaii, a 
proclamation to the people, stating 
that he entered their t^rritory to offer 
them his powerful assistance, and call- 
ing on them to raise the standard of 
insurrection against their oppressors. 
His language on this occasion was sin- 
gular and characteristic : — “ In the 
north of Europe,^' he said, “ the Lord 
of Hosts has held a dreadful court of 
justice, and the angel of death has cut 
off 300,000 of those strangers by the 
sword, famine, and cold, from that 
earth which they, in the insolence <of 
their prosperity, would have brought 
under the yoke. We march wherever 
the finger of the Lord directs us, to 
fight for the security of the ancient 
thrones and our national independence. 
With us comes a valiant people, who 
have boldly driven back oppression, 
and with a high feeling have promised 
liberty to the subjugated nations- We 
announce to you the morning of a new 
day. The time for shaking off a de- 
testable yoke, which, during the last 
six years, dreadfully crushed us down, 
has at length arrived. A new war un- 
luckily commenced, and still more un- 
happily concluded, forced upon us the 
peace of Tilsit ; but even of the sevc- 
Vest articles of that treaty, not one has 
been kept with us. Every following 
trea>ty increased the hard conditions of 
the preceding one. P’or this reason we 
have thrown off the shameful yoke, 
and advance to the heart-cheering com- 
bat for our libertyt. Saxons ! ye arc 
a noble minded people ! you know, 
that without independence all the good 
things of this life are to noble minds 
of httle value, — that subjection is the 
greatest disgrace. Y ou neither can nor 
will bear slavery any longer. You will 
not permit a cunning and deceitful sys- 


tem of policy to carry ii^-^rnbitTous 
and depraved views^nto effect, to de- 
mand the blood of your sons, dry up 
the springs of your commerce, 'depress 
your industry, destroy the liberty of 
your pre-ss, and turn your once happy 
country into the theatre of war. Al- 
ready has the Vandalibin of the oppres- 
sive foreigner wantonly destroyed your 
most beautiful monument of architec- 
ture, the bridge of Dresden. Rise ! 
join us ; raise the standard of insurrec- 
tion against loieign oppressors, and be 
free. Your sovereign .is in the power 
ot foreigners, deprived of the freedom 
of determination, deploring the steps 
which a treacherous policy forced him 
to take. We shall no more attribute 
them to him than cause you to suffer 
for them. •We only take the provinces 
of your country under our care, when 
fortune, the superiority of our arms^ 
and the valour of our troops, may 
place them in our power. Supply the 
reasonable wants of our warriors, and 
in return expect from us the strictest 
discipline. Every application to me, the 
Prussian General, may be freely made by 
all oppressed persons. I will hear com- 
plaints, examine every charge, and se- 
verely punish every violation of disci- 
pline. Every one, even the very mean- 
est, may with confidence approach me, 
I will receive him with kindness. The 
friend of German independence will, 
by us, be considered as our brother ; 
the weak-minded wanderer we will lead 
with tenderness into the right road ; 
but the dishonourable, despicable tool 
of foreign tyranny, I will pursue to 
the utmost rigour as an enemy to our 
common country.’' 

Prussia now became one great camp ; 
the supple instruments of French ty- 
ranny were banished from the cabinet, 
and the generals known by their reso- 
lute opposition to French influence, 
were invested with new and effectual 
powers. The whole country between 
the Elb^aiid the Oder was di^ivEd iiw 
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to fCmt"“h 5 ijlRary districts, under the 
command of L'Efitocq, Taiienzien, 
Massenbacli, ‘ and Gotzen ; the mili- 
tia was 4 :ailcd out; the Icvy-cn-rnasse 
was ordered ; volunteers enrolled them- 
selves on all sides ; no less.than 20,000 
of the militia were collected at Ko- 
niiigsberg ; and the national enthusM 
asm was universally directed to one 
great object. 

The King of Prussia, on the 20th of 
March, 1813, published an edict, abo- 
lishing the continental system, and re- 
gulating the duties to be collected in 
future on goods imported into Prus- 
?da. All French goods were prohibit- 
ed under severe penalties. 

The Frenclj troops having quitted 
Berlin, the Russian General, Tcherni- 
chelF, arrived in that city amjd a great 
concourse of people : — the Russian 
tioops were received with kindness and 
hospitality. On the 11th of March, 
Count Wittgenstein made his public 
entry into the capital, and was recei- 
ved with the greatest cnthilsiasin. 

The torrent from the north rolled 
on ; the barriers of the Vistula and the 
Oder proved inefficacious to stem it. 
The accession of Prussia and Sweden, 
and the great armaments which were 
preparing in the north of Germany, 
swelled the single power of Russia in- 
to a formidable confederacy. The fide- 
lity of all the foreign troops in the 
French service was suspected by Buo- 


naparte ; and it appeared that they 
would embrace the first opportunity of 
deserting. In these circumstances he 
thought it uectfssary to make an addi- 
tion, even to the immense preparations 

which he had already contemplated 

Ninety thousand men of the conscrip- 
tion of 1614*, vvjiio had been originally 
destined for the reserve, were now ren- 
dered disposable ; and ninety thousand 
more were raised by a sort of retro- 
spective crtiscriptiqn. The cities and 
municipalities were invited to equip 
new corps of cavalry, to replace that 
part of ^he army which had entirely 
perished during the Russian campaign. 
Buonaparte, however, was aware that 
he could not at once lead these raw 
levies against the enemy ; — every re- 
source, therefore, which experience 
and iugenuity could suggest, was ex- 
hausted to confer on them that dis- 
cipline in whicli they were deficient. 
Officers were procured either by draft* 
from Spain, or by selecting the subal- 
terns of* the regiments winch had es- 
caped from Russia. A large camp was 
formed upon the Maine, where the pre- 
paration of the young soldiers for the 
field, could be carried on without dan- 
ger of interruption from the approach 
of the enemy.— The immense armies 
which Buonaparte wa« accumulating 
proved the unequalled vigour of his 
despotism, and the great resources of 
his empire. 
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CHAP. XIIL 

Progre.^s of the War ^^Bnov apart e talccsihe Command of the Trench Armies. ~ 
Batth of Lutztn. — Baltic of Baulzcfty and Retreat of 'ikcAUic^.i—The com^ 
hined Armies retire, and Buonaparte enters Dtesden, 


As the allied sovereigns weic futly 
persuaded that their chance of success, 
in the great enterprize which they had 
undertaken,, must depend upon the 
soundness of their principles, no less 
than upon the numbers and valour of 
their armies, they hastened to announce 
the maxims of policy by which they 
were guided. 

Prince Kutousoff, the commandcr- 
in-chief of the Russian and Prussian 
armies, accordingly published an ad- 
dress to Germany in the names of the 
f mperor of Russia and King of Prus- 
sia. la this address, the two monarchs 
gave a solemn pledge of their inten- 
tions. They desired to re-establish 
Germany in her rights and indepen- 
dence. They would not tolerate that 
badge of a foreign yoke, the confede- 
ratieu of the Rhine. They declared 
that they had no intention of disturb- 
ing France, nor of forcing with their 
armies her rightful frontiers. I’hcy de- 
sired that she might occupy herself in 
her own concerns, and not disturb the 
repose of other nations. They were 
anxious for peace, but for such a peace 
as should be founded upon a solid 
basis i and they concluded with an- 
nouncing their determination not to 


lay down thf'lr arms, until the founda- 
tions of the independence of every Eu- 
ropean state should have been esta- 
blished and secured. 

The unprosperous state to which 
the affairs of the French were reduced, 
had, as it was natural to expect, a great 
influence on the policy of their allies. 
Even Denmark now expressed a dis- 
posuion to join the great confederacy 
of Europe ; she proposed, however, 
the most extravagant terms. She sent 
an ambassador to London, who ten- 
dered to England the benefit of a Da- 
nish alliance, on the following condi- 
tions : — 1st, That all the territories of 
Denmark (Norway of course included) 
should be giftirantced to her. 2d, 
That all her islands should be restored. 
3d, That her fleet should be given up, 
and a large indemnity allowed for its 
capture. A considerable sum was also 
demanded, as a compensation for what 
the Danes had sultercd during the occu- 
pation of Zealand by the British. 4tli, 
That the Hanse towns should be as- 
signed to her. 5th, That a subsidy 
should be granted to pay the troops 
necessary to enable her to take pos- 
session of these towns. 'And upon 
the accession of the British govern- 
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meBt lo, these reasonahlc terms, Den- 
mark wbiid ni^c peace, and join 
tile comm^ cause. Such demands, 
of course, could not require a mo- 
ment’s deliberation, and the Danish 
minister took his departure. — Eng- 
land was the last of the allied powers 
tried by Denmark. She began <it 
Petersburgh under French^ influence, 
and there she failed ; she continued 
negotiations at Copenhagen under the 
same influence, and again she failed ; 
she then turned her attention towards 
London, where there could be no such 
influence, and there she failed also. 
But although her attempts at negotia- 
tion had no success, the momentary 
change which was tlius produced upon 
her policy, Itad considerable influence 
on the affairs of Hamburgh, which 
about this time excited great interest 
in England. 

The grand French army (inclu- 
ding the division of G(*neral Grenier, 
amounting to 20,000 men, which in 
the beginning of January had hastened 
from Italy to the ribrth) had been re- 
duced by many severe engagements 
with the cossacks to about 18,000 men, 
and had quitted Berlin to lay the basis 
of future operations in a more solid 
manner behind the Filbe. General 
Morand, in the meantime, who had 
kept possession of Swedish Pomerania 
with about 2500 men, and had been 
instructed to maintain himself there at 
all events, put himself in inarch to fol- 
low the grand army, whose left wing 
was formed by the army of Pomerania 
under hia command. Baron Tetten- 
borne, colonel- commandant of a t!orps 
of General Wittgenstein’s division of 
the army, marched at the; same time 
in the direction of Hamburgh ; his 
vanguard was at Limburg, when 
Morand, on the 15th of March, en- 
tered Mollen. As some parties of 
cossacks had been detached in front, 
and were approaching Mollen, the ar- 
my of Pomerania halted, and after- 
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wards marched to Bergcclorf. Gcne- 
^ ral Morand then attempted to march 
from Bergedorf to Hamburgh, but 
was prevented by the Danish troops, 
3000 of whom, with a numerous ar- 
tillery, were stationed on the borders 
to maintain their neutrality. 

Colonel Hamilton, the governor of 
Heligoland, was induced by the suc- 
cess of the Russian arms, and the fa- 
vourable reports from different parts 
of the Htnoverian coast, to take every 
step which an inconsiderable force at 
his disposal would admit of, to pro- 
mote the common cause, and td assist 
the operations of the allied armies in 
this direction. Lieutenant Banks ac- 
cordingly proceeded to Cuxliaven, 
jvhence the French had departed with 
great expedition, after destroying all 
their gun -boats, and dismounting the 
guns from the strong works construct- 
ed for the defence of the harbour. On 
a summons from Lieutenant Banks, 
the castle of Ritzcnbuttle, and bat- 
teries af Cuxliaven, were surrendered 
by the burghers, and the British and 
Hamburgh flags were immediately dis- 
played. The peasants assembled in 
considerable numbers, and took the 
Strong battery and w'orks at Brcmerlce. 
A corps of about 1500 French ha- 
ving been collected in the vicinity, 
threatened to retake the battery, artd 
application was made to Major Kentz- 
inger, at Cuxliaven, for assistance. 
This officer having left Cuxhaven with 
a party of the solaiers in waggons, was 
met by the peasants, who informed 
him that the enemy had marchfed off 
in great haste, in consequence of the 
landing of some British troops. 

Tettenborne, after this, entered 
Hamburgh, amid the acclamations 'of 
the citizens. In consequence of tliis 
happy event the ancient government 
was restored.— -Colonel Tettenborne 
addressed the inhabitants of the Itft 
bank of the Lower Elbe, and the in- 
habitants of the city of Ltibec^ 
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hurting them to take up anns in this 
sacred war, — telling them that they 
knew the late of the Erencli grand ar- 
my, whicJi had been cntf^ely destroy- 
ed on the plains of Russia, — and as- 
suring them that powerful armies were 
habteuiug to their support. “ May 
disgrace overtake every pne,'* said he, 

who in these eventful times, when 
the struggle is for the greatest bless- 
ings of the human race, can sit with 
his arms folded.’' The pe<fple were 
invited to raise a volunteer corps in 
Hamburgh, Lubec, and Bremen, to 
bear the name of The Hanseatic 
Legion,” and form a part of the army 
of the north of Germany. 

A small detachment of veterans sent 
by Colonel Hamilton to Cuxhaven| 
marched to Bremerlee to occupy the 
battery at that place, and to afford 
support to the insurgent peasantry. — 
The enemy, however, collected a force 
of live or six thousand men at Bremen, 
and a detachment of about seven hun- 
dred of them marched rapidlf upon 
Bremerlee, dispersed the peasants, and 
forced the bridge, which was bravely 
defended by a party of the Ist veteran 
battalion. The enemy then attacked 
the battery where the remainder of the 
veterans, and a body of peasants, were 
stationed. — These people capitulated 
in the hope of saving their bves. The 
Trench spared six or seven of the Bri- 
tish veterans, but treacherously mas- 
sacred every one of the peasants ; they 
pillaged the town and returned hastily 
to Bremen. 

Tire King of Prussia, meanwhile, 
was busily employed in extending over 
the continent a spirit of insurrection 
against the French. He perceived the 
ifdviuitages which had resulted from 
the animating addresses of the Empe- 
ror Alexander, and he embraced every 
opportunity of profiting by the same 
expcdic-iii. On the 6th of April, he 
f issued. from Breslaw, a proclamation to 
the inhabitants of the German provin- 


ces belonging to Prussia, w-hi^K Vere" 
, ceded by the treaty of Tilsil?. It was 
neither,'’ said the king, •• by my choice 
nor yniir fault, that you, my- belo- 
ved and faithful subjects, were torn 
from my paternal heart. The force of 
events brought on the peace of Tilsit, 
by which we were separated. But 
even that .convention, like all others 
since made with France, was broken 
by our enemies ; they themselves have, 
by their infidelity, released us from our 
connection with them ; and God, by 
the victories of our powerful allies, has 
prepared the liberation of Germany. 
Neither are you, from the moment 
when my faithful people llcw to arms 
for me, for themselves, sjnd for you, 
any longer bound by that compulsive 
oath which connected you with your 
new ruler. To you, I therefore speak 
in the same language as I did to my 
beloved people, concerning the causes 
and objects of the present war. You 
have now again the same claim to my 
affection, and I to your obedience— 
Again joined to riiy people, you will 
share the same danger, but you will 
likewise partake of the same reward, 
and of equal glory. I depend upon 
your attachment ; our native country 
relies on your strength. Join your 
youths to my warriors who have late- 
ly renewed the glory of the Prussian 
arms. Seize your swords, and form 
your insuiTCCtiopal levy according to 
the example of your noble brethren, 
whom with just pride I call roy sub- 
jects. When you shall have fought 
with us for our common country, when 
by your exertions you shall have as- 
sisted in establishing its independence, 
and proved that you arc worthy of 
your ancestors, and of the Prussian 
name, then will futurity heal the 
wounds inflicted by times past, and we 
shall find the happiness that has been 
lost to us in the conviction pf a faith- 
ful attachment, and in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of liberty and peace." ^ 
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Accordijftg to the clioposltions made 
by GenerayWiti'genst^n on the left 
bank of the Elbe, the three Hying 
c:orps under the command of Cx<*iierals 
JDornberg, Tclicrnich clTj and Tetttn- 
bornc, were ordered to precede the ar- 
my, and to paSii the Elbe between 
Hamburgh and Tvlagilt burgh. While 
prcpanitioiis w’cio m a king for the pas* 
sage of the river, the French .irmy con- 
centrnted in the vicinity of Magde- 
burg h, a/id btrength'med itself by re- 
inforcements from tile troops round 
Dresden and l^elp/ig. Its left wing 
consisted of tlircc considerable corps, 
encamped near Luberitz and Stendal ; 
and the whole aimy was under the 
command of I^arshals Da voust and V ic- 
tor. — General Dornberg arrived first 
at Havclberg, and afterwards crossed 
the Elbe at the village of Guitjobcl, 
opposite to Werlen. Tlic enemy, four 
or five thousand strong, approached 
from Atiieberg, and obliged the Rus- 
sian corps to quit the town of Wer- 
Icn, and rc. cross the Elbe. The Rus- 
sians lost in this affair one officer and 
18 dragoons, who had remained too 
long at Werlen. 

The corps of General Tchernicheff 
in the meantime arrived at Havelberg, 
and a council of war was held concern- 
ing the future operations. General 
Tchernicheff, in consequence, first 
passed the Elbe with bis corps, and 
took possession of Seehausen and Lich- 
terfield, to secure the passage of the 
corps of Dornberg. The necessary dis- 
positions, however, were scarcely made, 
when Major Count Puschkin, who was 
posted with a regiment of cossacks at 
Lichtetiield, was attacked by three 
battalions of French infantry and 200 
cavalry, with two pieces of artillery. 
This officer succeeded in keeping the 
enemy employed, until a regiment of 
cavalry of the division of the Baron 
Pahlen came to his support. This re- 
giment attacked the enemy, drove him 
back to ^Vcrlcn, and made two officers 


and sixty men prisoners. — Geuerala 
•Dornberg and Tcbernichefl were in- 
formed that peneral Morand with a 
corps of upwards of i50(X) infantry, 11 
cannon, and SOO cavalry, was pressing 
forward by the way of Jottstadt to 
l.uncberg, to punish the inhabitants 
of that town for having dared to take 
up arms- Tiie Generals resolved to 
hasten to Luiiebtrg to protect the 
brave inhabitants from the fate which 
thrcatcucfl them. As the troops liad 
lately made a forcedhnarch of ten Ger- 
man (fortv Engliph) miles in 24< hours, 
tliey could not be brought up until llie 
2d of April, in the morning, labours 
after the entry of the French into 
I^untbcrg. The Russians wcreintorm- 
«d that on tiiis very forenoon several 
executions were to take place in the 
city, and that a number of victims were 
again to attest the cruelty of the ene- 
mies of Germany. They therefore de- 
termined instantly to attack the town. 
Scarcely had two of the corps ap- 
proached it on the right bank of the 
Elmcnau, within the distance of two 
cannon shot, and drawn themselves up 
in order of battle, under cover of the 
bushes and hedges, when Baron Pahlen, 
with great skill, commenced the attack 
on the other side, and met with com- 
plete success. The enemy advancM 
against him wuth two battalions of in- 
fantry and three pieces of artillery, and 
attempted to cut him off from the road 
to Bienenbuttel. The parties encoun- 
tered at this place, and charged each. , 
other briskly. The enemy, whp was 
ignorant of the strength of the Russian 
and Prussian corps, and imagined that 
he had only to act against a few cos- 
sacks, was surprised.— At the same 
time General Dornberg, at the head 
of a Prussian battalion of infantry, 
rushed on the enemy^s battalion, and 
drove it along the bridge close under 
the town, on the right bahk of the El- 
menau. The assailants found the gates, 
the walls, and even the houses in the 
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town defended by the enemy’s infan- 
try ; the situation of the place was fa-, 
vourable for making a vigorous resist- 
ance, and here an obstinate and bloody 
engagernentensued. Russiansand PiiiB- 
sians vycd with each other in nolile 
emulation ; and the artillery, winch 
■was not more tlian oT:e ^iinidrcd paces 
distant from the enemy, rrade great 
havoc among tlie Frcrich in the streets 
of the town. At length the Prua- 
cians succeeded, after the battle had 
raged with tlie greatest obstinacy at 
the entrance of the town for more 
than two hours, in possessing them- 
selves of one of the gates. This suc- 
cess forced the enemy to quit the 
town, which he did in such haste, that 
one of his battalions was separated — 
A brisk fire of infantry was maintain- 
ed ; the battalion which had been cut 
off, when discovered by the Russian 
yagers, made a charge with the bayo- 
net ; but this was the last effort of 
the enemy, A heavy fire of grape- 
•hot convinced them that therd was no 
possibility of escape, and they laid 
down their arms, — The trophies of this 
day were nine pieces of artillery, 100 
officers, and 2200 privates, prisoners. 
The zeal, assiduity, and judgment, 
evinced by the generals in this trial 
of* the combined Russian and Prus- 
«ian troops on the left bank of the 
Elbe, reflected the greatest honour on 
them. This was the first affair of any 
importance which the allies had y^itli 
the enemy upon German ground. 

The King of Saxony, after quitting 
bis capital, followed the retreating 
French army, and repaired to a place 
of security in Franconia : his troops^ 
iiowever, did not imitate the example* 
They separated frorn the French, and 
shut themselves up in Torgau, where 
they concluded a treaty of neutrality, 
which but for inauspicious events might 
soon liave been converted into an ho- 
nourable league. The allied forces 
)toceeded almost without opposition 


through SaxOiiy, and althopgh treated 
by the sovereign as hostile, oy the peo- 
ple they were- every where hailed as 
deliverers. 7’hc entrance of the Rus- 
sians into Leipzig revived the droop- 
ing spirits of tiJie people. The allies im- 
mediately advanced, crossed the Saale 
at different points, occupied Gotha 
and Weimar, and began to penetrate 
througli the forest of Thuringia. 

Buonripartc in his former campaigns 
had generally succeeded iii obtaining 
the most accurate information of the 
designs of the enemy opposed to him. 
The French were, however, at tliis pe- 
riod, kept in the utmost ignorance of 
the movements of their adversaries, 
while the allies contrived to obtain a 
correct knowledge of their plans. Thus 
it happened to the enemy in an attempt 
which he made to recover Berlin.— 
While Beauharnois, ignorant that Wit- 
genstein was near him, flattered him- 
self that he should march on unimpe- 
ded to the Prussian capital, the latter 
took the most skilful measures to sur- 
round and attack him with his whole 
force. For this purpose he collected 
the corps of D’ York and Berg at Zen- 
list and Leitzkau, on the great south- 
ern road from Magdeburgh to Dessau, 
while he stationed those of Borstcl and 
Billow at Nedlitz and Yiesar, to the 
northward of Magdeburgh. It was ar- 
ranged that the whole army should 
move forward simultaneously from the 
opposite points and join in the attack $ 
this plan succeeded. The French, who 
had the advantage of the ground, re- 
sisted with bravery ; but they were 
successively driven, by the separate de- 
tachments of the allies, from the posi- 
tions which they endeavoured to main- 
tain at three different villages, and af- 
ter having two regiments of cavalry 
cut to pieces,, they owed the preserva- 
tion of their remaining force only to 
the darkness of the night. * Thus fa- 
voured, they retired at all points ; they 
did not even attempt to maintain thede- 
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files, but retreated to jMagdeburgh, 
which was afterwards cAsely blocka- 
ded. Thus, had the Flench already 
been twice defeated by trte united Rus- 
sian and Prussian forces ;Vheir first at- 
tempts on each side of the Elbe were 
frustrated. The victories«Df Luncberg 
and Mockern were hailed as omens ot 
the success of the campaign. 

The Russian force was ai>out this 
time divided into three armies — one un- 
der Wittgenstein, a second under Tchi- 
chagoff, and a third under Winzenge- 
rode ; — Prince KutusofF commanded 
the whole. Wittgenstein’s main force 
had crossed the Elbe in order to drive 
the French back upon the Maine.— 
One of the corps of this army under 
General BerlyndofF had entered Lu- 
bec, and other corps were on the Elbe, 
near Boitzeiiburg. Part of Tchicha- 
golf’s army was in the vicinity of 
Thom, while another division was em- 
ployed under PlatofF in the siege of 
Dantzic. Winzengerode’s army was 
divided at Ciistrin, Lansberg, and 
Dresden ; while another corps had 
passed the Elbe at Scliandau, to turn 
Davoust. Russian reinforcements were 
on the Vistula. — The Prussian force 
was thus distributed ; General Blucher 
had removed from Silesia into Saxony, 
and General D’York was at Berlin 
with the main army. Detachments had 
been sent to Hamburgh and Rostock, 
which were now occupied by Prussian 
corps ; and another Peuseian detach- 
ment had invested Stettin. — A Swe- 
dish force was at Stralaund ; and it 
was expected that by the commence- 
ment of the campaign, the Crown 
Prince of Sweden would have the 
command of 50,000 men. The whole 
Russian force, with which it was ex- 
pected the campaign would open, was 
most erroneously estimated at 220,000 ; 
the Prussian at 70,000, and the Swe- 
dish and Pomeranian at 50,000; a- 
mounting in whole to 340,000 men. 
To these were added the force which 


Hanover, Hesse, Brunswick, theHanse 
Towns, and Saxony, were expected to 
furnish. 

These magu^iceiit expectations, how- 
ever, were not realized. Th^ Russian 
army which crossed the Vistula never 
amounted to ‘.;:20,0(K) ; while the force 
brought to the Elbe by this power 
did not exceeck 100,000 eiTective men. 
An unfortunate relaxation in the ef- 
forts of Russia had become* mani- 
fest between the months of January 
and May ; and the expectations so 
eagerly indulged, that the allies would 
have appeared on the Elbe with a 
force so preponderating, as to defeat 
any attempt of Buonaparte to main- 
tain himself between that river and 
the Rhine, were wholly disappoint- 
ed. 

Buonaparte thus had leisure to as- 
semble and organize a force which en- 
abled him to resume the offensive, and 
to recover the support of the small 
auxiliary states The Russians, it 
would seem, hnd determined in Janu- 
ary, that the Vistula shouhl bound the 
advance of their main force ; and when 
circumstances produced a change in this 
determination, the arrangements for 
bringing forward tlie reiiiforcementa 
and reserves were not in sufficient pro- 
gress. — The allies were now aware that 
the French were debouching from th^ 
Thuringian mountains, with a view td 
join Beauharnois, who, to favour this 
movement, proceeded from Magde- 
burgh tow^ds the upper part of the 
Saale. The plan of the allies was form- 
ed on such knowledge, — ^for theoxpe- 
rience gained at Jena was not thrown 
away upon them. They used every ef- 
fort to prevent the junction of so vast 
a body of FrcncR forces. In conse- 
quence of Beauharnois’ retreat from 
ivlagdeburgh it became less practicable 
and less important to maintain his Com- 
munioations with Davoust; thelattery 
therefore, uniting with Sebastiani and 
Vaudammd, was at liberty to attempt 
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the great object of Buonaparte’s wishes 
to cut off the troops .sent to orga- 
nize insurrection in the neighbourhood 
of the Weser. In this, however. Da- 
voust was in a great measure disap- 
pointed. General Dornberg, with that 
skill and activity which always mark- 
ed his conduct, removed his troops to 
the right bank of the Wbc. Here they 
covered Hamburgh, against which Da- 
voiist continued to make a demonstra- 
tion, though with very little effect, 
from the opposite bank of fhe river. 

On the 10‘th of April, the garrison 
of Thorn, consisting of 400 Poles, 
3500 Bavarians, and 90 Frenchmen, 
surrendered to the Russians under Ge- 
neral Count Langcron. The trophies 
of this success were 200 pieces of can- 
non ; — nearly the whole of the Bav^- 
riansand Poles aftcrwardsenlisted under 
the patriotic standard. General Langc- 
ron’a corps, amounting to 15,000 men, 
was now enabled to co-operate with 
the force employed bcibre Daiuzic. — 
Spandau, situattcl on the river Spree, 
and not far distant from Berlin, capi- 
tulated to the Russians on the IStliof 
April ; the garrison engaging not to 
serve against the allies during one year. 
^Thc fortress of Czentokaw surren- 
dered on the 1th of May to a Russian 
force, commanded by Lieutenant-Ge- 
tferal Von Sackeii, after the batteries 
had been opened two days. 

The French armies were now placed 
in a critical situation. The main body 
of the active military force extended 
from Magdeburgh to the Saale, while 
the 9 CW feviea, raised by the late con- 
scription, were forming on the Maine. 
The advance of the allies tended to 
interrupt ther communication between 
these two armies, and to compel the 
one, either to engage singly, or wholly 
to withdraw itself from Magdeburgh. 
The time was therefore come for the 
French corps, if possible, to unite and 
to act I and Buonaparte conceived 
them to be already in such a condition 


as that, without risk, they might be 
brought intofthe field. The army on 
the Maine therefore >dirccted to 
move forwarj^; and theiV leader left 
Paris, to plcjce himself at the head of 
the united forces. His presence, it 
might seem? must have been more 
wanted, amid the difficulties under 
which the French army had laboured ; 
but it suited that policy which lie has 
always followed, to stand aloof till the 
completion of his preparations afi'ord- 
ed a fair promise, that victory would 
soon follow his arrival. 

The forces which Buonaparte had 
now absembied were very great, and 
considerably out-nuuibered those which 
hisopponenta had collected on thepccii? 
of action. — With regard to the general 
conduct of the allies, although it be 
impossible^ to witlihold a tribute of 
applause from it, there yet appear some 
points in the arrangements of the pre- 
sent campaign, which may afford room 
for criticism. The Russians, as already 
remarked, had set out upon the prin- 
ciple of not suffering their advance to 
be retarded by the fortresses which 
they might find in their route, but, 
leaving each of them watched by 
a detachment of troops, of proceeding 
with their main body to the Elbe and 
the Rhine. This measure, circum- 
stanced as they were, seems to merit 
the highest approbation. They had 
thus, without sustaining any inconve- 
nience, left behind them three succes- 
sive chains, including some of the 
strongest fortressess in Europe. It 
seems evident, that the success of their 
plan depended upon the amount of the 
force which they might bring to the 
front of their line. If they maintain- 
ed their ground there, the fortresses, 
deprived of succour, must sooner or 
later be compelled to submit ; on 
the contrary, they were unable to hold 
their advanced position, the fortresses 
would soon be relieved, aqd the allies 
would lose the ground which they had 
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gained. Since they hag adopted the 
system of leaving the sti^ng places be- 
hind, they ought vrat at-^the same time 
to have attempted to besiege them. 
Yet at this time Tho/nWnd Spandau 
were taken by regular siege, and the 
operations before I)antzic were press- 
ed with considerable vigour. Had 
all the troops employed in such sieged, 
beyond the numbers required for mere 
observation, been brought forward in- 
to Saxony, the inequality of the com- 
batants would either not have existed, 
or must have been less decided ; and it 
might not have been necessary for the 
allied armies to retrace. their steps. 

The next observ^itjon ii, that tlie 
allies being from tiie above, or other 
causes, decid^'dly inferior in number, 
the policy seems doubtful by which 
they were induced to advai\ca beyond 
the Elbe. If their informiUion was 
correct, relative to the numbeis of the 
French army, they must have known 
the imposaibd ity of making head against 
it in the open plain. The most pru- 
dent plan would have been, to strength- 
en as much as possible the line of de- 
fence formed by the Elbe, to obtain 
possession of the bridges, or to throw 
up entrenchments before those com- 
manded by the enemy. The combined 
armies might thus have maintained 
themselves till their levies were com- 
pleted, or reinforcements arrived. — 
A different course, however, was pur- 
sued ; and to this cirq,umstance must 
be ascribed the advantages which the 
enemy seemed to gain at the opening 
of the campaign. 

As the army on the Maine moved 
into Saxony, that near Magdeburgh, 
commanded by Beauharnois, marched 
to meet it, and the junction took place 
on the left bank of the Saale. The 
whoje of these united forces might 
be estimated at from 150 to 200,000 
men;-— On the 25th of April, Buona- 
parte arrived at Erfurtb, and immedi- 
ately ordered all the divisions t® move 


forward in the direction ol I.eipzig.-— 
The detachment of the allied troops 
• which had advanced beyond the Saale, 
fell back upon the approach of the 
French army, and the main body es- 
tablished itself behind the Elster. 

On the morning of the 2d of May, 
Buonaparte advanced into the plain of 
Eutzen, with» the view of reaching 
Leipzig, and tlirowing himself thence 
upon the rear of the allied armies. 
Suddenly, however, the whole of their 
forces crossed the, Elster at Pegaw, 
and commenced a grand attack upon 
the French army. The contest which 
ensued was one of the most sangui- 
nary description. The Russians and 
Prussians were under the chief com- 
mand of General Wittgenstein, and the 
Ifrench under Buonaparte, l^he bat- 
tle commenced by the attack of the 
village of' G ross-Gof schen. The ene- 
my was sensible of the importance 
of this point, and wished to lutuntam 
himself in it. It was carried by the 
right wing of the corps under General 
BliichePs order ; at the same time, 
his left wing pushed forward in front, 
and soon charged the French at the 
village of Kelm-Gorfichen. From this 
time all the corps came successive- 
ly into action, and the battle became 
general. The village of Gross- Gor- 
schen was disputed with unexarople*d 
obstinacy. Six times was it taken and 
retaken by the bayonet ; but the Rus- 
sians and Prussians at last obtained the 
superiority, and this village, as well as 
those of Kelm Gorschen and Rham, 
remained in the power of the combined 
armies. The enemy’s centre was bro- 
ken, and he was driven off the field ol 
battle. He, nevertheless, brought for* 
ward fresh columns. Some corps drawn 
from the reserve o*f the combined aiv 
mies, and placed under the orders of 
Lieutenant-General Kavnovtain, were 
opposed to them. Here towards even- 
ing a combat ensued, which was like- 
wise exceedingly obatinivtc;. but tlue 
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enemy wa&at last repulsed .~This bat- 
tle waa diwin guished by one of the 
most dreadful cannonades known in 
the annala of warlike operations, which 
continued till eleven o^clock in the 
evening, when night alone put an end 
to it. During the cannonade, the fire 
of musketry was uninterruptedly kept 
up, and frequently the valdur of the 
allied troops proved itself in attacks 
W'ith the bayonet. Seldom or never 
was a battle fought with such ani- 
mosity. The French deriWd great 
advantage from their positions on the 
heights near Lutaen, where they had 
thrown up strongentrenchments, which 
they defended with a heavy fire of ar- 
tillery. But the allied troops drove 
them from one position to another; 
nor were tliey to be deterred even when 
the superior defence of the enemy in 
his last positions rendered frequent at- 
tacks necessary.— The result was, that 
the Russian and Prussian troops kept 
possession of the field of battle during 
the whole night. Their loss was in- 
deed very great ; it may be fairly 
estimated at from 8 to 10,000 men 
killed and wounded. Major the Prince 
of Hesae Hamburgh was killed, and 
General Blucher was wounded. An 
unusually large proportion of officers 
were among the number of the slain. 

* Buonaparte affected great elation for 
thisbattle'. The French chief of the staff 
in his report mentions, the fine ac- 
tions which have shed a lustre on this 
briBiant day, and which, Hke a clap of 
thunder, have pulverized the chimerical 
hopes And all the calculations for the 
destmetioh and dismemberment of the 
empire.'' ' Reverting as usual to Eng- 
land, he temarhed, that ** the cloudy 
train colk^ted by the cabinet of St 
James's during a whofe winter is in 
an kietant dewroyed, Bke-tbe Gordian 
knot by thfe sword of ^ Afe^ander^ 
Europe w< 0 Uld at length be at phlce, 
if the soVerei^s and the ministers who 
dir^l" their cabinets could have be^ 


present on field of battle. They 
would give uA^all hopes of causing the 
star of France^ to and perceive that 
those counscllj^rs who wish to dismem- 
ber the FreiM<n Empire, and humble the 
emperor, arc preparing the ruin of 
their sovereig^i.” 

But nothing can be more entertain- 
ing on this subject than the eloquence of 
Cardinal lllaury, who, in obedience to 
the order of his government, exhorted 
the people of France to join in the so- 
lemn ceremonies of religion on the oc- 
casion of this victory. Our enemies," 
said this holy personage, emboldened 
by the defection of the most versatile 
of our allies, who already expiates the 
blindness of his f.dly, entertained no 
doubt of the full success; of their new 
coalition against France. Thus, while 
their frozen climate suspended the 
course of our victories, the Russians 
considered the fugitive protection of 
the elements as a lasting triumph. 
They believed, when they put them- 
selves into the pay of England, that 
the emperor would never return to re- 
organize his army. They flattered’ 
themselves that they w’ould drive us out 
of Germany, and even carry the seat of 
war into our ancient territories, should 
we refuse to submit to such laws as 
their arrogance should please to dic- 
tate to us from the banks of the Rhine ; 
nor did they awaken from this dream 
of glory until the moment of their dis* 
enchantment or the plains of Lutzeii. 
—Four months of prodigies on the one 
side, and of illusions on the other, 
have sufficed to eimble France to^ 
meet them, by shewing herself to as- 
tonished Germany more powerful than 
ever. The winter's rest has repair- 
ed every thing. A lioble emulatioir 
and voluntary sacrifices have relie- 
ved the financee, without reducing 
ua to any ruinous eypediefif. God^ 
who enjoys the presumption and te- 
merity of mortals j Gody according 
to the expresakm of the prophetj 
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blew on the ambitious ^himerae of 
our enemiesy' and they immediately 
vanished, S(^ then^uOi^humilitatea 
and already vanquish^i^ these ima- 
ginary conquerors* wMbl^ ligb^ly 
reckoned on our dishoncC;^ !— -The 
glorious victory for which? we are this 
day going to render to the All-power- 
ful ^le most solemn acts of^thanks- 
giving* announces triumphs stiill more 
decisive in our favour. W? ska/I drive 
these Tartars back to their frightful 
climate, which can no longer save them. 
Powers who are enemies to France ! 
ye had numbere.d our legions* ye had 
calculated of how many arms they 
were composed, but ye had forgotten 
at the same time to appreciate the ex- 
traordinary geii^us of their chief* whose 
sublime combinations know how to 
balance their actions* to copcert the 
whole* to supply their means* and 
double their force. You still believe 
this great man to be far from his ar- 
my ; while his history as well as your 
dreams should have taught you* that 
in his marches* his post is always at 
the head of his victorious phalaoxesc 
You hastened by three days the move- 
ment of a triumph which he had se* 
cretly prepared in his mind ; but by 
eluding his combinations* you made 
no alteration in his dispositions* ex- 
cepting solely in the manner < to con- 
quer you. The inferiority of our ca- 
valry* which the emperor wished to 
spare* and for which he geve as a sup- 
plement his thundering artillery* sho 
ed at once his intentions by one of 
those mdden iUuminations of which 
Boasuet speaks : It is an Egyptian 
battle*** said he to his troops* M a 
good infantry supported by artillery 
ought to be sufficient of itself. *?->-TheD^ 
rising into a sort of frenzy* holy 
jiersonage adds* << One stands trans- 
ported with admiration, before the ex- , 
traordinary man who has raised 
empire to such a prod^ioiis degree of 
power and glory. He is the soiu of bis 
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government as well aeof his army. One 
cannot conceive how a mortal could 
possibly surmount sa many difficulties* 
be sufficient for^the performance of so 
many duties* unite so much activity to 
so much foresight* such vast extent of 
conception to so much vigilance in the 
details.*’— But we must return from 
the rhapsodies of Cardinal Maury to 
the affairs of the campaign. 

The conception of this battle* on 
the part of the allies* was bold and ju- 
dicious* andPthe issue not unfavouratde. 
But with their inferiority of numbers* 
nothing less than a decisive victory 
could have enabled them to maintain 
their present position. Buonaparte 
still followed out his original plan of 
pushing on to Leipzic* to throw him- 
self on their rear. To guard against 
this movement* it became necessary to 
fall back to the Mulda ; and as no 
advantageous position presented itself* 
which could compensate the numerical 
deficiency* the combined armies had no 
alternative* but to retire behmd the 
Elbe. Their retreat was effected slow- 
ly, in perfect order* and without loss.-— 
Buonaparte advanced* and on the 8th 
May* made his entry into Dresden. 
The French were once more admitted 
into Torgau* and the Saxon troops 
returned to submisrion. General Tbid- 
man* indeed* refused in the first instance* 
to admit the French inteiTprjgau with- . 
out an order from his; sovereign but 
that order was giveli^ ainl, Lauti^pn . 
entered on the evening of th® ^tb. ^ 
Three days afterwards^, ikt King 
Saxony proceeded to Dse^n ju Qis- 
tody of the French guard* which was 
sent to receive him some miles from ^ 
the city- The spect5acle*i.acoprdipg to 
Bttonapaitei, was ‘V very fine, one*-*^ 
The two sovereigns dismouhiUbd from, 
their horses so soon as they 
othtr* embraced* and tbeo Wfilered 
at the , head of iho j^piard* 

M amid the acclamationsof an immense 
pqfm?ation/WTlwpco|J|e^ 
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who ha4€ntl^at^d their kiDgJn the 
pressing manner to throw off the 

J oke of Buonaparte, must have been 
ighly pleased to see this Buonaparte 
in possession of their capital, and their 
apvfxeigni eahihited to them as a cap- 
tiye* however, thus re- 

turned to his vassalage, and Saxony 
was, again a French piovince. 

The allies, hoding it vain to attempt 
defending the passage of the Elbe, ue* 
termtned upon falling back to some 
stronger position. They ‘had now to 
choose their line of retreat. They 
determined not to retire upon Berlin, 
or tp attempt > to ^over tlUt capital, 
but to retreat in an opposite direc- 
tion, through Lusatia, and near the 
Bohemian Rentier. A course similar 
to this had been pursued during, (he 
last R usstan campaign ; and it seems 
to have been dictated by the ablest 
policy* Had the armies retreated up- 
on Berlin, and the central provinces 
of the Prussian monarchy, these im- 
portant objecis could have been preser- 
ved only by fighting at dissMvantage, 
and on the loss of a battle^ the capitsd 
itiust have been abandoned. But by 
falling back in a difi^rent direction,, 
the enemy, who .couldnot leave a great 
army beiiind, was necessarily drawn 
into remoter and less important pro- 
'iidaces* Agreeably to. this plan, an 
ndiwtageous position was chosen near 
Bautzen ; with the intention, should 
that be i^nced, of foiling back upon 
Silesia. To prevent the flying corps 
^ tba enemy ti^m penetrating to Ber- 
Um, was covered by Gene- 

1 ^ with a corps partly com- 

of rogufom and partly of the 
laodwebr ami 

, The? adyance of diffei^ut. corps? 

q£ arfpy to the Elbe bad 

rendered it nebeamfy fol' tbe divlsionff 
of Ge^p^ TeMcn^m i?oro^g, 
indTcbernichef^to mor ; 

llwy were aocordbigly concentrated at 

Hamburgh. 


voust coHccj/id from 5 to 6000 mw 
in the viciniiV Harburgh ; and this 
force, with^tl^-cxceptipn of about 
1,500 men lift in Harburgh, was em. 
barked at ^do’clock in the morning 
of the 9tlv^Favoured by the ebb tide, 
and unddr ctover of numerous batteries 
on the Opposite shore, a landing was 
effected Wilhelmsburgh, whicii was 
occupied by Hamburgh volunteers and 
a few Mecklenburghers* The num- 
ber of troops stationed in the island 
did not exceed 1 100 men ; the enemy 
gained ground, therefore, in the first 
instance ; but on the arrival of a Meck- 
lenburg battalion, which was ordered 
immediately to the support of the vo* 
lunteers, the French were repulsed. A 
battalion of Hanoverii^a and a Lubec 
battalion attacked the enemy with im- 
petuosity on his right flank ; he was 
compelled to retreat, and in falling 
back, he set fire to all the houses and 
mills in the line of his march*— The 
French, however, renewed their at- 
tempt, and succeeded by stratagem* 
The inhabitants of Hamburgh and its 
vicinity, when they heard of this second 
attack, were in the greatest confusion 
and distress. Numbers of them were 
seen on the roofs of the houses, watch- 
ing the progress of the operations, 
wnicli, at intervals, lighted the whole 
horizon. A partial fire of ihusketry 
was heard amid the cannonade; and 
as the day broke, and the fire approach- 
ed nearer th^ city; it became evident 
that riie enemy nad made good his 
landing, acftzed the batteries, and dri- 
ven in the Hambui^h volunteers. The 
apprehensions of the Hamburghers 
were soon confirmed by the videttes' 
who gaUoped through the streets* It 
was understood in the city, that Da- 
youst^ who had expressed himself in 
the most violent language against Ham- 
bukgby had promised m toldimrs five 
hours plunder, lie streets were im- 
mediately filled with frightened peo- 
ple, running from their houses, heap- 
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ioff waggons with their mrniture and 
valuables, and endeavoori^g to escape 
into the country. Tht' tnftvety where 
was, ** The French arflK|vome and 
even this cry, proceediife\ as it did> 
from a terrified populacSi. f^st roused 
from their sleep, was scafCi^ to be 
distinguished amid the trampling of 
cavalry. About half-past si* in the' 
morning, the drums of the l>urger* 
guard beat to arms ; every thing was 
in frightful confusion ; men hastily 
equipping themselves with whatever 
arms they could find, and running to 
the alarm posts ; women and children 
of the first families, half dressed, heap* 
ed on waggons, in the midst of beds 
and packages, and flying in silence 
and tears ; expresses hurrying along 
every moment, and carts passing with 
the wounded just brought ia /rom the 
field. 

In the course of the rooming, when 
it became evident that the enemy were 
determined on reaching Hamburgh, 
tike Danish sub -governor of Altona, 

, BLucher, a relative of the Prussian ge- 
: neral, proceeded to Vandamme’shead- 
quarters, to remonstrate with him 
against the attack, and to declare that 
the Danes would assist in repelling it. 
The Dane returned, and immediately 
afterward three Danish gun* boats, 
filled with men, approached from Al- 
tona, and anchored to defend the. pas* 
sage opposite to Hamburgh. In the 
evening, as the intentions of the French 
could not be ascertained, the troops 
were ordered out» The cosaacks, some 
Danish corps, and 10 pieces of Danish 
artillery, were drawn up along the 
sands.— Russian guns were postedclose 
to Altona* These demonstrations had 
the effect of intimidating Uie enemy» v 

In consequence of die approach ol 
a body of Swedes, the Danes evacua^ 
Hamburgh cn the eveojog of the, 
12th, and retired to their owiattemtory* 
leaving behitijfi them thefe ardllfry for 
the protectioh of the town#, ^ The 


Swedes, amounting to l^iOO men, en- 
tered Hamburgh on the 21st* General 
Tettenbome, with the Hansiatic le- 
gion, went out meet them, and, they 
were received at the gate by the burger 
guards. They had been sent forward 
in waggons, and were not at all fa«^ 
tigued by travelling ; but immediately^ 
on their arrival mounted guard. Their 
appearance was martial-^heir efqiiip*- 
ments in high order— and they were 
received by all ranks with joy. They 
were afterw&rds stationed in the vici*. 
nity of the city, where they remained 
till the 21 St, when they were recalied 
by an order from their government* 
The failure of the negociations be* 
twixt Denmark and Great Britain^ 
and the pretensions brought fiorwara 
by^the Crown Prince of Sweden to^ 
Norway, induced the Danes to resume 
hostilities, and occasioned the immedi-^ 
ate occupation of Hamburgh by the, 
French. On the morning of theSOthof. 
May, at eight o’clock, Major-General 
Tettenbome, with all the tmliUryv 
quitted Hamburgh ; ^ and at nine 
clock, ^KXX) Danes, cavalry and infan- 
try, followed by 1500 French, entered 
the city under the command of Gene-*^ 
ral Bruyere, who took possession of 
Hamburgh in the name of Buonaparte*, 
A proclamation was issued by the’ ene<-' 
my, stating that the persons and pro- * 
perty of allthose who submitted to th^ 
French government should be prot^t;^ 
ed.— Such was the fate for a tithe ql 
diis unfortunate city. ‘ - 

General Tchemicheff, who acted in 
co*operation with Count Worohz^ff 
on the bank^ of the Elbe, passed that 
river bn the night of the 16th of May,L. 
and prpceedcdin thediredtion of 
stall, ^vfherev he learned fiom vanouo 
letters %hicb had been intercepted 
bia penics^' that a large convoy o|4|iq* 
tifl^,' eaoorted by about 2000 >me 0 f' 
.pass on the night of 
at il^alherstade. The Russian chkf rer* 
sol^^if posiiWeir to setee th^^ttvoy; 
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/When he had nearly reached the 
of attack, he found that it de- 
pended on the energy of the mornerit 
whether he should suCfteed, or be him- 
self overpowered by a superior force of 
the enemy, which was within a few 
hours march of him. At Haldensleheti 
he learned that a second convoy was 
at HasSen, on the Brunswick road, 
thr^ miles and a half from Halber- 
stadi, which place it had been ordered 
to reach in the morning to jpin the first, 
with the view of proceeding with the 
greater safety on its march to the grand 
.army. This last convoy was escorted 
by 4(XX) infantry, 500 cavalry, and 
many pieces of artillery. Notwith- 
atanding the fatigue which his troops 
bad undergone, he resolved to continue 
his route, — to make an immediate rat- 
tack upon the enemy at Halberstadt 
before the arrival of the reinforcement 
—and to take advantage of the fault 
which the French haa committed in 
placing their guns and convoy without 
the town. Upon reconnoi^ering the 
enemy, he ascertained that the guns 
placed in a s^uait, the interior of 
whjch was filled with aifimunition^wag- 
gons and other carriages, and lined 
with ihfantm the flanks being cover- 
ed by 250 horse. The whofe form- 
4 sort of fortress almost impenetrable 
t6 ^he cavalry. His first care was to 
.ciit off tb^ enemy frdm the town ; and 
a single gate "lirhich the French had ne- 
glected to close affoMed him the means 
of Attaihing fiis oycct.— TKfe rear of 
tbe French troops, while mafcjbiijg out 
tliiT ^uafe, wtfs ch^ged and 
tb ^lins. Andtmer jparty 
df ttd^ianeVwbo bad been sent fomard 
'in hopes'bf surprising the eneniy, made 
two very fine pharges 'against the 
;aquare ; but the French having ihfor- 
^ tnation of thill ihovefijetiti) ana being 
upon their gfiard, ItHe'KuMkDS boUld 
flOt make any irripresafofi^ The ehemy 
dow opened a heavy oSCinonade fr6m.I4 
g^s, to wbi^ ’Geoefitl ^efaenneheflf 


could only o/ipose two ; by the fire of 
Which, how^rer, five of the enemy’s am- 
munition wgfc, sons were blown up. At 
this momen^'\ regiment of cossacks^ 
detached i^ofi the road by which the 
enemy^s^ jj^forcements were advan- 
cing, bV/m^t intelligence that they 
.were wfthin two miles ; this determi- 
ned thelWncral to m?ke a decisive ef- 
fort against the square with all the 
troops. The scattered cossacks were 
ordered to seize the same moment at 
which the attack should be made by 
the regular cavalry. The success of this 
brilliant attack against a formidable 
square, defended by ll* pieces of can- 
non, surpassed expectation In an in- 
stant the batteries were carried, and the 
allies penetrated the se^uare : here the 
carnage was great, as the enemy defend- 
ed himself with valour More than 700 
of the French were killed, and the rest 
taken-— not an individual escaped out 
of all this corps. Scarcely was this af- 
fair terminated, when the enemy’s se- 
cond columns began to appear, and 
to press upon the cossacks General 
TenernichefF was compelled to sup- 
port them, that he might gain time to 
send off the captured guns and prison- 
ers. He succeeded in carrying off 14? 
guti8andl2ammumtion-waggons; he 
blew up the rest even iri the presence of 
tbe enemy.— Eight ^thous^d draught 
horses, above 1000 prisdperS, with se- 
^Cers, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. c Sqch affairs 9^ these mhy 
s%eip t|^fling Wnep compared with the 
of the operaribnil which pre- 
bend followed, biit th^ have no 
%dhsiderable' influence oh the fate of 
.^foties and ibe result of campaigns; 
abd vtrhUe ihey/db bbnoiir to the skill 
valdur by which they, are accom- 
they ^te the rCSbhrceli of an 
enriny'^ and iiltimatefy reduce him to 
fue most seriouserobamiiemehts.— But 
events of higher inipdrtance will now 
demand attention. 

By the 18th of Muy, the Prussian 
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and Russian reinfQrceinen\s under Bar* 
clay de Tolly, Langerod Sass, and 
Klciet, had arrived, we total mass 
of the combined forcd^.mounted to 
150 or 180,000 men. allies had 
taken up a position vrit^MeSpree in 
their front ; their right ^J^ded to 
fortified eminences, which deluded the 
debouches from that river ; — paut^en* 
formed their centre ; and thejileft was 
supported by woody mountains Where 
the ground was open, particularly in 
the centre, strong works had been 
thrown up ; behind the first position 
other works of e^ual strength had been 
constructed 

After reconnoitering the position of 
the allies, Buonaparte said, it was 
easy to concei^ how, notwithatanding 
a loat battle, liKe that of Lutzen, ana 
eight days retreating, the enemy might 
still have hopes in the chances of for- 
'Of the french divisions op* 
posed to the allies, Oudinot^s formed 
the right, Macdonald's and ]Marnion,tv8 
the centre, and Bertrand's the left.— 
Ney, Lauriston, and Regnier, were at 
Hoverswerda, to the left of the ene- 
my's left wing, and in a position to aet 
aa. occasion might require, on the Hght 
of the allies. The latter began to act 
,on the offensive by a very bold, brih 
liant, and, as it should s^m, on^tiic part 
of the egemy, a very unexpected ope- 
i^tipn. They suppo|?cd that the three 
divisions had been posted at^oyers- 
,werda fp turn tbiP right of thdr , posi- 
tion, while the remainder* of the French 
army ^ ahquld engage their whole line 
, tp the nglit>pd ie^ of BauUeiv They 
accordingly deterimned to disengage 
themselY^^ from, this in?^5s s on the 
^j^h^Veariy in the mofJiiBg, they.sfpt 
,0eperal , P* Yorj^ with 
sians, and Barclay de Tolly vjth 
Russians, to aUacV;the ienemy^a ifc- 
ta^ched porps. 3r]ie.'^Ru8si^os took poft 
at JKji^jix, Uxe .FruMi W at Yeifiiaig,— 
Meanwhile, Bertrand .ht^d aent a ^vi< 
6iQ% Rohigswerder, to keej^ lipt 


commuotcatton with Ney and Lauria- 
ton $ but the general who commanded 
tills division was suddenly assailed by 
the allies, and dyiven from iConigswer* 
der.— Pauriston arrived , at the same 
time before Weissig— the battle Com^ 
menced, and the enemy was entirely 
worsted on the 1 9th. 

The battle o& Weissig was succeed* 
ed byuthe general battle of Bautzen. 
The whole^rench army was engaged ; 
Oudinot, Mortier, Macdonald, Mar* 
mont, Neyf Laurtston, Regnier, and 
Bertrand. The two detached corps 
were scarcely returned on the 20th to 
their positions near Qattamelda, when 
about noon, the enemy advanced in co- 
lumns on Bautzen, ana attacked, undey 
protection of a brisk cannonade, the 
advanced-guard commanded by Gencr 
lafs Mdoradovitch and Kleist. The 
dete;-mination of the latter obstinately 
to defend the heights situated on the 
.side of Bautzen, occasioned a seriqus 
engagement.— He had to fight au 
my, according tp the Russian 
four tim^^ as numerous as his own, yet 
he did not fall back to his portion un- 
til four o'clock in fhe .afternoon, after 
the enemy had entirely turned his left, 
and after ha^g resisted the most vjw 
gorous attacks, on his, right flank and 
irpDt., The obstinacy ly^th which the 
Prussian General Rieist, and the Ru^<s 
siao Generals Rudiga, Roth, and 
Marcoff, defended those heights, ati|id 
the conduct of thp trgops on the oc- 
casion, excited the admiration of ihe 
whole ariroy, 

\^Lle.thh , attack ^as made on jthis 
point, tibie enemy was preparing, ano- 
ther on the centre smd left j but there 
alsq be was yigorbusly received ,hy 
Mdoradoyit ^ Prinec Ei- 
g^pe bf Whtehiher 
^a,tijf:?^3leipr8 tndeavoured tp 
.wpody moi^ tains wmch 

of the.aUies, tpaJ^^IUl^ah 

.gchp f nnqe f^%wm 
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to drive them 1^ck»<-^The 
Emperor Alexander sei^ thither Co-> 
fohel Michandi one of his aides-de- 
camp, to direct the njpvements ; and 
the French yvere driven back as far as 
the dehle of the mountains by vtrhich 
they made the attack. — ^The engage- 
ment, which the enemy maintained on 
the points before nicniioned, las^i^d un- 
til ten o" clock at night, with ah unin- 
terrupted fire of artillery and musketry. 
It iy computed that this^ affair cost 
him 6000 men, as he was obliged to 
force the defile of the Spree under the 
fire of cannon and small arms* 

In the centre, the village of Bautzen, 
after an obstinate contest, was occupi- 
ed at seven in the evening.— -Oudinot 
at last got possession of the heights on 
the left of the allies, who then 
back on their second position $ but 
Soult and Bertrand, who were sent to 
Vlisposses them of the heights in the 
'Tight, failed in their object ; and Ney, 
LauristOB, and Regnier, who were or- 
dered to pass the Spree, and turn that 
lfiaiik|..were equally unsuqcesSfuL l^e 
allies kept their ground and cut off 
;;Ney from commpntcating with the rest 
’ of the French army. 

; Such was the issue of the battle of 
the !j^0th, which was Allowed next 
; day by the sanguinary battle ojF Wurt- 
vbheti*-Wk|id here it were injustice not 
' ..1» pay t|ip warmest tribute to the 
fki}!, promptitude, and valo.uTof the 
« No confusion of movement 

f surprise— no disordeT Ocemred, 

although the battle of Bai^sKU had 
' ^rCndeiw a change in all theft: di^posi- 
tiona hetOMauY. All was to be done 
. mgnt, andall was wcjldbne. 

' Buoi^phrte obliged to bring up 
every man of hij reserves ; and even 
by his own accounts,- from four in the 
. . morning till three in thk'afternoon, the 
fortune of the day w^a fe ftyour of the 
•iuHies. :r o.,-,. 

On the, 31st, four in 

the morning, the enemy bS^an by at* 


tacking the left of the allies, seconded 
by a brisk m of tirailleurs whom he 
had posted mountains. He had 
also pushed fifward some men to Cu- 
nevalde^ noy the allies upon their 
flank* JX^rCount de Miloradovitch 
and th^^^l^ce of Wittemberg, how- 
ever, r^elled with intrepidity all the 
Wacksbn this side, which were renew- 
ed with^he same vivacity and the Same 
success at mid-day. — Between six and 
seven o’clock, the attack commenced 
by a brisk cannonade, and a smart fire 
of musketry upon the right wing of 
the line also, where a corps was posted 
under the oilers of General Barclay de 
Tolly. The enemy was infinitely su- 
perior in numbers, and endeavoured, 
protected by the foresj} which covered 
him, to outflank this corps. General 
Barclay .de Tolly was posted on the 
heights near Gleina ; he extended his 
line fluring the battle towards the 
height, situated near Barutb, named 
La Vragtshulte.— It became necessary 
to reinmree this corps f and General 
Kleist received orders to carry his troops 
to that point. These generals made an 
attack, brisk and weU combined, and 
forced the enemy to renounce the ad- 
vantages which his superiority of num- 
bers md given him. General Blucher 
arrived to support this attack with his 
two brigades, and by this suflflep m6ve- 
' ment the enemy was .obliged to give up 
his pr<^ct of turning the right Wing, 
as hq had already abandoned that of 
turning thejeft, 

i)urjng all these attacks, the French 
kept up a continual fire of artillery and 
small arms, principally upon the cen- 
tre, upon which they hai yet made no 
direct attempt, l^uddenly, however, 
they ^sailed the heights' ;^f Erecke- 
which General Blucher^s corps 
,Occupiedt Th^y took advantage of 
the:moment when ihe^^eral h?ft this 
ppritlon, with a part of his corps, to 
vSustaih that of u^ral Barclay de 
Tolly. The eniemy approached the ' 
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heights from three title! at once, with cavalrjr, and the allies retreated. On 
the greater part of hisVorces, which the in the evening, Buonaparte 
had been formed into tl^e columns for ^was at Ooerlit:^, on the Keisse. ^ 
the attack ; and thus^'l^established on * There is a singular passage in tlie 
this point a decided superiority. Oe- French aecount of these battles^ " Wc 
neral D’York, howevwj^rrived, and could not,** said Buouftparte, take 
the village of Kreikwit 2 ^ 4 |^ retaken, any colours» as the enemy always car* 
The allied troops defen£dShe heights ries them off thb field of battle. Wc 
with an obstinacy beyond efampie.-v-* have only taken If) cartnon, the enemy 
Four battalions of the Russiin guards having blown Sp his park of artillery 
advanced to sustain Genera! Btucher. and caissons ^.Mmd besides, the empe- 
In the mean time, the left wing under ror keeps his cavalry in reserve till it is 
the orders of Count Miloradovitch had of sufficitint numbers ; he wishes to 


pushed forward, taken many cannon 
from the enemy, and destroyed some 
battalions. 

The conflict became more sangui- 
nary every moment. The instant was 
arrived when it was necessary to bring 
all the mean#of the allies into action, 
and risk all, or put an end to the bat- 
tle,— they determined uporfthe latter. 
To expose all to the hazard of a single 
day would have been to play the game 
of Buonaparte }— to preserve their for- 
ces, to reap advantages frdm a war, 
i^ore difficult to the enemy as it was 
prolonged, was that of the allies. — 
They commenced a retreat.— They 
made it in full day<light, under the eye 
of the enemy, as upon n parade, with- 
out his being able to gain a. single tro- 
hy ; while the combined army had ta- 
en from him in these three memora- 
ble days, 12 pieces of cannon and 8000 
prisoners, among whom jwrere four ge- 
nerals and many officers of distinction. 

As the French were employed id the . 
course of this battle chiefly in turning 
the portion of their antagonists, their 
loss was ^vere— it has been estimated 
at 14,000 men. The allies admitted 
their own loss to amount to 6000 kill- 
ed and wounded. 

On the Wdj, the combat was renew- 
ed near Reinchaback ; but it #at in a 
. great measure confided to the Oavalry 
of the two armies. In the early part 
of the day the French were driven 
back •, but they biought up I6>i000 


spare it.” 

These battles were among the most 
desperate and Sanguinary, even of that 
dreadful succession which Eaiopp haa 
witnessed. The French stated their 
own toss at 11 or 12,000 men; a 
greater number than they had admit- 
M even at BorodinO. Among the 
slain was Marshal Duroc (Duke of 
Friuli), who held the office of Grand 
Chamoerlain of France, and who, in 
all the campaigns, had been closely at- 
tached to the person of Buonapatte.^ 
His de%th was commemorstea by bis 
master with a profusion of real or af- 
fected sorrow. 

Buonaparte followed tip slowly his 
hard-won victory. The allies retired 
upon Schiyeidnitz, southward through 
Silesia and along the frontier of Bohe- 
mia. They thus adheted to their former 
principle of drawing the enemy as far 
as possible from Benin and the central 
Prussian provinces. Their rear-guard 
of cavalry maintained a constant sCpe* 
riority over that of the enemy, and 
^ handled' him very roughly on several 
occasions. They were reinforced by 
some corps which arrived from thw 
Russian frontlet, and rendered them at 
poweifut as they had been before the 
pattle of Bautzen, Other divisions of 
great strength were announced to be 
on their tnarch. The French army, 
mteanwhife, not only received no rein- 
forcemenU, but was obliged to leave 
behind it the forps of Ouoihot^ for the 
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putpose of opposing that under Bu- 
low, which was acting in front of Ber- 
liDr Some hints were thrown out as if,^ 
after the battle of Bautzent the French* 
army would advance and take posses- 
sion of that capital. Buonapartei how- 
ever» according to his usual systenii 
carried the great body of the army 
with him into Silesia. Oudinot thus 
found himself reduced'' to an attitude 
strictly defensive, and with difficulty 
maintained the communication between 
Dresden and the grand arnni^r. 

Buonaparte, howeveri obtained some 
advantages. He raised the blockade 
of GlogaUf a fortress of great strength, 


and one of th^ most important keys of 
the Oder.-— He took possession also 
of Breslau, fee capital of Silesia.— 
His divisions tranced in front of the 
allied camp at'f chweidnitz, and an at- 
tempt wouljwbably have been made 
to force not an event occurred 

which, foj^time, interrupted his ope- 
rations. But before proceeding to con- 
sider thej armistice, concluded about 
this period, it will be necessary to take 
a short review of the policy of a state, 
whose leader was destined to act a con- 
spicuous part in the future operations 
of the campaign. 
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^rSTORY^ OF EUROPE^^ 


CHAP. XIV. 


Policy of Sweden^ — Dis&ensions betuaixt that Patter and Ffante^^^-^The Swedish 
Government abandons the Continental System^ and joins the Alliance of the 
European Powers^ 


The Swedish government had long 
temporised with Buonaparte, and en- 
deavoured to avoid the evils towards 
which he was pressing the state, by 
demanding of it an accession to the 
continental system and a declaration of 
war against England. But when the 
French ruler perceived that no steps 
were taken by the Swedes to aid his 
projects, he shewed how much he 
was mortified, and to what extremities 
he was disposed to carry his vengeance. 
In his famous conference with the Swe- 
dish minister at Paris, he betrayed all 
his impatience You signed the 
peace,” said Buonaparte, with me in 
the beginning of the year, — you enga- 
ged yourselves to breaboff all commu- 
nications with England, ^yet you kept 
a minister at London, and an English 
agent in Sweden, until the summer was 
far advanced,— *you did not interrupt 
the ostensible communication by the 
way of Gottenburgh until late, and 
what was the result of it ? That the 
correspondence remained the same, nei- 
ther more nor less active.— You have 
vessels in all the porta of England.— 
The English trading vessels besiege 
Gotteoburgh-ipa fine proof that they 


Jto not enter there !— They exchange 
their merchandize in the open sea, or 
near to the coasts,— your little islands 
serve as magazines in the winter sea- 
son, — your vessels openly carry colo- 
nial produce into Germany,—! have 
caused ^lalf a score of them to be sei- 
zed at Rostock —Is it possible that 
one can affect thus to be mistaken on the 
first principle of the continental sys- 
tem You have had the address to 
gain the bad season,— you have time to 
settle your interests with England,—' 
you have had time to put yourselves 
in a state of defence, — you have still 
the winter before you, — there are no 
longer any neutrals. — England ac- 
knowledges none, nor can 1 acknow- 
ledge them any longer. It is only now,, 
that, more and more undeceived with 
respect to Swedish politics, I have ta- 
ken a decisive step which 1 will not 
conceal from you. Cannon must be 
fired on the English who approach 
your coasts j and,their merchandize in 
isweden must be confiscated, or you 
must have war with France. I cannot do 
you any great harm. — I occupy Pome- 
rania, and you do not much care about 
it I but I can cause you to be attack- 
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«d by the Russians and by the Danes ; 
and I can confiscate all your vessels on 
the continent ; and 1 will do it, if 
within fifteen days you are not at war 
with England. If within five days af- 
ter the oificial act of M. Alquier, the 
king has not resolved to be at war with 
England, M. Alquicr shall set out im* 
mediately, and Sweden shall have war 
with France and all her allies. I have 
not positively demanded thestateof war 
before this moment ; but 1 am now 
forced to it. Let Sweden frankly range 
herself on the side of England against 
me and my allies, if such be her inte- 
rest, or let her unite with me against 
England. But the time for hesitation 
is past : when five days have elapsed M. 
Alquier will depart, and I will give 
you your passports.’’ 

The singular conference from whiaji 
these passages have been selected, was 
followed up by the execution of the 
threats of the French ruler. Assailed 
by Frauee^ by Russia, and by Den- 
mark^ the Swedish goyemtnent an- 
nounced, in a manifesto, its ajjiherence 
to the continent^ system, and declared 
war agamst Great Britain. All inter- 
couM with the British dominions was 
thus prohibited, and the importation 
cf colonial produce interdicted. The 
British government was, however, well 
f iVare oT the causes Which occasioned 
this manifesto, and these nominal faos- 
, tiliii^ made no perceptible dtference 
.. sa the relations of this country towards 
^Sweden. The declaration of War, how- 
/ ^ ever, was far from being popular With 
, , the ^wedirii nation. Upinioas were 
, throughout the kihgdom 

that it wa^ dip design of Bernadette to 
enJot^ . ; coutiflcntal Vystein* esu- 

bl^h^e rfeneb power in the Baltic, 

. and finally, by a Mtar for recovery 
' of Finland, to co-opetate with Buona- 

J arte in his desi^s against Rusua.-— 
iot .Marshal Beraadolte was ahvu to ' 
the critical and singular situaiion in 
Which his desuny had placid bii9.<»- 


^Hc perceived how great might be 
'the influence of Sweden in restoring 
peace, or re|rstabUshing a balance of 
power on the^^ntinent of Europe.— 
Buonaparte soon discovered that his 
former afisodajfc in arms, far from hold- 
ing out expectations of aid, at a 

time whetHw required all the strength 
gf Swed<m to assist him, evidently incli- 
ned to cause of his adversaries. It 
was impossible, indeed, that Sweden 
should remain in a state of neutrality. 

Bernadotte accordingly addressed 
the French ruler in a language which 
was sufficiently indicative of his senti- 
ments. “ Sweden,” he said, “ had re- 
solved to declare war against England, 
notwithstanding every thing which her 
safety opposed to that measure. In 
the sad condition to whkh the last war 
reduced her, she neither should nor 
could aspire but after a long peace.*— 
It afforded the only prospect of regain- 
ing, by agriculture and commerce, the 
losses she bad sustained,^ — of re esta- 
blishing by degrees her finances, — of 
recruiting her military system, and im- 
proving ner administration. Yet Swe- 
den had just declared war she had 
Hazarded this step without a single 
battalion ready to march,— without ar- 
senals or magazines ; — and what was 
still worse, without a single sbua to 
provide for the expbnces of bo great an 
enterprise. Sweden, indeed, possesses in 
herself the materials of a great force |— 
her inhabitants are by nature warriors, 
-—her .constipation miows of 80,000 
men being levied ^ and the male 
pUlatiofi of the. coun^.is such, that 
this, levy can be easily ra&ed. But 
armies can only be supported by uw ; 
and a muitary force, purely de- 
fensivei^ is an expence Whicn $imen 
couiji not; sup)pbrt wlthoaf ^ fdnSgn 
aldt <!bnsritutiml hw« formd 
the, king from amposinn; new takes 
without the consent oF 'tbejg^eral 
states; and the war with had 

just dkltt-oyed one of ^ pwcipal 
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brcitiches of pablic revenUe-^he pr<^ his nfiajestyj to ijiminiah the expences 
duce of the customs^ amounting *to of his marine, without, however, lea- 
more than six millions of francs a-year. ving inactive die ^Icnts afnd courage 
The contributions in arrear, and ofhisseanieh. The good oificea which 
the confiscations made by France, fell the emperor* requires oF his majesty 
upon Swedish subject&^^nd hot upon the King of Sweden ha^c already been 
foreigners, who took thif'preeau lion of performed by Dcnm^irk., His imperial 
ensuring payment for the'^ods im- majesty is convinced that he has not 
ported. The situation of ^wederf,” too much presumed Ujpon the friend- 
contiiiaed the Crown Prince, ** wa<5 ship of a power attached for ^ch a 
hidst alarming. Nature seems to have length of time to Fiance, by a rcci- 
destined Sweden and France to live in pracityofi*ntefcstandgood-wiil,\vhich 
harmony ; and if she had refused Swe- has neveJ ceased to exist.*\ 
den riches, she had endowed her with The reply of the B^iron d’Enges- 
valour, and all the qualities requisite trom, the Swedish ininisteV, to this 
for the execution of great designs.— communication deserves notice. **The 
There was in Sweden but one wish, constitutional laws of the state/* s^id 
that of being sincerely in accord With he, prevent the king from acquies« 
France, and of participating in her cing of himself in the emperor's de- 
glory — but Sweden Had ilot the means, mand concerning the ^^000 searhen.*^ 
‘he was reduced to the most deploia-#^Riva!Ung Denmark in the desi^ to 
ble state ; and v/as without any means contribute to the accomplishment of 
of supporting the war which she had his imperial and royal majesty's Views, 
just declared. Yet the governmeilt had the king, nevertheless, docs not thihk 
redoubled its efforts in so violent a cri- that the example of that (Couiiti^y, 
SIS ; but it was not in the power of the where the will of the king is dti ibiSo- 
King of Sweden to extend the system lute l^, can be ?^plicable to ^^eden. 
of confiscations, as the constitution In consequence ot tnie late events Which 
guarantees the rights and property of have placed his majesty oh the throne, 
every individual." a consritutional compact has beefi re- 

Notwithstanding these remonstran- newed between |he spvei^eign andj thr- 
ees, Buonaparte demanded that Swe- nation, wliich ft is not in the power 
den should place at his disposal a suf- any person to infringe. His rha^ttv, 
ficient nutfibtir of sailors to complete in consequence, and in the most li^iy 
the crews of four ships of the Brest maimer, regrets th^t the good Omce 
fleet. The French agent, in making Which the emperor requires dr him 
this application to the Swedish mini- should precisely fall oii a matter which 
ster, observed^— It Vould be iUflici- "4oes hot depend on Ifis owp Win. No 
ib nieet the deiire Of the emperor, new levy can' be 'rt'ade, abOordinJ to ^ 
if the' number of officer^, maStera, tna- the tehrfur of the constitution, but With 
rines^ukid sailors, did not eicce^ 2000. the con^iit of the states. Tnbse to 
The emperor Will charge himself with which they have already consented cx» 
aB eapence of their j|ohhiey, ptosdy pre-sdppbse thrir befng intbhd* 
every precaution Will be taKe]^ in or- ' ^ fot tfc'defiwice 
det that the marines; and SaHors may ; 4 He Sbai^'liao 

be properly Siipportedy and the officers ■ ■much diminished since tlie Ipfa of 
fiilly cOhteAted >^th their tfeat^bnt. ^ land, that they are scarcely: amBbtent 
' In "the critical wbicb^the Swe- for the service of the navy* *«peci^i!y 

dish finances arb'at this '^resent mo- ' under the present cifciiimStaDC&/ But 
'metit, it Will, perhaps; be ag^eable to “ 1f the king could, as he might wish to 
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succeed in puttipg asid^ those ties 
Wliich airj* imposed on him by the laws 
6( the 8tkte> and the rights of the citi* 
yet his majesty fears that the 
5000 Swedish seamen transferred to 
Brest, would not entirely fulfil the just 
exp^tations of his imperial majesty. 
Attached to his barren soil, to his do- 
mestic relations and habits, the Swe- 
dish soldier could not withstand the in- 
fluence of a southern sky. He would 
be ready to sacriGce every thing in 
defence of his home ; but when far 
away, and not immediately combat- 
ing for it, his heart would only beat 
for his return to his country. He 
wqold, consequently, carry with him 
into the French ranks that inquietude 
and discouragement, which destroy 
the finest armies niore than the steel of 
their enemies. With regard to the pfU 
fleers of the navy, there is no obstacle 
against their serving in France, and his 
majesty with pleasure permits them to 
profit ay the generous offer of his im- 
periiil and royal majesty.’ *-—3 uch were 
the powerful reasons assigneds* by the 
Swedish minister for refusing to an- 
amr the demands of Buonaparte y but 
they were stated ra vain to bis unbend- 
ing' iriind. 

^When Svreden decided, upon em* 
blueing the continental policy, and de- 
cbfihg war against Great- Britain, she 
ayoid^ a contest which must have 
proved unfortunate ; her wounds were 
Still it was neo^ssary 

for her^'wak^^ great sacrifices.'. But 
b# ddmtnerce i^s in^ahtly yedpqed to 
alfefiScbastmgl^ei andgrea^ sufr 
jfere'd^wm 'this, state war. , , Priva*- 
the|,.Frepc^^ j9,a^ ju the 
meantime^' took^advantage^ other con* 
fidende^ib tfipaties, to c^tu're, one after 
aindlhdr; neatly fifty of her . merchant* 
men, till last the BwedUh .flotilla 
r^ewed q^dem t6 protect, hex flag and 
itist ' edmmerce against pimeies, 
could ^arcely be sfyov^eqbyjany 
* iBks] the deprsoationf of 


the French privateers on Swedish vesr 
sels were still continued, the Swedish 
envoy at Paris stated to the French 
minister the ftiimense losses which 
thence resulted to his nation, and en- 
tered a strong remonstrance ; but he 
could never^Atain the restoration of 
the captu^ vessels ► Affairs were in 
this singuidr condition, when, with the 
view of possessing a pledge which 
might influence the conduct of the 
Swedish government in the war about 
to commence with Russia, Buonaparte 
seized Swedish Pomerania. In the 
month of January 1812, 20,000 French 
troops, under General Friant, entered 
that province, and on the 26th took 
possession of the capital.. When the 
Swedish commandant, Peyron, inform- 
ed the French general, mat it was his 
intention to resist the occupation of the 
Isle of Rugen, the latter replied, by 
making Peyron his prisoner. Rugen 
was afterwards occupied by the French ; 
the vessels, and packets on the coast 
were detained for their service, and the 
French colours were hoisted in place 
of the .Swedish. A fleet, with Ge- 
neral, Engelbart on board,, arrived, at 
StraUunain the month of February, 
to ascertain the state of the French 
troops in Pomerania, and to bring off 
those of Sweden ; but the fleet was not 
permitted to have any communicatiph 
with the shore. , . , t 

Fhe attention b| .Europe was now 
fixed upon Sweden, l^er^ ^pndqct aSf 
sumed a. more aspiect, anp 

itwasgcqem%Wfcw4t^ttqe.C^ 
Prince Vould become a competitor in 
the fieldi hia forrncr assQcjate ip 
anus* Great jwpectations pjF 

therefore indulged on tbe^suppp- 
sition, that, as Bernadptte had, joiu^ 
the aUies, this circumstance must be a 
decisive indication of the hopes eiiur- 
taioj^ hj that wary general, respecting 
};he r.efiuj;|of ,the campaign, since, he 
must have been fully acquainted with 
personal ehwrictcr of 
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antJ 'the real extent of the French re- ready justi^e^ for thcien^gementa s& 
sources. — Notwithstanding the dis* might make with the enemies 9 f France^ 
trust, however, which Bemadotte now • by the menaces and inbilts of that 
felt as to the views <#Buonaparte, he power. The ir^terated attacks pf France 
still appears to have been anxious to upon the Swedish commerce ; the ,caf- 
prevent the miseries which were'aj>- rying off nearly 100 vessfla destined 
proaching the nations^^f the conti- for friendly ports, and subjvct to France 
j — the sequestration placed upon Swc* 

On the 14 th of March, 1812, he ac- dish property in Dantzic and other 
cordingly addressed himself to Buona- ports in the Baltic ; and at last the in» 
parte, and complained that the arro- vasion of Pomerania, done in contempt 
gance of the French minister in Swe- of treaties, must fully acquit her m 
den had offended every one ; his com- the eyes of the world. Yet hOw just 
munications bore no character of those soever the complaints which she had 
regards which are mutually due from against France, she did not at this 
crowned heads to each other. << Ba- time desire war, and did not like to be 
ron Alquier,'^ said Bemadotte, spoke forced to make it, even to preserve her 
like a Roman pro-consul, without re- independence and laws. She was rea- 
flecting tha^he was not speaking to dy to listen to any conciliatory pro- 
slaves.** Tnat minister had, there- positions which might be made to 
fore, been the first cause of the distrust ^cr.— If Sweden was convinced,**, 
which Sweden had discovered with re- said the Baron de Engcrstroin^ in a tone 
gard to Buonaparte*8 intentions con- of irony, which must have touched, the 
corning her. Subsequent events had pride of Buonaparte, that the EJm- 
added weight to it. Sweden could peror Alexander armed to stibjttgate 
not but perceive in Buonaparte an un- Europe, to subject every thing to tho 
merited indifference towards her inte- Russian system, and extend hw states 
rests ; and she owed it to herself to to the north of Germany, Sweden 
provide against the storm which was would not hesitate a moment to dc- 
about to break out on the continent.— dare and 6ght Against this ambition i 
Speakii^ of the war with Russia, the she would be directed by the obvious 
Crown Prince observed, if your ma- principle of policy whi,ch should make 
jesty thinks proper that the king should her fear the wibrease of sp dangerous.a 
cause the Emperor Alexander to be in- ^ower ; but if, on the contrary, 
formed of the possibility of a reconci- sia only bore arms in her own defence, 
liation, I augur sufficiently well, from to preserve her frontiers, her norts, 
the magnanimity of monarch, to even her capital, from all (oreigu In- 
date aMtrre you, that he will i«^iUingly vasion, if in this she ffid but; obey the 
agree to overtures;' equitable at Once mandw of necessity, it ym for the in. 
for your empire and for the north. If terest of Sweden not! to hesitate a 
an event so unexpected and sp Uhiver- moment in defending the indepeiidfcpce 
sally desired could take place, how of th^ ndrth- Sweden cannot 
many nations of the pontihen't would herself with odng able, as. k 
bless your majesty ! Their gratitude power, to avoid.that servitude, with 
would be augmented by reason Of the which France threatens staM oT ^ 
horror which inspires them against the first order. A war underwo^ to ic; 
return of a scourge which hat tain so conqder Finland would for w 
heavy on them, mid the ravages of Interests of Sweden. Eujppe js inr 
which have left wPh cruel triiCes be. fbhned of the causes which made her 
Wndi^'-«8weden, hPob«crvcd,wafaf- Ibse it. To^ undertalie a war to rf- 
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pQMess . h^r of it, would be not to 
uxM^erstand tbc interests of the Swe* 
dish people* Such a conquest would 
occasion expences which^weden is not 
in a condition to support^ and the ac» 
quisition, admitting that it could be 
accompli8hcd> would never compensate 
for the risk which she must iucun 
The English, while >sheiwa8 pursuing 
this wild career, might give her fatal 
blows j her ports would be burnt or 
destroyed, and her maritime towns re- 
«luced to ashes. Besides, so %oon as a 
change should be effected in the poli- 
tical system of Russia, whether after 
success or defeat, her ancient views 
upon Finland would not fail to make a 


in a friendly manner, tqion a system o£ 
p^ification, which might insure to 
Europe a durable repose* Such were 
the sentiments ^hich the Swedish go- 
vernment avowed till the last moment, 
when it was fcux:^d into an open rupture 
with France, iSy the obstinate violence 
of Buonamrte. It is impossible, there- 
fo^e, to accuse Sweden of precipitatbn 
-—it is unfair to charge her witn enmi- 
ty towards France, and absurd to pre- 
tend, that she did not scrupulously 
maintain her faith, until every obliga- 
tion was dissolved by the insolence and 
perfidy of her enemies. 

On the 20thof April,! 812, the King 
of Sweden assembled the diet of his. 


disastrous war weigh heavy upon Swe- 
den. The gulph of Bothnia separates 
the two states ; no motive of division 
exists, and the national hatred daily dis- 
appears in consequence of the pacific 
dispositions of the two sovereigns. If 
France will acknowledge the armed 
neutrality of Sweden, a neutrality which 
must carry with it the right of open- 
ing her ports with equal advlntages 
for all powers, she has no motive to 
interfere in the events which may oc- 
cur. Let France restore Pomerania ; 
but if she should refuse this restitution^ 
which, at the same timet the rights of 
nations and the faith of treaties de- 
nihnd, Sweden will accept fov this 
object only# the mediaripn of the em« 
jurors of Austria and Russia. Swe- 
wiU agree to a reconciliation com- 
patible with the national honopr and 
with the interests of the northj^ 

Ttie government of Sweden, per- 
suaded^ all the preparations made 
by RusdavVete for a purpose purely 
drfeu«i<#i jS«d imendea but to |»epare 
for the empiiN^ that arm^ 

neulinlity^ which SWeden wished, in 
concert with Russia, to establish, en- 
figei to use IP pi^ 

tiff a period tliaiddlbci fikedfor 
S^iilV Fmnch,. Auatriah^ and. Rus- 
jbiipoteniiaries to meet^ndnsree. 


kingdom at Orebro, and opened the 
sitting by a speech, inwhi^h heannoun- 
ced, in terms by no means equivocal, the 
policy of his government. I have call- 
ed you together,*^ said he, “ at a mo- 
ment when great and important oc- 
currences, out of our native country, 
seem to threaten Europe with new 
misfortunes. Guarded by her situa- 
tion from the necessity of paying obe- 
dience. to foreign sway, which possi- 
bly might not accord with her own in- 
terests, Sweden has every thing to 
hope from, unity, valour, and conduct ; 
everything to fear if she gives herself up 
toin teatinedi vision . also announ^ 

ced his determination to unite with bifi 
son, ( Bemadotte) in defiance of threats 
from vrithout, and possibly of opinions 
at home, to maintain the liberty and 
independence of the country.-t-The 
Crown Prince, in his speech, addressed 
the following remark particularly to 
the burghers; « you will shew what 
a nation is capable of effecting,, when 
determined to free its ammermal in- 
dustry from all foreign yokes,”-— -thut 
clear^. intimating his opinion of the 
continental system. 

A; Ruatian general had ajrendy been 
sent c^^Oxfhission to StockMu> 4 Mr 
Thovi^On, the British' mimster, al- 
though appearing in no public 
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ter» had joined him. But soon after the 
assembling of the diet, orders were dis-* 
patched to the coast, to afford British 
ships in distress the s^sistance which 
they might require ; and Mr Thornton 
was afterwards received at Orebro as 
the accredited minister of<3 reat* Britain 
at the Swedish court. Abou^ the same 
time a decree relative to commerce wds 
issued, which announced a departure 
from the continental system. 

On the ] 8th of August the Swedish 
diet terminated its sittings The king 
again took occasion to observe, that 
no foreign power could loosen those 
bonds of union, which maintain the 
independence of Sweden. He also in- 
formed the diet^ that, confident in the 
maxim, that atrong defensive prepara- 
ttons are the oest means to ensure the 
tranquillity of a state, he had found it 
necessary to pay particular attention 
to the military force of the kingdom ; * 
and he further announced, that on the 
18th of July he had concluded a peace 
with the King of Great-Britain, which 
had been ratxhed on the 16th of Au^ 
gust. Bernadotte also addressed the 
aiet,andcommended the coolness main* 
tsined in the deliberations of that as* 
aembly, amid the din of arms resound* 
xiig from the Dwiiia to the Tagus, and 
the animosity of their neighbours.”--^ 
He added, ^ that should there be no 
hope that Sweden might pursue her 
way in peace, then will your king 
have recourse to your maidy courage, 
and our watch-word will be^O^t 
liberty, and our native counti 7 .” » 

’ A treaty had for some time been 
proposed between Sweden and Rus'^ 
sia; and n Russian general was at 
Stockholm for the purpose of opening 
the negociadons. Some difficulties^ 
however, having arisen, a personal ia* 
terview between the Emperor of Ru«* 
sia and Bernadotte was ikeided upon* 
These personages accordtngW met 
at Abo, it\ Finland, on the.Smli of 
August ;v<thc reiuh of the confepmee. 


was satisfactory to both parties $ and 
they agreed to make common cause 
•against the measures of France. With 
a view to the^curity of Sweden, it 
was stipulated that Norway should, in 
the first instance, be conquered for that 
power; after which, a diversion by 
their united forces should be made cui 
the continent. ^ The result of ‘ this in- 
terview was, however, for some time 
prudently concealed. 

The measures adopted by Sweden in 
1812 had S considerable inflaence upon 
the Russian campaign 'of that year* 
The troops assembled in Swedish porta 
detained a considerable French forco 
iu the north of Germany. By dispeit-f 
sing with the immediate fulfilment of 
the engagements undertaken by Rus- 
sia, the Swedish government set at 
^berty a force of 18,009 men, which 
had been assembled in Poland, and 
which was afterwards sent to join the 
army of Wittgenstein, and contributed 
materially to the destruction of the 
French on the Berezina* 
tn tb% beginning of the year 1819, 
the Swedish gavemroent resolved on 
decisive measures, and explained its 
views to all Europe. The numeroua 
injuries which France had iniiicted up- 
on Swedenweve etearly explained aw 
ably commented on.**-*^The manifeata^ 
tiohs of ill-will, oa the part of Franc<f,r 
it was observed, which, during tlvr 
course of 1810^ had often thesatened 
serious pretensioiffe, at first wene eon- 
fmedtotfae rigid roaintenaficeof thecoir^ 
tinental eystem in Pomeca^ but were 
at last op^y directed agabat the 
pendent eaietence of Sweden- A 
mand was itiAde to exclude the Amer^ 
cansfsom Swedish ports. Thegoveipw 
ment Succeeded by peweverance and 
moderation in awting the 
qiiences* It was, to be presttm^^ 
however, that this fortunate skuhtmU'c 
affetdiog Sweden the xneanst^ reoruii^^ 
ingher strength, already exhaustV%%‘^ 
a destructive war, would not hew any-' 
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long duration. Buonaparte had laid 
down for suhjugatt^d Europe a peremp- 
tory rule, that he would acknowledge' 
as the friends of Franc^ only the ene- 
mies of Great 'Britain ; that neutrality, 
formerly the bulwark of the weaker 
states, amidst the contests of the most 
powerful, no longer had any real 
meaning ; and that all the combina- 
tions of policy, as well as every feel- 
ing of dignity, must disappear before 
the omnipotence of arms. 

“ Scarcely was the declaration of war 
by Sweden against England published, 
and the commerce of Sweden abandon- 
ed to the discretion of the Britidi ca- 
binet, when the French minister began 
to develops a plan, pursued without 
interruption, to force Sweden to take 
upon herself the same obligations which 
ha e brought so many misfortunes oiN 
the confederated states. A consider- 
able body of seamen was at first de- 
manded for the purpose of manning 
the French fleers at Brest, -•-next, a 
corps of Swedish troops to be in the 
pay of France,~then the introduction 
into Sweden of a tariff of 50 per cent, 
on colonial produce-^and, Anally, the 
establishment of Fnrnch douaniers at 
Gottenburgh. All these demands ha- 
ving been rejected, the consequence 
was, that the measures of the French 
government towards Sweden soon as- 
6umt-d a hostile character. 

Soon after his arrival, M« Alquier, 
tht French agent at Stockholm, spoke 
of the necessity of a closer alliance be- 
tween Sweden and France ; and though 
he r|!Ceived a polite answer, the reply 
had HO effect. He then proposed an 
alliance between Sweden, Denmark, 
and the Grand Duchy of .Warsaw,r 
under the protection and gnaraotee of 
France. This proposal had fur its 
object to create a confederation of the 
north, similar in its obligation^ and in 
its object to that which qcHnbined the 
strength . of Germany French 


domination. In the mean time the 
season tit for navigation arrived, and 
with it the capture of Swedish vessels 
by French pri^teers. The Swedish 
minister at Paris demanded redress for 
the injuries done to Swedish com.* 
merce ; representations with the same 
view were addressed to the French 
niinister Alquier ; his answers had all 
the marks of a dictator, the character 
which he had resolved to play in Swe- 
den. 

If the English government viewed 
with a pitying eye the situation of 
Sweden, and did not consider her de- 
claration of war as a sufficient motive 
for directing hostilities against Swe- 
dish commerce— ‘if this tolerant system 
facilitated to a certain ^egree a vent 
for the immense stores of Swedish 
iron, and so far obviated the pernicious 
effects of the war— still Sweden could 
not expect that the French govern- 
ment would have built its accusations 
against her on the forbearance of Eng- 
land The Swedes were, on the con- 
trary, rather entitled to hope, that th^ 
French ruler would see with satisfac- 
tion their country treated with forbear- 
ance by a power, which had so many 
means of annoying Sweden. 

** The depredations of the French 
privateers on Swedish vessels werC daily 
augmenting. The Swedish minister 
at Paris represented, in suitable terms, 
the losses which thence resulted' to the 
nation ; but the prize courts of France 
always decide'd in favour of the cap- 
tors. The privateers being thus se- 
cure of impunity, had a fine field for 
exercising their piracies. Not satisfied 
with condemning as good prizes Swe- 
dish vessels under the pretence that 
they were provided with English 
cences— not satisfied with capturing 
in the Sound small coasting vessels la- 
den with /provisions, and the produce^ 
of the ^native manufacturcs^not cbn- 
tented with seizing such .as were in 
6 
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German ports waiting for cargoes^ 
France even treate4 as prisoners qf 
war the Swedish seamen. They were 
put in irons, and sent to/An twerp and 
Toulon, there to serve in the French 
fleets. When the season of the year 
again removed the Knglish flcftt from 
the Baltic, the French privateers re- 
newed their acts of violence with more* 
activity than ever. Sweden then felt 
hcrsclr under tlie necessity of ordering 
licr marine to seize those pirates who 
had annoyed her commerce from port 
to port. The French privateers, which 
insulted the Swedish coasts, werecha- 
&cd away. The ‘Swedish government 
learned that the Prince of Eckmuhl, 
commanding the French army in the 
north of Germany, had announced 
that he wouW <frder lus troops to en^ 
fer Pomerania, and the island of Ru- 
gen, 80 soon as the ice should permit 
him. The instructions which the Swe- 
dish commandant had received ought 
to have induced him to defend the 
German possessions against every fo- 
reign aggression. But unfortunately 
cunning prevailed over duty j the cou- 
rage of the Swedish troops was para- 
lyzed by the weakness of their chief, 
and Pomerania was invaded. The 
events which took place in that pro- 
vince had been made public, that it 
might be impossible to mistake the 
true nature of that extraordinary raea-» 
sure.-— The ^insolence of the French 
cabinet was, unabated, and every thing 
announced an approaching fupture be^ 
tween that power and Russia. The 
season approached when the British 
fleets would revisit the Baltic, and 
there .was reason to presume tliat the 
British ministry, in return for the to- 
lerance granted to Swedish commerce, 
would demand a conduct on the part 
of Sweden more decidedly pacifle* 
Sweden in consequence saw herself 
posed, either to the resentmoot of 
France, or to the hostilities of Great 
^Britain, supported by tlie court of 
VOL. VI. PAET I. 


Russia, Denmark also already 
assumed a menacing attitude; 

• After the annexation of the duchy 
of Qldenburghjto the French empire, 
it was known, with certainty, that dif- 
ferences both on that point and on the 
continental system had taken place be- 
tween the courts of Russia and France. 
The preparation* for war, which v/ere 
made on both sides, indicated open 
hostilities, France, however, had ne- 
ver testified the smallest desire, nor 
made any overture to Sweden, tending 
to engage her in a war with Russia* 
Although all friendly relations must 
liave have been regaraed as broken by 
the occupation of Pomerania, a pro- 
position was at last made, not officially, 
but through a channel not less authen- 
tic on the part of the French govern- 
mriit. After giving a long exposi- 
tion of the pretended deviations of 
Sweden from the continental system^ 
which, it was said, had at last com^ 
pelled Buonaparte to order his troops 
to enter Pomerania, without, however, 
occupyin^it, the French ruler demand- 
ed that a new declaration of war should 
be issued against England ; that all 
communication with English cruisers 
should be severely prohibited ; that 
the coasts of the Sound should be 
armed with batteries, and that English , 
vessels should be fired upon with ar- 
tilbry. Finally, that Sweden should 
organize an army of from 30 to 40, (XX) 
men, to attack Russia at the moment 
when hostilities should commence be- 
tween that power and France. 

But Sweden could not overlook 
the fact, that a state of active warfare 
with Russia, the necessary consequence 
of which must be open hostilities with 
Great Britain, surpagsed her strength. 
and resources I that the presence ' of 
an English fleet in the Baltic Would 
paraly ze, during summer, the Swedish 
operational and that, since the ttii^ty 
with Russia, there existed no ground 
of coinplaintagainstthat power; Thar, 

a t 
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ifi the me^n time, the Swedish coasts 
and ports Would be abandoned to the 
irthgeance of England ; that the conv 
pkte stagnation of coqjmerce, and the 
interruption of the coasting trade, 
would occkbion general misery ; that 
the pressing wants of Sweden with 
respect to grain, imperiously required 
pacific relations both«with Russia and 
England j that the sudden termination 
of war between France and Russia 
would infallibly leave Sweden without 
any augmentation of terrttory, espe- 
cially if the Swedish army, in conse- 
quence of the war with England, were 
prevented from leaving its own con- 
hoes ; ^nd that such preparations, 
and a single year of war, would require 
an expenditure of from 12 to 15 mil- 
lions ol fix- dollars. A multitude of 
other considerations determined Ihe 
Swedish government to look to no- 
thing but the happiness of the people 
and the prosperity of the kingdom ; 
and with this view the porta were 
opened to the flags of all nations. 

Ancient habits had lon'g induced 
Sweden to consider France as her na- 
tural ally. This opinion of times past 
—these impressions generally received 
— long acted powerfully on the minds 
of her rulers. But when France wisli- 
ed.to interdict peninsular Sweden from 
traversing the seas which almost sur- 
round her, and to deprive her of the 
right of ploughing the weaves which 
Wash ker shores, it became the duty 
of the government tb defend the rights 
arid interests of the nation — to avoid 
the of those powers, which, 

bjrtjieir submission to, France, foqnd 
Vithbut ships, without com- 
wuhont finances. The 
alliance jOf JFranccj while it exacted in 
the firiit iUistjWiciS th^ Iq^s of indepen- 
dence, conducted degrees to all the 
' sacrifices which annihilate the prosperi- 
ty of states. Tb Jbec}ome her ally, it 
•Was necessary for Sweden to hftvc' no 
cormection with Englahdy kmlto hiake 


good the loss of the revenue of customs, 
and of the profits of commerce, by 
imports alw'ays increasing. All this 
must have beijn done merely for the 
purpose of supporting the wars into 
which the capricious politics of France 
had dr^wn her during the last eight 
years. Had Sweden submitted to the 
'demands of France, her sons would 
have been seen fighting, for a cause 
the most unhallowed, in Spain, along 
with Germans, Italians, and Polos. 
They w'ould have been seen even in 
Turkey, had Buonaparte conquered 
the Emperor Alexander. If, to se- 
cure the destinies of Sweden, by esta- 
blishing her safety for the present, and 
security for the future, the govcTnment 
was compelled to put the armies in 
motion, this was not done with a view 
of conquering provinces, useless to the 
prosperity of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula. The independence of that pe- 
ninsula was the sole object ; and no 
sacrifice could be reckoned too costly 
by the Swedes to attain that great and 
important result. Sweden rejected the 
degrading treaty which France tried to 
m^e her subscribe ; she placed her- 
self above a subservient and %'ersatile 
policy ; and she did not fear to make 
her appeal to the courage, the loyalty, 
the patriotism, and the honour of her 
children. The government had form- 
ed a just opinion of the Swedes, and its 
reward was found in the unbounded 
confidence which they placed in its 
wisdpm. 

This devclopcment of the views of 
Sweden was followed by a treaty be- 
twixt that power and Great Britain, 
which Was signed at Stockholm on the 
3d March, ISIS. By this treaty, Swe- 
den bound herself to employ a corps of 
SO, poo men against the common ene- 
my, tp' act witn the troops which were 
t6 be furnislted by Russia and Prussia ; 
'imd to grant to Great Britain, for 20 
yearsj the right of entrepot in the 
ports of Gottenburgh, Carlsham, and^ 
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Stralsund. Great Britain on the other 
hand acceded to engagements already 
subsisting betwiat Sweden and Rus- 
sia, — bound herself not to oppose the 
annexation of Norway lo Sweden, but 
to alford the necessary naval co-opera- 
tion should the King of Denmark re- 
fuse to accede to the grand alliance. 
The British government also agreed 
to grant Sweden a subsidy of one mil- 
lion sterling, for the service of the 
campaign of this year, and to cede to 
her the possession of the island of Gua- 
daloupe in the West Indies. In re- 
turn for this last concession, Sweden 
bound herself to observe the capitula- 
tion under which the island submitted 
to Great Britain — to prevent her sub- 
jects from engaging in the slave-trade— 
to exclude shfps of war from Guada- 
loiipe belonging to the enemies of 
England — to protect British subjects 
and their property in the colony, and 
not to alienate the island without the 
consent of Great Britain. 

In deciding upon the justice and 
policy of these proceedings, it is neces- 
sary to take a general view of tlie state 
of Europe at the period whfen they oc- 
curred.— While the storm of French 
invasion was hanging over the Russian 
dominions, two things were required 
to give that empire a chance of ulti- 
mate sucess j — peace with Turkey, 
and the co-operation of Sweden. The 
first object was effected, in a great 
measure, by the mediation of Eng- 
land ; the other was scanzely less im- 
portant. It was the interest of France 
to use all the means in her power to 
secure the alliance and co-operation 
of Sweden in the attack upon Rus- 
sia ; and Buonaparte, in his usual man- 
ner, tried the effect of intimidation, 
by seizing the Swedish Pomeranian 
dominions. When h(e found that threats 
and insults were unavailing, he. chan-* 
ged his policy, and made the most ise- 
ducing offers to the Swedish govern- 
ment. The restoration of finlanJi 


and other advantages, were proposed 
through the medium of nci/fal powers, 
and every attempt was made to gain 
the accession of Sweden to the French 
system ; but €ven these insidious of- 
fers failed of effect. Much difference 
of opinion existed among Russian 
statesmen as to the real value of the 
conquests whic]^ that ppwer had been 
making for the last twenty or thirty 
yean ; but none of them ever doubt- 
ed that the acquisition of Finland was 
highly important, with a view even to 
the security of the Russian dominions. 
It was reasonable that Sweden should 
have some compensation for so mate- 
rial a loss, when about to embark in 
what was considered as almost a des- 
perate cause. She had engaged to 
unite with Russia against the common 
^nemy ; but in these circumstances it 
was necessary tg her safety that Nor- 
way should be added to her dominion^ ; 
and it was agreed, therefore, between 
Russia and Sweden, that these powers 
should, in the first instance, make com- 
mon caii«e for that purpose, and after- 
wards bring their united force to bear 
against France and her allies. 

It may be asked — were Russia and 
Sweden justihed in entering into these 
engagements, — was Great Britain jus- 
tifiable in acceding to such a, treaty — 
and was it wise or politic to accede ter 
it ? It seems clear that Russia and 
Sweden were justified in entering into 
these engagements- It is an import- 
ant fact, vvliich has often been kept out 
of vic^, that Denmark formed part of 
the confederacy against Russia. Den- 
mark engaged to assist the object of 
Buonaparte by occupying the north 
of Germany with her troops ; this lyaa 
as complete a co-operation with France 
as if tne Daois^h troops had iparched 
to .Smolensko and Moscow. ,Xhe 
countries, which Denmark a^eei to 
occupy were in alliance with^i^tssia ; 
the duchy of Qldenberg,, fqr lnsi;arice, 

bad in some degree the origin of 
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the last dispute between Russia and 
Erance. Dinraark thought it for her 
interest to adhere to France ; she was ^ 
following the steps and co operating 
in the objects of that ^povver. — The 
accession of Great Britain to the en- 
gagements between Russia and Swe- 
den may easily be defended, for Eng- 
land was at war with Denmark ; Da- 
nish seamen manned the French fleets; 
Danish ports were shut to the Eng- 
lish ; Danish privateers covered the 
seas in that quarter, annoying the trade 
of England. Was not Great Britain 
as much justified in conquering Nor- 
way as in conquering any other place 
belonging to her enemies ? The pro- 
ject of annexing Norway to Sweden 
was not^new. Sweden had lost Fin- 
land, by her refusal to accede to the 
treaty of Tilsit,— a treaty by which 
Sweden was involved in a w*ar both 
with Russia and France, An expedi- 
tion sailed from this country, under the 
late Sir John Moore, toco-operate with 
Sweden in the conquest of Norway, 
as a compensation for the lose of Fin- 
land. As Sweden had co-operated so 
powerfully with England, and evinced 
a determination to support her inde- 
pendence, she had a strong claim upon 
the liberality of this country to pro- 
mote her objects in any legitimate con- 
test. Great Britain was Mly jiLstiJiedj 
therefore, in making common cause 
with Russia and Sweden. 

The ‘policy of acceding to the en- 
gagements between these two powers 
was not less manifest. No object, ex- 
cept the independence of the Spanish 
peninsula, seemed so important to 
Great Britain, as that Norway should 
belong to a power able and willing 
to preserve its independence against 
France. Norway^is a maritime coun* 
try, full of harbours, from which Eng- 
land procures a considerable portion of 
her naval stores. Not that for this rea- 
son, solely, the crown of Denmark 


ought to have been deprived of this 
appendage of the monarchy ; but if it 
could with juf.ticc be placed in the 
hands of a power more willing to co- 
operate in the great cause of Europe, 
it was highly desirable, with a view to 
the interests of this country, that such 
a change should be accomplished. — 
The British government w^as complete- 
ly justified in acceding to the treaty 
for annexing Norway to Sweden ; it 
wasfortheiiitcrcstofKnglandthat Nor- 
w^ay and Sweden slionld bo united ; for 
so long as Denmark derlined to sacri- 
fice her German dominions for her in- 
sular independence, her dependence on 
France was inevitable. But it had been 
the policy of Denmark (whether wise 
or not signifies little) to cling to her 
German possessions ; acd while Ntir- 
way was annexed to Denmark, it uas 
therefore under the controul of France. 
In the existing slate of Europe it was 
most important, wnth a viev/ to the in- 
terests of Great Britain, that Norway 
should belong to Sweden. Even in 
the course of the autumn of 1812, a 
Swedish force in the north kept a 
French Marshal in check ; and al- 
though an engagement had been enter- 
ed into by Russia to employ a consi- 
derable force solely for Swedish ob- 
jects, yet at the very moment when 
Buonaparte was marching to Smolens- 
ko, 18,000 Russians, who were in Fin- 
land, were released by the friendship 
of Sw'eden, and left at liberty to act 
against the French. The destruction 
of the French army on the Beresina 
may be ascribed to the junction of this 
Russian corps with Wittgenstcin ; and 
to the co-operation and good-will of 
the Swedes, resisting, as they had, all 
the offers of France, and making com- 
mon cause with Russia, might the suc- 
cesses of the Russians in that quarter 
be ascribed. The Russians felt this, 
and were anxious that Great Britain 
should accede to the agreement sub- 
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siatiiijj between them and Sweden.— 
She did accodc, and the most beneficial 
results were secured. . 

While Sweden was resisting France 
at all points, Denmark, so far from ex- 
hibiting in the hour of danger.any ma- 
nifestations of good-will to the com- 
mon cause, was actively concurring 
with the common enemy against Rus- 
sia When Buonaparte was marching 
in full force towards the Russian capi- 
tal, Denmark wns appealed to by the 
Russian government, a.nd answered, 
that she was determined to stand or 
fall with France. Was it immoral, 
then, to refuse to forego the aid of an 
important ally — for what ? out of ten- 
dornesa to a p^wTr which had exerted 
all its means cf injury against us ! — 
There can neither be sense nor policy 
in any line of conduct, except that 
which serves to conciliate our friends 
and to punish our enemies. After the 
evacuation of Moscow by the French, 
the Danish ambassador at St Peters- 
burgh had indeed shewn some disposi- 
tion towards a reconciliation. But what 
was the consequence ? When this fact 
wavS known at Stockholm, endeavours 
were made on the part of Sweden to 
follow up the supposed pacific dispo*- 
sition cf Denmark ; but the profes- 
sions of the Danish envoy were in- 
stantly disavowed by the government 
at Copenhagen. Perhaps the ambas- 
sador acted without instructions j or, 
if he was instructed to* act in this 
manner at the time of Buonaparte^s 

f reatest danger, yet the escape of the 
Vench ruler had occasioned a com- 
plete alteration in the Danish councils. 

It was only after the entire destruc- 
tion of the French army that formal 
overtures were made by Denmark 
in the doubtful state of Europe, she 
might wish to keep well with both 
parties, and to unite at last with those 
who might prove the stronger. Was 
the friendship of a power which had 
done its utmost to support the common 


cause to be relinquished for the sake 
.of accommodating a government whose 
views were so equivocal ? 

One question remains — Did the Swe- 
dish government shew a disposition to 
perform the treaty ? Never was there 
an instance of more complete and zeal- 
ous exertion tlwn that of Sweden^— - 
Her troops were dispatched to the 
very point where they could act with 
the greatest effect. As to the compen- 
sation giv^n for her exertions, it may 
be remarked, that the rheasureof ceding 
a West India island to that power was 
not new ; ^nd never was there a case 
in which it was less detrimental to Eng* 
land to make such a cession, than on 
the present occasion. In return for this 
boon, a depot for British commerce 
^as opened in Sweden ; and it may be 
asked whether such an effectual de- 
parture from the continental system 
was not an advantage to be pur- 
chased, even at a considerable price I 
— It was the duty of this couTltry^ 
above all others safe and prosperous^ 
to set tlie example of generosity ; and 
it would have been madness in her to 
treat in the same manner the friends 
and the enemies of France. Those who 
take the field must be paid by others 
in whose cause they fight. This is but 
common justice ; ana the principM 
fully warranted the pecuniary aid of 
100,0001. a month, which, by the trea* 
ty, Great Britain engaged to bestow 
upon Sweden.— The wise policy, in- 
deed, «which dictated this alliance was 
signally manifested in the course of the 
campaign- 

Eayly in the month of May, the 
Crown Prince of Sweden visited Stock* 
holm, and reviewed the troops assem- 
bled for embarkation. When they 
were embarked, he proceeded to Carl:^ 
crona, and on the 14tb pf May, de- 
parted for Stralsund. Before leaving 
Carlscrona, he addressed the Swedish 
army in the interior, and announced 
the objects of the war.— « The king,*' 
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said he, “ lu directing me to take tlie 
command of his army in Pomerania^ 
has charged me to leavc^in Sweden two 
corps of the army, sufficiently nume- 
rous to ensure the safety of the fron- 
tiers of the kingdom, and to act offen- 
sively wherever the honour and inte- 
rests of the country lequire. In se- 
parating from you for some time, it is 
not to disturb the repose of nations, 
but to co-operate in the great work of a 
general peace, for which so^^ereign8 and 
nations have sighed for so many years. 
A new career of glory, and sources of 
prosperity, are opening to our country. 
Treaties founded upon sound policy, 
and which have the tranquillity of the 
north for their object, guarantee the 
union of the people of Scandinavia- 
Let US make ourselves worthy of the 
splendid destiny which is promised us ; 
and let not the people who stretch out 
their arms to us have cause to repent 
their confidence.— *Our ancestors dis- 
tinguished themselves by their bold, 
daring, and steady courage.* Let us 
unite to these warlike virtues the en- 
thusiasm of military honour, and God 
will protect our arms.'^ 

On the 1 8th of May, Bernadette 
arrived at Stralsund to take the com- 
mand of the army. A Swedish force 
of SOOO men had been stationed near 
Hamburgh for the protection of that 
city. On the 21 st of May, it was 
directed by the Crown Prince to fall 
back ; and the commanding officer 
was ordered to repair to Stralsund, to 
be ])FOUght before a court-martial, for 
having made an application of his 
troops which had never entered into 
the plans of the Swedish government. 
The Swedish army, in consequence of 
this order, rctircu, although Count 
Walmoden made the most pressing re- 
presentation to induce them to remain. 
To explain this resolution, which ex- 
cited suspicions at the time, it is ne- 
cessary to state some particulars. 

Tu induce Sweden to take ao active 


pai*t in the operetions on the continent, 
Russia and Prussia had engaged to 
place at her disposal an army of 50,000 
men. The corps which was organizing 
in the north of Germany, under the 
protection, and at the expence of Eng- 
land, was, together with these Rus- 
sian and Prussian troops, to be placed 
under the command of the Crown 
Prince. Bernadette was thus to have 
an army of 90,000 men, including his 
Swedish troops. The Swedes to be 
brought into co-opcration with the al- 
lies in Germany were not to exceed 
30,(X)0 ; and of these a proportion ne- 
cessarily remained at Stralsund, where 
an entrenched camp was preparing for 
15,000 men. — But a pjjt of tlie Swe- 
dish force had not at this time arrived, 
and Bernadottc had not received the 
expected reinforcements of Russians 
and Prussians. He could have detach- 
ed only a small force, therefore, to the 
Elbe, which, being exposed to the 
joint attacks of the French and Danes, 
might have been entirely cut off. At 
this period the main armies of the al- 
lies were retiring from the Saale and 
the Elbe ; and as the whole course of 
the Lower Elbe, from Magdeburgh 
to Hamburgh, was but partially guard- 
ed by small detachments, the river 
might have been easily crossed at any 

S Jint by a superior French force. — 
y attempting to defend Hamburgh 
under these circumstances, the Crown 
Prince must have risked the destruc- 
tion of his army in detail, as all sup- 
port from 1^8 allies was remote and un- 
certain. 

The importance of preserving Ham- 
burgh on principles of humanity, as 
well as of general policy, must have 
been obvious to Bernadotte ; and he 
must have been dissuaded from attempt- 
ing it on military considerations alone. 
Every military man would object to a 
plan by which a corps of troops should 
be thrown into a large town, unforti- 
fied, and placed in a cul demcy of which 
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the chief protection, a river, had been 
destroyed by the appearance of a new 
enemy who commanded the right bank. 
It would appear also, that at this pe- 
riod the Crown Prince was left in the 
dark as to the views of the Russians 
and Prussians. He had already been 
disappointed of their promised sup- 
port ; while their inadequate exertions, 
their retrograde movements, and the 
experience of their conduct in former 
contests, gave him reason to appre- 


hend that an armistice, an^afterwards 
a peace, might be concliMed without 
•hii concurrence or approbation. In 
such circumst^ces, he could not have 
been justified in committing, beyond 
the reach of support, or the power of 
retreat, the disposable military force 
of Sweden, or in risking the destruc- 
tion of the whofe, or a part of his army, 
when its only security might have de- 
pended on its being kept together in a 
formidably body at Stralsund. 
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Aft Armistice concluded by the Intervention of Austria. — Proposals fur a Con» 
gress. — The Armistice denounced^ and Austna johis the Allies. —Movruncjiis 
€yf the Annies. — Successes of Blucher and of the CrovDn Prince. — Repulse of 
an Attach on Dresden. 


The Emperor of Austria had, du* * 
ring the Russian campaign, taken but 
a reluctant part on the side of France, 
and after witnessing the disasters which 
befel that power, he gradually with- 
drew his troops into a neutral position. 
The Austrian cabinet, however, took 
a deep interest in the passing events ; 
nor was it a timid or inactive neutrality 
which this court was prepared to main- 
tain. Armaments of unexampled mag- 
nitude were completed in every part of 
the Austrian territories ; troops were 
poured into Bohemia, and placed in an 
attitude of observation. It appeared 
probable that the scale into which 
this power might throw herself would 
at once preponderate; and to court 
her favour became the grand object of 
the — Buonaparte, tsefore 

leaving presden, published a bulletin, 
announcing that he had acceded to a 
proposition made by Austria for as- 
sembling a congress ^at Prague. Aus- 
tria afterwards declared that no such 
proposition had been made to her ; 
aud an assertion thus unauthorised ap« 
l>eared singular and offensive* This 
power, however, was not unwilling to 
interpose ; and as she viewed with un- 


easiness the progress of the French 
arms, and saw her frontiers in danger 
of being again encircled by them, she 
determined to take an active part in 
putting a stop to further hostilities. 
Under her mediation an armistice was 
accordingly concluded ; hostilities be- 
tween the contending armies ceased on 
the Ist of June, and the armistice was 
signed and ratified on the 4'th. By 
the terms of this convention the line of 
demarcation for both armies took its 
departure from the frontiers of Bohe- 
mia ; that of the allies passing through 
Landshut to the Bober, — following 
that river to Ruderstadt, and towards 
Bolkenhiem and Striegau,— pursuing 
the course of the Strieganerwefar to 
Canth, and extending to the Oder 
through Olfaschin and Althof. The 
line of the French army, on quitting the 
Bohemis^n frontier, stretched to Alt 
Rainhitx and the Bober, as far as the 
town of Lahn ; thence it traversed the 
territory between the Bober and the 
Katzbach to the Oder. Breslau was be- 
tween the two annies, and was declared 
neutral ; it was not to be occupied by 
any troops, not even by the Landsturin. 

Such was the line of demarcation 
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between the two main armies. The 
line which separated the detached 
corps V/3S continued from the mouth 
o( the Katzhach along the Oder to 
the lruntiei*.s of Saxony and Prussia, 
where it joined the Elbe. The French 
weic of course to occupy Hifmburgh, 
one of the ai tides stating “ that they 
were in possession of the isles in the 
Elbe, and cvcfi/ ihinrr which they oc- 
aipicd in the military division on 
the Sth of June at midnight.*’ The be- 
sieged and blockaded fortresses were 
to be rcvicluallcd every five days. By 
the lOth article it was stipulated, that 
on the l2th of June, all the corps of 
the combined army beyond the Elbe, 
or in Saxony, were to return into 
Prussia. Buonaparte was thus left un- 
disputed master of the mouths of the 
Elbe and the Weser. The duration 
of the armistice was fixed to the 20th 
of July inclusive. It was agreed that 
six days notice should be given of the 
resumption of hostilities. 

Preparations on an extensive scale 
were, in the mean time, carried on 
throughout all the provinces of the 
Prussian monarchy, as well as the dis- 
tricts of norlhcrn Germany, which had 
been liberated from French influence. 
The events of the recent campaign af- 
forded on this subject a most salutary 
and important lesson. Every private 
object gave place for the moment to 
the grand views of national safety. 
Levies for the augmentation of the re- 
gular army were made to a very great 
extent. A numerous and well-disci- 
plined militia, culled Landwehr, was 
also raised ; to which was added a 
levy en mai^se^ under the appellation of 
Liirahhtrm^ 

Austria was scarcely less indefatiga- 
ble in completing her establishments— 
in raising new levies— and in pouring 
numerous corps into Bohemia. From 
the moment that the Russian arms ac- 
qirired the ascendancy, an extraordi- 
nary impulse was given to the couq« 


cils of this power. Alj^he men of 
influence began to exclaun, that now 
' was the time to retrieve at once so 
many losses, which had reduced Aus- 
tria to a state of degradation. Rus- 
sia offered, now that she had delivered 
herself, to assist in the liberation of 
other nations ;^andfrom all the neigh- 
bouring states ample co-operation 
might be with certainty expected.— 
Austria, however, after such a succes- 
sion of disasters, and so many disap- 
pointments, shrunk froift taking at once 
any decided step. She even employed 
a considerable share of dissimulation to 
conceal from the French the change 
which had taken place in her councils. 

Buonaparte lavished offers, entrea- 
ties, protestations ; half of the Prus- 
sian monarchy was to be the reward 
' of the co-operation of Austria, which 
would restore to him all his former as- 
cendancy. Austria turned a deaf car 
to such proposals ; she recalled the 
auxiliary corps which iiad acted with 
the Fr^ch army, and remained a mere 
spectator of the campaign in Saxony 
and Silesia* She had, however, alrea- 
dy gone too far to render it safe for 
her that France should resume ita 
former power, and again surround her 
territories with its armies. Such views 
of policy rendered her active in negp- 
ciating an armistice, and in forwarding 
the assemblage of a congress at Prague. 
They determined her also to support 
no terms of peace, which should not 
have for their basis the limitation of 
the French influence in Germany. The 
precise character of the Overtures first 
made by her has not been ascertained $ 
but it is certain that from the moment 
they reached the ear of Buonaparte* 
he accounted her, his enemy, and de- 
termined again to try the fate of 
arms. 

Efforts were made accordingly by 
the French ruler to draw t'ciraorce* 
mentsfrom every quarter. Some corpa 
of the army of Spain, which had hi- 
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tUerto beenV^ft untouclied, began their 
march for tlie Elbe. Eugene Beau- 


harnois repaired to Italy, and assem- 
bled an army upon the^ Adige, with 
the view of overawing Austria on 
that side. Buonaparte, at the same 
tipie, interposed every species ot delay 
in the negociation, by ccwnplaints rela- 
tive to the character of tW persons sent 


to the congress, and by disputes upon 
matters of form. His object, which he 
scarcely hesitated to avow, jvas, that 
hostilities should be renewed during 
the continuance of the negociations. 
Thus he probably hoped to deceive 
Austria, and prevent her from imme- 
diately taking an active part in the 
war ; and if he should succeed in dri- 
ving the armies of Russia and Prussia 
beyond the Vistula, and cutting them 
off from all communication with the 


explaining its principles and policy. 
This paper began by declaring his im- 
perial majesty^s love of peace, and by 
assuring the world that he was free 
from all thoughts of conquest and ag- 
grandisement, and had entered upon 
war only ‘to avert the danger to which 
th/e social system was exposed of be- 
coming a prey to a lawless and ambi- 
tious power. The emperor complain- 
ed of the destructive system adopted 
by the enemy, by which commercial 
intercourse, and, indeed, almost all in 
tercourse, was suspended between na* 
tions —The manifesto -touched upon 
the marriage of the Austrian princess 
to Buonaparte, — a marriage consented 
to with the hope of inclining him to a 
sense of moderation anal justice — a 
hope in which his majesty was the more 
justified, because when this union was 


Bohemian frontier, he might then 
give the law to all his enemies. Aus- 
tria, however, had formed her resolu- 
tion, and had fully determined, if the 
war should be renewed, to t^e the 
jnost decided part in it. At the ex- 
piration of the armistice, she propo- 
aed* an extension of it for three weeks, 
to which Buonaparte reluctantly ac- 
ceded. His views evidently were of 
auch a character as to remove all pros- 
pacts of a pacific termination to the 
discussions ; and Austria had, perhaps, 
no other object in this delay than to 
mature her preparations, and arrange 
the plan of the approaching campai^. 
Buonaparte still continued to raise dif- 
ficolties ; and as there appeared to be 
no prospect of his acceding to reason-* 
able terms, the armistice was denoun- 
ced, and Austria issued her declara- 
tion^f war. This event, which will be 
ever memorable in t^c annals of Eu- 
rope, and which of itself involved the 
complete re-establisbment of the long- 
lost balance of power, occurred on the 
10th of August, 1813. 

'Beibre entering on hostilities, the 
Hitbinet of Vienna issued a manifesto 


accomplished, Buonaparte had reached 
that point of his career, when the desire 
of preserving his conquests seemed to 
be more natural than a restless struggle 
to acquire new 'possessions If these 
flattering prospects were destroyed, the 
misfortune was not to be imputed to 
Austria. — The year i810 was not yet 
closed, when, in an evil hour, Buona- 
parte resolved to seize a large portion 
of North Germany, and to rob the free 
cities of Hamburgh, Bremen, and Lu- 
beck, first of their political, and then 
of their commercial existence. This 
scheme was adopted upon the arbitrary 
pretext, that the war with England re-' 
quired it*$ and seemed to be the fore- 
runner of greater usurpations, by which 
one half of Germany was to become a 
French province, and Buonaparte the 
absolute ruler of the continent. — Al- 
luding to the war against Russia, and 
the motives which determined the po- 
licy of Austria in that war, it^ was re- 
marked in the manifesto, that— The 
campaign of 1812 furnished a memo- 
rable example of the failure of an un- 
dertaking supported by gigantic pow- 
cr^ conducted by a captain of the first 
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rank, Avheil, in the confidence of great 
military talents, he despises the rules 
of prudence, and oversteps the bounds 
of nature.*’ Then was brought on an 
important revolution in all the politi- 
cal relations of Europe. Thp confede- 
racy of Great Britain, Russia, and 
Sweden, presented a point of union’to 
all neighbouring states. Prussia seized 
that favourable moment, and threw 
herself into the arms of the allies. The 
hatred of foreign dominion burst forth 
on all sides. The crisis was not ne- 
glected by the Emperor of Austria. 
In the beginning of December, steps 
had been taken to dispose Buonaparte 
to a quiet and peaceful policy. But a 
striking constrast was soon observed 
between th? sentiments of Austria and 
the conduct of Napoleon. He dccla-, 
red, he would hear of no proposition 
for peace that should violate the 
French empire in the French sense of 
the word. At the same time eventual 
conditions, with which this self-created 
boundary did not seem to have any re- 
lation, were spoken of at one time with 
menacing indignation, at another with 
bitter contempt, as if it had not been 
possible to declare in terms sufficiently 
distinct the resolution of Buonaparte, 
noj; to make to the repose of' the xwrld 
e\)en one single nominal sacrifice. 

These hostile demonstrations were 
attended with this particular mortifi- 
cation to Austria, that they placed 
even tile invitations to peaoe, which 
this cabinet, with the knowledge and 
apparent consent of France^ made to 
other courts, in a false and disadvanta- 
geous light. The sovereigns united 
against France, instod of giving any 
answer to the propositions of Austria, 
for negociation and mediation, laid be- 
fore her the public declarations of the 
French rul^r. And when, in March, 
his majesty sent k mirife^er to London, 
to invite England toshafe in 'a hegbda* 
lion,, the British' miniStVjr replied, they 
could nbt belieVe that An still 


tertained hopes of peac^ when Buo- 
naparte had, in the mean time, expressed 
sentiments which could tend only to 
perpetuate vAr. 

In the month of April, Buona- 
parte suggested the dissolution of the 
Prussian monarchy as the natural con- 
sequence of a#defection from France, 
and observed, that it depended upon 
Austria herself to add the most im- 
portant and flourishing of the Prus- 
sian provinces to her own states. Aus- 
tria, however, felt thaf the restoration 
of the Prussian monarchy was the first 
step to be taken. 

With reference to the assertion of 
Buonaparte, that he had proposed a 
congress to be held at Prague, the 
Austrian cabinet declared, that it was 
only acquainted with this proposal 
through t' e public prints. Aware of 
all the obstacles to a general peace, 
Austria had long considered the possi- 
bility of obtaining the object progres- 
sively, and first by a continental peace 
— nott that the Emperor of Austria, 

imagined that the continent could 
exist, if the separation of England 
were not considered as a most deadly 
evil.” Towards the close of the month 
of June, the Austrian cabinet (said 
the manifesto,} sent a minister to 
Dresden, and a convention was con- 
cluded, accepting the mediation of 
Austria in the negociation of a ge- 
neral peace; if that could not be ef- 
fected, of a preliminary ^continental 
peace* The congress was to be opened 
on the 5th July ; arid the armistice was * 
afterwards extended* to the lOth Au- 
gust* ’ In the mean time Austria resol- 
vei Once more to try the BritishVgo- 
vemm^ni:. Buonaparte leceivijd -the 
pi^posal with apparent applrobalmn, 
and ofiered a passage to toe Austriaa 
ftieSsengcr through Franoel dif- 

ffculties arose, the passports de- 

layed from time to , mnd at last 
refused. During the interval^ the Rus- 
i^iah and Prussian plonipbichtiaries were 
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named, and Arrived at Prague. The 
negociations were not to be protracted 
beyond the JOth August, unless they 
. afforded a confident hopt** of a favour- 
able result. But it was soon evident 
that France procrastinated ; a French 
minister arrived, but had no orders to 
proceed to business unMl the appear- 
ance of a plenipotentiary, wlio did not 
Join the congress until the 28th of Ju- 
ly. Formal and minute discussions 
rendered all the endeavoars of the me. 
diating power abortive The powers 
of the Frencli negociator were unne- 
cessarily circumscribed ; and it was 
not till the 6th of August that he gave 
in a new declaration, by which the ne- 
gociation was not brought one step 
nearer to a close. After an useless 
exchange of notes, the 10th of August 
arrived — the congress was at an end, 
and Austria had no remedy, no re- 
source, but to take up arms, — Such 
was the substance of this important 
document. 

The French army, at the chose of 
this discussion, equalled perhaps in 
numerical amount those of all the 
other powers united. At no former 
period, probably, bad Buonaparte been 
at the head of one more numerous. 
The main body, under his own imme- 
diate command, may be estimated 
without exaggeration at 300,000 men. 
He had established a strong fortified 
line to the Bohemian frontier, begin- 
ningat Wittenberg andpaasing through 
Torgau and Dresden to Konigstein 
'and the entrenched camp at Pirna— 
a fme tfiilitary line, no doubt, to resist 
an army advancing against him from 
the Silesian frontier. Between this 
line and the Silesian frontier bis main 
anjjjY was stationed ;• in Upper and 
Lov^er Lusatia, Mortier was posted 
with 70,000 men, including a large 
force of cavalry at Luckaw ; and Ney, 
with about the ssttie numbers, occupied 
Bautzen.' The Saxons were at Goer- 
l^taf. On the Maine there was an army 


of reserve under Augereau ; and an ar- 
, my of Bavarians, about 25,000 strong, 
was stationed near Munich A con- 
siderable force under Davoustdefended 
Holstein and Hamlnirgh, and threat- 
ened Porperania. The communication 
of this corps with the army at Dres- 
de*Ji, and the preponderance of the 
French on the middle Elbe, were im- 
perfectly maintained by the garrison 
of Magdeburgh 

The allies occiipietl a line of much 
greater extent. The accession of Aus- 
tria, besides making a large addition to 
their force, brought with it also the 
advantage of turning the banner of the 
Elbe, as that river flows for many 
miles through Bohemia, and might 
thus be passed by the allies without 
.opposition. In Bohemia, therefore, 
the grand army took its position. It 
consisted of the whole Austrian force, 
augmented by large Russian and Prus- 
sian detachments from Silesia. The 
head-quarters were at Toplitz, whence 
the combined armies threatened Saxony 
and the rear of the French anny. 
Blucber commanded a very large force 
in Silesia, consisting partly of Russian 
and Prussian regulars, and partly of 
a large body of well -organised militia, 
the whole amounting to about 100,000 
men. The Crown IMnce of Sweden, 
who had his head-quarters at Berlin, 
commanded the army of the north of 
Germany. This force was composed 
of the whole SWedisii army, of large 
corps of Russian and Prussian regulars, 
of the militia of Brandenburgh, and the 
troops levied in the Hause Towns and 
other districts which bad thrown off 
the Fr«;nch yoke. On one side, this 
army observed Davoust and the gar- 
rison of Magdeburgh ; on the other it 
covered Berlin, and was prepared to 
act as circumstances might require 
against the French grand army. It 
was estimated at 120,000 mep. 

This position of the allies does not, 
with a view to military movements, 

9 
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appear extremel]^ advantageous. Their 
whole force was divided into three 
corps, acting separately, at a distance 
from each other, and maintaining only 
a circuitous and imperfect communica- 
tion. The French army was in the 
centre, completely united, and ready to 
direct its entire force against any of 
the allied divisions. Such a positiqn 
was very unfavourable for offensive 
movements, which yet were evidently 
contemplated. To have brought the 
whole mass of the allied armies into 
Bohemia, whence offensive operations 
could best be undertaken, would ap- 
pear to have been more eligible. Silesia 
and Brandenburgh might have been 
covered by small detached corps, quite 
adequate to such a purpose, since the 
French arm}i^ with so large a force 
behind it, could not have sent any 
considerable bodies of troops against 
them. Such appear, in a military point 
of view, decidedly the best arrange- 
ments.— Othorcircumstanccs, however, 
may have influenced the conduct of 
the allied chiefs. The force of the 
Prussian states, consisting in a great 
measure of militia, may have been un- 
willing to march into a remote and fo- 
reign district ; and may also, to render 
it efficient, have required the addition 
of regular troops. There may have 
been advantages in point of supply and 
subsistence also, in the arrangements 
which were actually adopted,— The al- 
lied generals understood and obviated 
the disadvantages of tiieir position. 
They were always careful, when Iheene- 
my approached in superior force, to re- 
tire and w^atch the favourable moment 
for attack, when that force had with- 
drawn to another point. This plan, 
which depended for success upon accu- 
racy of information, was greatly aided 
by their possessing in the cossacks the 
best light cavalry in the world j and, 
by a happy combination of skill, cau- 
tion, and valour, they were enabled to 
prevent the difficulties under which 


they laboured, from affcctijig the final 
issue of the campaign. 

The crisis nowr approaching pro- 
'rnised great events. Military talents 
of the highestorder were to be exerted, 
armies formed on the most gigantic 
scale were to be put in motion ; and 
operations, in comparison of which 
many of the most renowned battles 
w'hich fill the “pages of history were 
mere skirmishes, were about to be un- 
dertaken. Great Britain, Russia, Prus- 
sia, Austria, Sweden, Portugal, and 
Spain, were ranged on. the one side ; 
France, Holland, Denmark, Italy, Ba- 
varia, Saxony, and the other states of 
Germany, on the other ; and whether 
we reflect upon the vast tract of country 
over which the desolations of w^ar were 
to sweep, the wide waste of human 
life, or the vast issue at stake, — the 
' prolongation of a system of oppression 
and violence which had filled all hu- 
rope with woes, or the emancipation 
of millions of our fellow men from a 
rapacious and restless ambition, — no 
preceding period, since the political 
formation of modern Europe, had 
borne interests so mighty, and occur- 
rences so pregnant with curses or 
blessings suspended in the uncertain 
balance of military fortune. The allies 
were strong in the justice of their 
cause. The right, it is true, does not 
always prosper; but violent aggression, 
by a law of Providence and nature, 
which tyrants have in vain endeavoured 
to abolish, creates a power of re«*actioii 
against itself, which seldom fails ulti- 
mately to over-power it. Buonaparte 
had already fell this without premting 
by his experience. He had felt it in 
Spain ; he felt it in Russia ; and the 
mighty preparations now organised 
against him, wer^ but the effects of 
that re-action which hisattempt^s Upon 
the sovereignty of the continent had 
provoked, If ever nations could ap- 
peal to the equitable decisions of that 
power vtrbich controls the universe, the 
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allied natipi'B coiitd make that appeal. 
If the justice of a cause can inspire 
'vigour int;o the breasts of those who 
support It, then the allied armies must 
have been roused by the force of this 
motive to deeds of the greatest heroism. 

And here it is proper to mention, 
that the cause of the allies was now 
to have the assistance a man distin- 
guished as one of the greatest soldiers 
of modern times. General Moi-cau ha- 
ving acceded to the wishes of the Em- 
eror Alexander, that he should give 
is aid on this great occasion, an ap- 
plication was made to the British ad- 
miral, Cockburn, for a licence t6 ena- 
ble an American ship to proceed to 
Europe. The licence was granted ; 
and on the 21st of June, Moreau em- 
barked and sailed from America. He 
landed at Gottenburgh on the 26lh of 
July, and on the 4tcL of August he 
again embarked at Ystadt, in a Swe- 
dish brig of war, for Stralsund- The 
Prince Royal of Sweden, who was then 
at Berlin, set off to give his early friend 
a meeting, and to concert witft him a 
Ian of military operations. It was 
etermined by these two experienced 
officers, that they should, organize a 
separate corps d^armee,. to be compo- 
sed of French prisoners, and called 

Moreau’s Legion.” This body was 
ta be decorated with the white or na- 
tional cockade, to bear the motto pro 
patriat to fight for the deliverance of 
Europe, and in particular for the eman- 
cipation of Frenchmen, A part of the 
plan agreed iipcm was, that Gener<d 
Willot, whb was expected from Ame- 
rica, knd General Rewbel, {.the coth- 
mandcr in chief 'of the Westphalian 
army when Ae ,I)uke of Brunswick 
escaped, ., And who waj disgraced by 
Buonaparte on accoj^nt of that event) 
should organize 6f the French 
prisoners ks they! could raise in Eng-» 
^land, and disembark with them in the 
north of France. The execution of 
;hU plaoj however, from which lit- 


tle good, after all, could be expected, ^ 
was soon interrupted by a irielkncholy 
evctit, which closed^ the career of the 
unfortunate Moreau. 

The first movements of any import- 
ance made by the French army after 
the denunciation of the armistice, Were 
in the direction of Berlin, the hcad- 
uarters of the Crown Prince of Swe- 
en. All the reports of the secret 
agents having announced, on the even- 
ing of the 21st of August, that the 
French were concentrating the corps 
of the Dukes of Reggio, Belluno, and 
Padua, and of Generals Bertrand and 
Regnier, amounting to more thaU 
80,000 men, in the environs of Ba- 
reuth, and every thing announcing, on 
the part of these troops, a rapid march 
upon Berlin ; the CrowB Prince pla- 
ced two divisions of the third Russian 
corps, commanded by Bulow, between 
Kernersdorf and Klein Bcrin. One di- 
vision already occupied Mittenwalde, 
and another Trebbin, in order to mask 
the whole movement. The fourth Rus- 
sian corps, under Tauentzen, united at 
Blakenfelde. The Swedish army left 
Potsdam on the 22d, proceeded upon 
Saarm, passed the defiles, and took 
postal Ruhlesdorf. The Russian corps 
loUowcd the Swedish, and took post 
at Gutergatze. General Tchernicneff 
guarded Beletz, and Treunbritzen, 
with 3000 cossacks and a brigade of 
light infantry. — Affairs were in this 
state when the enemy attacked Gene- 
ral Thumen, at Trebbin, on the 22d in 
the morning. The superiority of the 
French determined the general to eva- 
cuate that post. The enemy advanced f 
successively, and occupied the inter- 
val betwceii Mittenwalde and the Sa^re, 
covered by woods and flanked by 
marshes- The advanced posts of the ^ 
Crown Prince’s army fell back slow- 
ly, and covered the front of the line. 

Un the 23d, in the morning, the 
corps of General Bertrand attacked 
General Tauenzein j the laitter repuU 
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5^4 ]:ijin 9 .and made some prisoners.— 
The village of Gross Beren, against 
>vliich the 7th French corps and a 
strong reserve was directed, was taken. 
The Dyke of Reggio’s corps pro- 
ceeded upon AhrendorfF. By the oc- 
cupation of Grpss Beren, the enemy 
was at the distance of 1000 t^ises only 
from the centre of the camp of the 
combined army. General Bulow re- 
ceived orders to attack the village; 
lie executed it with the decision of a 
skilful general. The cannonade was 
warm for some hours. The troops ad- 
vanced under the protection of the ar- 
tillery, and fell with the bayonet upon 
the7th Frenchcorps, which had deploy- 
ed in the plain, and which marched upon 
the camp. The Russian and Swedish 
ftU-mies wer^also in battle, and waited 
the deploying of the other enemy’s 
icolumus, to attack them at the same.* 
time. General Win zengc rode was at 
the head of 10,000 horse, and the 
Count de Woronzow at the head of 
the Russian infantry. Marshal Count 
Stcdinck, in front of the Swedish line, 
had his cavalry in reserve. The village 
of Ruhelsdorn, situated in front of the 
Swedish camp, was furnished with in- 
fantry to keep open the communica- 
tion with General Bulow. The other 
corps of the enemy’s army not haying 
moved from the woods, the Russian 
army could not engage. The enemy, 
liowever, having menaced the village 
of Ruhelsdoiff, and having already 
pushed his tirailleurs against the light 
Swedish ,^ioop8 placed in front of that 
village, theC^owa Prince ordered some 
. battalions, supported by artillery, to 
reinforce the advanced posts, and to 
push on with a battalion of flying ar- 
tillery to take the enemy in flank ; in 
tbia movement they succeeded. The 
French, after having siistaineil a severe 
loss,, retired without attempting to 
brin^ on a gcijieral engagement, and 
fell hack ip the direction of Dresden. 

While xhe army of the, north of Ger- 


many was thus employed, General 
Blucher, who commanded^he army of 
Silesia, advanced, paswd Jjflie Bober, the 
boundary of Lusatia, and drove in all 
the French corps by which that river 
was defended. On the arrival, how- 
ever, of a great reinforcement, headed 
by Buonaparte himself, he immediate- 
ly measured back his steps. Buona- 
parte then crossed the Bober at Low- 
enberg, and pushed forward into Si- 
lesia. Blucher took up a strong posi- 
tion near Lignitz, on the Katzbach, 
a river rendered famous by a signal 
victory gained by Frederick on its 
banks. Here he was attacked by Buo- 
naparte, and fought with his wonted 
intrepidity. He made 18,000 prison- 
ers, including a general of division, 
two brigadier-generals, and a number 
of colonels. He topk also 103 pieces 
of cannon, 250 waggons, and two ea- 
gles. The enemy did not immedi- 
ately renew the combat, but retreated 
over the Bober and the Queiss, pur- 
sued by the allies. ** Silesia is deliver- 
ed from the enemy,” said the old ge- 
neral,***^ let ua prostrate ourselves be- 
fore the Lord of Hosts for the glori- 
ous victory he has gained us.” 

When General Blucher moved from 
Silesia upon Lusatia, threatening the 
enemy ill front, Buonaparte conceived 
that he had discovered the grand, plan 
of the allies, and he immediately 're- 
paired in person to meet and repel their 
main attack. But Blucher’s orders 
were to avoid any general engagement, 
and retire before superior numbers. — 
On learning, after the sharp conflict , 
which has been described, that power- 
ful remforcements were advancing to 
support the enemy, who prepared to 
renew the attack, Blucher withdrew 
without disorder behind the Katzbneh. 
Buonaparte thought he thus cbfeated 
the designs of the allies in Silcsial But 
their views were^ otherwise directed. 
The advance of Blucher was intended 
to mask their inovprnciits in another 
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quarter ; a^d while the vctcrap gene^ 
ral was mafeing hia supposed serious 
demot)8tnitio5p8 on the Bober, they 
were issuing in great force from the 
passes of Bohemia. They advanced 
' from the frontiers on the SOth and 21 st 
of August ; the Russian and Prussian 
armies, which formed t)icir right wing, 
approached by the passes of Peters* 
wolde, leading to Pinia $ the Austrians 
by the long detour from Commotau. 
This powerful mass moved upon Dres- 
den. An erroroccurred in the execution 
of the movemen t, — t he neglect’to secure 
the pass at Gobehr. The right wing of 
the allies, however, got into action on 
the 22d, with St Cyr, at Zehista, near 
Pirna. The French general was driven 
back, and. retired into Konigstein, 
the entrenched camp at Liebenstein, 
and the works round Dresden. The 
grand armies pressed forward, and on 
the 26th, the people of Dresden saw 
them upon the heiglits above the city. 
The enemy retired to the protection of 
their works; and after a partial at- 
tack of the Russian and Prussian light 
troops upon the gardens, the whole al- 
lied army moved to the assault at four 
in the afternoon of the 27th. The ar- 
tillery, though brought up at the closO 
of tile evening to within one hundred 
paces of the wall, could not make any 
practicable breaches ; and the allies re- 
tiAd at night to the heights which 
they, had occupied in the morning.— 
On the 28th, Buonaparte issued irom 
Dresden with 130,000 men. The bat- 
tle was chiefly confined to the cavalry 
. and artillery ; the main bodies of the 
infantyy of both armies did not come 
into contact. No impression could be 
made on th^ positions of the allies, and 
tlie action cetsed. But as they appre- 
hended that Buonaparte might throw 
over a body of troops at ^onigstein 
and Pirna, to aeize the- |iSii|e8 in the 
rear of their iiiarch,> they retired from 
their position on the 28tb in the even- 
ings iu pwfect order, towards the Bo- 


hemian frontier. They had judged 
correctly. Buonaparte had made the 
movement which they anticipated, 
•but happily it produced only defeat 
and destruction to the troops employ- 
ed in it. On two successive days the 
enemy were attacked, and at last put 
to a general route ; they threw down 
their arms, abandoned tlicir guns and 
standards, and retreated in all direc- 
tions. Vaodamme and six other ge- 
nerals were taken. Sixty pieces of ar- 
tillery, six standards, and about 10,(X)0 
prisoners, rewarded the exertions of 
the allies -—The fugitives were closely 
pursued by the cossacks and light ca- 
valry of the combined armies. 

Such were the operations near Dres- 
den and on the Bohemian frontier.— 
General Blucher, in the nvan time, ha- 
ving retired upon Jaricr, re-advanced 
on the 24th against Macdonald, who 
occupied a good position, which he 
had strengthened with a numerous ar- 
tillery. He was, however, attacked 
by Blucher upon the morning of the 
26th, and after a sharp contest, dri- 
ven from every part of his position, 
leaving fifty pieces of artillery, thirty- 
nine tumbrils and ammunition wag- 
gons, and more than ten thousand pri- 
soners. The contest was renewed with 
fresh vigour, and with equal success, 
by Blucher on the 27th and 28th ; and 
the result was, that thirty pieces of 
cannon and five thousand prisoners 
were taken during these two days. 

Although nq general battle had been 
foughv a succession of sanguinary 
combats thus followed each other, and 
the loss on both sides was consider- 
able.* Several officers of distinction 
fell ; but the chief interest was excited 
by the fate of Moreau. In the battle 
of the 27th, before Dresden, as he was 
on horseback by the side of the Em-. 
peror.^exander, a ball passing through 
thehor8e,carriedoff bothhis legs. This 
dreadful wound did not immediately 
prove mortal* His limbs were ampiv* ^ ♦ 
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tatedf and he wat eartied in a litter to 
Bohemia ; bu^ after Dngering for a few 
dap^ he expired in great agony. 

The presence of Mpreau in the al- 
lied army had excited much enthusi- 
asm throughout Europe ; and a fate 
so tragical and untimely produced 
equal sympathy and re^et. Yet whan 
we come to reflect upon his conduct, 
there may be room for a difference of 
opinion. Unjust expulsion from the 
political community piay seem to de- 
stroy the ties by which an individual 
is united to it, and to absolve him 
from the duties of allegiance. When 
this injustice, is exercised by a state 
against one to whom it has been great- 
ly indebted, the trial to individual for- 
titude becomta the more severe. Yet 
the general sense of mankind seems to 
pronounce thaf there is something in- 
delible in the relations between men 
and the country which gave them 
birth, and that no wrong, no suffer- 
ing, can ever efface them. Moreau 
professed, indeed, f and in this he was 
sanctioned by the declarations of the 
alliea) to make war, not against France, 
but against the usurper who ruled it. 
Had the object been to change the 
government, to restore either a free 
constitution or the ancient monarchy, 
Moreau might have had a fair ground 
of justification. But the allies dis- 
claimed any such intention | they pro- 
fessed ho other object but to re-e&ta- 
against France the* ancieqt ba- 
of power, and to level her pre- 
sent overwhelming preponderance m 
the system of Europe. They were 
not thus, perhaps, doing her any real 
injury, since extended conquest does 
by no means constitute the real hap- 
piness of nations. Yet it is not viewed 
in this light by mankind in general; 
an(^n the mind of d great commander 
it ctm scarcely be doubted,' that with . 
military successes the gnindeurand pro- 
sperity of his ‘country wffl be in a great 
degree identified. The conduct oTMo- 

▼OJt*. VI. PAJIT 


reau, therefore, can Dcirc^y be vindica- 
^ ted by the feelings of patriotism ; it can 
* be defended only upon the principles 
of universal philanthropy. Such prin- 
ciples, however, from their vague and 
flexible nature, ought to be viewed 
with extreme suspicion, particularly 
when they poivt to some object which 
may afford gratification to private am- 
bition or resentment. There is one 
circumstance in the case of Moreau 
which, if* not explained, appears ex- 
tremely suspicious. -He came only to 
bask in the sunshine of that fortune 
which had attended the allied arms ; 
for 80 long as the cause of Eu^'ope 
languished he had taken no part in, it. 
He was not found in Spain, where the 
most just of causes was to be defend- 
ed ; not even in Russia, when that 
country was invaded, and in danger of 
being over-run. He came not till a 
succession of victories, and the forma- 
tion of a grand confederacy, had ren- 
dered the triumph of the allied cause 
almost nertain* All this may admit of 
explanation ; be may not have been 
invited; a proper opening may not 
have been offered to his exertion!. 
But some such explanation seems ne- 
cessary to account for the inactivity of 
his philanthropic principles, till the 
mom^t when their exertion was lesJ 
necestoty and less meritorious. But 
whatever opinion way be formed upon 
this subject, tliere cannot be the slight- 
est doubt that the allied sovereigns 
wem fully justifi^ in aWlihg them- 
selves of the acknowledged tmentjr of 
this cqfhm# 04 er, for the promotion of 
their own just cause. A very absurd 
opinion, hWever, was almost umversab 
at the the success of tbit 

cause.d^ieinded cmAy upon MoreaU^ 
and ihal Baonaitkrte could only be 
opposed byCottiuiafiders trained' itiff be 
Same vchool with himsi^ \ ^ 9 ^ ah 
idea is totally inccmajti!^^ oftljr 
with subsequent events Which could 
not be then taken into account, blxt 
n 
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eveini tl^e occurrences of the ^j^e- u()on the heights of Lobessoit.' He 
campaign. Buonaparte had btcn^ was waiting the reports of jOenertil 
l^umhled, and the finest aYmy he eve/ Taiientzein, when he received an ac- 
commanded had been iinflihilnted, with- Count from General Bulo w, annonncinfe 
C^ut any aid from France 5 and there that the whole French army was in full 
could be no reason to suppose, that march upon Juterbock. The Crown 
with similar means similar successes Prince 'ordered ‘ Bulow to attack in^ 
^ight not continue toncroWn the arms mediately the flank and rear of the «ne- 
of the allies, The only operation at my, before General Tauentzein, who 
which Moreau assisted, end which, if defended the approaches of the towb, 
not planned by him, received his sane- should be overwhelmed by numbers, 
tion, was the attack uponc Dresden 5 The Swedish army, which hadmarch- 
an operation which does not reflect ed upwards of two Gertnan mMea, pro*, 
much credit on those with whom it ceeded towards Juterbock^ which was 
originated. yet at a considerable distance ; it was 

The north of Germany, where the followed bythc Russian arnfiy, with thfc 
Crown prince commanded, became the exception of the advanced guard, ifnder 
theatre of events of great importance, the orders of the Count Woronzoff, 
A^ter the retreat of the French from and the corps of General Tcheimicheif, 
Berlin) the Swedish and Prussian ar- which continued befofe Wittenberg, 
my pressed close upon them, and gain'- The cannonade begari''immediately be- 
cd several partial advantages j and the tween the Prussian troops and the 
Crown Prince finding that he was not army of the enemy. The Russiaii 
opposed by an eijual force, determined and Swedish corps, after their forerti 
to take advantage of his superiority, marches, were obliged to halt for a 
Jle moved towards Rosslau, intending moment in order to form in order of 
tocross the Elbe^andmarcb upon Leip- battle. The Prussian army, amount- 
zjg/ He took with him the Swedish ing to ^,000 men, sustained in the 
and Russian troqps, while General mean time, with a courage truly he- 
- Tfmentz^ was left with 40,000 Prus- roic, the repeated efforts of 70,000 of 
siau^ at Juterbock, for the purpose of the enemy, supported by pieces of 
covering Berlin. The allies having re- cannon. The struggle was unequal 
rtire4 before Dresden, Martial and murderous. The Prussian troops, 
Ney returned to his a^y,— brought however, were not disconcerted 5 and 
with him the divisions which liad been if some battalions were obli^d'^to 
withdrawn Rpm it, and, observing the yield the ground which they had gam- 
two corps of the Crown Prince's army ed, they dW not fail to re^^cUpy * it 
'detached from each other, he ;cdncei« the moment after, While these eVetks 
the design of attacking them se- occurred, 70 battalions of Ruisiiiua 
paratcljr/.’Tfhat part of the French jar- and Swedes, 10,000 horse of bdtli ua- ^ 
my,ilKrefdi«,michhadbeenbl^^ tions, and IdO pieces Oif artiilei^, 
to the left the Elbe advanced in cokimns of atti^ 6 k, h®* 

the A)eiipriiics’;of ilw Pr<swb Pnnie, Ving intermediate spaces for dejdoyiiig. 

^ Four thousand Rifssian'4nd;^SW^h 

beri^^anfmi^lfedp^ira^ davalry advanced atfutt's^araewffui)- 

• wher/Thuehtzm The some On wbi^lif' 

'Ctowu nince ii^t aflit on'‘]thc ' 6 th'of n^y priompaily directed 

\n the 'Tyr aptf^ar^ 

arrival bf Vhe tokm,w^^^S’ed , 

^ 'tBe affd' armies fais ebnfutinh/' Th/ fitd^fihfic^tle 
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in^Antly: Al^ide4* ^ Th^5 en^mjr 
$ouie^ 4 a retreat ; the civalrjr.^narg^d 
him witk a boldness, rcsembfing fury, 
and disorder into Uis colunjnii, 

V'ildch » retreated .with great preetpita- 
tiioii ttoon the route of Gahua^ ' 'The 
Freixea. force, waa ppntjpoaed of four 
cotpi those or the Puke of 

Jg,cggiOjrrTof, Generals Beritrand apt! 
the puke of 

thr^ to four thousax^ jPoliah 
tfoqpit } the whole under the command 
of MarfM Ney-*-^T)be resujt of this 
battle, which was fought near the Wb 
lage of Deimevitz, was in the first in- 
stance 5000 prisoners, three standards, 
from ^ to SO pieces of cannon, and 
upwards of 200 ammunition waggons. 
The field of battle, and the roads over 
which, the enemy passed, Were covered 
with dead and wounded, and with the 
arms which had been abandoned. Vi- 
gorously pursued, the enemy, who en- 
deavoured to retire towards Torgau, 
did not reach the Elbe, before he suf- 
fered losses yet more considerable^— 
General Wobeser, who had been or- 
dered to proceed with SQOO men from 
Puck^u uDou Crahoa, attacked ^the 
French in tliat town, where the Prince 
of Moskwa, and the tjukea of Reggio 
and pf Padpa* bad taken up their quar- 
ters with part of the defeated army, 
aad inade 2500 prisoners^ The half of 
, Mf^rshal JNey 's escort was killed. The 
Ipss Prussian troops was also 

,.gi:|a^ ^ud amounted to between 4 and 
MO0Q,j^ kiI}ed^aad,y^pui^e^/J«Thc 
the, b^tfle,; kpwev^r*” s^ 
;tho4ii^<^n P^pcei ,*ffOughf4^conW- 
^ cpnaola^iott of every true 
the triumplf^of 
Sffm oi hia c(W9^y.i|ispr^ by tjjfe 

loss 

, ^f R,U^;tr9qpi5a8 

, .ofick,pthi?r, ,def otwn. 

caJ^(>R^>yth^5,Pr^<35ian^.a^^ 


lated to exist for ever in the annals of 
military fame, and'^d inspire all those 
•who fight for the ihaepcMence of Ger- 
many. The.Hussian and Swedish 
trqops, who tdbk^part ip the engage- 
ment, valiantly seconded the efibfts bt 
their brethren in arms/ peneral Bu- 
Iqw displayed the coolness arid bravery 
pf a warrior, \wSo had ho othqr object 
than the glory pf his king and the de- 
fence of his country. Tl^ officers un- 
der his command imi^ted his honour- 
able exanfple. ' The prince of Hesse 
Homberg distinguished himself m the 
most brilliant manner. Genfsral the 
Count dp Tauentzein gave. probfr of 
his talents and sang-froid^ liurin^ the 
whole affair, he sustained most vigor- 
ous and repeated attacks of the ene- 
my, and was of great assistandie to- 
ward$ the sucocssful result of the strug. 
gle, by the boldness , he disebverea, 
and by the admirable choi^p of bis pb- 
sitibn.^^ — -Every day brought fresb 
proofs that the Cons^quqtces ‘of the 
battle of t)ennev}tz wefe .gjreat^t thin 
was at 9Vst expected. Theligbt troops 
did not desist from following tbi 
Frehf^» And taking prisoners, ammu- 
nltioh^ waggons, and baggage. 

Tte Sueaian ^army, under Bluchcr, 
was apjt teas sitccCssfub' 
guished general paused riot a nipirieiit 
after the victory overMacdonald whicii 
has dready been mentioned, -^he pur- 
, sued thcenemy, ^nd.again attackednlm 
on the Bob^r. Heghinedanpther'viciio- 
xj still rnore^mpletc tha^tj^ foi^r. 
The heavy fmris arid the. 
of the^rjvep alt retreat. *006 

iviripn orFw^'.j^.hic^^ with 
its I 
turi 

*<npfXSd . 

,8vcceisu;eiy c ssed the 
RewsiJandthe uewi 

. ^ Nor was thegr^d Ai^^hf Sobe 
inACtivt duripg tlww imidFtint bpe^ra- 
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tioos* , It re*advanced on the 5th of the Russian guards. The colonel, at 
September fbwards Dresden,— ^rove the head of 800 horse, pursued him to 
the enemy almost under the walls of Konigsberg, killed many , men be* 
the city, and occupied Dohna and Pir- longing to his rear, and took 1000 pri- 
na. On the 8th, Buonaparte left Dres- soners. Continuing without intermis* 
den, — attacked General Wittgenstein sion the pursuit of the enemy's rear, 
at Dohna, with a very superior force, this officer fell in with the baggage, 
and compelled the jg^ussians to fall took the greater part of it, killed a 
back to Peterswalde. General Zie- great number of men, and carried off 
then's corps, which was attacked at with him 400 draught horses. Tuifn- 
Pirna, retired next day, and took post ing upon this towards Grossenhayn, 
in the mountains on the ^.Bohemian he put to the rout two squadrons of 
frontier. Buonaparte continued his ad- the enemy. — Some spies, whom this 
vance till the 12th, when he reached officer had sent to Dresden, assured 
NolJendorfF, and advanced towards him on their return that the city was 
Culm. The allies, meanwhile, called at this time provided with no more 
in the troops which bad been sent to than a fortnight’s necessaries for the 
Chemnitz and Freiberg on the left, armj, and that nothing was left for 
and to Aussig and Leitmeritz on the the inhabitants. The Saiton court, for- 
right ; and on the 12th, having col- Ineriy so tranquil, thus saw its capital 
lected 100,000 men and 800 pieces of exposed to all the horrors of a siege# 
cannon, they offered battle to the ene- The king himself was a wretched wit* 
my, which, however, was decUoed.— ness of the calamities which oppressed 
Buonaparte then began his retreat, his people, without the possibility of 
breaking up roads towards Dres* alleviating them,— without any other 
den in every direction, —a circumstance prospect than that of seeing them still 
which rendered it impossible to pursue t^urthcr aggravated. The Saxon na- 
him with advantage. tion was sensible of its own and its So# 

Tlw ardent desire of Buonapaft*^ to vereign’s degradation ; it was desirous 
annihilate the combined army of the of resuming its rank among independ* 
north of Germany^ occasioned him the ent states ; a patnotic spirit was al* 
loss of much time and many men, in teady manifested ; but it was restrain* 
inarches andcounter*mrcbei* To sup# ed by circumstances from aiding effee* 
port the qp^rations of Mamh4 Ney, tually the great cause of Europe. A 
he sent the corps of t]be Duke of Ra« Saxon legmn, however, was forming 
gusa to Hbyerswerda on the ?th of at the same Ume with that of Baden $ 
%ptemben This cprps, about ^5,000 and the Gomans demonistrated that 
brd^s toproeii^dto they were notunworthy of theirfathers# 

effect ^ Jui»ctJon udth It was eip^ted that in a short 
ey# A strong detachment at the aR the nations from the coast of the 
saipe flt^k of Baltic to the tight bank of the Rhine, 

General him re- would rise in a mass ro drive back the 

treat#— 7he Duke of arrived Sppirisors of the continent to the left 

early on the . na t but bank of that river. Fear ctmld hot 

on receiving rthc jbattle ;ter much longer, ^for^CXhOOO 

of and vielOrioos warriors were* ready at aR 

S ^rched ^p^. . support and ie 

esden. “ f i rptreat of the 8th, >4 rWhile evehts so unfavourable to the 

French.atmytc>ok place ainonud^ 

the dettu^^ " " el.Fignier 6i dvn, in SUesia, and in the notth 
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their sitaatioii on .th« »e- 
coiKiary theatre of war» on the JLower 
£lbe> was l^s disa<lvanU§«wi8* At 
the breaking out of hostilities, Da* 
voust marched from Hamburgh><M.* 
took possession of Schwerin, and 
thence threatened Stralsund ahd Ber- 
lixu The disasters of the grand army, 
however, rendered this advanced posi- 
lion f o longer secure ; and Davoust 
fell back upon the line of the Steck^ 
nitz, which covered Holstein. His si- 
tuation, however, being on the whole 
better than that of his master, Buona- 
patte wished to draw from him some 
relief. With this view. General Pe- 
cheua was dispatched with 5 or 6000 
men, with orders to march up the Elbe 
and reinforce 4he grand army. General 
Walmoden, however, having received 
notice of this movement, suddenly cross« 
cd the Elbe, and falling upon Pecheux, 
totally defeated him, made prisoners of 
a great part of hts army, and compelled 
the remainder to fall back upon Ham- 
burgh. The object of the eapeditioii 
was thus frustrated. 

Bernadotte, who seems to have eii^ 
gaged with perfect sincerity and the ut- 
most zeal in the cause of the allies, and 
who was anxious to assist it by his pen 
as well as his sword, about this time ad- 
dressed to Buonaparte a very singolai^ 
letterof remonstrance. His treachery to 
the Spanish royal family, his measureless 
ambition, his disregard of the lives q$ 
his soldiers, his extreme concern for hie 
personal safety, bis singularcon^uct in^ 
abandoning his army, his want of fore- 
sight as a general, the frantic folly of 
his continental system,^ his attempt to 
change the order of nature, his tgno^ 
ranee of history^ were all'touebed^up^ 
oiu From the moisien4^* said Ber-* 
nadotte, ^^wlien your majeaty plhiaged 
into .the mteiior of Ruttia, tlie issut 
was no longer doubtful; 
rob Alexander ' aima4y» the ibmth 

of A aguat, foresaw the torfnittaitxon of 
t he campaign, and its prodigious re- 


suits: all military combinations seemed 
to guarantee that your majesty would 
*be a prisoner. You escaped that dan- 
ger, sire f btttfyour army, the elite of 
France, of Germany, and of Italjy 
exists no mbre ! There lie, unburied, 
the brave men who served France at 
Fleurus— Frenohmen who conquered 
in Italy— who survived the burning 
clime of Egypt-^and who fixed victory 
under your colours at Marengo, at 
Austerlita^ at Jena, and Friedland !— 
May your soul, sire, be softened at 
this heart-rending picture ; but should 
it be necessary to complete the effect, 
recollect also the death of more than 
a million of Frenchmen, lying on the 
field of honour, victims of the wars 
which your majesty has undertaken. 

‘‘ Your CEUnesty invokes your right 
‘to the friendsltip of the King of Swe- 
den. Permit me to remind you, sire, 
of the little value your majesty attach* 
ed to it, at times when a reciprocity 
of sentiment would have been vcry’usCf 
ful to Sw^d^n. Whten the kthg^ after 
having lost Finland, wrote to your ma^ 
jesty to beg you to preserve for Swe* 
deaf the isles of Aland, you replied to 
him, «« apply to the Emperor Alex* 
under, —he u great and generousV^ 
and, to fill op the measure Of your in- 
difference^ you eaused it to be asserted 
in the official |ou)maf(MoUiteur of tbO^ 
2l8t of $ept^beir# 1810,} at the mo-' 
ment of my depamre for Sweden, that 
tlmi^ had bOen in tha 

kingdom, ddriAg which the- English 
were carrying on, their commerce mtJx 
impunity. \ 

** Your'syitemi sb^,- would interdict 
to oMldiii Che ’exeH;ite of that right 
which ^^.bsMrecriVed from nature 
— thar 6f trading with each other, of 
mutually ka'S&ting each other, of fifst- 
respondmg ‘and Thing tn ‘ pea^ 5 
yet the very existence of ,SW<deh' 
pchds' upon air' extenitMlhf ootniner- 
cial reUtions, witHoitt wbfoH' tUe wd'ul^ 
be insufficient for Kei^ ovtf kfibaiscence. 
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Sji^ ie«pin of histpry repid the of the nation, Smd the fidelity of it» 
idcA of universal monarchy } and the allies/’ ' : i 

sentiment of independence may be Buonaparte’s situation had become 
deadened, but ^annot be^effaced from critical y and he felt the necessity of 
the heart of nations. May your ma- resorting to the most decided measures 
jesty weigh alt these considerations, for increasing his force.— It is ne* 
su)4 last, really think of that general cessary that numerous battalions should 

peace, the projaned jftime of which arise in the bosom of France,’’ said he 
tuM caused so much blood to dow.— to his minister, Maret, at Dresden ; 
In politics, sire, r^ither friendship nor and at Paris the Empress Queen and 
hatred has, place, —there ar^s onlydu- Regent cjuickly explained the nature 
ties to fulfil towards the nations whom and amount of this demand/ She pro- 
Providence has summoned us to go* ceeded to the senate, and announced 
vem. Their laws and their privileges the commands of Buonaparte for a 
arc the blessings which are dear to fresh tribute of blood from the French 
them} and ifj'ih order to preserve people. In 1812, he demanded half 
them^ one is compelled to renounce a million ; in 1813, he began with a 
old connections, the prince, who wishes requisition of nearly as many ; and now 
to perform his duty, cap never hesitate he demanded no less than ^80,000. — 
which ^ourae to adopt. . Was it not The speech of the empress formed a 
your majesty who intemiptcd our moat important document indeed,— it 
comn^rcial relations, by ordering the contained the confession of Buona- 
capture of Swedish Vessels in the bo- parte,' that he was unable to make head 
som of peace Was it not the rigour against his ppponciits,— that he no 
of your o^ers which forbade us eyery longer hoped to make a successful 
kind of fcommumcation with, l^e con- stand beyond the Rhine. He knew 
tinent fpT three years, and >vhicli, s}hce the war upon his principles and views 
tj^t peri 9 d>;caq$ed thah dO Swe- to be Odiou^ hi France } and, (le^aded 
<ltsh vessel# to detained , at Wismar, and bumbled as she was by submission 

Rpstock^ apdo^elr|mrt8 of thp^altic ? tb bis authority, he scarcely expected 
The Dukc^^f fresh sacrifices frcni her, unless he 

your juajpaty wiu ^our could persuade her of their absolute nc- 

fiystem,. and wUl cotisider this ^ bessity to prevent invarion. In the 
vil war; whi^ indicates \that;you short speech of the empress, more that 
mean to rctam Sufcdish .jjpoindrania, in.any Cther document, the altered for- 
■and will not renounce ihp hopb uf gi- tunes of dm French ruler were indica- 
yipg laws tq ^cdpii,' and ^tjhus de^ra* ted*. be thought he had 

di?®* wiihoui, running any risk, the , ^ take Wripndet himself 

Swedish .pame and charpcte{>v . By Vhe ^the uncohtrouled master of the cUtti- 
pbraae,.Qiy^ vKi^, ypit '^oubj^lw He despised the experience of 

a war betWjei^.i^ir} hj^^wp^Ow 'jdl former titaes,— he dis^ 
the ^ , , jg voice of history, ^he forgot, 

iJn pe thy language of ihe Crown 
ledge it po ** the leSsons of history 

ject tq . the idea of univet^l monarch 

.aod.tosecprqJ^ipjqj^^ that the scotimeut'of.,Mepead- 

thb%h it may be -deadeaed in 
and;, « .pt'lV xhe heartf natrons, can riever be de- 

^i^aMtTwhfoh ytrCyed,’^ What was the eomrequence 

Q to defend, upbh the" perseverance bflus presumptuous ambition fA^inil- 
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lion of men bad been aacrffieed in less 
than two years ; and instead of being 
near the accomplishment pf his wishes, 
he was now forced to tcJH France, that 
she might expect to be invaded, unless 
she consented to make unparalleled ef-^ 
forts# The empress endcav^»ured to . 
raise a suspicion, that the allies meapt 
to, dismember France; but they had 
already declared, that they (had no 
designs against France ; but that th^ 
were determined to he governed by 
their own princes and their own laws.** 
For the ** agitations of a degraded 
throne, and a.crown without giory,** 
to which the empress alluded in her 
speech, Buonaparte had to blame him- 
self alone. 

The incr^sing embarrassments of 
the French army no longer admitted 
of concealment. Sir Charles Stewart, 
an accurate observer, and a very able 
man, made some judicio^is rcdectioos, 
in one of his ^spatebes written about 
this^period. His (Buonaparte^s) 
plan seems to have been,* V said Sir 
.Charles, to attack the allies, if he 
couH do so with an evident advantage ; 
if not, to impede tb^ir advance, and 
by menaces gain time either to extrt* 
cate himself from the dangerous pre- 
dicament in which he stands, or to 
manoeuvre the, allies out of their post* 
ytion* The latter he had not done, mr 
after all bis marches tp and from the 
Bohemian frontier, the gtand : allied 
: attny remained on the #pojt ^ich 
^ <it retired aft^r. the attack upoh Xlres- 
den; imdBupnai^rjtqbi^d entered the 
f Bohemian pasa^s one da^ > only to 4uit 
^ them tbo nest. Bo that in this quarter 
his^ihovemeota had Been of no i^yati, 
nbile tijn^ 1^9^ ,b^n. g^vi^r to al- 
,4ied;;arAiie? in^tfer .jparta preijf, tqr- 

.ward and plqse upon hum Meanwhile 
his nooieriGahatnm^h was deciealxog 
.diuly#^’. The. ewora had .^one niuch, 
aickness had swqely 
• rqieated defeats,, with W acedwRany- 


and hopes of the whole army.**— -Up- 
wards of dOOO ietters went seized upou 
• a French couricr.~d Tbesie,** said Sir 
Charles, gWe the most doleful 
of the French army and their de-'- 
feats j the whole are ip the mosb'de^ 
sponding style.** / 

Grcat, however, as Were the advtnv 
tages of the allies, yet iri the j^resent re-, 
lative position of the armies there was 
little prospect that they might iittme* 
diately innict any fatal blow hy the 
superior forces which they had at thdr 
disposal. Buonaparte, from Bia (Cen- 
tral s&uatidb, could still epnimand a 
temporary superiority af . ahy ^ point 
which was sehbusly threatened. Thfe 
grand army had appeai'ed before Drei* 
den, but had again retreated. Btuch^ 
had repeatj?dly' apprbacKed frivrti the 
other wde of the felbe ; but 100,000 
imen defended the passage of the rivers 
and he heit in vain a^inst that im<» 
pregnable barrier. T|icCrow 
noweyer, was prepfaring^td* pass ‘it 
Rosslau, and to advance# This operii* 
tion lc8 to a series of sklriocnshM. 

Bupnap^te bad ^veb orders ’‘thjA 
his genets sbputd uke l^sau; edk 
what it might. Iftfbriiiatiott of thj» 
was reedve^ by the Crown Prince; th 
sufficient time to giv^ Majar*Oefteml 
Schulaenbeim. notice .to * evacuate t(^c 
place, and retire. upou the works at tlm 
tete-du-font. , "This service was per- 
formed without loss ; and the enemy 
did not Undertake any thing against 
Schulzenheim; ' The' party covering 
the workiiiidi at the itte^du-jjmU hoi^- 
ever, 3dy^(:ed to reconnoitre nearly 
as w as Desdffii the' posts of the 
eh^y; hkvibg dintured out of the 
city, Vr4i?^iilriveh into the streets, aud 
th6, rOcdnnbiterii^ party retired h‘c- 
hii^ ehtrehemnents, Bdhlhdotte 
liAer obtained informatibb |efaat 
' the ei^my at Dessau bad redtty^^ein- 
■ forcftmehts, and^ijras adNMthg^Mi^ 
the TjekWlIiirttiS Count 

Stc3x%k acCb]r^hjji j*sent'C!<*' 
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lierna againtt him with 1000 infantry, 
some cavalry;* and two pieces of artillc' 
ry* The enemy hastily retired into the • 
town, and shut the gates.- a few young 
officers and soldiers, hurried on by 
too much bravery, threw themselves, 
in spite of the enemy^s shower of bul- 
lets from the houses and walls, on a 
gate, and endeavoured to cut it open 
with aases; but nails and iron bands 
rendered this impossible. Colonel 
Bjornestierna ordered his troops to 
fall back to the ieie dupont; but 
when he had retired about one hundred 
yards, the enemy opened the gate, and 
fired on him with three pieces of ar- 
tillery. The colonel halted, returned 
the fire with hU artillery, and matched 
on the enemy, who retired into the 
town, and fastened the gates after 
them. In the evening the enemy again 
left the town, and took a direction to- 
wards the bridge across the Mulda, 
which was entrusted to a battalion un- 
der the command of Colonel Alder- 
creut*/. This officercrossed the bridge, 
attacked the enemy, and drSve him 
briskly into the town, the gates of 
which were again closed. 

The enemy once more shewed him- 
self with a corps of 7 or 8000 men be- 
tween the Mulda and the Elb^. As the 
allies had drawn their posts in, the ene- 
my seemed disposed to march against 
theentrenchmeBts, and to force them. 
X-icu tenant > General^ Sandab put, him- 
self at the head of three battalions, 
and advanced from the liaes upon the 
enemy. He overthrew him and drove 
him •briskly back« As this general 
had received orders to return to the 
ieie-du-pontt he executed tb«m with 
such precision as could not have been 
excelled on the place of exerciser The 
French in t\m affair lost upwards of 
600 men,— -The Swedish army having 
thrown a bridge of lioals over . the 
Elbe, at Ros^u, passed the river, and 
again moved Upon D# ssau^ Ita ad- 
vanced posts ext^ded to Raguhu and 


Janitz, and a junction with Blucher's 
army was thus accomplished. As the 
third Prussian corps (Tarmee, under 
the command of General Bulow, and 
the corps of General Tauentzein, had 
already crossed the Elbe, General 
Thumenr remained before Wittenberg, 
This general was induced to continue 
the siege with vigour, since it was ob- 
vious that the possession of Wittenberg 
must render the allies masters of the 
Elbe, as this fortress would at once 
cover Berlin, and serve as a depot for 
the allied armies. 

An expedition undertaken by Gene* 
ral Tchernicheif against Cassel was 
attended with brilliant success. Never 
were boldness, talents, and valour, more 
eminently displayed than, on this occa- 
sion. The general marched on the^-tth 
to Eksleben, the 125th to Rosslaii, and, 
avoiding a Westphalian corps under 
the orders of General Bastincllar, post- 
ed at Heilligenstadt, he made a lateral 
movement, passed through Sonders- 
hausen, and arrived on the ^th, in the 
evening, at Miihlhausen. Thence he 
marched upon Cassel. Investing the 
city on every side, he ordered the cos- 
sacks and the hussars of Jzum to at- 
tack the enemy’s battalions, stationed 
at Bettenhausen, with six pieces of 
cannon. By a brilliant charge the 
guns were taken, the enemy dispersed, 
and more than ^0 prisoners made. 
The fugitives were pursued into the 
city j but, aXitbe streets were barrica- 
doed, the Russians at length fell back* 

Jerome Buonaparte, the intrusive 
King of Westphalia, collected two bat- 
talions of guards, and a thousand horse, 
and fled irom Casiel by the road lead- 
ing to Frankfort. Colonel Benken- 
dor£ charged four squadrons of light 
horse, forming part of the escort, not 
one of whom escaped ^ he took 25() 
men and 10 officera*^Tchcrnicbeff' 
received information that General Bas- 
tinellar, with a French corps, was ad- 
vancing to the relief of CaBsel He 
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marched during the night of the 2 Sth 
upon MelauigaR) in order to meet the 
enemy with his entire force. The hos- 
tile corps dispersed 5 only twenty cui- 
rassiers and two guns were taken The 
troops who followed the king disper- 
sed in like .manner ; more thitn 300 of 
them joined Greneral Tchernicheff, and 
marched with him on the 30th against 
Casi^eL The Russian general made use 
of the artillery captured from the ene- 
my, and cannonaded the town. The 
Leipzig gate, with the cannon planted 
there, was carried by Colonel Benken- 
dorff. Tchernicheff then offered terms 
of capitulation to the general of division 
Alix, who obtained a free passage for 
the French and Westphalian troops 
with their a|pis and military^ baggage. 
The city was occupied on the evening 
of the 30th by tlie Russians ; the joy of 
the inhabitants was enthusiastic. The 
greater part of the Westphalian troops 
ranged themselves under the banners 
of the allies ; and a fatal blow was 
thus struck against the influence of 
the French in the kingdom of West- 
phalia. 

This chapter may be concluded, by 
a recapitulation of the important events 
which had lately occurred. In the 
month of August, the French attempt- 
ed to invade at once Mecklenburgh, 
Swedish Pomerania, the Middle Mark, 
Silesia, and Bohemia. In the month 
of September, after vain efforts, repel- 
led on all sides, tliey were driven 
across the Elbe near Hamburj^, wed- 
ged into a corner of Lusatia, expelled 
from Bohemia, with considerable loss of 
men :md cannon, and disturbed in their 
line of communication between Dres- 
den, Altcnburg, Leipzig, and Erfurt. 
Towards the end 0 / the month, the 
combined armies passed the Elbe. Vic- 
tory opened to the corps of Ckoeral 
Waimoden, the Old Mark, Luneberg, 
and the route of Hanover and Bohe- 
mia ; made the Crown' Prince mas- 
of the duchies of Auholt, and 
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other provinces formerly Prussian, and 
secured to Blucher the jlassage of the 
Elbe at Elster, his march Upon Lrip- 
zig by turning Wittenberg, and his 
communication with the army of the 
north of Germany. 

The Russian and Prusrian armies, 
immoveable in jlie position which they 
had chosen in Bohemia from Toplitz 
to the Elbe, waited the enemy in the 
fatal valley of Culm, received him with 
courage,^ drove him back as often a» 
he dared to descend -from the moun- 
tains, wasted him with famine, and 
demoralized his armies. Dresden, in- 
stead of being a point from which 
Buonaparte attacked, now became to 
him a point of retreat. Meanwhile, 
the Austrian army extended itself on 
one side as far as Freyberg, Chemnitz, 
and Altenburg j and on the other to- 
wards Thuringia and Bavaria ; it 
pushed forward strong dctachme^nt^, 
and covered powerful diversions, ac- 
complished by partisans at once brave 
and fc^turiate. Where was Buona- 
parte diiriiig the whole of September ? 
At Dresden and its vicinity 5 again at 
Dresden and its vicinity. He serit hia 
sick and wounded to Leipzig and Er- 
furt j kept the King of Saxony and 
hia whole family at Dresden, to give 
himself the semblance of security, and 
continued to exercise a despotic sway, 
which was now confined to the capital 
of a petty kingdom. From Dres- 
den those bajrs oflettei S were dispatch- 
ed, which being intercepted ana pub- 
lished, communicated just ideas of the 
true situation of the French army, and 
of the disposition of the troops. 

The ^treaty of alliance, concluded 
at TopUtz,‘ between Austria, Rdssm, 
and Prusma— the^negoci.itions opened 
with Bayarh-— the unequivocal n^Ve- 
.menu of the grand combined' army 
towards the Maine— the siejje of Wit- 
tenbtirg resumed with vigoiriUi^thC junc- 
tion of the army of Blucher with that 
of the Crown Prince, proved to Buo- 
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siaparte the difliculties of his situation 
more effectually than his minister and 
generals had hitherto been able to do. 

Russia, Austria, and ‘Prussia, mu- 
tnally guaranteed their states on the 
footing of 1805; they set out with 
the unchangeable principle of not per- 
mitting a single French bayonet to re- 
main in Germany. Already the sceptre 
of the intrusive King of Westphalia 
was broken in pieces. The city of 
Casscl, by the exertions of, General 


Tcherniclicff, had placed its keys in 
the hands of the Crown Prince. The 
* old order of things succeeded to the 
most oppressive tyranny. The trenches 
were opened before Dantzijg, Stettin, 
and Glogaii. These garrisons were 
deslitiite’of necessaries ; they had many 
sick. Magdeburg also was ill provision- 
ed ; and Buonaparte was placing even 
the fortresses on the Rhine in a state 
of defence. 
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Gi'und Mnvemenl qflhe Allied Armies.— Decisive Battle of Leipzi/f, and Rout 
of the French.— Their Flight to the Rhine.— The Combined Armies pass the 
French Frontier. 


1 HE operations of the allied armies, the Rhine, PlatofF, with his cossacks, 
altliough they had already been at- led the advance, and cut up a French 
tended with important results, had not corps, under Lefebvre, which had been 
been of so decisive a character as to in- sent by Buonaparte to clear the road 
terrupt altogether the communications, from Dresden The Bohemian army 
or to break the strength of the grand proceeded in three divisions towards 
Frencharmyat Dresden. Should Buo- Chemnitz and Freiburgh,— the Rus- 
naparte be able to maintain his ground sians by Commotaii,— the Prussians by 
in that capital, until the inunense levies Brix, and the Austrians from Toplitz. 
now raising in France could arrive to The force of the Russians and Prus- 
his support, it became evident that the sians amounted to 90,()00, that of the 
contest might be prolonged to an in- Austrians to 100,000 men. 
definiteduration; the alhes, therefore. General Blucher and the Crown 
perceived the necessity of more vigor- Prince at the same time advanced, and 
ous efforts. Their forces had been formed a junction.— The march of 
augmented by the arrival of General Blucher was truly astonishing. Ho 
Beningsen, at the head of a«Russian had with him about 60,000 men 5 — he 
corps of 40,000 men. Platoff, the cos- brought also all his cannon and bag- 
sack chief, who had been for some gage and a bridge equipage ; and yet 
time absent from the scene of active he efiected this great movement with, 
operations, now re-appeared \ his war- incredible velocity. The Crown Prince 
riors formed part of Beningaen’s corps having forced the Elbe on the 3d of 
which joined the grand army in Bohe- October, and carried the entrenched 
mia. So great and seasonable a rein- village of Wertemberg, passed over his 
forcement determined the leaders of whole army the next day at Acken and 
the Bohemian army to make a gr^d Rosslau. Ney immediately fell back 
movement on their left, and, ascending from Dessau. Bernadotte established 
from Bohemia, to interpose between his head-quarters there on the 4th, and 
Dresden and the communication with proceeded next day to Reguhn, on the 
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Mulda^ to the southward of Dessau. 
Kia vanguard occupied Cothen, be- 
tween the Mulda and the Saalcy and 
Bernbourgy which is situated on the 
last mentioned river. The armies of 
tile north of Germany, and of Silesia, 
amounting together to 130,000 men, 
made a combined moveiqenton the 5th 
towards Leipzig. — Schwartzenburgh, 
with the mam body of the Bohemian 
army, was at Chemnitz on the 8th,— 
Generals Kleist and Wittgenst^ein were 
near Altenberg.— At Lutzen,* the Bo 
hemian army communicated with the 
advance of the other combined armies 
under Count Woronzoft’; so that a 
line was formed, in Buonaparte’s rear, 
from Aileberi to Altenberg, Chem- 
nitz, and the Bohemian frontier.-*-Ne- 
ver, perhaps, had a grander movement 
been accomplished. The allies had 
now effected their great object of pla- 
cing themselves in the rear of the ene- 
my ; and it is impossible not to ad- 
mire the skill, boldness, and activity 
displayed upon this occasion. 

An event now occurred of the most 
embarrassing nature to the French. Ba- 
varia had long been the ally of France, 
but whether attached by fear or fa- 
vour, It had been difficult to deter- 
mine. Buonaparte had ceruiuly been 
liberal to her ; he had aggrandized her 
at the expence of Austria; he evi- 
dently wished to raise tip' this state as 
a barrier to protect the French terri- 
tory. — There were many circumstiw- 
ces, ho'iycver, which might prevent 
Bavaria from being deeply affected by 
these benefits. — She had been tr^ud 
as a vassal, she had been obliged to 
unite her troops fo 'the French armies, 
and to send them to the eacjremitics of . 
Europe, to she'd thjif bli^d in wars 
in wnich she could^tHife ho interest. , 
The tenure by whicK crdwris 'at the 
dfsposai of Buohapartb were betd, 
«oul4 not inspire BaVarJa yith much 
confidence, when His own brothers, 
VhoTB he had raised to thfoncsi were^ 


in a moment of caprice, at once precL 
pitated from them, the destinies of 
others connected with him by no natUr 
ral tics, could not be considered as very 
secure. Such sentiments on the part 
of the Bavarian monarch, were more 
than seconded by the people, who 
shared the flame of patri( 3 tism by 
which every German breast was filled. 
In the army this feeling was very ar- 
dent ; and remonstrances from that 
quarter are said to have had consider- 
able influence in producing the deter- 
mination of the cabinet A superior 
Austrian corps, under Prince Reuss, 
had already entered the Bavarian ter- 
ritory ; and the French army assem- 
bled on the Maine, and from which 
Buonaparte had promised assistance to 
Bavaria, had in the exigency o nis 
affairs been directed to repair to the 
Elbe. The king therefore suddenly 
determined to dissolve all the ties 
which united him to France, and to 
afford to the cause of the allies his full 
and cordial co-operation. A treaty of 
alliance and concert between Austria 
and Bavaria was accordingly signed by 
Pnnee Reuss and General Wrede, on 
the 8th of October. Wrede, with 
35,000 Bavarian troops, and '..5,0(X) 
Austrians, which were placed under 
his command, immediately co-operated 
with the combined armies. 

In this most critical state of affaire, 
Buonaparte had but one part to act. 
He had no chpice but to quit Dres- 
den wifbout delay, as he could no 
longer indulge any reasonable hope of 
maintaining it ; and, with the utmost 
expedition, to concentrate Ins whole 
forces upon Leipzig, and the line of 
the Baale. / He might thus have im- 
peded the movements of the two great , 
ortions of the allied army, and wight 
aye bf^u,^uabfed to ma^itain himself , 
foif soiiue time hi« new position. /L,. 
succession of^Similar' movements might, 
indeed have manceuvered him out of 
Germany. For the presenti bpweveri - 
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lie remained unbroken, and miglit have 
established himself on the line of the, 
Maine, a most advantageous position, 
which defended France by threaten- 
ing the flank of any enemy who might 
enter it, aiul, at the same time, afford- 
ed an opening into the v#Ty heart of 
Germany. But his mind was not yet 
brought down to the level of his for- 
tune ; he refused to bend beneath the 
fate which pressed on him, and per- 
sisted to act upon principles suited to 
other times and other circumstances 
than those to which he was now redu- 
ced. He was thus led to prefer a 
bolder plan, which the allies had left 
open for him. He resolved to cross 
the Elbe ; to extend himself along the 
opposite baifk from Dresden to Mag- 
deburg, and thence to piisli detached 
corps into the heart of Prussia, and 
even upon Berlin ; but this course was 
imprudent and chtmciicah Inferior in 
the field, and with the entire popula- 
tion hostile, he had no chance of ob- 
taining a footing in the Prussian terri- 
tory; while, by suffering the allied 
armies to operate in his rear, he laid 
the sure foundation of disaster, if not 
of total destruction. 

This plan, however, being resolved 
upon, no immediate obstacle opposed 
its execution. On the 7tii of Octo- 
ber, Bnonaparte set out from Dres- 
den, preceded by the greater part of 
his army, which directed its march, 
not upon Leipzig of the lio«; of re- 
treat, but upon Wittehburg, and the 
bridges by which the Swedish and 
Prussian armies liad crossed* There 
was nothing to make head against 
him ; The bridges were taken or de- 
stroyed ; the blockade of Wittfenbterg 
wj<sraise<f; General liHth 

his small army of lOiOOO meh, Was 
driven' back precipiutii^^ bybri 
and the utmost afar^ s^zed thkt caw 
pitiik- \ ^ ^ 

The Crown 'Prince ahd 'BlucHe^^^ 
npmi leariiing'this new direction Or' 


the French army, although they could 
not anticipate from it any unfavour- 
able issue to the contest, felt the 
necessity of making a corresponding 
change in their qwn arrangements. 
They determined to follow close in 
the rear of Buonaparte, and to be 
ready to act against him wlierever he 
might be found. With this view they 
repasied the Saale and the Elster, and 
were preparing to gain the other side 
of the E^be, when they learned that a 
complete change was observable in the 
movements of the enemy. The divi- 
sions which had passed the Elbe and 
threatened Berlin bad been recalled, 
and all the different corps were mo- 
ving apparently in the direction of 
Leipzig. Buonaparte, in fact, was 
now hastening, with all his forces, to 
that field of action where the fate of 
Europe was so soon to be decided. 

The reason assigned by Buonaparte 
himself for so sudden a change of plan, 
was the intelligence just received, that 
Bavarit had not only dissolved the al- 
liance which had so long united her to 
France, but had conclu^d with the al- 
lies a treaty of co-operation, and that 
her armies were about to act in con- 
junction with those of Austria. Such 
events might no doubt have afforded a 
sufficient reason for this change of 
movement, had other reasons been 
wanting ; yet very slight reflection 
might nave sufficed to convince him 
ofthc absurd nature of the plan, upon 
vVhich he bad been acting. This in- 
stance of vacillation in his councih, 
howevCr, wSs^ the source of irrepa- 
rable injury to his affairs. By not 
marching at once to Leipzig and the 
Saale, he suffered the allied armies to 
conduct their operations unmolested 
in his rear ; and he was afterwards 
driven to retr^e, bis steps When Jt 
Wai too late ' to the ^ benefits ^ 

which might have beeu/derived front s 
more vigorous and seasphablc jneasurcia 

Wien Buonaparte arrived at Leip- 
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2ig| the place i»as still in the posses- 
«ion of .hu troops ; but hostile arnsies 
were on every side^ within view of its 
• walls. The united armies^of the Crown 
Prince and of Blucber extended on the 
north from the Mulda to the Saale } 

the SaJe with the army, which 
extended on the south from that river 
to the Mulda. The two armies touch- 
ed each other only at this extremity ; 
they were thus in some degrfc separa- 
ted at other pednts ; but their opposite 
lines were so near that they could com- 
municate by signals, and bear the sound 
of each other’s cannotj^ They thus ob* 
viated, iit a great measure, the danger 
of separation ; and the French gained 
little or no benefit by their interposi- 
tionj They were obliged to divide their 
force to make head against the north- 
ern army on the one side, and the 
grand army on the other ; and as they 
were pressed into so narrow a spacer 
those bold and sweeping maneeuvres 
which they were accustomed to prac** 
tUe with 80 much success were alto- 
gether precluded. 

The 16 th of October, the day im- 
mediately following the s^Tival of Buo* 
naparte, was fixed upon , by Prince 
Sen wart zenberg for a genera attack 
on .all the French positions around 
Leipzig. « On the norths th^ French 
line extended from that citV through 
Oelitch zM Bkterfeld to the Mulda. 
The army of the Crown Prince formed 
the left of the opposite line^ itichtUg 
from Wetten to !SarIug« But m 
neral^JBIucher was m the right, and 
had hit, head<>if»arteei pushed to Gross 
Kirgalf fie nearest Leipzig } and 
it was thci^i^detetimiied on his 

side the grand<e^a^ ahiouid be made.-iM* 
Hsiiving mtSoldsdmai^^ Prus- 

sian general accorakig)pr.jttta^^ 
tte morning, 

laaiided by MarshalNey^ . The^ene- 
mysmade t dvspemie^rei&tanee.i seve- 


ral of the villages in dispute were^,fiv< 
or six times taken and retaken ^ but aj 
* length the French were driven from al' 
their positions, and foitidi to retire be* 
hind the Partha, which immediately 
covered I^^eipzig. The French lost in 
this batde forty pieces of cannon, and 
12,000 prisoneis ; General Blucber’ e 
loss was estimated at 6 or 7000 killed 
and wounded. 

On the same day, a simultaneoui 
attack was made on the other side 
by the grand Bohemian army in the 
neighbourhood of Wachar and Lie. 
bert Walkowitz. The* Russians be- 
gan by storming two fortified posi- 
tions which covered the front or the 
enemy’s centre. Buonaparte, however, 
collected the whole mass of his cavalry, 
which, commanded by Murat, suc- 
ceeded in breaking the centre of the 
allies. The moment was critical ; to- 
tal defeat might have been the conse- 
quence ; but six regiments of Aus- 
trian cuirassiers advanced, gallantly 
withstood the efforts of the enemy, 
and succeeded in checkinghis progress. 
The French gained some ground j but, 
upon the whole, this desperate and 
sanguinary action made no material 
change in the relative position and 
strength of the two armies. 

. On the 17th, the allies made a pause, 
with the view of bringing up their 
reinforcements. General Benningsen 
had, on the advance of Prince Seb wart- 
xenberg, been left topbserve Presden 
with a%rgt trmy ; but when Buona- 
parte quitted that capital, and left it 
defended by St Cyr alone, with a gar- 
rison of 16,000 men, so great a^force 
waa no longer necessary for the por- 
po^s of observation, and aerivo, ope- 
dariom iigaina^ Presden cpuld ^ de- 
%ediwith«})eifeet safety tiU;the.gr^t 

tbemfono 4itieeted to, leavft^ mereljr :a 
deiachmm befeo-e PresdePi apd > witli 
blowhole rea^tiiiiing force -to pu^i fm v 
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\(rard as expeditiously as poifeible to 
join the grand army. 

It is cBfficult to account for the in; 
activity in which Buonaparte remained 
during this important day. Aware, 
as he must have been^ of the advanta* 
ges which the allies were deriving from 
the delay, a wise policy surely dicta- 
ted that he should either have attack- 
ed them before their remforcementa 
could arrive, or that he should have 
seized the opportunity of effecting hia 
retreat with less molestation. It was 
inconsistent with his usual system thus 
to linger, and allow the allies to choose 
their own time for attack. — Some mi- 
nor changes, however, were made in 
the dispositions of the French army j 
it was dram closer round Leipzig. 
On the north it was withdrawn behind 
the river Partha^ which afforded an 
advantageous defensive line } on the 
aoutli, it retired from Liebert WaL 
kowitz, and Wachar, where the battle 
of the ibtb had been fought, into the 
ioteriov line of Conneivitz, Prolisthey- 
da, and Steteritz. The French suc- 
ceeded also on this day in making an 
opening through the allied line along 
the Saale, in the direction of Weissen- 
fels. Thus they at once secured to 
themselves a retreat, and cut off the 
conrmunication/ unless by signals, be* 
tween the allied armies« 

The allies, however, having brought 
up all their remforcements, determined 
on following day to. execute their 

designs, and to bring the fate* of £o« 
rope to this final crisis. The great 
battle which fidlowed wat not distin- 
guished by any bold manosiivres, or 
striking vid^skudes. The efforts of 
rhe aUled armies were chieffy confined 
to stdrififing, by' prodigious efforts, the 
French positions. Oh the north, the 
leadingiftiaclp waa^w^nde W Ctown 
Ptintsei who was n<ihirwaim fiirthefr ad- 
Vended than he bed bdevt on ihb }6th. 
Beii^g at • the l|edil» <*f tWi « PaVtha 
river, by which the passage is least 


difficult, he Was in the most advauta* 
geous position for approaching Leip- 
zig. Blucher, therefore, to enable 
him to act With greater effect, rein* 
forced him with 30,000 men from 
his own array. The passage was ef* 
fected almost without resistance, and 
3000 pn^ners%ere taken at Taucha, 
The enemy fell back towards Leipzig, 
covering his retreat by the vilhgea of 
Soiinenelt, Parmsdorf, and Schonfe- 
lott. Faom tliese, however, he was 
finally driven. The success at this 
point was greatly prromoted by an un- 
expected event j a large body of West- 
phalian and Saxon troops, the latter 
bringing with them twenty-two pieces 
of artillery, came over from the oppo- 
site army ; for although their sovereign 
still fought on the side of France, they 
considered the allied cause as tkeirs. 
They accepted at once the invitation 
of the Crown Prince, who offered t^? 
head them as they turned their guna 
against the enemy. A delay in the ar- 
rival oi^the Swedish cannon rendered 
this unexpected aupply of the highest 
importance. 

On the side of the grand Bohemian 
army, although the. enemy had direct- 
ed to that point his chief efforts of re« 
sistance^ the success still more de- 
cisive. The allied corps, pressing in 
from all quarters, carried every thing 
before them. Towards evening, they 
formed a junction with the army of 
the north; and the unitedi forces of 
sdl the powers were eetablisted beneath 
the wails of Leipai^. 

Buonaparte felt at length, and too 
late, that nb means remained to him of 
further resistance. A great part of his 
army bad perished in the preceding 
battles I and the preponderance of hU 
enemies, alreadyqonsiderabte, badbeen 
lai^ly augmented* Of those isrh® rc- 
matnedrinhis ranks^ a gre^Ufera^ortlou 
were secretly htoside to liw, and^were 
rite more formidable that they had not 
yet openly declared themselves. All 
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ht« oWtjpoitits Bnd fartified lines «ret« no kiwtf wli^lier to til’ll ( 

gOirte IS aisd rio prospect now remained.^ the iiarrow bridge soon c^ake4 
M Wm, since the victorious armies were * by crowds of fomtives ti^mplmg upon ^ 
• prepared to storm his hft retreat* He each other.i The passage was atop- 
no longer hesitated* therefore, to re* ped ; pHsoni^s wert taken by thou* 
th-fe by the only way which still re- sands f and of the few who endeavour* 
m^oed operij and the evening had ed to sive th)»n^ves by swivnjnqiiugf 
scarcely closed when the whole French the greater part .perished in the wa^ 
army began to defile by the road lead- ten. The whole ^i-^uarld of the 
iiig to Weisscnfels- The passage* nar* Frtnch army, including some of its 
rowed aS it was at present, was attend* most distinguished commanders* fell, 
ed with extreme difficulty. » Five or into the hands of the ’confederates, 
six rivers, ruiming parallel* and near A^oUg the prisoners were Regnicr* 
to each other, and rc^iwriDg bridges Brtme, Vallery* Bertrand, and I^iuris* 
over each* foriftted a long and narrow tom Macdonald with difficulty gain- 
defile, through which an encumbered ed, swimming, the opporite bank j 
army could march only slowly and but rrin^be Fomatowaky, endeavour* 
with difficultyi Day brokcj and a ing to do the same, sunk, and was 
part of the troops were Still in jLeipzig; drowned. The wounded/'tb the num- 
Buonaparte ordered the magistrates of her bf SO,C(10| weie all taken $ and 
ItCipzigto send a deputation,^ request* the King of Satony, with his whole 
ing that hostilities might be suspend* cdirt, rUokbd ambng the prisoliers, It, ' 
ed, for the purpose of arranging a ca* wii how too late for this monarch to 
pitulation. The object of this demand obtain any merit by ^ing the cause 
was evident ; he wished to retreat un- of thh allies | and, as against his orders 
molested, and to extricate hifl army the whole of his troops had already 
from their present embarrasamehte. It ranged thish^yes under their ^anq- 
was accordingly determined .tlmt such ard, he was iho foager capable of 
a respite shomd not be granted; The deriag them any service. It was jud- 
Emperor Alexander received the mes- ged proper to indict soihe chastisement 
senger in person t and, in presence of tor that injtuy which, on a forito^ qq. 
the army, announced to hini this reso* carion, the common cause had su^ain* 
iiPtion. The allied forces werb then ed from him, and he was sent, unde^ a 
led on to the attack ; after a Short re- guard, to the castle of Eysebiiach. 
sistance the city was carried ; and about Some striking passages are to be . 

eleven o^clock of the forenoon, the foimd in the aeebtint of these great ope* 
Empeforof Russia, the King of Friis- rathms.giWn vby the Crown Prince* 
sia, and the Crown Prince of Sweden,' AsthVem^y was obliged,^* saysBer* 

arritigg from different quarters, met nadotte, * to make hss retreat by the 
in the great square of Leipzig, amid" deffidi ofPle£sjie,tl^baegake, cann^ 
the acchhmatidns of the army and of and croOps, pressed pelT^fneil thrOtigli 
the peophr. Baonaparie had quitted them^cj^pMSeswM^ ' 

the city about two hours before, lea- to whfeh' W^ dhgdk- 

ving a large party s>f his army. To cd bp by 

them the d^ter wai.'jjfrimtly increa^ thoOptlbut of making hSwVdttn is- 
' icdi. when the forces^ M 

entering the ci£y,|^W^'‘-jofif«d-^by-'aa. ai^ 
the reutainiiig Saxon tfna other Ger- ttihsd,i&hiiblt 
, man troops. The^ThAdr, 
racked and fited u ' 
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zig are immense and decisive. He 
did not quit Leipzig in person until 
ten o’clock in the morning of the 19th. 
Finding that a lire of musketry had 
already Commenced at the Ranstabt 
gate, towards X^utzen, he was obliged 
to depart by the Pcgau gate. The al- 
lied armies had taken 15 generals, and 
amongst them Generals Regnier and 
JLauriston, commanding cory)5 iVann&e^ 
Prince Poniatowiiky was drowned in 
attempting to pass the Elster. The 
body of G^'neral Dumorestier, chief 
of the staff of the lllh corps, was 
found in the nve.r, and more than 1000 
men were drowned in it. The Duke 
of Bdssa 10 escaped on foot. Marshal 
Ney is supposed to have been wound- 
ed. More th|n 250 pieces of cannon, 
900 caissons, and above 15, (XK) pri- 
soners, have fallen into the hands of 
the allies, besides several eagles and 
colours, I'he enemy has abandoned 
more than 23,000 sick and wounded, 
with the whole of the hospital esta- 
blishment, 

'fhe total loss of the French army 
must exceed 60,ti00 men. According 
to every calculation, tiie Emperor Na- 
poleon has been able to save from the 
general disaster not more than 75,000 
or 80,000 men. The allied armies arc 
in motion to put^ue him, and every 
moment are brought in prisoners, bag- 
gage, and artillery. Trie German and 
Polish ttxiops desert from tfcie French 
standards in crowds ; and jfvery thing 
announces that the liberty of Germany 
has been conquered at Leipzig. 

It is inconceivable how a man, who 
commanded in thirty pitched battles, 
and ?yh(j iiad caballed himself by mill* 
tary jflory, in appropinatiug to himself 
that o^ all tho old French generals, 
should have been capable, of eoucen* 
tra|mg JMs army in mk ttoiavoarAbte a 
pornkui as that in wbicb ba had pta- 
^ ced it. The EUte^, tba pleisse in 

hit rear* a marsh J grov^d irmrcrse^ 

and only k fi^r ^ 

VOL. VI. pat I. 


sage of 100,000 men and 3000 bag* 
gage waggons. Every 6ac asks. Is 
this the great captain who has hitherto 
made Europe tremble 

Such was the termination of this 
succession of combats; the amvals,of 
Europe, ensanguined as they are, had 
never yet preserCed any thing on so 
grand a scale* Famine and pestilence, 
which follow in the train of war, did 
their part, and co-operated with the 
sword in t^e work of death* The re** 
treat of Buonaparte waft such as might 
have been expected ; a powerful array 
was behind, and clouds of light troops 
were far advanced before him- A daily 
loss of artillery, baggage, and prison- 
ers, marked his course from the Saale 
to the Maine, 

All hope of making head against the 
allies in Germany, on the Rhine, or 
even on the French side of the Rhine, 
seemed chimerical. Buonaparte had 
never before been in a dilemma like the 
present. When he witnessed the de* 
struction^f his fleet at the battle of th^ 
Nile, his retreat, indeed, was cut off 
from a fleld of ambition, on which 
he had rashly entered ; when he was 
beaten before the walls of Jaffa, hift way 
to Egypt was still open, and he escaped 
without interruption ; when be slept 
amid the ashes of Moscow, although* 
the vision of glory which led him thi* 
ther deserted his pillow, he dreamt not 
of the withering blasts which were to 
cut off his army on its return. Amid 
all these calamities his spirit never for- 
sook him ; but the perils of his present 
situation were manifest in all their ap- 
palling aggravations. A victorious 
army was weady in the south of , his; 
no longer « sacred France his arttiy 
in German)*' was nearly annihilate f 
and the Conquerors were ready on ^1 
sidei to bear him down, ^ ^ , 

The retreat of Buon^arlo^waa 
set with difficulties. The jB9Lvkrhi& 
troops, 35,000 strongi bad tak^ post 
at Himau to impede bisr movements^ 
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Had Blucher followed by the same 
route which die French army had taken, 
its destruction would liave been inevi-* 
table ; but the Pru8sian*general, by an 
unfortunate, though very natural, cal- 
culation, supposed that, as the Bava> 
rian army was on the Maine, Buona** 
parte would not retinae by that route, 
but would cross thi Rhine atCoblentz. 
Upon this place Blucher accordingly 
directed his march. Buonaparte, there- 
fore, on approaching Han^iau, could 
turn his whole remaining force, amount- 
ing to 5^0 or 80,000 men, against the 
Bavarian army, which did not exceed 
30,000. Wrfcde, hov^ever, with the 
most gallant determination, resolved to 
stand the unequal contest ; and for two 
days this army maintained itself glori- 
ously, with severe loss indeed, but 
without any signal defeat. Wrede him- 
self received a wound, which, at first, 
threatened to, prove mortal, but from 
which he fortunately recovered. It 
was impossible, however, with forces 
so far inferior, to avoid bein^ pushed 
Ciside ; and Buonaparte was thus en- 
abled te proceed on the road to Frank- 
fort. He did not stop in that city, 
but continued his march | and on the 
7th of November he crossed the Rhine 
with his whole army, leaving behind 
•him all his conquests, and all his tow- 
ering hopes of universal dominion. 

He returned to Paris on the 9th, 
having sent before him twenty stands 
of colours taken by his victorious ar- 
mies in the battles of Wnissen, Lfsip- 
zig,>and Hannau 1 These trophies 
wefe presented with much solemnity to 
Her Imperial Majesty. Cardinal Mau- 
ry pronounced an appropriate oration 
over them, in which he proved that 
Bupnaparte's lat^. re$olfition to retire 

t on the, RKioei Wi^s a proof of his 
sdom and genius ni^lesa signal than 
- his former plan to. th® Iwo of 

the Elbe I ^ ,, 

the midst of these, solemn and 

i]^erescing pioceedtiogs^ 


were in preparation for the ruler of 
France. Holland, by a great move* 
ment, emancipated herself from the 
French yoke ; and, by $ bloodless 
counter-revolution, asserted her an- 
cient rights, and proved her undimi- 
nished . attachment to the bouse of 
Orange. Commissioners, deputed by 
the provisional government, repaired 
to England, to invite the return of the 
Prince of Orange, and to renew the 
friendhliip and alliance of the Dutch 
with Great Britain, Nothing was ever 
effected with more wisdom than this 
counter-revolution. The Dutch, in- 
stead of revenging upon the engines of 
Flench tyranny the insults and op- 
pressions of twenty years, contented 
themselves with dismis^^ng them, and 
establishing a provisional government 
untd the arrival of the Prince of 
Orange, The inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent towns formed themselves into 
municipal guards, to preserve the pub- 
be tranquillity, and to prevent the peo- 
ple from breaking out into excesses 
against the enemy,— But the interest- 
ing events which occurred in Holland 
will demand a separate chapter. 

By the movements of the army of 
the north of Germany, the regency of 
the electorate of Hanover was re-esta- 
blished, and the enemy now occupied 
on the Lower Elbe only Harburg, 
Stade, and the small fort of Hassr. 
The inhabitants of all classes display- 
ed at Hanover, and at other plac^ of 
the lelectoratc, proofs of ,th^ most 
touching affection for their sovereign. 
Bernadotte, whose fortune it formerly 
w as to command them as an enem^^a 
general, had the happiness to receive 
testimonies of their gratitude for the 
maimer in which he had 4 C^€d 
tuwa};ds them. : , . 

. The head-quarters oLthe gi^iu) ai* 
lied army were lymoved tpi 
Thus, theUi.the.greateSbrt^ of I^ragce 
had the results a4 those 
the pnade iq J6I2, , , f ‘ The Etejiph 
J1 
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giona,’^ said Bemadottei ** which catt- 
ed the world to tremble, are retiring 
and seeking safety behind the Rhine, 
the natural frontier of France, and 
which would be still a barrier of iron 
had not Napoleon wished to subjugate 
all nations, and to ravish from them 
their liberties. Although these limits 
appear fixed by nature, the Russian 
army preseiita itself before them, be- 
cause Napoleon went to seek the Rus 
eians at Moscow ; the Prussian army 
appears before them, because in breach 
of his sworn faith Napoleon still re- 
tains the fortresses of that monarchy ; 
the army of Austria appears before 
them because she has insults to revenge, 
and because she recollects that after the 
peace of Pre|burg, the title of Em- 
peror of Germany was torn from her 
supreme chief. 1 f the Swedes are there 
also, it is because, amid profound peace, 
and in violation of the most solemn 
treaties, Napoleon treacherously sur- 
prised them at Stralsund, and insult- 
ed them at titockholm. The allies re- 
gret the misfortunes of the French; 
they lament the calamities which the 
war brings in its train ; and, far from 
being dazzled, like Napoleon, by the 
success with which Providence has fa« 
voured their arms, they are ardently 
desirous of peace. All nations sigh 
for that boon of Heaven, and Napo- 
leon alone has hitherto placed Iiimself 
in opposition to the happiness of the 
world. Hence all the princes, lately 
his allies, hastened to, abjure tKe ties 
which connected him with them ; even 
those whose states had been aggran- 
■ dified in consequence of his power or 
influence, renounced the aggrandise- 
ment which they owed to his pretend- 
ed friendship. In pursuing the noble 
ol^ect of di its efforts, that of a gene- 
ral peace/ the army ^ the nor% of 
G^any cbuld not pertinit im eaemVs 
^ fbree to be cantoned^ ifpon its cotn- 
'itiimicatipn8.«^Pamplonai*^‘ cotitihued 
iftfe spirited writer, tai capitulated. 


The victorious troops of tlie Marquis 
of Wellington arc now Irpon French 
‘ground ; it is for having attacked the 
Spaniards in the bosom of peace, that 
the peaceful inhabitants of the Adour 
behold an enemy^s army upon its 
banks. The Bmperor of Russia’s, the 
Emperor of A^^tria’s, the King of 
Prussia’s, and other formidable armies, 
are upon the banks of the Rhine. One 
single object directs these masses-^-a 
general pgace, founded upon natural 
limits, the sole guarantee of its solidi- 
ty. Amid the miseries which have so 
long desolated the continent, the in- 
struments have been as much to be 
pitied as the victims ; and it is the hap- 
piness of Frenchmen, as well as that of 
their own nations, that the allied so- 
vereigns desire . W ar can have but one 
honourable object— a conquest which 
alone is desirable and just— peace. 
Millions of voices demand it of the 
French people. Will thev be deaf to 
the voice of humanity, ot reason, and 
of their^ dearest interests T Where is 
the Frenchman who has not been pro- 
foundly affected in reading the reply 
of Napoleon to the senate ? The pre- 
sident of that assembly, in the name 
of France, demands peace of the em- 
peror ; and this sovereign, who for two 
years has been the witness of the death 
of tiOOjOOO men, replies coldly, and 
merely says, • that posterity shall ac- 
knowledge that the existing circum- 
stances were not above him.'* Thus 
the Emperor Napoleon does not wish 
for pe&ce ; and as Europe desires it, 
she ought to prepare to obtain It by 
means of arms. Let us hope that lie 
wishes of the French will unite with 
those of Europe.’^ 

The grand allied army, consisting of 
the Austrian, Bavarian, and part;; of 
llie Russian and Prussian nrmieB, was 
now oil the Maine, the respciotive’^- 
vercigns being at Frankfort.-^ 'iDreiS- 
den, with its garrison 6,600^ men, 
St Cyr and Count Loba% < sur« 
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rendered to t^e Russians. The French 
were not allowed terms of capitulation ; 
the whole of their troops became pri 
fioners of war ; and the Russian force, 
which had been employed before this 
capital, was now at libeity to undertake 
other operations. — Tlie * rown Prince, 
with about 40,000 Russian and Prus- 
sian troops, had left Bremen for Hol- 
land, where General Winzengerode’s 
corps had already arrived j General 
Bulo w was between Munstec and Am- 
heim ; Benningsen and Walmoden, with 
the Hajjoverians, and General Alder- 
crantz with the Swedes, were march- 
ing against Davoust and the Danes. 

The town of Arnheim, important 
on account of its position, was taken 
by General Eulow on the 30ih of No- 
vember 5 the garrison was put to the 
cword. This severity was inflicted as 
come retaliation for the cruelties com- 
mitted by the French at the little towm 
of Woerden in Holland. The annals 
of the revolution, sanguinary as they 
are, record nothing more atrocious 
than the conduct of the enemy at this 
place. The town was taken by a small 
detachment of Dutch national guards 
on the 23d, and the French garrison 
was permitted to retire without injury 
molestation. The next day they 
returned, reinforced by troops from 
Utrecht, and retook the town by storm. 
Then was acted a scene the most re- 
volting to humanity. The old and the 
young were indiscuiminately massa- 
cred j three generations were at orice 
swept away. ^Phe heart sickens at the 
contemplation of such a scene ; but 
the recollection of it, as it nerved tlw 
arms of the Prussians for vengeance, 
jO it may serve to justify their inexo- 
rable determination. 

Buonaparte nowprofiosed to treat fpr 
tin* surrender of all tar .fortresses on 
the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula : 
hit proposal was rejected, as the for- 
tresses were in the last stage of resist- 
ance, and might be expected to fail by 


the end of the year. Many of them 
had already offered to surrender, on 
condition that the garrisons should be 
allowed to return to France. But the 
consequence of such an arrangement 
would have been to give Buonaparte 
an army of above 50,000 men ; the 
garrisons of Magdeburg, Dantzic, 
Torgau, and Wittenberg, amounted to 
that number. They might have pro- 
mised, indeed, not to serve against the 
allies for a certain time, or until they 
had been regularly exchanged ; but 
the allies were too well acquainted with 
the character of the French govern- 
ment to place confidence in such en- 
gagements. — Before the armistice ex- 
pired in the month of August, the al- 
lies had offered, througluthe medium of 
Austria, to treat for the evaciuitioii of 
the Prussian fortresses, but Buonaparte 
rgected these offers with indignation. 
Now that he was beyond the Rhine, 
however, he was willing to negociatc 
for tlieir surrender. 

It was generally supposc^d, that this 
offer to negociate concerning the for- 
tresses had a reference to other objects. 

In the Austrian manifesto, certain ex- 
pressions occurred, from which Buo- 
naparte might have been induced to 
believe that negociation was aril) prac- 
ticable, if he chose to accede to rea- 
sonable terms. This belief ptobably 
led him to risk the hostile operations 
which terminated so fatally for him. 
Perhaps he «aid to himself, “ 1 will at 
least try the chances of war. I may 
be victorious, and then 1 sliall be able ^ 
to negociate on better terms ; but if 
beaten, 1 shall be able, at all events, to 
treat upon the same terms which I now 
reject.’* He appears to hayebcen but 
imperfectly aware of the gtvut changes 
which recent events had^ prod need. 

retreat had been a flight aflfer one 
of the most Mgnal defeats experienced 
by any generab-^a flight, id which the 
conqueror was so close ufion him, that , 
his escape was a matter of the greatest 
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difficulty. He had on the Elbe 220,000 
men ; he carried to the Rhine not 
more than 50,000. While he remained 
on the Elbe, many of the German 
princes were his allies ; when on the 
Rhine, not a single German ally was 
left to him. While he was on the 
Elbe, Hanover, Westphalia, and Hol- 
land, were still under his yoke ; he wtLs 
now on the Rhine, with Hanover, 
Westphalia, all Germany, and all Hoi- 
land against him. The people of the 
Netherlands were ready to tlirow off 
his rAiuUority; and the combined ar- 
mies, ill tremendous force, were ready 
to pass the Rhine. In such circum- 
stances did the allies reject his insidi- 
ous offer for the abandonment of the 
fortresses. — The evacuation of the im- 
portant fortrAses of Breda, W/lhcIm 
stadt, and Helvoetsiuys, in Holland, 
without the slightest resistance, pro- 
ved that the necessities of Buonaparte 
were now so great, as to induce him 
to relinquish his former policy of keep- 
ing strong garrisons, in every place uf 
importance, occupied by his armies. 
Some of these fortresses w'ere capable 
of making a vigorous resistance, and 
of standing a long siege. Buonaparte, 
however, fought no longer forconquest, 
but for safety — not with the hope of re- 
establishing his former power and re- 
putation, but for existence. Fortresses 
were comparatively of little import- 
ance to him } his great object was to 
collect and concentrate an army, to en- 
able him to oppose a blbrier to the 
torrent which threatened to overwhelm 
him. The allies, therefore, did not 
pause in their career to besiege for- 
tresses ; they marched on against the 
enemy's main force, aware that if they 
could beat down the grand army^ the 
fortresses t^ust afterwards fall of them- 
selves^^ 

Thfecombined armiea had now ad- 
^*vanc^d to the Rhine f and on the first 
of Uecembeo the soveitigns Issued the 


memorable declaration of their views 
and policy. The P'renclj government, 
, they remarked, had ordered a new levy 
of SOOjOfK) conscripts. The motives 
of the senatus comidtum to that ef- 
fect, contained an appeal to the allied 
powers. They, therefore, found them- 
selves called upoj^ to promulgate anew, 
in the face of the world, the views 
which guided them in the war ; the 
principles which fonned the basis of 
their conduct, their wishes, and their 
determinations. They, did not make 
war upon France, but against that pre- 
ponderance which, to the misfortune of 
Europe and of Fnince itself, the Em- 
peror Napoleon had too long exercised 
beyond the limits of his dominions. Vic- 
tory had conducted them to the banks 
of the Rhiu^. '^I'he first use wliich they 
had made of victory had been to of- 
fer peace to the French emperor. An 
attitude strengthened by the acces^iion 
of all the sovereigns and princes of 
Germany had no influence on the con- 
ditions of that peace. 'Chese condi- 
tionsi wefe formed on the independence 
of the French empire, as well as on 
the independence of the othci' states 
of Europe. The views of the powers 
were just in their object, generous and 
liberal in their application, giving secu- 
rity to all, and honourable to each. The 
sovereigns desired that France might 
be great, powerful, and happy; because 
the French power, in a state of great- 
ness and strength, is one of the foun- 
dations of the social edifice of Europe. 
Tlicy wished that Fi-ance might be 
happy — that French commerce flight 
revive — that the arts might again flou- 
rish ; because a great people can only 
be tranquil in proporlioa as it is happy. 
They offered to confirm to the French 
empire an exteut of teiritory which 
France under her kings never hnevv ; 
because a valiant nation doea'uot fall 
frtiitt its rank, by having in iu turn 
experienced reverses in ►an obstinate 
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ai^d sanguinary contest, in which it 
had fought with its accustomed bra^ 
;^ry. But the allied powers also- 
j wisnbd to be free, tranq^uil, and happy 
themselves. They desired a state of 
peace, which, by a wise partition of 
strength, by a just equilibrium, might 
thenceforward preserve their people 
from the numberless calamities which 
had overwhelmed Europe for the last 
twenty years. They would not lay 
down their arms until they obtained 
this great and beneficial feault — ^the 
noble object of their efforts, — They 
would not lay down their arms until 
the political state of Europe should be 
re-established anew — until immoveable 
principles had resumed their rights over 
vain pretensions — until the fidelity of 
treaties should have at likt secured a 
real peace to Europe. 

The most important parts of this 
declaration, are those which expressed 
a readiness to make peace with Buona* 
parte, and intimated an intention of 
leaving to F ranee a more ex tended terri- 
tory than she possessed berefi-e the re- 
volution.. Such a line of policy was 
by many persons considered as ex- 
tremely absurd, and utterly at variance 
with the recorded sentiments of the 
allied soveicigns. The Austrian de- 
^laration distinctly stated, that Buo* 
naparte would not make any sacrifice 
to obtain peace.'' The answer to 
Buonaparte's attack in the Leipzig 
Gazette, upon the Crown Prince, in 
substance, contended that a safe peace 
with the French ruler wan impractica- 
blcii The bulletins of the Crown 
Prince asseVted that Buonaparte was 
not dfesirous of peace. The object olF 
these papers, and indeed of all the 
others published by the allies, viras to 
shew, that^ a Boli^ peace with Buona* 
parte could »bt c^peicted. Yet 
they wer^ noi^ 

wini iiim I It might have been argued, 
Shalt tHeir avowal of a diffefent policy," 
dT a resdluiioii never t<i inWe 


with him, would have amounted to an 
interference in the internal government 
and affairs of France. Yet it might 
with justice be answered, that every 
nation was entitled to refuse to make 
eace with the ruler of a people who 
ad proved his utter contempt of all en- 
gagements. — But although this policy, 
which appeared the safek and wisest, 
might not be the policy of the allies, 
every one expected, that beforemaking 
peace, they would deprive the French 
ruler of his preponderance. Yet how 
did they provide against this preponde- 
rance ? They offered to confirm to the 
French empire an extent of territory 
which France under her kings never 
possessed ; “ because a valiant nation 
docs not fall from its rank, by having 
in its turn experienced reverses in an 
obstinate and sanguinary contest, in 
which it has fought with its accustom- 
ed bravery." Thus, although they 
knew that France with her ancient 
territory, and under her ancient family, 
whose ambition was moderation itself 
when compared with the ambition of 
her new ruler, was almost too strong 
for the repose of Europe, the alltea 
were willing to conclude a peace, lea- 
ving in the hands of Buonaparte, and 
continuing to him, not France, as old 
France, but an “ extent of territory 
which France under her kings never 
knew." After such reverses as France 
had experienced, no sovereign; Buo- 
naparte exempted, would have refused 
terrhff such as these, which migftt have 
given him the means of disturbing 
again, in a few years, the repose of 
Europe, and of reducing the continen- 
tal yowers to the necessity of a^in 
uniting their strength against him. 
pat Budnapaite did refuse tnitsp^iims ; 
and the world oWed a gijat obRga- 
tion to his obstinacy. ‘{ / 
the ^th of pecemW, the corps 
bf the Prince RoyaPs army moved 
forward ; and on <;Mr. crosdug tlie 
Streefchit*, Marshal Davbtist {irccipi- 
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tatejy retired upon Hamburgh^ les^ving 
exposed right wing of the Panes, 
which was posted at Oldeslohc, The 
French Marshal, was pursued by Ge- 
neral Woronzoff, who moved beyond 
BergedorfT, and defeated the whole 
French cavalry in a sanguinary engage- 
ment at Wandsbeck. General ^^ul- 
moden marched upon Oldealohe ; 
Marshal Stedingk maneuvered on 
Lubcck ; and General Tettenborn, 
w'ith his light troops, pushed into 
the interior of Holstein by Tret- 
taii, and hung on the flanks and rear 
of the French, He cut off all com- 
munication between the French and 
Danes, and took from the latter a 
number of prisoners, carriages, and 
ammunition waggons. Pie likewise in- 
tercepted so Ac important dispatches.— 
The enemy did not hold out against 
these combined movements, but com- 
menced a precipitate retreat on the 
Eyder. Lubeck was evacuated by 
the Danes, who were defeated on the 
7th of December by the Swedes, and 
vigorously' pursued by General Wal- 
moden, when an obstinate engagement 
ensued betwixt a part of his troops and 
the whole Danish force. The action 
was well conducted, and the Danes 
were finally compelled to retire to 
Rendsburg. — The communicatieJn be- 
tween General Dornberg (who had 
been detached upon the right bank of 
the Eyder ^ and General Walmoden 
was m<?mt*iitarily cut off. The enemy 
was reiuforc^ed at Slesfwick by four 
battalionsera regimei^t of cavalry— 
and ten pieces of cannon, sent from the 
interior. > The critical position of Ge- 
ncTaJ Do^rnberg obliged. /tettenboru 
to direct, jiis. operations towar,^ Sles- 
wicKi wMck place ke. was preparing to 
attacks yben ipt^llig^ncf^ armed that 
an arn^tite had concjiided, vrith 

' .Panm cabin^l^;>Howeyer» was 

rppt v5pt. v^eanad yfronK^U attachtp^nts , 
Ip armistice 


Wiis soon terminated, la the course 
of three days, the whole duchy of Sics* 
wick was occupied by tRe light troops 
under General Tettenborn. This offi- 
cer had, in ifonjunction with General 
Dornberg, so completely invested the 
fortress of Rendsburg, that neither 
the garrison, ncy even the cavalry be- 
longing .to it, tx)uld find an opportu- 
nity of making a sally, for which 
orders had been given, on account of 
the scarcity rcignmgin the town. — The 
list of coiiquests made by the army of 
the Crown Prince every day increased, 
—Holstein was conquered — Sleswick 
overrun— and general Tettenborn had 
established his head (j[iiarter3 within a 
mile or two of Coldiag, the frontier 
town of Jutland. — On the Hth of 
January, however, a treaty of peace 
and alliance with Denmark was sign- 
ed by Mr Thornton on tKe part of 
England, and by Baron de \Vittcr- 
stedt for Sweden ; according to which 
1 0,000 D an es, who w'cre at Reudsb urg, 
were immediately united with the ar- 
my of tfec north of Germany,— ” There 
is no longer any rivalship among the 
nations of the north,” said Bernadotte, 
on this occasion; ** they have acknow- 
ledged that tliey have the same in- 
terests. United for the noblest ob- 
ject, they will combat together for the 
liberty of the continent, the indepen- 
dence of sovereigns and of nations/ 
The nations of . the north do not look 
upon the French as enemies ; they re- 
cognise no other enemy but him vvho 
has done every thing to prevent their 
f^nioQ him who, it cannot be too of- 
ten Tcpeated, has wished to ensfave all 
nations,; and tp rayisli from all their 
independence.” , 

^ By tlic peace witli Deomai^K, Ber- 
i\adtotiic, will coatjeil to inwjye hi# ^ic- 
.tonoua lef^ious to the Jlhioe, to 
’ jrive tW ?iippott of hi# 

w4«;rt2^inMo| flie al- 

' jWs, . Acwriliiigly Q^neral B^hmog- 
spn left with 3O|0rtp,ine4 to form 
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the siege of Hamburgh, and 5000 to 
blockade Harbiirg, while the remain* 
der moved forward to the principal 
scene of action. 

Bernadotte probably felt the deli- 
cacy of his situation, now that he was 
about to invade his native country ; 
and he was anxious to explain his mo- 
tives, and the punciples of his policy, 
to the people of France. •• At the 
command of my king,*' said he, I 
have taken up arms, for the purpose 
of deftfudiiig the rights of thei^wedish 
people. After having revenged the 
insults which they had suffered, and 
assisted in effecting the liberation of 
Germany, 1 have passed the Rhine. 
At the moment when 5 again see this 
river, on the banks of which I have so 
often and so successfully fought for 
you, I feel the necessity of again ap- 
prising you of my sentiments. The 
government under which you live has 
continually had in view to treat you 
•with contempt, in order that it might 
debase you ; it is high time that this 
state ot things undergo an alteration. 
All enlightened people express their 
wishes for the welfare of France | but 
they at the same lime desire that she 
may no longer be the scourge of the 
earth. The allied monarchs have not 
united themselves to make war upon 
tli^ people, but to force your govern- 
ment to acknowledge the independence 
of other states. This is their sole mO' 
tive and aim, and 1 will pledge myself 
for the integrity of their sentiments. 
Adopted son of Charles the 13tb, and 
placed, by the choice of a free people, 
at the foot of the throne of Gustavus, 
1 can in future be animated with no 
other ambition, than that of securing 
the hjppiuess of the Scandinavian pe- 
mnsiila. At the same time, it will 
give me great Satisfaction (after having 
Fulfilled this sacred duty to; my adopt- 
ed country) to secure the future hap- 
of my former countrymen/^ 

As the allied potversiad no altma** 


tive but to prosecute the war, and as 
it appeared that the invasion of France 
might be best accomplished through 
Switzerland, deputies were sent to 
Zurich to learn the disposition of the 
cantons. The Swiss in these circum- 
stances affected to adopt the extraor- 
dinary determination of remaining neu- 
tral. When they could be of service to 
Buonaparte by their active hostility 
against the allies, they thought not 
of neutrality ; now that this neutra- 
lity must, if regarded, have pro- 
tected the most vulnerable part of 
the French frontier, they declared 
themselves neutral. If Switzerland 
thus shifted her attitude and cha- 
racter as it might suit the policy of 
Buonaparte, she could not complain 
that the allies considered' and treated 
her rather as the associate of the com- 
mon enemy, than as a neutral acting 
with strict impartiality towards the bel- 
ligerent powers. The law of nations 
says, that *• should a neutral favour 
one of the parties to the prejudice of 
the other, she cannot complain of be- 
ing treated by him as an adherent and 
confederate of the enemy.''-— The neu- 
trality of Switzerland was a fraudulent 
neutrality, of which no nation could 
consent to be the dupe. — The head 
quarters of the allies were accordingly 
removed to Frieburg, in tlie Brisgau, 
within a few miles of Basle ; a step 
which formed a preliminary to the 
movement in contemplation, of passing 
through Basle*, for the purpose of in- 
vading France on the side of Franche 
Comte. 

Buonaparte, after several adjourn- 
ments, met his legislative body on the 
I9th December* and, as usual, enter- 
tained that venerable assembly with a 
speech- He alluded to the recent offers 
of the allies to treat with hirn^nd to 
the existing State of France* Negp- 
ciations have been entered into^with 
the allied powers/' said he.; I have 
adhered to the preliminary basis which 
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they preeeitted. I had then the hope 
that before the opening of thi« session, 
the congrf.«,^ uf Manbcim would be as- 
sembled ; but «cu) fielaySs which are 
not to be ascribed to France, have de- 
ferred this moment, wliich the wishea 
of the world eagerly call for.” — ^There 
was much obscuruy in the above al- 
lusion While Buonaparte was *at 
Dresden, and after Austria had decla* 
red against him, some overtures were 
undei stood to have been made, which 
he rejected. These overtures proceed- 
ed upon the basis^ tliat all the Prussian 
fortresses should be evacuated, and 
that the French sliould retire behind 
the Rhine, before the a-4Sembling of 
a congress for peace. But after they 
had been beaten across the Rhine^ 
their rider (tffered to treat upon the 
same basis as before ; tlie offer was, 
of course, rejected by the allies. — This 
was the negociation with the allies to 
whicli he alluded-^this the basis to 
which he said he had adhered. He 
expected that liia adherence would lead 
to a congress, which he proposed should 
be held at Manheim in the electorate 
of Baden, the only district of Germany 
whicli still remained attacliod to him. — 
It was evident, however, that the hopes 
which he entertained from a congress 
were become less confident, or had cn* 
tirely vanished. He spoke of neto de- 
laySy which could not be ascribed to 
him ; he was anxious to throw the 
obstacles to the re-establishment of 
peace upon the allies. •‘'On my side,” 
said he, “ there is no obstacle,” — But 
he accompanied these expressions about 
peace with a demand for numerous le- 
vies, and an increase of taxesr-*— Italy, 
at all events, it may be remarked, 
would have been an obstacle in limine^ 
not only peace but to negociation { 
Buonaparte, dated 
1^ of November, to the Duke of 
Loclif he declared that he would not, 
nnder any ^irciimdances^ abandon hia 
people ot Italy* 


The secrets of the prewows negocia- 
tions to which Baoiiauarte alluded, 
. have never yet, indeed, ^een fully 
plaiued to the w^orM It Was gnu tally 
known, however, that duririg tlu ar- 
mistice, and even subsrqutJitly to it, 
different proposals arid projets were 
submitted to hiij^ through the medium 
of the Emperor of Austria^ who, al- 
though he had assumed the attitude 
of a belligerent, still wished to act as 
a mediator. Before he joined the al- 
lies, he Submitted the- following as a 
basis of negociation ; the cession to 
himself of the Illyrian provinces and 
of Venice; the erection of Danrzic 
into a free city, and the evacuation, as 
already mentioned, of the Prussian for- 
tresses. This proposal having been re- 
jected, Austria joined the allies. The 
course of events induced Buonaparte to 
do that by compulsion which he had 
refused to do from choice ; and he wa» 
driven across the Rhine. A few days 
after he arrived at M.*tz, an officer was 
dispatched to Frankfort with a decla- 
ration of his readiness to open a nego- 
ciation upon the preliminary basis 
which had been formerly proposed. 
In the altered situation of affairs the 
allies rejected this overture ; but in 
their turn they are said to have made 
offers to him, to which they alluded^iu 
geuei-al terms in their declaration, viz. 
to leave France more powerful than 
she had ever been under her kings. 
In reply to this, Buonaparte is said to 
have consented to the independence of 
Germany and of the peninsula*— a 
mighty concession from him wl^o had 
no longer a foot of ground in those 
countries I This proposal was answer- 
ed by a declaration on the part of the 
alliea sovereigns, that the French ent- 
ire must be bounded on the side of 
taly by the Alps. To this Buona- 
parte would not accede. 

The project of making ptace with 
France, even on such terms, gave 
offence in England. It was jutily 
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remarked, that by peace, France would 
gain every thing. She would have re- 
stored to her at least 300,000 of her best 
troops — one half of her best officers — 
and seamen sufficient, in numbers, to 
man 50 sail of the line. The obstinacy 
of Buonaparte had thrown away the 
military means of F rai^ce. Never again 
might Europe expect to find her so 
much reduced in her armies, so ex- 
hausted in her finances ; never again 
could Europe expect to see a more 
formidable military force op?poscd to 
the ambition of this power. The crisis 
was great ; it was in favour of the al- 
lies, not only beyond expectation, but 
beyond example ; and if they did not 
reap the full advantage of it, they might 
soon have cause to repent their folly. 
In six months after peace, France might 
have fifty sail of the line, well manned, 
and an army of half a million of men, 
commanded by a great military genius. 
One victory might give him possession 
of Vienna, and Europe might be re- 
plunged into all the difficultjes against 
which it was now in her power to erect 
an effectual barrier. This barrier 
might be found in the confinement of 
France to her ancient limits, as exist- 
ing in I7b9. Even those limits had 
been found scarcely compatible with 
the balance of power in Europe ; and 
aKall we, it was asked, extend them 
now that we have it in our power to 
lay the foundations of a belter and wiser 
system of policy ? 

That Buonaparte had not any se* 
rious intention of concluding such a 
peace^aft the allies could prudently ac- 
cept, was manifest from a passage in 
the speech' of M. St Jean D'Angely, 
his favourite orator, who was appoint- 
ed to explain his views# Less power- 


ful, less strong, less rich, less fruitful 
was France in the year eight, when, 
threatened on the north, invaded on 
the south, torn to pieces in the interior, 
exhausted in her finances, disorganised 
in her administration, discouraged in 
her armies, the seas brought her iiope, 
the victory of Marengo restored her 
honours, and the treaty of LunevUie 
brought hack peace to her .*^ — Now if 
France was more powerful at the close 
of 1813, tiian she was in the year ISO], 
the inference was obvious, — that she 
might insi.'t upon being placed in a 
better situation than she was by the 
peace of Lunev ille. It France, with 
inferior means in 1801, was able to 
dictate the terms of peace, with great- 
er means she would demand better 
conditions, — In what situluion did that 
peace place her ? Absolute mistress of 
the Netherlands, the Frickthal, and of 
Italy, with the exception of the city 
of Venice, which was reserved for 
Austria. — Buonaparte thus announced 
by one of his agents, that he would not 
hear of any proposition which should 
reduce him to the position in which he 
stood at the peace of Lunevillc ; that 
he would not be contented with Italy 
and the Netherlands alone. He under- 
stood, of course, that more than this 
was meant by the proposal of the so- 
vereigns, to confirm to the French em- 
pire an extent of territory which 
France under her kings never knew.*** 
— No reasonable man could any longer 
questicMi the j^licy which demanded a 
continuance of the war till the F rencli ru- 
ler and his adherents should be brought 
to a just sense of their condition \ and 
a sure basis should be laid, , in their 
entire discomfiture and humUiation> 
for the ‘future repoac of the worhk 
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CHAP. XVIL 

Affairs of Holland* Causes and Progress of the Revolution* Restoration of 
the Prince of Orange* 


f HE rapid gdvance of the allied armies 
in the autumn of the year 1813> and 
the panic which seized the French au- 
thorities in Holland, must undoubt- 
edly be considered as the immediate 
causes of the late revolution. But the 
eagerness with which the Dutch peo- 
ple seized the opportunity thus afford- 
ed them of restoring the Prince of 
Orange, and the union of formerly 
discordant parties in his favour, must 
be traced to more distant sources, and 
will be found chiefly in the evils which 
Holland had endured in the course of 
the preceding nineteen years, and 
which united all parties in opposition 
to the influence of France. 

The misfortunes to which the Dutch 
had been exposed by their connection 
with France were severe almost be- 
yond example. Before the union of 
Holland with the French empire, all 
that part of the territory of the Uni- 
ted Provinces, which is situated beyond 
the Waal,' had been ceded to France. 
The kingdom of Holland ainsisited bf 
the depjij'tmenta of the Zuyder Zee, 
thf^. lit lib of the Maese, the Upper 

the mouths of the Yssel, Frize- 
land, and the western and eastern Ems ; 
and the population of the whole did not 
exceed 1,800,000 souls. When Louis 


Buonaparte abdicated his throne, he 
left a regular army and a navy, com- 
posed of 18,000 men, who were imme- 
diately taken into the service of France; 
and, in the course of three years and 
a half, their numbers were increased 
to 4-0,920, by the operation of the 
French naval and military code. Thus 
about^ thirty* sixth part of the whole 
population was employed in arms. 
The persons included in the maritime 
conscription were entirely employed 
ill the navy j the national guards/' 
a branch of the military force, were 
always on service, and were generally 
employed to guard the naval establish- 
ments, and to perform garrison duty, 
— they were comppsed of those persons 
who were exempted from the conscHp - 
tion. The “ cohorts,*' a« they were 
called, were, by law, liable to serve 
Only in the interior of the Freach em- 
pire, which extended from Hamburgh 
to Rome ; but, after the Russian caftt- 
paigi^ even this limitation was dhire* 
grrrdcd, and the French and Dutch 
cohorts formed <t principal part of Na- 
poleon's army at the battle of Bautzen. 

The law respecting the ordinary 
conscription proceeded upon this priu'* 
ciple, — that every male of a certain 
age was absolutely at the disposal of 
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the state. The age fixed upon was a 
little under or^above twenty years, re- 
gulated in such a mannLT, that every 
youth, wlio had entered his twentieth 
• year at any time in the calendar year 
preceding that of the conscription, was 
liable to he drawn. On an appointed 
day in the spi iug of^every year, all 
those who were li iblc to that year’s 
conscription were required to appear 
before the proper officers in their re- 
spective parishes. Those who were by 
law exempted from mihlary* service, 
were placi d at the depot, and consi- 
dered as at the disposal of government 
in cases of emergency. The remainder 
proceeded to ballot, and the contingent 
was taken from those who drew the 
low'cst numViers The surplus was call- 
ed tlic “ reserve and the individuals 
composing it escaped for the present, 
but were still liable to be called upon. 
They were not permitted to go out of 
the department without an express per- 
mission from the government. It has 
been calculated, that, on an average, 
nearly one. half of the male population, 
of the age of twenty years, was annu- 
ally claimed by the conscription. Es- 
cape by flight was hardly ever attempt- 
ed ; for if a young man quitted his 
country, to avoid the conscription, his 
nearest relation or guardian was con- 
demned to heavy fines, and sometimes 
to imprisonment. Very few exemp- 
tions were allowed under this rigorous 
system, except to those who procuied 
substitutes or deputies [remplacants ) 
A substitute was one who, having 
drawn ^ high number in the ballot, on 
that account belonged to the reserve, 
but by taking the place of one who 
had drawn a low number, lyas called 
into immediate service. A rempia- 
cantf** or deputy, wib one who, being 
entirely exempted from the conscrip- 
tion, agreed, nevertheless, to serve in 
the, p^ce «f a conscript. The exemp- 
tions ^has procured, boweverj were not 
seetK^ complete, who bad 


obtained substitutes still belonged to 
the reserve ; and if a deputy deserted 
.within two years after his arrival at the 
depot, his principal was obliged to re- 
place him, either by serving in person, 
or by procuring another deputy, whom 
he was bound to convey and guard, at 
his own expense, to the depot to which 
th^ deserter belonged ; hut the prin- 
cipal was still liable to be called upon 
to serve in the burgher guard, and 
might be chosen a member of the cm- 
peror’ji guard of lionoiir, which the 
French government avowedly compo- 
sed as much as possible of those who 
had provided deputies for service un- 
der the conscription The most fortu- 
nate event which could occur for the 
principal was, that his deputy should 
be killed, or taken prisoner, since he 
thus escaped all military service, ex- 
cept as a member of the guard of ho- 
nour. 

The price of a deputy was subject 
to variations, arising partly from the 
difference of the services to which the 
French troops were exposed, and part- 
ly from the number of conscripts re- 
quired for the year. Sometimes it 
amounted to so much as 800/. sterling j 
but the ordinary price in Holland may 
be taken at 3000 norms, or about 300/. 
sterling. The expense, however, did 
not occasion the (>nly difficulty in pro- 
viding deputies. It was required that 
each deputy^ should belong to the de- 
partment of hia principal ; and he was 
not accepted if his age exceeded thirty- 
two years, or if the slightest personal 
defect could be discovered by an ex- 
act and minute examination, which was 
instituted for that purpose. 

The conscripts were told that their 
service should not extend beyond the 
term of five years ; but as ip France 
DO ou ever knew an instaxte of^sol* 
dier^a being discharged, (vithoui: ha- 
ving been declared unfit for service, it 
might reasonably be expeetjed in Hol- 
land, that the service of a conscript 
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would terminate only with his life. 
The regulations also respecting the 
conscription were annually changed 
and thus the code became intricate 
and confused. The explanation of any 
doubt rested with the persons intrust- 
ed with the execution of the law, the 
rigour of which was not mitigated *by 
the construction they adopted. 

Blit the conscription, Iiow oppres- 
sive soever, was general in its opera- 
tion. — Buonaparte’s p;uard of honour 
was formed in a manner entirely differ- 
ent, and, in many respects, more op- 
pressive. Tlu- members were arbitra- 
rily taken from among the most noble 
and opulent families, and especially 
from among those who were deemed 
inimical to tiie French government ; — 
the inclividuaU who had already pro- 
vided deputies for the ordinary con- 
scription were generally chosen. But 
the selection depended altogether on 
the prefect, who might name the per- 
sons moat obnoxious to him, without 
regard to their rank or occupation, or 
even to their health. No exemption 
or excuse was allowed to any one, not 
even to tliose who, on account of 
mental or bodily infirmity* had been 
declared unfit for military duty. The 
victims, by a refinement of mockery, 
were considered as volunteers in their 
services ; they were bound to provide 
tliemselves witli horses, arms, and ac- 
coutrements, and to march to the place 
appointed for their reception, where 
they were probably considcred*a3 host- 
ages for the fidelity of their relations. 

Such were the conscription laws. 
The taxes imposed were extremely se- 
vere. '^j^hc most oppressive were those 
levied on land and houses ; of which 
the former usually amounted to 
and the IstUer to 80 per cent, of the 
clear annual rent. Other dii^cct taxes 
vt‘e»e4evied on persons and moveable 
property, on doors and"' windows, and 
on patents* gran ted for the ^ixercise of 
Hades and professions ; and then fol- 


lowed the long list of stamps, and alt 
the various impositions •»! bridges, pas* 
sage-boats, and carriages ; on spirits, 
wine, beer, cobicco, and salt ; on le- 
gacies and all sales of property, either 
real or personal, &c. There was much 
inequality in the Mperation of the taxes 
on land and heuses, as the amount was 
fixed for each department, and then 
divided among the circles and parishes 
of which it was composed ; for if the 
original j ate of taxation, which was 20 
per cent, of the rent, did not produce 
the contingent of each parish, th^' de- 
ficiency was supplied by increasing the 
pfoportion to be paid bv each indivi- 
dual. Thus the rate of the land-tax 
increased in proportion as the rents 
fell ; and as many persons destroyed 
their houses to avo^d paying the taxes 
levied on them, the weight was thrown 
with additional severity upon the 
others. The personal lax was at first 
levied equally upon every individual 
inhabiting the same parish, and con- 
sisted ijf the price of three days labour, 
which was fixed by the prefect at a 
rate varying in the different parishes, 
from half a franc to a franc and a half 
for each day. If this assessment did 
not produce the contingent of the pa- 
rish, the residue was levied on the per* 
sonal property of those who had been 
assessed in proportion to the value. 
The taxes on doors and windows, on 
the patents on trades and professions, 
on the manufacture of tobacco, and 
some other duties, were regulated by 
tariffs, increasing the amount to be 
paid in proportion to the population 
of the parishes in which the taxes wetfe 
raised. The whole sums annually ob- 
tained from Holland, by these meani, 
amounted to about 80,000,000 of Bo- 
rins, being at the rate of about 1/. 1S>. 
4*rf. sterling from every individual fa- 
habiting the country. ' ' ' ^ 

But the greatest of the mtifertunet 
to which the Dutch weire ck^wd, 
pcared in the shape of tHc eontinefital 
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system.; the chief object of which was 
to destroy thc^ re sources, and ruin the 
prosperity, of Great Britain, by ex- 
cljudiog her from all commercial inter- 
course with the continent. But Eng- 
land waa mistress of the seas, and could 
not be placed in a state of political ex- 
communication, witlWnit compelling 
the nations pf the continent to relin- 
quish their foreign trade. The great- 
est military force that has ever appear- 
ed in modern Europe under one chief, 
has been annihilated in this strange 
attempt, which is not likely to be re- 
newed ; but the misery which the ex- 
periment inflicted upon Holland can- 
not be descriDed, and can be fully un- 
derstood by those only who have wit- 
iiessed its lamentable results. 

The population of Amsterdam was, 
by this sybtem, reduced from 220, 0(X) 
to 190,000, of whom a fourth part 
derived their whole subsistence from 
charitable institutions, while another 
fourth part received partial succour 
from the same sources. At Haerlem, 
where the population had been chiefly 
employed in bleaching liaen, made in 
Brabant, and in preparing it for sale, 
whole streets were levelled with the 
ground, and more than 500 houses de- 
stroyed. At the Hague, at Delft, and 
in*othcr towns, many inhabitants had 
been induced to pull down their houses 
from inability to pay the taxes, or keep 
tjheir habitations in repair. Ruin was 
cyery where imminent. The preserva- 
tipn of the dikes, requiring annually an 
expense estimated at (>00,000/. ster- 
ling, ftas greatly neglected. The sea 
inundated the Polders, and threatened 
to resume its ancient dominion over a 
great part of the country. Meanwhile, 
all classes of the people were crushed 
under a load of sneering. Even the 
most opulent families .escaped abject 
poverty only by their ea- 

t^lii&bnpients, and adopting the most 
rigid jqcconomy ; and there remained no 
source of wealth or distinction, and 


no object of ambition to which a 
Dutchman could aspire. Commerce 
was extinguislied ; and «o one would 
voluntarily enter the army or navy, as 
he would thus be compelled to fight 
fur the worst enemy of his country. 
The calamities of the Dutch were ag- 
gravated to the highest degree ; they 
were compelled to sacrifice themselves 
in a cause which they abhorred, and in 
the service of a power which liad rob- 
bed them of their independence, and 
reduced them from freedom to slavery, 
from prosperity to misery, and from a 
high pitch of national . glory to the 
lowest state of national degradation. 

It is the happy impulse of tyranny, 
inevitably to pursue the road to its own 
destruction ; and, in Holland, the grie- 
vous oppressions of France inspired 
every heart with an earnest desire to 
throw off the yoke. In the continue 
ance of severe suffering, all the parties 
which agitated and ruined this unhap- 
py country had undergone a salutary 
change. The remembrance of former 
evils and discontents had faded away, 
while the blessings which had once 
been enjoyed under the mild govern- 
ment of the house of Orange were 
borne in mind, with regret for the past, 
and hope for the future. A great por- 
tion of the people, including all the 
lower classes, had retained an undimi- 
nished and faithful attachment to thic 
illustrious family, whose ancestors had 
fought so nobjy for their independence, 
and whTise name is inseparably united 
with almost every memorial of the 
prosperity and glory of the Dutch, 
The patriots, by whose factious spirit 
the country had been first betrayed to 
the common enemy, had long since 
been taught, that no hope of bec^dom 
or prosperity could be repose^ in 
Fiv^nce ; they were now jfcUed ip de- 
siring an opportunity of resisfence-; 
and, as they were convinced th^t the 
restoration of the Frince-of Orange 
could alone afford relief to their ha- 
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rassed country, they held themselves 
ready to give their sincere and active 
assistance in promoting his return. — 
The Orangemen, in general, had not 
only maintained their fidelity, but some 
of the principal persons had contrived 
to keep up a clandestine correspond- 
ence with his most serene highness. 
Under these circumstances the leaders 
of the different parties were closely 
united. The people, however, bestow- 
ed their confidence upon the old and 
tried friends of the Plousc of Orange 
alone. Some of the Orange leaders 
had, ac the express desire of tlie prince, 
communicated to them at the peace of 
Amiens, accepted a share in the go- 
vernment of the Batavian republic, 
with the view of alleviating the cala- 
miticvS of th«r country, and preparing 
the way for the return of the exiled 
family. Others had been compelled 
to continue in office by Buonaparte, 
who, perl)aps, hoped to derive some 
advantage from the employment and 
co-operation of tliose who exclusively 
possessed the confidence of the Dutch 
nation. It was on these persons, who 
were well known, and still more on 
others of the same party, who had 
steadily refused to accept any share 
in the government, after Holland wai 
united to France, that the people pla- 
ced their reliance. The patriot 3, though 
converted from their former opinions, 
were treated with suspicion by those 
who had no means of being acquaint- 
ed wfith their sincerity. • But,^in fact, 
all important difl'crences of opinion 
had been obliterated ; the wishes of 
the patriots corresponded with those 
of the people ; and, at the end of 
the year 1813, it may safely be affirm- 
ed^ that the Dutch nation was unani- 
mous in the desire of expelling their 
Oppressors,.^ and recalling the Prince 
of Orange. ^ When the crisis arrived, 
the prejudices of the people made 
jit necessary to intrust the manage- 
ment of th*c revolutiori to the Orange 


party alone*; but much assistance was 
willingly afforded, not only by the 
members of the old paffiot party, but 
also by many persons who had volun. 
tarily entered into the service of 
Buonaparte, and obtained the confi- 
dence of the French government. The 
French authorijjies very soon discover* 
cd that they were betrayed on every 
side, and that most of the natives of 
Holland, in the service of Buonaparte, 
how contrary soever it might seem td 
their interest, w^ere hi? secret or avow* 
ed enemies. All confidence was thus 
destroyed, and, after the first explosion 
of popular feeling, terror and vacilla- 
tion marked the conduct of the per* 
sons against whom it was directed, 

Suen were the causes which prepa- 
red the Dutch people for the happy 
change accomplished in their govern- 
ment towards the close of the present 
year. Even before this period, how. 
ever, some important proceedings had 
taken place, of which it may be proper 
to give a short account. 

Th<^ disasters experienced by the 
French army in the Russian campaign 
having inspired hopes that the deliver- 
ance of Holland might, at some future 
period, be effected, the chiefs of the 
Orange party at the Hague met fre- 
quently, in secret, towards the end of 
the year 1812, to consult respectfng 
the measures which might enable them 
to seize the first fa voiirablc^portunity 
of shaking oft' the yoke of France, and 
restoring the Prince of Orange. They 
found means of communicating with 
several respectable persons in different 
towns of Holland, whom they knew 
to be well disposed to their cause, and 
who pronfiised their assistance so soon 
as they were informed of the object 
which the confederates had in view* 
The confederates were well aware, that, 
while the power of France continued, 
any attempt at insurrection, on the 
art of the Dutch nation, i^uld be 
opcles? I but, as there seemed to be" a 
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prospect, that the limits of this domi- 
nion might be contracted, they were 
determined to^do their utmost, to pre- 
pare for the assertion of their indepen- 
dence. They proceeded, *in the whole 
affair, upon the conviction, that their 
efforts, so soon as they should declare 
themselves, would be\^ided by the Bri- 
tish government. 

Holland remained in a state of tran- 
quillity during the Spring and summer 
of the year 181:; ; and the French go- 
vernment seems to have beenr deceived 
by this appearance. Troops were from 
all quarters marched off to join the ar- 
my with which Buonaparte was about 
to attack the Russian and Prussian 
forces ; and no serious apprehensions 
were entertained respecting the con- 
duct of the people of Holland until 
afterthe battleof Leipzig. The French 
do not appear to have foreseen the pos- 
sibility of a serious insurrection, diair'- 
cd as the com -try was of native troops, 
of arms, of ammunition, and overawed 
by^ numeious fortresses. 

In the month of April, indc^i, some 
partial disturbances ensued, in con jc- 
queticc of the enrolment of the national 
guards,— a measure which was pecii- 
Sarly obnoxious to the lower classes of 
the people. The mob accordingly, 
without any previous concert w’ith the 
confederates, rose upon their oppress- 
ors at Alphen, the Hague, Rotter- 
dam, Cud Bey erl and, and Zaudam,— 
destroyed the parish registers neces- 
sary for the enrolment,— took the 
town of Leyden, and hoisted there the 
Orailge flag amid incessant cries of 

Obttge Boven The confederates 
endeavoured in vain to calm the po- 
pulace, who, ai the Hague, and other 
towns, fought desperately with the 
French liftilitary fo^cc in the streets; 
but as they ' wanted fire-arms, and 
were without i fc^der^ this was 

soon ^r.pprc'ss^d, npt without 

the loss of ' ceveral lives on both 
9 ides. * . 


From this period to the month of 
October following, Holland remained 
tranquil. When intelligence of the 
battle of Leipzig, however, and of its 
result, began to transpire, the Confcdc- 
ratea at the Hague judged that the 
time was now come to secure the ser- 
vices of a respectable band of men ; 
and in order to efl’ect this object, with- 
out committing the safety of the whole 
to the discretion t/f a numerous body, 
the following plan was adopted 
Each of the confederates selected from 
among his friends four individuals, who, 
without any mutual concert or know- 
ledge of each other, engaged to be 
ready whenever called upon by the se- 
lector, and implicitly to obey his com- 
mand. The persons whose co-opera- 
tion was thus secured, v^'rc then di- 
rected to make sure of four otliers,— 
each of whom, in llk^' manner, was to 
engage to be ready at a moment’e 
warning, with whatever arms he could 
procure. None of these persons was 
made acquainted with the plot, except 
as to its fin-d object ; nor informed of 
any name except that of his immediate 
selector. To avoid detection, nothing 
was committed to paper,— no written 
engagement was entered into ; but the 
individuals thus chosen received verbal 
instruction, in case of any tumults, to 
repair immediately to the spot, mingle 
with the crowd, and there await the 
orders of their chief. Thus the con- 
federates formed a band of nearly 400 
respecwable adherents, selected chief- 
ly from among the burghers of the 
town. This class possessed in a high 
degree the confidence pf the people at 
large^ and was well disposed to, the 
cause of the Prince of Orauge.. 
however, contrary to all probability, 
any of the persons so chosen had been 
, induced, either, by corrufitioii or inti- 
midatkm, to reveal to tlfe ^French po* 
lice his knowledge of the plot* he 
could have betrayed only one name up^ 
wards in the scmci namelyi that of hia 
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immediate selector, whose individual 
safety thus depended upon his pru- 
dence in the choice of his instruments. 

Besides this band. Count Stymm 
succeeded in securing the services of 
Pronck, an inhabitant of Schaevenin- 
gen, a village on the coast, about a 
mile from the Hague. This person 
possessed great influence among the 
sailors and fishermen in the neighbour- 
hood ; and engaged to furnish, on the 
shortest notice, fifty men, who should 
implicitly obey the orders of the con- 
federates. No measures were taken 
(for none were necessary) to influence 
the people ; it was perfectly clear that 
their good-will and co-operation might 
be depended upon, the moment leaders 
were presented to them in whom they 
could confide ? so that this enterprize 
was free from the dilemma which at- 
tends most conspiracies, and has been 
the ruin of so many, —viz. the necessity 
of coining over the multitude, and the 
difficulty of accomplishing this with- 
out risking a premature discovery of 
the plot. 

Count Styrum, whose zeal, courage, 
and activity were remarkable, was en- 
trusted with the military details, which 
consisted in preparing such arms and 
ammunition as could be collected with- 
out exciting suspicion, and obtaining 
authentic accounts of the state of the 
French military force, and of the dis- 
positions of foi-eigners in the service of 
France. He succeeded in gaining over 
the whole of the Dutch national guard, 
consisting of 800 men ; whose com- 
mander, Colonel Tolling, warmly em- 
braced the tause of the Prince of 
Orange, and yet conducted himself 
with so much circumspection as to 
retain to the last the confidence of the 
prefect. 

So many drafts of French troops 
had been made by this time from Hol- 
land, that the whole military force in 
the. country .did not exceed 10,000 
men. The extraordinary $|icce«iee and 
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the advance of the allies could no 
longer be concealed. jHeanwhile, all 
•the natives of France employed in the 
civil service, who could find any pre- 
text for their departure, quitted the 
country with their families, and endea- 
voured to sell or carry off their pro- 
perty. This circu'nstance added to tlie 
increasing and ill-disscmbled terror of 
those who were obliged to remain, and 
the exaggerated reports which were 
every day circulated of the disasters of 
the FiencR army, excit.ed a great fer- 
mentation among the populace. 

Affairs were in this state, when, on 
the 13th of November, towards even- 
ing, the turf-carriers, (who are at the 
Hague a formidable body,) governed 
by chiefs of their own election, as- 
sembled in considerable numbers at the 
town-house, and, together with the po- 
pulace, demanded, in a very tumultuous 
manner, that M. Slicher, who had for- 
merly been burgomaster, should re« 
sume his functions. This gentlemaa 
deserved and possessed the confidence 
of the pebple, — and though not one o£ 
the confederates, was afaimful adherent 
of the Prince of Orange. Count Sty- 
rum and M. Repelaer immediately re- 
pairedto the spot ; and, as they thought 
that the favourable moment was not 
arrived, and that a premature explo.^ 
sion would ruin the cause, they easily 
succeeded in dispersing the mob by 
means of their adherents, who, accord- 
ing to their general inatruciions, had 
mixed with the crowd upon the first 
appearance of a tumult. A few mo- 
ments after this the prefect amved,*ac- 
companied by a military force, and 
was surprised to find no vestige of a 
disturbance.—* The dispersion of thii 
mob was the first essay which the con- 
federates made of thPir power, and the 
success surpassed their expectations. 

The French authorities, perceiving 
the danger of their situation, made an 
attempt to disunite the confederates 
and the Orange party, by employing 
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them under government. But this ar- 
tifice did succeed, although the 
conseq ^^^lce of the attempt was, that 
.the vh 'AS of the Dutch leaders weic 
4liscov\red to the prefect. 

Tiu' middle and lower orders were, 
throughout the wl^ole of Holland, im- 
patient to throw'* off the yoke of 
France, and to declare for the Prince 
of Ora' ge. Those who had much to 
lose, though tqiially well disposed, 
were more circumspct t ; and this was 
partiew] triv the case at Amsterdam. 
The po’vverliil and wealthy inhabitants 
of that city dreaded the result of a po 
pular commotion ; the excesses which 
had been committed there in the revo 
iution of 1787, when the populace of 
each party pillaged in diftennt quar- 
ters of the town, were still fresli in 
tlieir memory, and they expected at all 
events very soon to be delivered from 
the French, by the advance of the al- 
lies. 

The populace, however, were anxi- 
ous at once to declare their sentiments ; 
|ind the national guards, if body of 
1^500 men, were ready to co-operat(» in 
any measures which might tend to free 
them from the government of Buona- 
parte- This corps, which was com- 
manded by Colonel Van Brienen, had 
Jbeen previously gained over by one of 
its officers, Captain Faick, who was 
in communication with the confede- 
rates at the Hague, and 'was the chief 
instigator of the events which ensued. 
The principal obstacles opposed to 
him were the French government and 
the^Dutch corporation ; the members 
of the latter, though generally well 
disposed, were restrained by the fear 
of letting the people loose, and over- 
awed by the vicinity of an army un- 
der General Molifor, at Utrecht. In 
these circunistancciis, Captain Faick 
conceived that .the only way of accom- 
plishing hU object was to intimidate 
the, French authorities, and induce 
them to abandon tbek post# through 


fear of popular vengeance ; and, at the 
same time, to persuade the corporation 
to accede to the wishes of the people, 
and form a provisional government, in 
order to avoid the excesses of popular 
violence. When this step was once ta- 
ken, he judged that it would be no 
difficult matter to bring about a decla- 
ration iijfavoiirof the Prince of Orange. 
It was necessary, however, for the ac- 
complishment of his plan, to excite the 
people to some overt act of opposition 
to the French, This was no difficult 
task. Accordingly, on the J5tb of 
November, the populace being already 
in a state of great fermentation, a mob 
was collected, which immediately pro- 
ceeded to burn the wooden huts in 
which the douauiers, oj excisemen, le- 
vied the duties ; and to pillage the 
house of a receiver of the customs, who 
refused to takedown the French arms- 
This tumult, which had the appear^ 
ance of being purely accidental, suc- 
ceeded in both its primary objects ; it 
terrified the French authorities, who, 
on the next day, quitted the town ; 
and the c^^rporatioii having applied to 
the national guard to disperse the mob, 
this body, on being assured that a pro- 
visional goveinment would next day 
be formed, proceeded to quell the tu- 
mult. This commotion must be con - 
sidered as the signal of the revolution ; 
and to the populace of Amsterdam, 
exclusively, belongs the honour of ha- 
ving been the first to raise in Holland 
the standard of revolt against the go- 
vernment of Buonaparte^ No jprinci- 
pals, however, had hitherto committed 
themselves ; on the coutVary, the na- 
tional guard had quelled the tumult, 
which was still of a nature to be con- 
sidered and represented only as an ac- 
cidental popular commotion. 

Next day a proclamation was issued, 
in 'which twenty four* persons were 
called upon by name, to jjssuine the 
administratlmi of alTairs^ the French 
authorities having thought proper to 
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quit the city. The confederates at the 
Hague received, on the evening of the 
16lh, intfUigciice of the insurrection 
at Amsterdam, and of the occurrences 
which *‘ad followed. These circum- 
stances persuaded them that the mo- 
ment was at length arrived to put 
their deb gn into execution. It was 
considered, that if the events which 
had taten place in the capital were al- 
lowed to pass by without any corre- 
apcnding demonstrations in the other 
parts of the country, the most lament- 
able results might ensue for that city, 
and for the cause. In addition to this 
it was urged, that a general insurrec- 
tion in Holland would, no doubt, ac- 
celerate the advance of the allies, who 
would lose ncbtinie in profiting by so 
favourable an occurrence j and that at 
all events the Dutch might be confi- 
dent of receiving- as promptly as possi- 
ble, whatever assistance England could 
afford. These considerations prevail- 
ed ; and accordingly Count Styrum 
was, by the confederates, immediately 
appointed governor of the Hague in 
the name of the Prince of Orange.— 
An instrument was also drawn up, 
summonuig a meeting of the ancient 
regents,— that is to say, of those per- 
sons wlio had been members of the 
states of Holland in the year^ 1791' and 
1795 ; and this meeting was appoint- 
ed to take place the next day. A pro- 
clamation was also issued by the new 
governor in the name of the Prince of 
Orange, anhouncingthe happy cKange. 
This proclamation was received by the 
people wnth every possible demonstra- 
tion of joy 5 ;jin Orange flag was hoist- 
ed on the tower of the Hague, and co- 
lours were hung out, as signs of rejoi- 
cing, from almost every window in the 
town 

At the moment when the confede- 
rates declared themselves so nobly, and 
proclaimed the Prince of Orange with 
so much solemnity, their whole force 
consisted of 8 or 900 men badly arm- 


ed. The country having been for three 
years and a half annexed to France, 
had been plundered of all its resources. 
The necessities, as well as the policy, 
of the French government had entire- 
ly drained it of arms, ammunition, mi- 
litary stores, accoijtrements, artillery, 
and horses. The confederates had no 
funds but tbeir private fortunes. It 
was for some time impracticable to 
continue the levy of the existing taxes, 
as the per^ns employ<^d in the collec- 
tion of them had absccMided, and had 
destroyed, or taken away, all the pa- 
pers, registers, and necessary docu- 
ments ; and tlie balances of public mo- 
ney which remained in hand had been 
all carried off on the first alarm. T. he 
prince, in whose name the confederates 
had taken up arms, had been 19 years 
in a state of exile ; and it was not 
known whether he was in England or 
in Germany. 

It was ill such circumstances, and 
with such means, that half a dozen 
private gentlemen, aided by an unarm- 
ed populace, declared war against Buo- 
naparte, whose troops were at this 
moment in possession of all the for- 
tresses and strong places in the coun- 
try, and had not even evacuated the 
open towns. Nb tumult had hitherto 
occurred at Rotterdam *, — Amsterdam 
had refused to declare itself for the 
Prince of Orange. General Molilor 
had an army of ‘RXX) regular troops at 
Utrecht, only twelve leagues from the 
Hague, and there was a French garri- 
son at Gorcum. The confederates, in- 
deed, confidently depended upoif as- 
sistance, both from the British govern- 
ment and from the combined arrmes; 
but the force of the allies lu Holland 
consisted only of a few cossacks, and 
the easterly winds which prevailed 
would probably delay the arrival of 
tropps from England, 

It was ascertained about tne same 
time, beyond all doubt, that Gtnci^ 
Bulow had instfuctioiis wA to tf*t 
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Yssclt and that it did not form part of 
the militaiy flans of the allies to ad- ^ 
vance into Holland beyond the line of 
that river. This cominunication was 
extremely discouraging ; the sword 
was, however, drawn, and it was im- 
possible to recede. 

The assembly of the ancient regents, 
which had been convoked by the pro- 
clamation of '.e confederates, took 
place at the h(Hi.se of M. Van Hogen- 
dorp. The perse ns, who tv had been 
members of the provisional states, in 
the years 1794, and 1795, were consi- 
dered as those who could with most 
propriety take upon themselves the 
government of the country till the ar- 
rival of the Prince of Orange j but 
when called upon at this meeting, to 
form themselves into a provisional 
council, they all declined having any 
sharr in the administration of affairs. 
They objected to the confederates, 
that they were acting without any au- 
thority from the Prince of Orange, 
of whose place of residence fven they 
were ignorant; that they w^ere sur- 
rounded on all sides by French troops, 
who still retained possession of every 
fortress in tlie country ; and that the 
French, though they had, in a mo- 
ttient of sudden panic, been expelled 
from a few open towns, would not fail, 
when tficy discovered the weakness of 
the confedeiatcs, to return with rein- 
forcements from Utrecht and Gorcum, 
and complete the ruin of the country. 
To this the confederates replied, that 
altlg}ugh they had no specinc instruc- 
tions on the present occas^ion, they had 
previously received assurances from the 
Prince of Orange, of his cordial co- 
operation in any measure that might 
tend to throw off, the yoke of France, 
and restore him to his country ; that 
messtn^gers had brc,n already dispatch- 
ed U' apprize him of the events wluch 
t-tkeu place j that with regard to 
tbo n M..5 'y hich at /;hqir dwj>'^aal, 
they'wett not so contemptible as had 


been represented ; for although not 
sufficient to effect a revolution, unaid- 
ed by other powers, yet with courage 
and prudence they might serve to keep 
out the French until the arrival of 
troops from England ; that if their 
ancestors had wasted that time which 
they employed in action, in nice cal- 
culations of the probabilitiss of suc- 
cess,— if they had been appalled by 
the disproportion of force between them 
and their oppressors, their descendants 
would have remained the victims of 
the Inquibition, and Holland would 
never have existed as a free country ; 
that experience and history prove, 
that when the will of the people is firm- 
ly expressed, it must be iiltineately tri- 
umphant ; that the French had been 
taught by their reverses to appreciate 
the truth of this remark, and were dis- 
posed to dread the results of an unani- 
mous insurrection of a nation headed 
by firm and resolute chiefs ; that the 
character of the Dutch is neither fickle 
nor inconstant ; and that it would be 
no novel event in their history to find 
the natives of Holland risking their 
lives and fortunes on the most fe.nrful 
odds, in defence of their liberty and 
national independence ; that the ven- 
geance of their oppressors was already 
excited to the utmost, and could only 
be averted by the boldest efforts ; and 
finally, that as to the ruin of their 
country, they had been taught by 19 
years^of tywmny and oppression, that 
the only certain ruin for Holland was 
submission to the yoke of France. 

Theae representations were received 
with genera;, and probably sincere as- 
surancci, of good will to the cause; 
but the regents concluded the confer- 
ence by distinctly declaring, that a* 
the confederates liad embarked in this 
enterprize without their knowledge or 
advice, they must carry it through 
without any assistance from them as a 
body ; although, as individuals, they 
would each perform every duty of a 
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good citizen, and do every thing to 
maintain public tranquillity- when 
the assembly separated, the confede- 
rates requested that thoSc persons who 
might be disposed to give their assist- 
ance, would meet two days afterwards 
(on the 20th) at the same place ; and 
added, that several notables would be 
convened at the same time, in order 
that some decisive measures might be 
taken to provide for the defence and 
government of the country, until the 
return of the Prince of Orange. 

As it was of great importance that 
the princejshould be informed, as soon 
as possible, of the events which had 
taken place, an officer had already been 
dispatched to the head-quarters of the 
allies at Frankfort, with a letter for 
his most ser?ne highness ; and on the 
same day, (the lOtli) M. M. Perpon- 
cher and Fagel set sail from Schce- 
veningen, with a favourable wind, for 
England, to offer the sovereignty to 
his most serene highness, and to in- 
vite him to come over and assume the 
government. Messengers had also been 
tlispatched in different directions 5 some 
to the English fleet; others to the 
nearest points said to be occupied by 
the allies. M. Vander Hoven was 
jiow sent on a similar mission, with 
general instructions to use every effort 
to hasten the advance of the combined 
armies. 

On the 20th, the adjourned meet- 
ing of the ancient regents was held at 
the house of M. Van Hogendorp— 
Some of the most wealthy persons of 
the town had been summoned to at- 
tend, and about fifty persons assem- 
bled. The same arguments which had 
tern before used, were repeated with 
as little effect. No circumstances had 
occurred to brighten the prospects 
of the confederates ; on the contrary, 
the allied armies, which had beeb. re- 
presented as advancing, were known 
to have no considerable force in Hol- 
land, the provinces beyond the Yssel 


m 

being but feebly occupied by small 
parties of cossacks. After some time 
had been spent in warm discussion, the 
assembly bro^c up, the persons present 
having resisted all the persuasions of 
the confederates, and refused to ap- 
point any provisional government. The 
result of this co*vfert;nce cast a general 
gloom over the minds of the people ; 
they began to think their cause despe- 
rate, since those individuals, who. from 
their station, were considered as the 
best qtiaflfied to assume the direction 
of affairs, refused to commit themselves, 
or to embark in the enterprize. Con- 
fidence waflj however, in some measure 
restored by the appointment, on the 
21st, of M. Hogendorp andMaisdam 
to the general administration of affairs 
at the Hague, — an appointment of 
which these genth'men accepted. 

On the 23d of November, M. Van 
Stisson was dispatched by the confe- 
derates to the provinces beyond the 
Yssel, now occupied by the allies ; he 
found that their whole force consisted 
of 4 oi«5(X) cossacks, under the com- 
mand of Prince I-apupkin. The Fries- 
landers were every wnere disposed to 
declare for the Prince of Orange, and 
to enlist as volunteers in his name ; 
but the magistrates could not be pre- 
vailed upon to take any decisive mea- 
sures. An application for assistance 
having been made by M. Van Stissen 
to P. Lapupkin, be replied, that he 
should be glad to see a general arma- 
ment and declaration in favour of the 
Prince of Orange, and that he would 
afford every facility in his powetv; but 
that he was resolved not to controul the 
wishes of the inhabitants. He express- 
ed great admiration of what had been 
done at the Hague, and promised to 
order the immediafie advance of a body 
of cavalry to assist the confederates. 

The provisional government, which 
had been established at Amsterdam, 
and which had neither acknowledged 
the Prince of Orange not abjured Buo- 
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napartCf continued in a state of indeci- 
•iQti ; the enemy was krjown to medi- 
tate a general attack upon the lines,, 
from Amsterdam to Djordrccht ; the 
contrary winds precluded all hope of 
the arrival of immediate assistance from 
England, and the bad state of the roads 
obstructed the ad'.aiice of the artillery, 
and retarded the march of the allies. 
Alarm was spread on all sides by the 
pusillanimous. In this emergency, M. 
Scholten and Professor Kemper de- 
termined to make another Attempt to 
induce the magistracy to declare for 
the Orange cause, and the efforts of 
thesegentlemen, aided by-the approach 
of 300 cossacks, prevailed. The Prince 
of Orange was solemnly proclaimed at 
Am^Jterdam on the 23d, the people 
•hewing the most enthusiastic joy, and 
hailing him by the title of King of 
Holland. 

The confederates and their adhe- 
rents had already made very consider- 
able advances of money from their pri- 
vate fortunes ; and the government 
began to experience much ^ inconve- 
nience from the want of supplies. The 
dilHculties of collecting the existing 
taxes, and the fear of imprudently 
committing their authority by levying 
new impositions, induced them to 
issue a proclamation calling upon the 
inhabitants for voluntary subscriptions 
—a measure, which was productive of 
little good, and served only to disco- 
ver their poverty and weakness. • ;n 
the same day, however, intelligence was 
communicated to the public, that an 
who had been di'ipatched to 
the English squadron, had returned 
with promises of speedy assistance j 
and Genera] de Jouge, having inform- 
ed Count Styrum, that Woerden was 
occupied' by a very feeble French gar- 
rison, that officer waa ordered to ad- 
vance from Badegrave with the force 
vfnder hUcommano, and takepossession 
pf thv town. Colonel TuUing was ac- 
cordingly dispatched mth tM Orange 


guard ; and the French garrison, after 
some negotiations, evacuated the place, 
and retired upon Utrecht. Woerden 
was immediately occupied by the Dutch 
troops, who placed a cannon and twen- 
ty five men in an out-post. The pro- 
per precautions, however, were not 
taken by the raw volunteers, who had 
made themselves masters of the town ; 
so that the French, having marched 
from Utrecht, surprised the out-post, 
took the cannon, escaladed the town, 
and after some resistance got posses- 
sion of the place, and took Colonel 
Tulling prisoner. It was with much 
difficulty that the Orange guard made 
good its retreat upon Leyden. The 
French committed here the most bar- 
barous outrages, and despondency for 
a moment seized the pafriots. 

On the morning of the 2.5th, the 
anxiety of the public was at the high- 
est pitch. The state of the wind still 
continued adverse to the arrival of as- 
sistance from England ; its slightest 
alterations were watched with the great- 
est interest ; the road from the Hague 
to Schoeveningen was crowded with 
persons of all ages and sexes, who 
spent the day on the coast, watching 
every sail, and who were often deluded 
by false reports of the arrival of the 
English. In the midst of this anxiety, 
(on the 26th) a boat was seen to ap' 
proach the shore, and the report was 
instantly spread that an English officer 
was on board. He landed amidst the 
loudest acclamations ; and the popu- 
lace, without waiting for any explana- 
tion, and deaf to all remonstrances, 
conducted him in triumph to the go- 
vernor's house. The person who had 
been thus mistaken for a Bntish offi- 
cer proved to be a gentlenaan named 
Grant, who had come over on a mer- 
cantile adventure, and had brought 
with him English newspaper^, which 
contained accounts of the great prepa- 
rations made to embark troops for 
Holland* Theeffect^produced 
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arrival suggested the idea of keeping 
up the delusion ; and, at the request of 
M- Van Hogendorp, Mr Grant dress- 
ed himself in an English volunteer 
uniform, and shewed himself in every 
part of the town. The expedient suc- 
ceeded for the moment beyond expec- 
tation, in inspiring the disheartened 
people with confidence, and in intimr- 
dating the French, who, upon hearing 
that troops had arrived from England, 
and that the cossacks had occupied 
I>eyden, retreated towards Utrecht, 
and abandoned their intention of ad- 
vancing upon the Hague. The Dutch 
people, however, were become so in- 
credulous, by the constant succession 
of false intelligence, that they very 
soon suspected this story to be a con- 
trivance of the government ; and some 
asserted, that the supposed British 
officer was an inhabitant of Rotterdam, 
who had been selected for the occasion. 
Mr Grant, however, afterwards ren- 
dered more essential service to the 
Dutch cause, by carrying accurate in- 
telligence to Admiral Ferricr of the 
state of affairs in Holland, and of the 
dangers to which the confederates were 
exposed. 

About this time, Admiral Kichert 
repaired to M Van Hogendorp at the 
Hague, and signified to him hia de- 
termination of declaring for the Prince 
of Orange j he then produced a plan 
of operations to secure the navigation 
of the Maese, from the Brtele to Gor- 
cum. The execution of this plan re- 
quired, however, the immediate ad- 
vance of 50^000 florins { 50001 . ) M. 
Van Hogendorp having given the ad- 
miral his note of hand for that sum, 
he returned to Rotterdam, raised the 
money among the friends of the con- 
federates there, and immedtateiy com- 
Efienced his operations, by a proclama- 
tion abjuring the government of Buo- 
naparte, and declaring for the Prince 
of Orange. . This event decided the 
proviifonal goyeitiment of that eity to 


follow hi*? example. Thus the naviga- 
tion of the Maese was secured to the 
confederates, and all the sailors having 
immediately heysted the Orange flag, 
vessels were armed and manned with- 
out delay, and dispatched up the river 
to straighten Wilhyn Stadt and HcI-» 
voetsluys, which were still occupied by 
the enemy. 

The confederates were, by these 
means, protected from any sudden ir- 
ruption on the side of Gorcum ; but 
the greate?t apprehension still existed 
of an attack from Utrecht. The 
French anny there, under thecommand 
of General Molitor, which originally 
consisted of 40()0 regular troops, had 
been augmented by the arrival of de- 
tached corps, which had been driven 
in by the peasantry from the sur- 
rounding country. There was nothing 
to impede the advance of this army 
upon Amsterdam and the Hague, for 
it was superior in numbers and disci- 
pline to any force which the confede- 
rates could have opposed to it. Their 
troops, vf hich consisted of a few hun- 
dred men only, were for the most part 
raw volunteers, badly armed, and with- 
out any military experience. It is 
difficult, in such circumstances, to ac- 
count for the inactivity of the enemy, 
otherwise than by supposing him der 
ceived and intimidated by the accounts 
which were continually circulated of 
the arrival of the British and Russian 
troops. The Dutch, about this time, 
displayed great ingenuity in the trans- 
mission of false intelligence to the 
French, who were thus foiled at iheir 
favourite weapon. 

On the 27th, Mr Fagel arrived frotiv 
England, and brought a letter from 
the Prince of Orange to M. Van 
gendorp, promiding»thc prompt arrival 
of succours, and stating the prince’s 
intention of sailing as soon as possible 
for Holland. This letter induced the 
confederates to hope that thejr mi^t 

be able to keep the French meueck till 
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the debarkation oF the British troops. 
It was printed and dispersed without 
delay, and put an end to the hesitatioiir 
of the magiitracy of Leeiiwarden and 
Gvoniugen, who, on the receipt of it, 
immediately gratified the wishes of the 
inhabitants of Frie'/land, by declaring 
for the Prince of Orange. 

After the Orange flag had been 
hoisted at the Hague, Captain Wautier 
was dispatclied to the head quarters of 
the allies, which were then at Frank- 
fort. On the !2'Jd, he foufld General 
Bulovv at Munster, and communicated 
to him the f vents which had taken 
place in Holland* The General ob- 
served, that this insurrection would be 
no less advantageous to the allies than 
a successful campaign ; but regretted 
that his instructions did not permit 
him to advance beyond the YsseJ. He 
was, however, subsequently induced 
to deviate from his orders, and to act 
upon his own responsibility. An un- 
•uccessful application to the same ef- 
fect was made to General Winzingc- 
rode ; but an order for hist advance 
from the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
under whom this general served, was 
after^vards obtained by the confede- 
rates. 

On the 2Sth of November, four 
Enj^Bsh men of war rmpeared off Schm- 
veuingen ; Captain Baker immediately 
landed from the Cumberland, and pro- 
ceeded to the Hagu^, which had just 
been entered by a detachment of sixty 
cossacke. Still, however, the people 
were alarmed and incredulous as to 
the arrival of English troops ; parti- 
cularly as Admiral Ferricr sailed with 
two of the above ships from Schoeven- 
ingen to the Texel,:and the transports, 
which had been crroneopsly announced 
as accojppanyjii^ tbe ^eet, did not ap* 
j^ar An e^nt which occurred in 
the iri<^c of tjfie night increased the 
^oiu^riuition. A large bujlding in 
l||e tentre of the town, which had 
inhabited by th^ Freiicb attprney- 


gcneral, was discovered to be on fire. 
All tbe papers belonging to the office 
had been left there 5 in three hours 
the whole edifice was consumed ; and 
as the fire could not be considered ac- 
cidental, it was supposed to be a con- 
certed signal given to the French by 
their emissaries at the Hague. To 
ciLspel the general gloom, Captain Ba- 
ker directed as many marines to be 
landed from the Cumberland and Prin- 
cess Caroline as could be spared, with- 
out endangering the safety of those 
Tcssels. Accordingly, on the follow- 
ing day, (29th) 200 marines were dis- 
embarked. The p*eople were over- 
joyed at their arrival ; and each con- 
tended for the satisfaction of having an 
Englishman billeted in his house. All 
their former terrors and anxieties wcic 
forgotten in the joy for their deliver- 
ance ; and from the most excessive 
despondency they passed to the oppo- 
site extreme. Their confidence wad 
at the same time increased by intelli- 
gence, that the enemy had retired 
upon Gorcum after evacuating Woer- 
den and Nieuweraluys. The day was 
spent in rejoicings and in preparations 
for the arrival of the Prince of Orange, 
which seemed now the only event want- 
ing to complete the general happiness. 
The prince, who had embarked on the 
26th at Deal, on board the Warrior, 
with Lord Clancarty and the English 
embassy, arrived on the 30th off Schec- 
veningen. In the course of the voyage 
they ImI in with the Cumberland ; and 
Captain Baker having communicated 
to the prince the state of affairs at the 
Hague, the apprehensions which were 
entertained of the return of the French, 
and the feeble means of defence pos- 
sessed by the confederates, Lord 
Clancarty was induced to order Cap- 
tain Baker off his station, ao4 to send 
him to Admiral Young with a state- 
ment of these circumstances. The 
admiral soon dispatched 3iX) marines, 
who were landed at .Schcpveningen, 
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and employed to make a demonstration 
on Helvoetsluys. 

When his most serene highness ap- 
proached the Dutch coast, various re- 
ports were conveyed to him of the 
surrender of the Brielle, and it was 
proposed to sail for that port ; but 
another opinion fortunately prevailed, 
and the original intention was perse- 
vered in, of bearing up for Schmveri- 
ingen. The Brielle was still in the 
possession of the French, and much 
risk would have ensued, had the plan 
of landing there been adopted. Al- 
though doubts were entertained re- 
specting the state of affairs on shore, 
the prince was with difficulty persua- 
ded, when he arrived off Schccvenirigen, 
to permit JM. M. Perponcher and 
Hoppner to precede him to the Hague, 
that they might obtain information, 
and communicate, by signal, whether 
it would be safe for him to land. His 
impatience was, however, so great, 
that, witlioiit waiting for this signal, 
a few minutes after these gentlemen 
had left the ship, he got into a boat, 
from which he was conveyed in a cart 
to the shore, under a royal salute from 
the English ships. An immense con- 
course of people liad rushed into the 
water to receive him ; and it was with 
difficulty he could disengage himself 
from the crowd which pressed round 
from every side to congratulate him on 
his return. The day was remarkably 
fine, the beach was covered with spec- 
tators, and the cry of Orang^ Boven 
was heard from all sides, accompanied 
by demonstrations of joy approaching 
almost to phrenzy. 

Amid the disgusting scenes of base 
and unprtnciplea adulation which have 
disgraced a neighbouring country, it 
is with pleasure the mind turns to the 
contemplation of the honest joy of a 
people whose applause confers honour 
upon itsobjedt, because it has never 
been lavished upon a tyrant. 

Onthcarrival of the Prince of Orange 


at the Hague, he proceeded to the 
home of Count Styntm, which was 
thrown open, and all were admitted 
into his presence. At night the town 
was illuminated ; and, as the people 
every where proclaimed William the 
First sovereign p^nce, it was proposed 
that he should immediately assume that 
title. It was, however, after some 
consideration, decided, that no step of 
this nature should be taken till his most 
serene highness had visited the capital. 
The prince was desirous of proceeding 
the next day to Amsterdam, but wasi 
detained by the meeting of a council 
of war, which was attended by Lord 
Clancarty, and by Generals Bulow and 
Benkendorf. At this council the future 
military operations were decided upon. 

The whole military force at the 
Hague consisted of about 1.500 men, 
including the 200 English marinea 
landed by Captain Baker. These 
troops would not have been sufficient 
to prevent the advance of the French ; 
but the arrival of the Prince of Orange 
inspired the Dutch with fresh courage, 
and induced the French to form an er- 
roneous opinion, that he was attended 
by a powerful army from England. 
From this time the success of the re- 
volution was considered by the people 
as certain ; yet the more enlignteitfed. 
were not without serious apprehen- 
sions, when they considered the feeble 
means of defence which the govern- 
ment possessed. The enemy still oc- 
cupied the greater number of the for- 
tresses, and the wliole of Zealand, in- 
cluding the Island of Walchcrfn, s<x 
that the Prince of Orange, in fact^ 
had nothing more than the open towns. 
His situation, indeed, was so critical, 
that Lord Clancarty deemed it pru- 
dent to detain the'Warrjor some day* 
upon the coast, as a resource in case of 
any reverse. 

The Prince of Orange, convinced 
that unanimity in a qatioa is the only 
source of itreogth, lost no time in gU 
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vixig the Dutch people a pledge of the 
principles and^ conduct of his future 
government* Accordingly, on the 1st 
of December an address ,was distribu- 
ted, in which it was stated, that after 
nineteen years of absence, the prince 
received, with the greatest joy, their 
unanimous invitation to return among 
them. That he now hoped, by the bless- 
ing of Providence, to be the instrument 
of restoring them to their former state 
of independence and prosperity. That 
this was his only object ; and he had 
the satisfaction of assuring them, that 
this was also the object of the combined 
powers i that it was particularly the 
wish of the Prince Regent, and of the 
British nation. That this great truth 
would be proved to them by the aid 
which that powerful and generous 
people would immediately afford them 
and which would restore those ancient 
bonds of alliance and friendship, so 
long a source of happiness and prospe- 
rity to both countries. That he had 
come among them determined to par- 
don, and to forgi-t all that was past, 
and that the spirit of party must be 
banished for ever. 

While these events were passing at 
the Hague, a Russian force, consisting 
of men, and %nL pieces of cannon, 
under the command of General Ben- 
kendorf, arrived at Amsterdam 'Phese 
troops had embarked on the Zuyder 
Zee to avoid the French army at 
Utrecht ; and a Prussian corps was 
also at this time known to be advan- 
cing against the fortress. Nor was 
this for on the same day the im- 
portant fortress of Brielle was taken. 
This place was garrisoned by 500 men, 
the half of whom were Prussians and 
foreigners, who were disaffected to the 
French government,* and daily desert- 
ed. The people of the town, profiting 
by this circumstance, rose upon the 
French, and, aided by the national 
guards, who were all Dutch, after 
fighting in the streets for an hour and 


a half, compelled the garrison to sur- 
render, and hoisted the Orange flag. 

• Oil the Sd of December, the Prince 
of Orange, accompanied by the Eng- 
lish embassy, made his entrance into 
Amsterdam. He was received with 
unanimous applause by all classes, and 
proclaimed Sovereign Prince of the 
Netherlands. The next day an address 
was published, in which the new title 
of his serene highness was alluded to, 
and a determination was expressed to 
establish a free constitution. 

During the stay of his royal high- 
ness at Amsterdam, intelligence was 
received of the capture of Arnheim, 
which had been stormed with the great- 
est bravery by the Prussian troops un- 
der the command of General Bulow. 
Thus all apprehensions. from the army 
of General Mohtor, which was in full 
retreat, and all fears of an attack from 
the side of Utrecht, were dissipated. 
The French were still in force in the 
n«ighboiirhood of Gorcum, but Gene- 
ral Bulow was preparing to advance 
upon that place. The Fort du Quesne 
was surprised on the 4*th by a band of 
workmen, who were employed in the 
fortifications. This event materially 
contributed to the subsequent surren- 
der of Helvoetsluys. Some mariners 
of Admiral, Young^s fleet, aided by a 
body of Dutch troops, having advan- 
ced to the neighbourhood of Helvoet- 
sluys, that town was evacuated in the 
night of the 5rii by the French ; and 
thus the%;ommunication with England, 
which had hitherto been exposed to 
great hazard and delay, was rendered 
safe and expeditious. The next day 
1700 of the English guards landed at 
Schceveningen, an event which termi- 
nated all doubt as to the success of the 
revolution. 

On the 6th, a proclamation was is- 
sued by the Prince of Orange at the 
Hague, in which it was stated, that 
when, ill conformity with the general 
wish expressed by the people, Tie had 
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taken upon himself the sovereignty, 
it was his desire to celebrate this event 
by some great solemnity ; but the si- 
tuation of the country, and the impor- 
tant occupations which resulted, had 
induced him to delay this ceremony, 
till he should be able to present to the 
nation, a constitution which should in- 
sure to the people of Holland their an- 
cient liberties. The prince announced, 
that in the meantime he had taken the 
management of affairs into his own 
hands, and dis8(dved tlie provisional 
government, not without warm feelings 
of gratitude for its efforts, to which 
the liberation of Holland must be 
chiefly asciibed, and without which 
the deliverance of the country could 
have been the result only of the victo 
rious arms of the allies. He absolved 
his subjects from their oath of alle- 
giance to iMapoleon Buonaparte ; and 
concluded by stating, that his confi- 
dence in the future was entirely found- 
ed upon the affection of his country- 
men, the protection of Providence, and 
the consciousness of the purity of his in- 
tentions.— This pioclamation was fol- 
lowed by the recognition of W dliam the 
First as sovereign prince in every part 
of Holland which was not occupied 
by the French, that is to say, in all 
the country and open towns, from the 


department of the Ems to the right 
bank of the Maese. ^ 

As the enemy, however, was still in 
possession of. many of the principal 
fortresses, and as a French garrison 
was at Naarden, within nine miles of 
Amsterdam, measiurcs were immediate* 
ly adopted for the formation of an 
army, the levy of troops, and the re- 
gulation of the military force- But 
the country was so completely drained 
of arms and ammunition, and of every 
thing necessary for the equipment of 
the troops, that it was impossible at 
once to organise the new levies ; yet, 
in the short space of four months, and 
out of a population of 1 ,800,000 souls, 
25,000 men were raised, armed, and 
equipped, in a country which had been 
previously exhausted by the con scrip- 
tion, and part of which was still in 
the possession of the enemy. These 
measures, supported by the rapid pro- 
gress of the allied armies, completed 
the triumph of Dutch patriotism ; 
while the liberties of the people were 
secured by a constitution, combining 
most of the advantages of that admi- 
red frame of government, which seems 
destined to form, at no very distant 
period, a model for all civilixed na- 
tions. 




ilEFLECTIONS 


ox THE 

INTRODUCTION OF TRIAL BY JURY, 

JN CIVIL CAUSES, INTO SCOTLAND. 


An impression prevailed for some 
yeari, particularly among the commer- 
cial classes, tliat great defects exist- 
ed in the administration of justice 
in this part of the island. As the 
higher offices of the law in Scotland 
never were filled by men of greater in- 
tegrity and more extensive acquire- 
ments tTian at this very period, the 
evils of which litigants complained 
were ascribed entirely to tiie defective 
system upon which our courts of jus- 
tice had been constituted- Nor can it 
be denied, that before the recent divi- 
sion of the supreme civil court into 
two clianr.bcrs, the complaints of the 
litigants were but too well founded. 
It is not so obvious, however, that 
there has of late existed any necessity 
for resorting to an experiment so ha- 
zardous as that on which the people 
of Scotland are now about to venture, 
by introducing jury trial, in civil causes, 
into this part of the kingdom* 

No one will dispute, that the 
•imiion which has recently obtained the 
sanction of parliament, is of a very se- 
rious character, and may be attended 
10 


with important consequences to the 
rights of individuals, and to the law of 
Scotland. To some, the measure will 
be strongly recommended by the very 
circumitance, that it is a great innovar 
tion* Nothing could be more absurd, 
of course, than to impute such notion# 
to any of the grave and learned cha- 
racters who have concurred in forward- 
ing this important measure ; but it is 
not impossible that they may have been 
led, by the sophisms so current at 
the present day, into the hasty appro- 
bation of an experiment, of which, if 
unsuccessful, it may be difficult to 
abandon the prosecution. 

The love of novelty, on its own ac- 
count, is but a childish propensity, 
contemptible in matters of slight mo- 
ment, and pernicious in affairs of great- 
er weight. It is a passion whicn can 
have no legitimate influence beyond the 
regions of taste aad sentiment ; there, 
indeed, the principle of novelty forms 
an essential element of our moat refined 
pleasures. But as variety is required 
in our enjoyments, steadiness is no less 
essential in the great business of life. 
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A new play, or a new poem, may be 
read with exc» sable eagerness ; but a 
new constitution will, by vvise men, be 
Studied with distrust and suspicion. 

Before any great ciiange in our 
public institutions can be justified, some 
evidence must be Krought to prove 
that the existing evil is of a wious 
character; that by a less important 
deviation from ciitablishcd usages a re- 
medy could not be obtained ; that no 
ri^k of iiicuiriiig greater evils by the 
proposed innovation can reasonably be 
dreaded ; and that we shall br able to 
retrace our steps wii bout difficulty if 
the change he found prejudicial. 'I'liese 
conditions appear to be ii^dispensable 
to every wise plan foi* ejecting a re- 
form of our bivvs and institutions ; 
and if they Ik.vc seldom been found to 
concur, the rc'-isori is easily discovered 
why so few changes of magnitude have 
been attempted on the civil and poHti- 
cai institutions of great nations. 

Where there are no complaints of a 
serious nature, there can be no room 
or apology for innovation. It may be 
said, indeed, that there is always occa* 
sion for improvement, since all institu- 
tions are defective ; and defects, as 
well as positive errors, are evils which 
ought to be cured Neither is it 
netfssary, we are told, before pro* 
cecding to reform errors and abuses, 
to wait for the murmur^ and complaints 
of the people ; because such complaints 
are never extorted but by positive 
wrongs, the want of great improve- 
ments! which the benefits have ne- 
ver been experienced, being insufficient 
to provoke them.— 'Phus a wide, nay, 
a boundless field is opened in specula- 
tion, which every empiric will be ih 
haste to occupy. ^Bot that reform, 
which has reference to no positive 
wrong, can have no limits ; and the 
Sime reason ( a deslffe' of further im- 
provement) which might justify a small 
change in one particular, V^ould equally 
serve as an argument for the most im’- 


portant chaiigi- in every department. 
But whu'e there are no ‘om plaints, 
there must be a gre ir d al « ^fich is 
good ; yet the rpas.>ningsof iiviovaiors 
who desire to practise t*»tir expfui- 
ments at random on tne tnicrurc of 
society, would expose lil ItiMt is good, 
or indeed all that exists, to continual 
perils. Their views, if tht y were sound, 
would place the whole fabric of society 
in their hands, to alter or new- model 
at their discretion ; for as abstract per- 
fection never can be reached, much 
improvement must ..dways be attain- 
able in theory. But common se as 
well aaittound philosophy, rejects this 
empirical interfer nee ; men in gene- 
ral set a value infinitely higlu'r upon 
what is good in possession, than wiiat 
is plausible in speculation ; and thus 
it happens, that unless some serious evil 
be endured, the class of projectors is 
commonly treated with very little ce- 
remony or regard 

It !8 an axiom in philosophy, that 
we ought, in accounting for any effect, 
to assign only sucli causes as are ade- 
quate to its production ; and it is a 
maxim no less sound in politics, that 
in attempting reform, we should limit 
ourselves as much as possible in the 
extent of the change produced, and 
cautiously avoid any innovation which 
does not appear indispensable. Neglect 
of the philosophical axiom leads to 
error and confusion in our speculations ; 
and a contempt of the political maxim 
will surely conduct us to unprofitable 
and hazardous innovation. In so far 
as the change projected gOes beyond a 
remedy for the disorder, it is pure em- 
piricism, — gratifying, inde<?d, to idle 
and giddy brains, but offensive to every 
sound understanding. The same prin- 
ciple which demands that, without any 
ricvance at all, no innovation >>hould 
e attempted, prescribes, in language 
not less imperative, that the evils of a 
change should be encountered under 
their mildest aspect, and reduced with- 
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in their narrowest limits. To justify 
any great reform, therefore, it is ne- 
cessary to prove, that the object could* 
not have been attained by a less violent 
departure from the established usages, 
to which the manners and habits of 
the people have been accommodated 
through a succession of ages. 

There is always a risk that great 
changes, directly accomplished in the 
institutions of society, may be followr 
ed with many consequences which 
cannot be foreseen by the pr^ectors. 
The relation of cause and clFect has 
been but imperfectly traced, even in 
the material world ; in the intellectual 
almost every thing is involved in doubt 
and obscurity. But a very few links 
of the chair^can be surveyed at once, 
even by the most penetrating and com- 
prehensive understanding ; the forces 
which act and re -act in all directions, 
are co fine as to elude the grasp, and 
80 multifarious as to baffle the arrange- 
ments, of the most skilful statesman. 
There are laws, indeed, which the ma- 
terial woild obeys ; if there were not, 
there could be no physical scmce. 
There are laws also which govern the 
moral and intellectual nature of man ; 
but their influence upon his under- 
standing and his passions remains hi- 
therto in a great degree unascertained. 
Of any great change in political in- 
stitutions, it must be difflcult, if not im- 
possible, to estimate the consequences 
a priori ; and it is almost certain, that 
results which have been whollymnfore- 
seen, will follow upon sudden orexti-n- 
sive innovation. Great changes iiave, 
no doubt, been accomplished in all 
civil institutions ; bus the best of them 
have been effected slowly, and in such 
a manner as almost to elude observa- 
tion. Every sensible mec hanician would 
hesitate in aniicipating the operation* 
of a machine entirely new to him, al- 
though constructed with the strictest 
regard to the principles of his art, and 
the most exact conformity to the laws 


which apparently govern the material 
world. How can w^ expect then, 
that a great institution, almost new to 
the people, and destined to act, not 
on coarse or vulgar materials, but upon 
the understanding, the passions, and 
the prejudices of ‘men,-— an institution 
which IS to operate, not independently, 
or by Itself, but to be grafted on the 
frame of our laws and manners, all the 
parts of which have been gradually 
accommodated to each other ; — how- 
can we expect that such an engine will 
be put in motion, without producing 
consequences which it was beyond the 
discernment of the projectors to anti- 
cipate, and out of their power to con- 
trol ? 

It is of great importance, therefore, 
that when we advance to the hazard- 
ous undertakings of reform, we should 
carefully secure a i*etreat in case of dis- 
appointment. Should the new institu- 
tion be found unsuitable to the state of 
society in which it has been introduced 
—should it prove useless or pernicious 
—should it be found unequal to the 
remedy of the grievance for which it 
was intended, or bring along with it 
consequences which were not at first 
anticipated, there might still be dOme 
consolation in the prospecU that it 
could be easily dispensed with, and 
that it had never been permitted to 
take deep rpot. in the social system.— 
Those wht> insist on leading us through 
untried paths, ought to give some as- 
surance that they can, without difficul- 
extricate us from the embairass^ 
ments in which we . may be involved 
by our willing obt'dience. But it w not 
easy, after having once advanced, to i^ 
treat without inconvenience and dis- 
grace. It is not enough in such cases 
that the n w measdre should, from 
beginning' be declared temporary ; for 
ahTiough Its fuFtheroperatiQU may thus 
be chocked, the effects which it must 
have produced in the interim will not 
be so easily counteracted^ 
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This general remark may be iliu3tra»> 
ted by referrii^g to the judicial institu- 
tion lately created for Scotland* It is 
provided by the act of parliament, that 
the experiment shall, in the first in- 
stance, be tried for seven years only ; 
if it is found to ansyer, the act will of 
course be renewed ; if not, the ancient 
forms of procedure will be universally 
re-established* Even should this be- 
come necessary, however, and should 
jury-trial in civil causes be found un- 
suitable to Scotland, much inconveni- 
ence must result from the experiment. 
The jury are to try questions involving 
both law and fact ; this provision seem- 
ed indispensable to giveany value what- 
ever to the institution. Should the 
new court succeed in dirawing to itself 
?iny considerable share of the public 
business, the consequence must be, that 
juries will, for seven years to come, 
have the law of Scotland in some mea- 
sure under their controL Whether they 
may prove well qualified for an under- 
taking ho arduous, is a different ques- 
tion ; but as it is possible that the expe- 
riment may not answer the expectations 
of its authors, thc.revoluuoiiy which in 
the. meantime may tlius be effected in 
our civil code, surely dei^rvea consider- 
ation. 

«Nor is this all; for as the inti*oducr 
tion of jmy-trial in civil causes may be 
constnied as amounting to a recognir 
tion the legislature of the alleged 
imperiecU<^Qf the supreme civilcourt 
witEits present^cpnstituiion, there may 
he difficulty in silencing com-, 
plainly ^ future, wheu the remedy, 
which in, the first instance been re- 
sorted.tQ^ sh^Jl abandoned as hope- 
less* No p^OB will Wi^ve, that if a 
serious grievaince bad pot existed, wise 
and learned would, jashly have cn- . 

countered the baa/M d„ pf innovation ; 
the existence of a g.iiei;U evil is. there- 
fore a’mouoced in the formation of a 
new tribmh The expcnpKht, how- 


ever, may fail ; but this will afford no 
reason to the minds of ignorant and 
• sanguine persons for refusing to try 
another. The evil of repeated changes 
is thus encountered ; and if there be no 
real grievance to justify them, this cir- 
cumstance wiU only perplex the more 
those, who, by coming forward on the 
present occasion, may seem to have 
pledged themselves to the suggestion 
of an indefinite number of new ex;)e- 
dients, till the imaginary grievance 
shall have been removed. The retreat 
of projectors, therefore, is not hand- 
somely secured by a sirnple provision, 
that their experiment shall cease, if, 
after a certain number of years, it is 
found to be mischievous ; and if secu- 
rity against the evils of reform can 
with difficulty be obtained, this con- 
sideration affords a farther inducement 
to the exercise of extreme caution in 
such undertakings. 

The genius of the present age seems 
decidedly bent on changes of all de- 
scriptions ; and without endeavouring 
to z;cpre83 a spirit, which, when wisely 
directed, leads to the happiest results, 
no opportunity should be omitted 
of pointing out with candour the dif- 
ficulties which are involved in all inno- 
vations on the fabric of society, and 
the conditions on which alone anv 
great reform can^ be safely attempted. 
The love of change is contemptible ; 
the desire of improvement is every way 
laudable ; and it becomes of impof U 
ance, ciierefore, to fix deeply in the 
mind those considerations which distin- 
guish the one from the other. It is a 
mere truismi.whidi has been a thou- 
sand times repeated with different de- 
grees of smartness by the moreaealot^ 
advocates of reform,-— that the spirit* 
which bhndly opposes all innovations 
nunit, ji£' it had possessed universal 
Gueme, have kept the world in pri* 
mitive state of barbarism ; and that wo 
are indebted for the enjoyments of a 
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eitrllir^di Kfei ta the ardent Inre of im- 
piwement, which has had more or lew 
in^iteince in all ages. Who has denied 
let it be recollected, that 
we'owe^so'ltfiany blessings not to a lo^re 
of ckan^f but to a well-regulated de- 
sire of that by a mere 

chan^ of political institutions, the 
world never did, and never could pro. 

that, on the contrary, as in' 
every state in which human beings have 
herded together, there has been some^ 
thing good, of which a change might 
deprive them, so the shallow and pre- 
sumptuous reformer is the most datt*^ 
gerous enemy of the species. He re- 
proaches the opponents of sudden and 
inconsiderate reforms, with bigotry,— 
with a weak ^nd superstitious attach^* 
merit to existing institutions. There 
may be some foundation for this charge, 
when it is not uttered as a sweeping 
condemnation, nor bandied about as 
the watch- word of a faction ; but a 
very little philosophy will teach every 
one, that among large bodies of men, 
passions and prejudices are nearly ba- 
lanced. The opposite factions rilhiy 
have different objects in view j but in 
both, the excess of intemperate feeling 
will reduce them to the same common 
standard of human frailty. The one 
is attached to existing establishments, 
th^ other is enamoured with the politi- 
cal ereations of his o wnfancy^— thefor- 
mer clings to that which he knows, the 
latter to that which he taHigme«;~ 
There fe ebrtmnly botnet hhig' gdod HI 
the objects to wnich the one paya so^ 
high a regard p there be nothing 
b at < what fi-bad tn the idols which are 
worship|»!d by^ the otberv MhCcdop^ 
with Wiit^ is j^d, there maybe/mttch 
that ia uediesi or atiatiiig * 
tutioimt and he, who Without wtifio- 
cioh de^ds all,- Is io far a weak men' 
and a b^ot. But theiniiOHary» who 
obthidea his own idle upon the 

world, ■*«**who would teer up by the 
foundations the whole fabric of socie- 
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tyi or substitute, without due consider- 
ation, his own crude fanoies for actual 
institutions^ the utility of which has 
been proved by a long experience, is a 
bigot of a far more dangerous class. 

It is not the strength of the attach- 
ment which constitutes bigotry— for it 
is only by an abuse of language that 
this word'ican be applied to the most 
sincere regard for that which fs useful 
and expedient. An overweening fottd^ 
ness for wfeat is bad, or inexpedient, dr 
dangerous, can aloae constitute the bi- 
got ; and we put it to any orte, whe- 
ther, when the universal and equal 
operation of the passions among all 
classes is considered, and the difference 
betwixt an attachment to what we 
know by experience, and a violent de- 
sire of that which has been^ tried only 
in the brain, is duly weighed, the great- 
er number of bigots, in the true sense 
of that word, may be expected ismong 
the supporters, or the reformers of ouf 
laws and con8titution.i--^The sihgular 
and stupendous political revolutions 
which have occuired within; the last 
23 years* hAvd had their inHuence in 
producing that restless spirit, which 
seeks for change as a good id itself. 
The example afforded by the resiilt, is 
not indeed very encouraging ; but when 
the minds of iheh are onde accustomed 
to witnesitf' and ^kdittirie sudden, and 
mighty Teyo^itidlis; they despise the 
cafin ffrm ms^ch )pf true wisdom* 
and sigH fefT the toibis&h^ abH bustle 
whhih Had ibhg delight,^ them. 
They ac<|1iijpe the hardiness of vete|-aiis 
in the contests of reform, arid although 
they have seen how barren of every 
thing that is good, and how fraught 
wkh evils, are all sudden ianovatioi^'^ 
they are not deterred. The ertttre fepi ' 
ure of their prefects, when reduced to 
practice, disturns them butiittle } ' for 
they have al way# some consobl^h left 
them in the imputed blund^ of' the 
leading actorin the impenetrable stupi- 
dity of the instruments, or the general 
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folly and bigotry of the age. Such 
persons com^ to the task of reform 
with very dangerous prejudices ; they* 
9XC fiimly persuaded, that there is no- 
good in existing institutions — 
that it is mere bigotry which sup- 
ports them, and feat no change can 
be for the worse. The great and un- 
disputed progress made in ilie arts and 
aciences«^the overthrow of scholastic 
prejudices— the rapid advances of spe- 
culative truth, by which n^y of our 
crude opinions have been shaken or 
eradicated) furnish them with triumph- 
ant arguments from analogy. They 
forget, however, the distinction whicn 
providence has made betwixt that 
knowledge which is indispensable to 
th^ existence of society, and that which 
is merely subservient to its comforts 
and embellishments. A wide field is 
opened for the exertions of human ge- 
nius in the researches of physical 
science, and the pursuits of a more 
elevated philosophy ; discoveries, at 
once useful and sublime, have hitherto 
rewarded, and will continue \o reward 
ks efforts. Not so m morals, and the 
sciences more immediately connected 
with the conservation of society ; no 
gi-eat or sudden discOveiy has been 
made in these sciences in any age of 
the world. The principles of justice, 
and truth, and ffdetity, ard implanted 
in the human breast by the hand of 
iiature ; they may vary a liCtlt in their 
form and operation in diffisrent periods 
wf society, W they are stai essen- 
tially the same, so also they form tbe ' 
Iki& oli all that is, or ever will be good 
in soOial insiiturions. The best meriiods 
of ensuring the foil developement of, 
these cj[ua)iries, have been too long the 
study of great andi good laea^ to per- 
mit HO expect the genius of 
^ modem reform awyr fpajlM diicoyery^f^ 
dostittitfons^ <aiange* 

vwith the state »s<i(jfety$ tjie state 
of society, howevtis^ changeab^ slow*. 
iff and'So must tbsf 


ought to correspond wife it. The be- 
nefits, therefore, of all great and sud- 
den reforms in public institutipus s^re 
disproved by experience, and appear 
to be visionary, even upon live prin- 
ciples of abstract reasoning. 

Of all the departments of the state 
\yhich the spirit of innovation may in- 
vade, there is none, perhaps, where it 
is so dangerous as in the institutions 
for the administration of justice. The 
people have a strong interest that the 
tribunals by which their rights and 
property arc to be secured should be 
free from every blemish ; even the po- 
litical constitution has not so immedi- 
ate an influence over their prosperi- 
ty and happiness. Despotic govern- 
ment, when wcU admjnistered, may 
be found consistent with some share 
of individual happiness ; as the chief 
of the state has absolute power, he 
cannot, if he .be disposed to exer- 
cise it mildly, be opposed by any ob- 
stacle to the execution of his benevo- 
lent purpose. But in subordinate in- 
stitutions, no exercise of wisdom or 
beneficence in the administration can 
atone for the radical errors of the con- 
stitution ; for limited power is inade- 
quate to the correction of abuses. — 
In well-regulated governments, besides, 
the executive power oan seldom touch 
the person or property of the subject, 
but through tlie medium of courts of 
justice. Tbe judges are thus placed as 
9 barrier between the great function- 
.aries\>f the executive government, and 
the mass of the people ; and it is their 
duty to take care, that the shock of 
power ^ not fall too severely upon 
those who arc intrusted to their pro- 
tection. Bad laws may, by tJveir pow- 
^rfol interference, sometimes be mitiga- 
ted in. practice i and the judges will 
witurnUy be the first to^gi^ an im- 
^prnerfve warning ,tQ the supreme au- 
thority, should its enactments prove 
-unsuitable to tbe genius, or inconsist- 
ent with the prosperity «£ the people* 
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Tlit7 stand betwixt the govemofs and 
the goyerne*d, to break the fall oi pow- 
er as it descends. They may be com- 
pelled for a time to execute a hud law ; 
but it must be their own fauic, and 
it will evince a want of firmness and 
integrity on their part, if they conti- 
nue under an enlightened governmept, 
arid ill an age of freedom, to execute it 
long. 

The errors and defects of the poli- 
tical coiibtituiion, when they lead to 
unjust or impolitic measures, have an 
equal influence on all classes of socie- 
ty ; as all are injured, all are rea** 
dy to combine for re-dres^ ; and wheft 
this happens, tlic remedy cannot be 
far distant. But a faulty or perverse 
constitution^f the tribunals, although 
it must continually produce injustice, 
docs so only towards a few indivi- 
duals at a time ; and as the peo- 
ple, in general, are not immediately 
interested, and seldom complain unless 
when the injustice is flngratit, abuses 
are allowed to continue. In the course 
of a ceri'.hn period, however, all ranks 
of society, and perhaps every indivi- 
dual in his turn, is thus made to suffer 
much inconvenience and injuaticc.*— 
The vices and corruptions of courts of 
justice, are in come respects far more 
formidable than the excesses of politi-, 
cal tyranny itself j for although no dea- 
potiam that ever existed ventUrM to 
push to an extreme degree its interfe-. 
rence with the lives and the properties ’ 
of its subjects— this is every done* ;i 
to individuals by the courts Of 
No tax has ever been imposed which"' 
deprived an individual of hh all j but ; 
courts of civil judicature have diie*e 8 - 
tates 'and fOrttmes of men at their dis- 
posal, and may at persons ^ 

of very gr^at oputettce to^.wani anil 
misery. Thus it is that they toUcb so 
^ nearly the interests of ini'" 

that their wise and sound constitution, 

' and the integrity and talent by which 
tlieir functions are administered, be- 


come of 80 much importance. The 
science also, vrhich thuy profess, has, 
in all ages, been considered as the pe- 
culiar property of the learned, while 
the general maxims of political know- 
ledge becvome, in an age of free discus- 
sion, common alnfoat to every rank in 
Bociely* The errors, real or supposed, 
therefore, of a popular legislature, such 
as we happily possess in this country, 
arc boldly and warmly censured by 
per^^ons every description, while the 
mysteries of a court of justice are sel- 
dom pried into by the uninitiated.— 
The public, therefore, is in greater 
danger from the abuses of the tribu- 
nals, than from those of the legisla- 
ture. 

The inferences fairly deducible from 
these considerations cannot be mista- 
ken. The most obvious one is, that 
if there be^ in truth, any gross abuses, 
or corruptions in our courts of law, it 
is of high importance that they should 
be removed, while the application of 
the cure is a matter of the greatest de- 
licacy.* Another inference, less just, 

although^ perhaps, ic will not be so 
readiiy dram byapme persons, is this, 
-—•that whita «>our 'judicial establish- 
menta have already been matured, and 
have becomeODnspicuonafor those qua- 
lities wha^^areiit^qui^ in such intiti- 
tutions^ ^andLtl^^agewe have doubt- 
lit ;Skotl^ it is ex<- 
U'cmely /dangenim^t^ interfere' with 
them-^^^hetdanger to be dreaded from 
t#ny ctegfr beii^ exactly prpportion- 

to tihd ;mulutodc a,ua importance 
of, the btmeiita of which wc are Aready 
4itp08$esdon.-t---Whe^^ great abuses do 
exist in the eoiirta of justice, they ne- 
.ver fail" to^ pibdtice disaatisfection.*— 
The mumhre.my not be loi^-4*the 
' reasoning^ by which the^tximpmtteare 
eopported nay 

♦lldty wfekh li, iij^po8q4: |0^ to 
' the profession may shelter It from the 
disgrace ^f ft gkuing exposure; but 
that reittessucis. a&d discontent, .which 
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never fail to accompany sufferings of 
which the caii^ ib obscure or unknown, 
will manifest themselves to every per- * 
son of discernments A great abate- 
ment of respect for the judges, and for 
tlie ofessioii, will become universal j 
and whrii such syViptoms are disco- 
vered, it must be vain to disguise the 
evil, or to vvithh'-ld a remedy. But if 
no appearances of this kind can be ob- 
served, it is nearly certain that things 
are going on well ; and perdous must 
be the unijertaking of those who would, 
in such circumstances, touch institu- 
tions, in themselves so venerable, — of 
such extreme delicacy, — and so imme- 
diately and intimately connected with 
the best interests of the community. 

It is impossible to estimate, with any 
degree of precision, the merits of jury- 
trial in civil causes, without consider- 
ing what are the true obj^ects of judi- 
cial institutions in a civilized country. 
-—In this way alone we can come to 
any sound op nion as to the fitness of 
juries for attaining such objects. The 
great purpose of all judici^ establish- 
ments of a civil nature, ia, no doubt, 
the distribution of justice between man 
and man ; but reserving ?qr subsequent 
consideration the capacity of juries for 
discharging this sacred, function, some 
o(4ier points, apparently subordinate, 
but scarcely less matcrtalj, 'demand at 
tent ion. ^ , > , , / .v 

Justice is but imperfeetjy dpw to 
the litigants when it is not distributed 
at the smallest possible cQstji.and wvtb: 
the shortest delay. He who .has to pstj'* 
mor<fthan is neccs&a^ fqr the jqstiqo} 
which 18 done him, does nqt get 
plete justice/; since it comes to the 
same thing whether a^pa^t of hU claim 
be at once withbeldf it is ad-t 

judged, paj^wists un- 

necessarily the ini- 
quity ' 

persons iinagiii^, byJfJWfilKtng tlte bur- 
den upon ^he unaucCei^pj’jparty, — for 
th^'fact that he haa^^en ouwccssful^ 


amounts not to a proof altogether Con- 
clusive that he has been in the wrong. 
Even when this is the case, however, 
according to strict principles of law, 
which are so often in thcmaelvea doubt- 
ful, and divide the opinions of the 
learned, he may still have had bona fideSt 
'A% it is called, or the laudable desire pf 
vindicating his rights, to justify his ap- 
pearance as a litigant. It is not expe- 
dient to repress this desire when per- 
fectly fair and honourable ; and no- 
thing surely can be mure absurd than 
to tax meu with severe costs for ha- 
ving yielded to the iitflnence of a prin- 
ciple, which forms the spring of evc:*y 
laudable enterprise. If one of the liti^ 
gants be wrong in point of law, how 
ob8CU»*e or unsettled stwvcr the law 
may have been, it is his misfortune ; 
and the circumstance affords good rea- 
son, perhaps, for compelling him to 
pay the costs of iiis adversary who 
chanced to be in the right. But every 
thing which he may be forced to pay 
beyond the necessary expence, can be 
considered in no other light than as a 
unishment wantonly inflicted upon 
im for attempting to assert his 
rights. Injucvtice is therefore done 
to the unsuccessful, as well as to the 
successful party, when costs are award- 
ed which have not been necessarily 
incurred ; or when courts are so con- 
stituted, that justice is not obtained at 
the;smailc8t possible expence. The suc- 
cessful party, it is evident, does not 
obtain.^justice when a single farthing 
is deducted from his just claim. The 
unsuccessful party again, who has pro- 
ceeded throughout with bona Jides, is 
unjustly punished when he is loaded 
with a. single shilling which might 
f have been saved. 

J t is trJte, indeed, that the necessary 
exp«tfHse must, in every case, be paid 
by 4>»e.or other of the litigants ; for it 
is absurd to, talk, as some people do, 
of the hardship of paying for justice 
at IML if tins was a commodity, of 
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whicli they are entitled at all times to 
a gratuitous allowance. The source of 
this unfounded prejudice it is not, per- 
haps* very difficult to discover. There 
is something sacred to most minds in 
the sentiments attached to the term 
justice ; it is connected in their ima- 
ginations with the sublime notions o£ 
the Deity, and the feelings of religi- 
ous awe ; and it is considered as not 
a little iniquitous to tax in any man- 
ner the dispensation of it among man- 
kind. Such a tax is viewed by the 
vulgar mind as an interruption of the 
greatest blessing. which the Deity has 
conferred upon the human race. It 
may be wise to encourage such notions, 
which invest with a religious sanctity 
the most comi^ion, and also the most 
useful of the social virtues. What the 
vulgar mind generally wants in clear 
perception, is thus adequately supplied 
by warm feeling ; the defects of the 
understanding are compensated by the 
rectitude of the passions* But without 
stopping to examine the philosophical 
theory, which assigns to the virtue 
of justice the familiar and apparently 
vulgar origin of expediency, it may 
be worth while to remark, that this 
cardinal virtue seems to lose much of 
its sublime character when it ceases 
to be an object of feelingy and diverges 
into nice and refined distinctions, which 
can with difficulty be seized, even by 
the most acute understanding. The 
more ordinary occurrences in which 
this virtue decides, where it demands 
protection for the ihnocentf or calls 
dow'n vengeance on the guilty, often 
excite feelings approaching to religious 
enthusiasm ; but when questions of a 
civil nature arise, embracing the mi- 
nute and delicate points which must 
be discussed, in order to settle 4he 
transactions of commerce, or fie'guiato' 
the succession to property^ the WtfTmth: 
of feeling gradually dmppeard amid 
subtility and rehneraent# The ob- 
jects, in such cases, are too 


thedistinctionS are too nice — the under- 
standing IS too much perp^'xed, to per- 
mit the operation ot passions of any 
kind. We are compelled to resort to 
rides by which property shall be taken 
from one person and^iven to another, 
not because it is manifest at first sight, 
or because zny feeling oi justice clearly 
and strongly indicates that the case 
should be thus ruled ; but because, by 
settling it in this manner, we shall sup- 
port some general and refined maxims of 
pure intellect, which have already 

introduced, and by which it is necessary 
to abide, in order to prevent future con- 
tentions. The feeling of justice here 
deserts us ; but it is necessary to have 
a rule of some kind to maintain the 
peace of society. To establish such 
rules, therefore, becomes the leading 
object in almost all the higher discus- 
sions of the supreme civil tribunals; 
and the benefits of a fixed and well- 
defined code of law, can be secured to 
society only on the same terms on 
which the^ other advantages of the so- 
cial union are obtained. The sbciity 
must pay for this, as well as for the 
other con which it enjoys; 
and it is just as ibWrd to conteiuJ, that 
men are entitled, without paying for it, 
to the benefit df, that administratiovi of 
justice «thtch them from q uar rels 
among themselvei, ' ai it would b to 
assert, that they entitled to be de- 
fended against their foreign eneiuies, 
without lietag called iljpbri to support 
thtf ti^val'and militifry forces by which 
^ihii objbet fa'i^'ured. It is a h.yd- 
ship, no doubt, that bur neighbours 
should begSa' fodfish and unnecessary 
quarrels wlfh' m t if is no less a hard- 
ship that'tKe.piebplebf a neighbouring 
state should' uilrjustly Jurist upon going 
to war with us. Sticn evils 
suit from the frailty and foil) ol hii- 
" maft' nature; and' we cannbt expect 
rotection against either, without ma- 
ing some sacrifice'; Soldiers and sail- 
ors defend bs agannst the fbalice and 
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ambitioti of foreigners, and they must 
be paid for pe“forming so great a ser- 
vice ; judges and lawyers protect ii^. 
against the malevolence of our neigh- 
bours, and they also must be paid for 
their exertions. Many obvious reasons 
peculiarly applicab’ie to the character 
and situation of the judges, render it both 
indt'cent and inexpedient that their la- 
bours should be rewarded by those in 
whose service they are more immediate- 
ly employed. But as the exceptions al- 
luded to apply to the judges alone, it is 
both just and expedient that all the other 
persons connected with the administra- 
tion of justice should be rewarded by 
the litigants. They should be fairly and 
even liberally rewarded ; but still it is 
incumbent on the court to t^ke care that 
justice be distributed without an un- 
necessary expenditure. If this duty be 
neglected, justice is not fully done ; 
and the object of the institution of 
courts is thus so far defeated. 

The question of economy* therefore, 
in the judicial settlement of controver* 
sies*’ is very matem|'^e to'* the fair 
distr^i^tsqU df justicei ' and forms an 
important element in fbe ooirnparisou 
of the diffcreiit institutions which may 
be proposed for this If it can 

be proved by the of jury- 

trial in civil, cases, tbat.'thn hhportant 
object is better 
rite institution,;; tMh 
forms, while is *nu datk^r'that 

higher and stillnfore important 'Objeifts 
may be in part mrificedj^n^cb w3l 
be towards the success of fheif 
cause. But if, on the. other band, U 
shall appear that a jury is an unneees^ 
sary, and by no meana^ an upexpen^ve 
incumbrance on this con- 

sideration of expertcf dldiie ought to 
have no small infl6!n(^kitl^nr we come 
to draw our coneluipdiBtej. 

It is eqtially di^iltdi, 

rn.^> fair as.inay the 

“defiberute ihvesti] *dis tes, is 

csseiitial' to the ikihuijftrtta 


justice. He who is ncfW entitled to a 
certain sum of money, or to be put in 
‘ possession of property of any descrip- 
tion, docs not obtain justice if he suc- 
ceed only after an unreasonable and 
unnecesi^ary waste of time. His ob- 
ject ill runiing into court is to obtain 
the cnjoipn nt of the subject in dispute ; 
for tile right of property, or aay other 
subordiii'ritc right, whatever may be its 
metaphysical nature, always results in 
the actual enjoyment of the subject.— 
But if the person entitled to immediate 
enjoyment be unnecessarily deprived of 
it for months, or for yean', he is so far 
deprived of his just right ; a consider* 
ation to which courts of law, in general, 
have not hitherto been supposed to 
have given all the weiglil: to which it 
is entitled.— ‘The evil and injusiice of 
delay are not less apparent in another 
point of view. Every one knows, that 
suspense is the most painful of all out 
feelings ; and the suspense created to 
litigants by the useless delays which 
tob often occur in the administration of 
justice, is perhaps the most severe that 
can be endured. The object in dispute 
is frequently of the greatest importance, 
—involving the prosperity or roin of a 
whole famuy. Even when a litigant 
haa all the assurance of success, which 
CJin be obtained amid the fatal contradic- 
tions and the proverbial uncertainly of 
tilt law, his hope of attaining his ob- 
ject is repeatedly deferred, while the 
drestd of ultimate failure and ruin ne- 
«yet».bej&ea to haunt hJs imagi nation. -j-* 
Thi» state of mind often leads to the 
ih 09 t ruinous expedients^ At the mo- 
^en hope runs high; Confidence 
of siiccvtcs may lead to the most foolish 
land i^tal extravagance- The harassed 
^lhiigr>^th0 continued anxiety, — the 
of min 4 whihh is dc- 
l>y this state of can « 

iibt bbutraily conceived- Cburts of ju^'- 
'tiee at the present day profess to set 
a high value \xpdt 

bf ai»d to giVU large da* 
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mages for any wanton attack upon 
them. How can they Support their 
consistency, if they tliemselves should 
becoihe the instruments of the most 
bitter injury to the feelings of all those 
who approach them for protection or 
ledrcss ? 

When dispatch is not secured, ther^- 
foie, and unnecessary cxpence avoid* 
cd, the courts of law imperfectly fulfil 
the object of their institution.*— But 
what is this thing which they admimV 
ter, and which, in common language, 
is called “ justice V* Every one knows 
that it frequently does not accord with 
the vulgar notions on this subject, and 
that the result of judicial proceedings is 
often quite repugnant to what is called 
the common- sen of mankind.— 
Thus, too, the discoveries of phiioso.^ 
phy are frequently at variance with 
the same standard, always appealed to 
by the ignorant in matters where it 
can have no legitimate jurisdiction.— 
The common sense of mankind, so fre- 
quently invoked, signifies, in many 
cases, the hasty, and shallow, aiid pre- 
sumptuous opinion of those, who, with- 
out studying principles, advance at 
once to a conclusion. 

“ C<iTnmon sense" must either mean 
tome Jeelifjg which is supposed to be 
common to the species, or some conclu- 
sion of the reasoning powers ; or, as 
more commonly happens, a combina- 
>tian of botli. But there are many sub*' 
jects deeply interesting tp the welfare 
of man, and of the highest dignity in 
an intellectual point ol view, to which 
jedin^ is altogether inapplicable. Na- 
ture, indeed, has given uS atroog and 
just feelings where wc are comped to 
act without deliberation ; but where so 
rapid a decision is not required, she lias 
left us in a great measure to th| gi4« 
dance of the understanding. 
jects of judicial discussion be* 
long to the latter class';— for m no age, 
rude or civilized, has the character of 
^ judge been thought to ai^hiiit of pas- 


sion or feeling as an ingredient. But 
if, in the character of a person set a- 
•part to administer justice, an elevation 
above all coarse vulgar feeling be 
so pre-eminently required, how can the 
same feeling be esteemed in that appelf 
late jurisdiction to4rhich reference is 
so often made,— that mighty tribunal 
of common sen^e, as it is vulgarly de- 
nominated I Common sense, in so far 
as it is founded upon Universal, and of 
course vulgar feeiiqg, has surely but 
little to do with the nice and refihed 
reasonings which belong to every com- 
plicated question of jurisprudence. 

But comhicn sense may imply the 
exercise, to a certain degree, of intellect 
as well as of feeling. The reasoning 
powers of Quinkind, in general, how- 
ever, are io&llible only with regard to 
objects to which they have been per- 
manently and, familiarly directed. It 
is not a property of the intellectual 
powers, either ot the enlig^cned or 
of the vuljgar^ ,tO be instinctive iu their 
operations^ exercise and e^pei^ence 
alone cafl gm them vigour and cbmprct 
heudveu^ ThblimitaofbUr instinc- 
tive knowledge' are extremely circum- 
scribed ; the cxim^ot science may fall 
within- then]» but wje* shall in vain trust 
to inspiration fpr guiding us through 
the leads to unportxit 

ptimtic'al cowpindhs* Thiii^ common 
sense, thei^qre^rr-tbft combination of 
vulgar iecling and im^rfect reasoning, 
cm' be' I no sure, guide in a science 
wbose gr^test beauty must for ever 
consist ip the fin^ adaptation of all the 
parts to each other, aiid in the p/bduc- 
tiou ci a wl^ojet distinguished by its 
symme^ ahdjfrdpoition. 

Thdt tw description is peculiarly 
i^plicabk to the science of law, will 
be acknowledged by every one who is 
capable of rd^tion. la t|qj^ ;^Ore 

th^n Jn>H the otter scieh 

tjcal appiicatida, .upifondttjf sys- 
tem arc indlispcntiMe- The I'ulcs irf 
law are inteno^ not lo oiuch for set- 
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tiing the past, as for regulating the 
fuixirty and for extracting out of the 
misfortunes, Which befal a few indivi- 
duals, the elements of future advantage 
to society. The uniformity of the sys- 
tem — the strictness of its analogies — 
the correapondenccv of the parts, and 
the immutability of the whole, thus 
become objects of the highest import- 
ance. The perfcctiori^of law as a science 
would be attained, were its rules such 
that no innovator but time could ac- 
complish a change in them^ and al- 
thpugh this perft ction can never be ac- 
quired, it forms the end to which a 
continual approximation should be at- 
tempted. Law is useleSLwit is neither 
a science nor an art— nay, it is perni- 
cious in the extreme, when it becomes 
fluctuating and unsteady, because the 
great end of its establishment, the gui- 
dance of men in their future transac- 
tions, is thus sacrificed. The stability 
of the civil code requires that it shoula 
contain nothing repugnant to obvious 
principles of equity ; but it requires a 
great deal more that it may become uni- 
form and systematic. To exclude prin- 
ciples which arc flagtamly iniquitous, 
common sense, it would seem, may be 
sufficient ; but to give system and uni- 
formity to the science, m'or^ compre- 
hcqsivc efforts, and hi|rher attainments 
of the mind arC Required* ' Common 
sense, ot m other words, vdlgjar feel- 
ing and slender mtcllect, have uQthing 
to do with system and order i thti^ bur 
ainess is only with individual Cases as^ 
they occur, which it is easy to deteK 
mine irithout relation to the printiples 
of science. The vul^r talent io much 
esteemed, may exclude from a system 
of law great and fla^ant absurdities, 
but it W'ili never raise it to considerable 
excellence, ^ « , ' ' ' 

The universal feelin^a-of ^tmfnkindv 
therefore, ate of very little importance 
in constructing a systeiir. of law ; yet 
this mstblishmettt of a’Vej^kr code is 
as rhiich the dutyof the Coarta, us the 


determination of the particular cause* 
which come before them. The ques- 
. tion therefore is,— who shall discharge 
the higher duties in the best possible 
manner,— the judges who have been 
educated with the greatest care, who 
have been selected with the utmost 
discretion, and who have been trained 
by a long experience for the discharge 
of the arduous duties entrusted to 
them ; or men selected indifferently 
from among the people, w'ithont much 
natural talent, with less culture, and 
with no suitable preparation for their 
important office ? It would be a stri* 
king anomaly, if, in the science of ju- 
risprudence alone, ignorance and inex- 
perience were to insure a superiority. 
In every other department of business, 
the division of labour, and the exclu- 
sive devotion of talent to one particu- 
lar object, have been found to assist 
the progress of the understanding. It 
were singular if the only exception oc- 
curred in one of the most difficult, and 
not the least important of the sciences. 
Who shall maintain that the judges, 
merely in consequence of their learning 
and intelligence, are deprived of that 
cotnxnon sense which is said to belong 
indifferently to the species, and which 
is so much paraded Iw the advocates 
of judicial reform ? lJut unless it be 
supposed that their learning subjects 
them to this severe affliction, they seem 
to possess all the qualities in a pre emi- 
neht degree which are required for the 
atonistratipn pi justice. If it be con-’ 
ceded that they are not, because of 
their leiirning, abandoned by that fa- 
culty knovm by the name of “ com- 
mon there is no danger that 

they will be betrayed into any glaring 
absurdity in their decisions. No one 
w|ll dispute, that they alone can pos- 
sf^SS'thjkt science which is necessary to 
giv<*'8jff8tem and stability to the natioii- 
ai jurisprudence j and thus they have 
the monopoly of those qualities which 
are indispensable to the usefulness, tw 
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w^U a9 to the integrity, of the art which 
they profess. 

It is very true, indeed, that other 
questions, bei>ide» those of pure law, 
occur very often in the cases sub- 
mitted to discussioji in the courts. In 
the same manner, few questions of pure 
matheinatica occur iii practice ; the 
principles of that beautiful science aie 
mixed with facts of a physical nature, 
and come to be considered in conjunc- 
tion with them. The refined maxims 
of a pure and speculative jurisprudence, 
are frequently blended in practice with 
a scries of facts ; a complicated ques- 
tion of law and fact is thus submitted 
for consideration. But it has been 
generally thought, by persons who look 
at the surface of things only, that 
questions of^act may be best settled 
by men wlu»sc heads are not much oc- 
cupied with the refinements of legal 
knowledge \ and that justice would be 
better distributed in cas.s of this kind 
by an appeal to common sense, and 
the ordinary sentiments of integrity, 
than to the subtleties of jurisprudence. 
On what this opinion is founded, or 
by what arguments it has been sup- 
ported, it is difficult to discover. There 
exists, indeed, a strong prejudice on 
the subject ; and it has been pompous- 
ly announced, by ignorant and self- 
sufficient persons, that as the transac- 
tions out of which the questions oc- 
curring in courts of justice arise belong 
to the ordinary affairs of life, no other 
talent can be required foi* their a4]ufit- 
ment, than that which God ana nature 
have almost universally bestowed on 
mankind, -,.-a tolerable share of perspi- 
cacity, and a sound feeling in aU ques- 
tions of a moral nature* That there 
is no foundation for such an opinion, 
may very easily be made apparent. 

The familiarity of men, ia* 
with the ordinary transactiqpf,#; 
is no proof that they will fee afate to 
judge soundly of thenn wheiji tliey are 
considered with reference eitl^r tP the 


immutable principles of justiceor to the 
science of law. The clown knows but 
^ little of the natural history of the sub- 
jects about which his labour is-employ- 
ed ; he never tiiinks of them in any 
other point of view^ than as they |fc 
subservient to his yvr* immediate ope- 
rations. The operative mechanic has 
a very imperfect knowledge of the ge- 
neral principles and the minute struc- 
ture of the machinery which he is daily 
employed to put in motion ; his pur- 
pose 19 seeved, if the particular effect 
which he wishes to produce be ac- 
complished by his exertions. His 
knowledge is wholly confined to 
dividual objects ; he never thinks of 
tracing any general connections, or of 
forming principles which might guide 
his judgment under any variation of 
circumstances, or in any combination of 
events different from that in which he 
is commonly required to exert himself. 
His habits of thought are narrow f 
his prejudices strong ; and his opinions, 
of course, unsound. He might, per- 
haps, gbre an opinion tolerably national, 
if called upon to decide in a casejore- 
cisely sim^r to that wliioh has fre- 
quently conic under his own immediate 
cognisance j , iq different circumstances 
he will probably prejudiced, dog- 

matical,, 

There is nq subject of human knoV- 
ledge ^hich, wcH understood, 
does not in the strict 

sense of that term • which is not im- 
jiroved and advanced ty the introduc- . 
tion of . general principles, founded 
upon a comprehensive induction.^ The 
knowledge which is included under the 
name of ornnwon sense, embraces only 
a few .orig^iqal principles of no very ex- 
tensive utiltty in practice; and where 
it professes to go ^beyond these, it is 
generally imperfect and absurd. Com- 
mon sense, in this acceptation qf the 
wqr^, an<J asdistinguished from science, 
signifies a narrow and confined percep- 
tioD, and a prejudiced understanding. 
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Tin’s faculty may be accurately conver- more seems necessary than to state the 
sant in a few but it can fact — that such judgments are not 

never aspire to ihost' general and com- .founded on any ccriam knowledge, 
prehensive views, which it becomes all but proceed altogether u^ion probabtU^ 
those to possess who are to examine tj/. But all our intuitive knowledge (at . 
the works of nature, or to sit in judg- least wlien we are placed in circum. 
nviiit oil the tmiVactions of men. stances suitable to the formation of a 
These transactions are infinitely diver- correct Opinion ) is certain iuits nature ; 
silied ; and so is the character of those hence it is, that the province of com* 
by whom they arc conducted, or by mon sense is confined to those points 
whor.c interposition as witnessess their in which all men, or at least a inajoi ity, 
ri cil character is to be determined, are entirely agreed. But ujiou the 
'i'iiere is a science, in short, Vhich is faith which is due to the evidence of 
apphcahle to matters of evidence, as testimony in each particular case, men 
well jis to all other subjects of human entertain the most contradictory opi- 
knowledge ; and it no more follows, nions ; and the only source of a sound 
that the persons who are more imme- judgment is to be found in the appli- 
diately occupied with the transactions cation of the rules derived from a coin* 
to which the evidence may apply—wlio prehensive induction. These rules 
come into daily contact with the sub* form an important and difficult science ; 
jects of enquiry— who ai*e conversant and the men who have most thorougli- 
about the ordinary habits and manners ly investigated the principles of this 
of the parties concerned, should be science— who have had inclination and 
adepts in this science, than it is to be opportunity to follow out the most 
presumed that the practical farmer copious induction of particular cases— 
should be thoroughly acquainted with who have devoted their lives to it as 
the principled of chemistry— tiie or« a professional pursuit— must in this 
dinary mechanic with the profound case, as well as in the developcment of 
theories of the speculative philosopher, the principles of pure law, have an uu- 
or the practical mercliaut with the re- disputed superiority over all the other 
fined notions of political economy* classes of society* 

Whether belief in lestipiony be au That the formation of a sound judg* 
original principle ill tjie man, mentin matters depending upon human 

or the slow result of experiehi^e, phi- testimony, ift not so easy a task as some 
losophers, who driight to invqlvfe every people imagine, will be apparent to 
thing in doubt, tfeat they may epjoy every one who turns, not only to books 
the credit of a discovery, may bfe.kit of law, but even to treatises of logic on 
to enquire- It appears’ certaiUf hbw-^ the subject. , Yt is true, indeed, that 
ever, that the just Umiis of belief can such guides are contemned by thought- 
be fixal by experience alone; and that less and superficial persons, and that 
there is no instinctive or intuitive prihr the sound culture of the understand- 
ciple which can guide us in mattei*s of ing ia considered by them as a thing 
this kind. The rules for judging of of very small value* Tliere have been 
evidence are the result of a cauttoug absurd bobks of logic, no doubt, aa 
and deliberate induction, add constitute there feye. been foolish books in ail 
a science of no very easy attainment. the'^teJwic^ls ; but it is not the less 
To prove that the yrifll^ipks which true, that a good book of Iom is a 
guide the judgment m ^tt^rs of evi- very valuable performance.— We have 
are not intuitive, of course, QbJy to open one of them to perceive 
are not common to all oothing the of that task which it is 
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rashly presumed that any body of 
men* selected at random from the diffe- 
rent ranks of the community, may per- 
form. To arrive at a just conclusion 
in matters of evidence, it is necessary, 
not only to consider well the character 
and veracity of the witness, but the 
nature of the facts to which he sweap, 
and their correspondence with the or- 
dinary course of events.— The yei'acity 
of a hundred witnesses may be unim- 
peachable upon any ground which can 
be fairly stated as an exception to 
their e\ddence ; yet, to those who are 
in the constant, habit of making obser- 
vations on such subjects, it will appear 
extremely improbable, in the ordinary 
cour.-c of events, that a hundred men 
in siiccessior^ and all of them taken in- 
differently, should speak the truth. 
To such persons, therefore, the slight- 
est circumstance unfavourable to any 
witness, although it might make no 
impression on an inexperienced man, 
will suggest a doubt, created by the 
application of that general principle 
which is the result of experience and 
observation alone The art of, “ cross- 
questioning,** as it is called, although 
too often applied to the most unfair 
and disingenuous purposes, is one of 
such difficult attainment, that few men 
at the bar, who have not enjoyed the 
advantages of a long experience, arc 
supposed to possess it ; yet, by this 
art, although the real merits of a case 
may be sometimes cotifounded, the 
tiuth is often discover!^. • Bui if 
counsel of great and various expeHerice' 
are alone thought qualified tor such 
an undertakingi how are men altoge- 
ther without experience, to judge of 
its result^ ; or in what m'anner*1are they 
to assist, as it is the business of all 
efficient judges to do, in protnt^ing it® 
legitimate effects ? But auppoung the 
veracity of all the witnesses tlrocight 
forward, in aOy trial, ttr suS- 

pinion, their intitnate knowlMge of the 
snbjcdt to whkh they upoh 


to speak, is a matter of infinke impor- 
tance, and must always have great 
weight on every accurate judgment, 
which is formed as to the nature of 
their testimony. To ascertain the ex- 
tent of this knowledge, it is not enough 
that the answer oftte witness himself, 
to any question which may be put to 
him, upon such appoint should be care- 
fully remarked — for every man is apt 
to entertain atV overweening opinion of 
his owm acquirements. In many cases 
of a simple nature, it^may be easy, 
no doubt, to estimate the understand- 
ing and knowledge of a witness, from 
the nature of the evidence which he 
gives ; but in others, this task may be 
extremely difficult to a jury who hap- 
pen to be themselves unacquainted 
with the precise class of transactions 
out of whkh the question for deter- 
mination has originated. But the man 
w’ho has been well educated himself—* 
who is accustomed and compelled to 
form accurate notions on the subjects 
which come before him— who has of- 
ten befti on the watch to check igno- 
rance and presumption — who has ac- 
customed himself to mark its appear- 
ances — to ' Yefn€'9t its thin disguises, 
and to seafeh for truth amid the so- 
phistry of the bar and the dulness of 
the Will surely be 

qualified than' others to expose and re- 
prove {ghfirauce and forwardness, and 
to deduct from testimony given in con- 
fidence what it may appear to want in 
ktiowledge. Nor will his superiority 
be less apparent when he comes to com- 
pare the testimony of the wftnesses 
\vith the ordinary course of events 
k similat cascs-^-a comparison thaa 
which nothing is more important for 
l^certaihing the truth. He may riot, 
itidced, know so much of the particular 
class of trani^actions out of which the 
dispute has arisen as some of the jurors, 
if it shall happen that by*a Careful 
lection men 6l the same trade or pro- 
fession with the litigants have been 
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chosen to try the question. But it 
may be presumed, that he has had an 
opportunity of bonsidering witli deli- 
beration a far greater number of con- 
•tested points of the same kind, and has 
made a more ample induction of parti- 
culars to guide his jdligment, than the 
inexperienced persons, who, perhaps, 
were never before in a court i f justice. 
Should his knowledge bedefecLiveas to 
the peculiar praptict s orcustoms of any 
trade or profesKion, the remedy is very 
simple— a few witnesses belonging to 
such trades can be examined to explain 
their mysteries. In a general know- 
ledge ©f human conduct — in that sa- 
gacity which, although the result of 
a long experience, seems often to re- 
semble intuition — in a thrirough ac- 
quaintance with the devices to which li- 
tigants generally resort— in short, in all 
the elements for coming to a sound 
and fair conclusion on any subject of tes- 
timony, he must be infinitely superior. 

The measure of our belief in the 
evidence of testimony can scarcely be 
lixed> any particular case whcce the 
circumstances are complicated and the 
evidence contradictory, by a, mind 
which has had little experience in speh 
enquiries. Yet, when the subject is 
examined with a cptnptehensivc and 
philgsbphical eye, there appear to be 
elements by which the whole may be 
reduced tp a science, approaching even 
to the accuracy of the maihernatics. 
The calculation of probabilities* it is 
well known, has of lafe years been 
wonderfully improved by the aid of 
flcience i and the measure of our belief 
ill the testimony of one Or more wit- 
nesses to a particular fact, or to a se- 
ries of events, is just a question of pro- . 
bability. The warit of pfedsion, in- " 
det'd, which belongs «to the subject, ' 
may exclude the atd" of njathematic^ 
learning ; an^ it is v^ry that this 
kind bi learhiog has not hiwdto been 
much reSorti^d to by judges and law- 
yers. It may be impossible tu express 


in figurt^s tli^* complex result of con- 
tradictory * videjiCL, Hkhough borne in- 
genioub attemptb have bien made to 
carry the principles of calculation even 
to this extent. It is certain, however, 
that nearly the same general principles 
of science w’hich apply to the proper 
objects of mathematical calculation, 
may be extended to the investigalion 
of tl:eevidence derived from testimony ; 
such prniciplts, indeed, are implied, 
although they may not be formall) an- 
nounced in all correct reasonings on 
the subject. Without their aid, it 
must often be impossible to come to 
ary conclusion upon a body of con- 
flicting evidence, such as io often ac- 
cumulated in tlie more impoi tar.t causes 
brought before courts of justice. But 
what advantage can, in sucli cases, be 
derived from the interposition of men 
of limited views — often w'ithout edu- 
cation — with no habits of steady reflec- 
tion — unaccustomed to severe mental 
exertion, and devoid of all experience 
on the subjects to which they arc called 
upon to apply their faculties, it is very 
difficult to discover. 

Experience here, as in almost every 
other department of human affairs, 
whether intellectual or mechanical, will 
supply many defects ; but, for tlic want 
of this experience, nothing will atone. 
Experience will not, indeed, serve to 
make a dull man a great genius ; it 
will not enable him to make discoveries 
in the sciences, or to create fine com- 
binations ^of the fancy ; because, al- 
though it gives facility in what is o/d, 
it creates nothing ?ieiv. It will make 
an efficient and able man in any esta- 
blished art or calling ; it can never 
form a great philosopher or a fine poet. 
By reducing all men, how^ differently 
soever, born, nearly to a level in the 
businqs||fof life, it becomes the grand 
instrfllnent ^ that practical equality 
which is the hdast of a free government : 
for if the natural defects of tlie great 
body of mankind did not admit of acurcj 
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by ihcgradilal operations of experience, 
there would be much danger in throw- 
ing open to all the door of ambition, 
and adrn?ttiiig them in stations more or 
less elevated, to the conduct of aflairs in 
which.thr' public have an interest. Ex- 
perience gives a sort of tact to dulness 
itself, and b^^stows an artificial delicaicy 
even on the most insensible nerves. 
8ancho*skijismen had probably no very 
refined sent-aiions from nature ; yet ex- 
perience made them excellent judges of 
the qualities of wine. To explore the 
unknown regions of science and litera- 
ture, is an undertaking reserved for 
minds of a higher cast, who can ad- 
venture, with genius alone for their 
guub, where never mortal trode before; 
but the humble man of business, whose 
concern is with the territories already 

discovered who has landmarks to 

guide him on all sides — who has merely 
to comprehend what is laid before him, 
and to follow the paths already maiked 
out, may trust to experience, and can 
trust to this alone with safety. The 
reiterated triahi which he makes, assure 
him of that nice perception — that quick 
discernment, — taat ready application 
even of the most refined principles, in 
which the virtue and excellence of his 
character consist, So sensible have 
mankind, in general, been of this truth, 
that, even in the most vulgar arts, they 
have shewn th»^ greatest anxiety to se 
cure the experience of the professors ; 
hence the numerous lawsaa to appren- 
ticeships and the privilegos of' corpo-^^ 
rations, which, although they betray 
an unsound policy in the detail, evince 
that principle of wise circumspection, 
which, in practical matters, looks to 
experience alone as a sure guide. The 
same principle applies to the higher 
walks of the public service, aa, well as 
to the liberal professions. No'mauf 
witlioiit previous study and experience, 
takes an active part in the business of 
the senate, or commits his fortune and 
reputation at the bar. Is it trite then,’^ 


that controversies arising among men 
as to their property, ijiay be decided 
with less aid from experience than they 
can be pleaded ; and is the administra- 
tion of justice the only function which 
can be safely undytaken without any 
previous qiialificanon ? If the benefit 
of previous training be not required to 
enable men to judge well in civil causes, 
why should so much of it be demanded 
of the advocates who are to sustain 
them ; a^d why are litigants not for- 
mally invited to appear in court in 
their proper persons? If there be so 
great an advantage in having unlearned 
men to decide law-suits, it is difficult 
to discover why a similar advantage 
should not be gained, by having per- 
sons equally unlearned to conduct them. 
Advocates of this description would, 
of course, follow the plain dictates of 
“ common sense, and avoid all these 
refinements of legal knowledge, which 
have often c/eated so much offence and 
alarm. 

If there be any justice in the pre^ 
ceding reflections, when applied to the 
interference of inexperienced persons in- 
settling disputedquestipnsof^cf, their 
force, when applied to the judgments of 
the ^arne persons in matters of laio, 
must be irresistible. The late act for iii- 
troducmgjtuT triab in civil causes, ifito 
Scotland, empowers the juries to deter- 
mine questions of law as well as of 
fact ; and, indeed, without a provision 
of this kind, the, new institution must 
have proved a rnere incumbrance on 
the country! It is well known to^very 
person acquainted with the practice of 
the courts, that the law and the fact 
are so much blended, in almost every 
case of importance, that they could be 
separated only by some very violent and 
hitherto untried operation ; whether, 
indeed, they could iu many^instaitcea 
be thus separated by any effort of me.i 
taphysical ingenuity, is extremely quea-; 
tionable. Juries then are to have the 
power, nay, they are to be called up* 
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on to settle the law — a task for which 
it cannot be -thought they are very 
well qualitkd. It has already been 
proved that difficult questions of law 
cannot be settled hjjeeltngy as is vul- 
gnrly maintained— ^for abstract points 
of this kind have nothiiH;- more to do 
\mi\\ feelings than the propositions of 
. mathematics. Neither can they be 
settled by intnkion, or by common 
sense— for they are, in their ► own na- 
ture, and must ever coutinq,e, remote 
from common apprehension. Yet what 
other qualification than that of com- 
mon sense’’ have the jury for such an 
undertaking, as that which is now in- 
trusted to them ? It is their duty, we 
are told, to obey the directions of the 
judge as to all questions of law, whe- 
ther of a more comprehensive nature, 
or arising iipor) the established rulca of 
evidence* But it is clear that tlicy 
have the actual^ if not the moral power 
of refusing to do this ; ^and it is not 
improbable that they may frequentiy 
exercise this power. Some persons 
of high talent and authority^ Eng- 
land, have even contended that juries 
iiavc the moral powder alsid ; nay, that 
they are bound, if their consciences 
dictate sucli a course to thttn, to dis- 
regard altogether the directions bf the 
Judge, and taking law and fact into 
ibcir own hands, to dispos«f of every 
case which comes before tlwhi Agree- 
ably to their own lotions of moral 
justice. As this point see^$ to be 
involved in some diffictflty, it m;fty not 
be improper to offer a few rcnmrks 
upon it. 

The law. It has already been obser- 
ved, decides not only the particular ' 
cases which are brought before the 
courts, btit forms a n3e for the gui- 
dance of men in iBcir futOre transac- 
tions ; vtflexiUlittff thcrjftfore, becomes 
one of its" most important qualities. 
Each of its genera! principles embraces 
a great variety of particularcases, which 
are discriminated from each other by 


nice shades of difference. The dis- 
tinctions existing among the different 
cases falling under one ge .eral rule, 
are frequently of such a kind that 
they ma.y be better than described ; 
yet is their influence very strong upon 
a mind which is accustomed to judge 
of j^tiicidarSt without reference to 
any general principle- 8uch nice dis- 
tinctions, however, cannot, according 
to the notions of lawyers, be allowed 
to influence the decision, becaiiFe they 
are not of that palpable character 
which admits of definition, nor, indeed, 
of any thing hkc accurate description 
in language. They cannc*t, therefore, 
form the basis ot any new and subor- 
dinate rule ; and as the formation of 
rules and the generalisation of princi- 
ples is of the highest importance, they 
cannot be permitted to have any in- 
fluence. Ferhapa the distinctions are 
not only nice, but would in most cases 
be incapable of proof ; yet instances 
may occur in which the fact establish- 
ing the distinction is, by a singular ac- 
cident, established beyond contradic- 
tion,— The distinctive circumstances, 
again, may be of such a kind, that if 
a proof of them were allowed in one 
case, it would necessarily be so loose, 
that a similar proof might, in other 
inarances of the t-ame kind, be attempt- 
ed for the most unfair purposes ; and 
although, in the particular instance 
before t}>c court, no doubt may remain 
as to the fact, yet a dour musf not be 
^ opencthtOffuturc frauds by admitting 
"it to proof.— Rules must be general, 
and to be useful they must be limited 
in number ; but a fiys:.emof law which 
would decide e»\ch case that occurs 
•upon its own peculiarities, or Upon the 
circumstances by which kisdistmguish- 
ted fwti every other, could have no 
’ rules, and, of course, could 
no limit to the number of its 
rules and provisions* Hence it is, 
that if a case have some leading quuli* 
ties in common with others, it is judged 
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of with a view to such qualities alone, 
and its “specialties,” as they are called, 
are often disregarded. Were such a 
case, however, the onii/ one falling 
under the general rule ol law, it might 
have been decided diil'erently, — that 
is, the judgment given upon its real 
merits would have been different frpm 
the decision pronounced with refer- 
ence to general principles* and to the 
integrity of the law. But with the 
true merits of the particular case alone, 
luive the parties who are disputing 
any concern ; so that by a strict ad- 
herence to legal piincipJe, more than 
justice is done to the one, W'hile less 
than justice is done to the other. £k- 
ampUs ol this may easily be given.-— It 
seems a principle of common justice, 
that ill every civilized state where the 
right of property is recognized, the 
person who has this right slioiild be 
allowed to exercise it in any way which 
is not hurtful to his neighbours ; and 
that a clear and satisfactory proof, in 
an^ for niy of his intention thus to ex- 
ercise it, should ensure the validity of 
the act. But the law of Scotland, 
and probably that of every other 
country, refuses its indiscriminate sanc- 
tion to this principle of common jus- 
tice ; and, in order to guard against 
fabricated evidence, which, of course, 
would in many instances be offered, it 
requires that the intention of the own- 
er should be intimated by certain pre- 
scribed formalities. Tfiis is doubtless 
a very good general rulj; but cases 
often occur where the evidence of in^ 
iention is peifectly incontestable, and 
above all suspicion ; and yet, in these 
as well as in others, the rule of law will 
be unrelentingly applied. But if in- 
Uniion alone, unequivocalljumanifest- 
ed, and clearly jliroved, be n^iMSary4:o 
bestow, by the principles of ^nunon 
justice, a right or a claim upon the 
douce, it is quite obvious, that in most 
cases hit individual interest is sacrificed 


Sift 

to the general interests of society, 
which demand that the I'utegrvLy of the 
Jaw shall be preservea, and that the 
safeguards against false or fabricated 
evidence shall be rigorously maintam- 
ed. A juryman, however, maybe dis- 
posed to put the cfiestion to himself— 
whether this sacrifice of the rights of 
an individual to the general benefit , of 
society, be justifiable in a moral, point 
of view } and he may, without much in'- 
gen uity, ^propose some staggering con- 
siderations to himself on thjsdelieate to- 
pic. He may admit, indeed, in common 
with all mankind, that if a clear and 
strong case of neces&it^ w'ere, establish- 
ed, the sacrifice of individual interests, 
whctlier agreeable or not to the rule» 
of a very speculative morality, mmi be 
made ; but it may be difficult for him, 
in many cases, to prove this necmiUi 
to his own mind. He has thought 
but little, it may be supposed, on the 
expediency of general rules ; at all 
events, mere expediency might not af- 
ford to his tender conscience a suffi- 
cient ilpology for a violation of the 
rules of natural justice, and an infringe- 
ment on the rights of an individual- 
The only fweessifj/ which he may be 
able to discover in the whole circum- 
Btauces, is aapecies of it about which 
he may, pei^aps^ give himself but little 
urieasiness-<-^the /aecessity to which law- 
yers may; be, put, of framing their ge- 
neral <ple8 wtth more caution— of mo- 
difying them according to circum- 
stances-^ of iaci^aaing their number a 
little, at the hazard even of ^augment- 
ing professional labour — and of ren- 
dering technical maxims more compati- 
ble with universal justice and thecom- 
,mo|i sense of mankind. Such views, 
indeed, may in many cases be- quite 
sound and reasmiable — for every one 
must acknowledge liiat the science of 
law is still very imperfect. ‘The ques- 
tion then is, whether the juror is bound 
to take the law implicitly from the 

y 
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c> or whether he may not, and 
ought not, to^exeroise his own discre^ 
tion in a case where he may think his 
conscience is concerned i No enact- 
i|)ent can bind him, in circunnstances t>f 
this kind, to be guided entirely by the 
opinion of anotherV The juror knows 
that his guide is fallible and may lead 
him into error ; he is cunviiiced in his 
own mind, that at this very moment 
such an attempt is made to bewilder 
his understanding. It will avail little 
to say to him — that the law is olEcial- 
ly expounded by the judge*— and that 
for the inaccuracy of the directions 
the judge alone is responsible. The 
juror knows, tliat without kis iutcrfe* 
rence the injustice whicJi is attempted 
cannot be accomplished j and com- 
mon sense tells him, that no power on 
earth, not eventljat of the legislature it- 
self, can lav^ully compel man to do a 
manifest wrong, or even to, co-operate 
ill tile accomplishment of it. This is an 
obvious and unquestionable principle 
which no sophistry can overcome f and 
th^ juror, therefore, knows th^ he can 
never be compelled to assist in doing iti'^ 
justice. If he meddle with thoiaw, his. 
interference will, no doubt, touch his 
co^iscicnce,'' as the great Mans** 
Held declared ; but so does.the; judg- 
metit which hefonpoma thefcpt i and . 
in both cases his conscience.^ is only so 
far affected, that he is .bouiitd,\in de- 
ciding both on law epd^ fact, ^.proceed^ 
only after the tnost»aceiii»te«iiquii7>--; 
upon mature 

coofoymitjr withih^ coiiscientioiss fee^ 
ingsdf /hi^ ^wa mifnLd It cam never, 
he his ,^u%y to Imd hk sanclion^^o 
give his^co^Ufrence^or to mterfetw 
directly eir indirect^Hi<^to promote the 
accom^iahmeot of whi^^ 

is palpable tiOflue mn imbiassed 
dem.tandiog.;c-. 

]^H wm must be re* 

sul^, of ail this ? The jiiforfeiving thcv^) 
^ct^alppwer in aD^cases^^and the^moral 


power in Some, to interfere with tM 
law, will pi-obably, in error and igno* 
ranee, go a great way beyond bis duty. 
He is under no definite or precise re- 
straint ; no province strictly limited* 
and accurately circumscribed is assign-^ 
ed to him. He is told, that, by the 
constitution of his country, he is the 
proper judge both of law and fact ; 
and in such circumstances, it is not 
only probable, but certain, that igno- 
rance and presumption will venture far 
beyond their depth, and interfere in 
matters to whicti they are wholly in- 
competent. It is idle to tell the juior, 
that the judge is the true oracle — the 
only just expounder of the law to him ; 
for this, to his apprehension, will be 
utterly at variance with the fact— that • 
the judge must submit his opinions to 
the coiJfiideration of the jury, and that, 
without their interposition, he can, in 
mixed questions, give uo effectual 
judgment. The jury, therefore, wffy 
become, (and if they wzoy, they pro- 
bably W// become ) the arbiters, both 
in .matters of law and fact ; in other 
words, they will lake it upon them to 
judge of eubjects about which tliey 
are necessarily* ignorant. What is to 
become of the law m this state of things 
—how is the system of iiaiional juris* 
prudence to be matured — how are its 
maxims to acquire that steadiness and 
uniformity so iiidispcnsible to its effi- 
ciency ? There can be no uniformity in 
? the^pimottsof men u uaccustumed to the 
; consi^Mttio^of the law as a sci^ nce^ and * 
to aw exteWBive survey of the beaHhgs 
anddepondeJnceof its different parts up- 
'On each other. £vea if the Jury, therc-J 
vfore^ were to form /a part of the court,? 
and if' the same men were to deliberate 
, togetbe^ upon all 'the' caaea which 
r.may* ^^rkd, little uniformity ' cohld, 
be ess/eCted in their decisions ;* and la r ' 
'jess^olsi^onaistettcy belookedfonvvhen 
thd jurors aw to be changed daily ^ and 
individuals, entirely different their 
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and acquirements^ arci in sue- Session into two chamberii there vtmn 
cession t to determine the subjects of room for complaint^ on aei:ountof the 
eeiitroversy. When the law is con- unnecessary delays to wnich litigation 
sidered as a science — when it is re- was subjected. This incomrenience 
membered how deceitful first appear- was supposed^ by those who contended 
anct H are in this* as in all the other for a reformation ^ the courts ** to 
sciences-^how much depends upon arise from the €ircmstance-**thatcho 
the uniformity and inflexibility of the whole pleadings were in wriung-^that 
decisive rules— how remote are the re- the evidence also was in writings and 
fined conclusions of a discrirninating its import a subject of argument to 
and enlightened mind, from the first the last stage of the cautse^hat thero 
impressions produced on a vulgar un- existed a j)ower, almost Unlimited^ of 
derstanding — it would seem that no submitting judgments to review— that 
contrivance could be worse adapted from the number of judges who sat to* 
for attaining the true ohji-cts of all geihcr, much time was worse than 
judicial institutions, than the iiiterfe* uselessly spent in wrangling dehhera* 
re lice of men unaccustomed to habits tions, and that the judges, both in iheir 
of accurate investigation — expeneiiced individual capacities and acting toge* 
only in the details, and utterly ig- ther, were called upon to discharge 
norant of the grand and leading fea- duties which it was beyond their power 
tures of that science of which they are to accompl sh/ From these circum* 
to be entrusted with the practical ap- stances, it was contended that all the 
plication. ‘ evils of the former system bad arisen j 

Such then are the manifest disadvan- and an arrear uf causes had accumu^ 
tages which seem to be inseparable lated and was rapidly iricreasrfrg,which^ 
from the institution of trial by jury in if some remedy had not been applu^, 
civil causes 5 and after considering must hai^ brought the proceedings of 
them with impartiality, we may be the court to a stand.— Let us tiy to 
tempted to wonder how the institution discover what part of these evils has 
has become so great a favourite with been corrected by the measures already 
our enlightened neighbours. Some adopted and acted upon for some yi^ars^ 
GxpUnation of this circumstance will and what part of tlite complaints was 
be offered in the sequel ; but, at pre- exaggerated Or ‘ altogether unfouniK 
sent, It 18 necessary to enquire whether ed * • 

there existed any evils of such magni- The poker of subihitting judgments 
tude in the adminifitration of justice in to review, has been effectually checked 
bcotLnd as to call for so strange a by the recent regulation . This power 
remedy It has already bcea remark* was always restratnied, in so far as con* 
ed, that if no very serioudhc^ls existf cerned the procecdiiigt of the inneri* 
there cau be no apology fd|f innova- house t and the busineis of the Uuter- 
tiou \ and we ought, therefiife, in the, house has now been put under similar 
first place, to try the jusnee of the limitations. By the division of the 
complaints which have beta made court into two chambers, and by the 
against our anctenjt forms of pi;pcce4- ^ointment of judgrs who nit per 
ing, and to enquire whetlier thdy^fci^ht^mancntly kt the Outer house, the 
not have/ heien redressed withoutw^^convenience arising from the 
sorting to the violent measure of which of the judges compofiing the court bif 
it is now proposed that wc thould also been rem«died-*for no One will 
ma^e an experiment. pretend to say, that now the number 

Before the division of the Court of of judges who usually sit in eacb di- 
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vision is too great, either for tlie through the same fatigucs-^as there 
efficiency or,ithe decency of judicial is no distribution into dcparlments—aa 
proceedings. The time, therefore, each judge, if he discharge his duty, 
Vrhich is said to have been formerly must perform precisely the same thing 
apent in wrangling deliberations,'* is w^hich is done by his coadjutors, the 
tlow happily savftd to the countiy ; truth of the statement must be quite 
and the energy as Well as the dccorqm apparent. The labours of an active 
of the court is w'cll sustained. Four member of the House of Commons 
or five judges are not too many to give are not abridged, but increased, by the 
that weight and importance to a de- circumstance, that he is a member of 
cision of the Inner house, which the a very numerous assembly; the same 
proceedings of such a tribuijtal seem to thing happens in the Court of Srs* 
require; nor have the judges that ten- sion. An increase of toil and an ad- 
dency, when convened in numbers so li- ditional waste of titne would be oc- 
mited, to indulge in warm and zealous casioned by any augmentation of the 
controversy which seems to have given number of judges— because, while the 
so much offence. The number is not labourwS of preparation would remain 
60 great as to be incompatible with precisely the same as before, the dif- 
the facilities of private communica* culty of reconciling opinions would 
tion, for the adjustment of conflicting be increased by the additional number 
opinions, a matter of very great im- of them which would be delivered* 
portance to the decency and gravity of 'Fhe time of the court would be con- 
judicial procedure* simied exactly in the bame proportion. 

Another of the evils formerly com- The division of the court, tliercforc, 
plained of has also been removed, viz, into twochamber 8 co‘ordi;ntein])ovver, 
the severe and oppressive labour to and equally accessible to litigants, must 
which the judges wore exposed. By first of all (if the cliamhers be equally 
the appointment of judges who sit popular) reduce the amount of busi- 
permancntly in the Outer-house, an ness and the labours of each division 
entire separation has been accomplish- by one half, that is to say, only one 
ed betwixt the different departments of half of the cases which came before the 
public business ; and much unncccs- whole court will now come before 
sary labour is saved both to the judges each separate chamber. But the re- 
who decide in the first instance, and duction of labour must be still greater 
to those vvho determine as a court of in amount than this — for not only must 
review upon the proceedings of their the number of cases be diminished, but 
brethren. It may appear paradoxical to the difficulties attending the decision 
those who are unacquainted with the of eai^i yjntroversy must be greatly 
constitution of the court, to state, that lessened^? 'Fewer opinions are given, 
an increase of the number of the judges and Jess 'fime, of course, is wasted in 
would, instead of facilitating, greatly deli veringft hem ; the collision of sen- 
impedethieprogressof business ; andad- timent i 3 |l? 6 s frequent, and there is less 
vantage waa, on a former occasion, nAwt difficult/in attaining that satisfactory 
unfairly taken of this apparent anoma^^, adjustinent which is in every point of 
to create prejudices in the public mincr'^^v^iei^fior desirable. By the entire sc- 
against any change in the constitution pamtion also of the different depart- 
of the court. But a(s tlie labours of meats of business whicfi belong to the 
one judge sitting in the Inner-house, Jnner and Outer-houses, a still greater 
can never enable any of his brethren saving of labour to each of the judges 
to dispense with the iiccOssily of going is accomplished ; while eveiy poitiojj 
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of the public business, and that which 
belongs to the Outer-house in parti- 
cular, is more deliberately and more 
edcctiially done. The recent arrange- 
mentd have thus removed one great and 
reasonable ground of complaint, by 
relieving the judges of an cKcess of 
labour to winch no human indust»*y 
could be fully adequate. 

But otJjcr evils, it may be said, re- 
main ; the ])lcaduigs are still in wri- 
tijig, and llie evidence is not only in 
wruing, but its true import remains a 
8ab|ect (d debate to the last vStage of 
tile ( Hf.vc arc two complaints 
whieii must be separately examined ; 
t!ie justice of one of them, at least, 
seems more I ban ejiiebtiouable. 

It does nctf. appear difficult to find 
a criterion by which the comparative 
merits of written and viva voce plead- 
ings may be ascertained. It must al- 
ways he remembered, that in questions 
of a civil nature which come before the 
courts, any appe«d to the fetibigs is 
very much out of place ; and accord- 
ingly the arts by which such appeals 
may be effectually made, are but little 
cultivated at the Scottish bar. The 
advantages, therefore, of voice and 
gesture are here of no importance j the 
question to be decided being generally 
one of strict reasoning, must be set- 
tled by force and solidity of argument 
alone. Pleadings conducted vha voce 
might indeed have some Ruperiority 
over the written foim, if •the parties 
were to appear in court pec 5 (ii|My, and 
not through the medium ormfession- 
al men employed to sustain thSr causes. 
The siiddehnesa of the qiitlflyns put, 
and I lie vapid turn of the^^^ument, 
might, by disconcerting an nupostor. 
tend very much to elucidate tlj^truth. 
Even in such circumstances, ha^ “ 
little good could be accomplished i ^ 
the whole, by an cicclusive p'rcfcrencc 
given to viva voce pleadings 5 mere 
#»ubtlcty and dexterity might often, 
under this form, gain an advantage to 


which truth and justice alone are en- 
titled. When the parties do not ap- 
pear personally, but are represented 
by their professional advisers, who sel- 
dom, of their own knowledge, have 
any acquaintance jRuth the cause, it 
is difficult to discover what beneiit 
is to be expected from viva voce plead- 
ings, which is not better attained by 
means of writing. Subtleness and dex- 
terity — petulance and forwardness- 
have maniy advantages in wrangling 
at the bar ; but such are not the vic- 
tories of reason of of truth. Many 
things arc said in every speeck^ (par- 
ticularly if it be unpremeditated) which, 
upon reflection, will appear extremely 
shallow and absurd ; but as the pre- 
cise words of an oration are seldom re- 
membered for any length of time, loose 
and frothy declaimcrs have free scope 
in their harangues. On law, as well 
as on every other subject, men will ex- 
plain themselves more satisfactorily 
tvlth than xcitfioui the aid of mature 
deliberation 5 and as all w'ritten com- 
positions have a permanency about 
them which does not belong to vma 
vocc pleading — as they may be conve- 
niently referred to, not only by friends, 
wild make them the subject of pane- 
gyric, but b) foes, who wish to cahiiii- 
niate the author—as they involve *a 
sort of responsibility which does not 
belong to the other form of pleading, 
it Seems bat reasonable to presume, 
that greater care and deliberation will 
be employed in preparing them^ The 
fruits of this care must be sup^^ior 
excellence— -an exccllcuce which is not 
only important to the client and to hi;i 
cause, but essential to the sound admi- 
ition of jmiticc. By the forms of 
:eadhig adopted in our supreme civil 
court, the argurnenta of the parties.are 
all but published ; and if the pfetd- 
ings were, in other respects, freedom 
error, a more correct and satisfactoi y 
view of the grounds of each particular 
jiulgment could he obtained uriJci this 
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than under any other system. On the ty, to interrogate the witnesses, and 
importance of this circumstance to the to put down their answers in writing* 
stability and^consistency of the law it The commissioner/^ as he is called, 
were superfluous to enlarge.— One in- is sometimes a person of no great educa^ 
convenience, indeed, combined with so tion, and of slender practice in his pro- 
manyadvantages^^written pleadings un- fession ^ he proceeds, therefore, to the 
doubtedly have ; greater proportion discharge of bis difficult office with 
of the time and attention of the judge every possible disadvantage Having 
is occupied in their perusal, than little confidence in his own knowledge 
would be consumed in listening to t’iva or experience, he is without firmness 
voce pleadings on the same subject, to resist the importunity, and to repress 
But this evil seems to admi^ of an easy the indecent wrangling of the litigious 
remedy ; for if the public business be crowd by which he is surrounded. The 
to arranged, that the whole may be power entrusted to him is of a very li- 
discharged without undue precipita- niited nature— for it wmuld be danger- 
tion or excessive and unreasonable la- ous to bestow extensive powers on 
Lour to the judge, the object is fully such persons as it is often necessary to 
accomplisheef. The regular extrica- select for this office. 'I'here is nothing 
tion of the business of the court, and of a judicial character , about his ap- 
the ab.‘?ence of all arrears, form the pearance, or the manner of exercising 
only criterion which can be resorted his functions ; nothing which is calcu- 
to on this subject j and it appears, that lated to impress the witnesses with Ben- 
in point of fact, the division of the timents of suitable deference and re- 
court, and the other arrangements spect for him. The influence of thi« 
made a few years ago, have been sue- single circumstance must be great up- 
cessful in removing the ancient grie- on the minds of ignorant persons, such 
vaiices. In such circumstan( 5 es, it may as those with whom he has often to 
with confidence be maintained, that deal. From his want of knowledge 
the present form of pleading establish- and experience in the conduct of such 
ed in the Court of S«^ssion, in so far as affairs, he is often puzzled as to the 
it , prefers Written to parole discussion, competency of questions which the 
instead of affording a just ground for parties propose to the witnesses ; de- 
complaint,isentitlcd to very >igh com- bates arise which he cannot extricate 
mendation. or adjust ; and after much clamour, on 

It is more difficult, however, to jus- both sides, these debates arc formally 
tify that form of proceeding in other reduced to writing, and reported to the 
particulars of no slight moment. It is judge, tha^ he may give his opinion as 
true that proofs are still reduced to wri- to an^ controverted point which may 
ting, and that evidence is collected in a arise course of the proceedings. 

iliiSner which scemsdeaerving of severe When objections occur to the 

censure. The witnesses are not ex- qucstioijiproposed, they are put by 
amiri-ed in presence of the* judge' who the commissioner to the witnesses; 
is to decide upon their te 8 timony,^ut and thf answers are taken down in 
before a person w'ith limited po\Au*s» writij^g, in such terms as it may Buit 
and often of small experience. TBhfr^thrf^gment or the caprice of the 
person, who acts upon a commissiofT'^wimissiODer to express them. Igno- 
granted to him by the judge, repairs rant witnesses frequently wander from 
to the spot where the dispute has ari- thi^ points as to which they arc intcr- 
isn, if it be of a local nature, and fOgated— they give answers much more 
tliere proceeds^ without much formali- copious than the occasion requires, 7 -^ 
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and theyexpress themselvesin language tedbythehandofnature withtheinward 
a great deal too circuitous to be in- sentiments and con viction^f the breast, 
•crted verhatiniy in the written volume than that artificial language which, as 
which is to be laid before the judge, it is the creature of society, has no teal 
With the commissioner, therefore, it sympathy with the natural feelings^ 
remains to decide what part shall be but is as well adapljfi for the expres* 
put down in writing and what shall be sion of falsehood zw of truth. How 
omitted — to determine what abridge-* very imperfect arrd unsatisfactory is 
ment of the redundant phraseology this mode of collecting evidence will 
of the witness may still retain the true be universally acknowledged ; not to 
force and meaning of his testimony, mention the danger lest, in the perusal 
But this is a task of the utmost dcU- of these ponderous and uninteresting 
cacy ; for a slight error in the perfor- volumes, the attention of the judge* 
mance of it may often give a different which might have been kept alive by 
complexion to the whole question at the examination of the witnesses in his 
issue. By our present system, how- own presence, should be extinguished, 
ever, this dilUcult undertaking, com- It is a different question, however* 
pared with which the application of the whether the evidence when taken in 
law to the evidence i^ often a matter of the presence of the judge, as it cer- 
perfect simplicity, is entrusted to aper- talnly ought to be, should be put 
son, airno&t in every instance far infe- down in writing at full length, and 
rior to the judge in attainments and by an officer of the court. Some re* 
experience, and in some cases, of the cord of it ought undoubtedly to be 
slightest possible acquaintance with preserved in every case in which the 
his profession It must be remembered judgment may be brought uoder re^ 
also, that every circumstance in the view; be<^use such a review* to be eL 
demeanour of the witness which can- fectual, should proceed upon a perusal 
not be expressed in writing, and which of the evidence well as of the plead-» 
forms no part of his formal answer to ings of parties. To preserve a sufficient 
the interrogatories, but which ought record for this purpose, it does not ap* 
to have great influence on the im- pear necessary, however, that the tea* 
port of his testimony, is wholly unex- timony of the witiiesjs should be put* 
plained and omitted in this written re- down a course of proceed- 

port sent to the judge, by which he is ing which must always be productive 
to decide finally upon the merits of of much expence* labour* and delays 
the cause. If men expressed their It is a delicate task, no doubt* to 
feelings, their conviction, apd their translate the verbose explana|ttons and 
knowledge, by 'mords incoherent expressions of the fitnesses 

of proceeding might, unde *1*16 ma- into precise and accurate language t 
nagement of an able commissj&ier, af- but this taak surely may* without dan- 
ford an approximation to a<^ti|icy in gcr, be eppfided to the judge entrusted 
the picture which it professe^l give with the trtai of the whole cause, aU, 
of the whole body of the e'^ence. tho^h it cannot be safely abandt^ed 
But how far it is from being tn^^at J^ny person iua aubiydinate capacity* 
wen, on all occasions, express tMjn ^ lS&rrQra will no doubt occur in the 
selves by artificial language only* is creise of this disci'etionarv power, 
known to every student of human na- it where we may ; but these errors are 
tine. The natural languagcof the looks not likely to be so numerous, or > of 
and gestures, as well as S the tones of such magnitude* as to j^tify an effort 
voice, hill hetiti mort intimately associa- to avoid them at a prodigious cxpeii r 
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of time and labour. The judge, there- it is wholly incompetent. By what ar- 
fore, wlio presides at the trial of the guments can it be maintained that the 
cause, should take correct notes of the ulterations above suggested may not 
evidence, and these notes should form be as easily accoiuphshed through the 
the rec<>rd on this part of the case intervention ot one learned and skilful, 
when it is snbiniv'ed to n’view. Thus, as of ttaelve uiihuirntd and unskilful 
the evils so juf tly f^^omplained of as an- men ? In the one way as well as in the 
sing out of our pretent course of pro- other the beiieht of these olivions re- 
ccdiire in collecting parole evidenc*^ forms may be obtained. In the one case, 
would be avoided ; and one of the however, the departure would be but 
great and just reproaches upon the ad- slight and unimportant iji ctnuparisoii 
ministration of justicein Scodand vvouhl fiom our ancient usages, \\hile in the 
be removed. Some regulaticm would, other it is manifestly of a veiy violent 
no doubt, be required also, to compel and questionable description, 
the judge to pronounce a decision, in Another evil fornrerly complained 
particular cases, of the nature of a spe- of was, “ the immaturity and uncertam- 
cial verdict, ascertaining the facts in ty of the law, arisui ; partly from 
the first instance ; and this judgment the inaccurate form'; of pleading, — 
ought to be subject to revision under the utter impOHsihility \)f the jud|yc3 
the same limitations only which apply finding time to study the more difli- 
to the verdict of a jury pronounced in cult cases which came before them, 
similar circumstances. Every reason- -—and the want of sufficient commu- 
ablc object might thus be attained; nication with the couin el ; but chiefly 
the law might, by the introduction of from the confusion of the facts and 
8pme more correct form of pleading, the LiW in every particular question, 
(of which we shall have opcasiou to and the dissension and ill-prepared de- 
speak afterwards) be distinctly separa- bates of the judges among themGclvcs 
ted from the fact ; the parole evidence in their public dehbv rations.** — Let 
as to the fact might be taken in. the us consider these grievances in tlieir 
only way in which it is possible to re- order, and endeavour to asccitain how 
ceive it with advantage, that is, in the far they have been remedied by tlie 
jjresencc of the judge who is to de- changes already introduced, and how 
cide the cause ; and the entire and ul- far their further correction depends 
timatc separation of the law and the upon rhe introduction of trial by jury, 
fact might be secured, by requiring The inaccuracy of our forms <if 
that each of them sliould form the sub- pleading must be acknow]«)dgcd by 
ject of distinct interlocutors, or judg-» every pt|n who has any knowledge 
ments, subject to such limitations, as to of th? of tlio court, and 

tbeipower of review in each case respcc- who is all elevated above the most 
lively^ as may appear adapted to its vulgar pfcsusional prejudices. The 
nature, and to the difficulties which lint in every case of intricacy 

must be encountered in ascertaining ought A, be, to ascertain in what 
the truth. V pointsftnc parties are realty at vari- 

But these improvements may be ^ ^ancoj^'^-.d in what they are agreed, — 
fected better •whhoui than urith the«ik-^u|^n almost every case a great deal 
int?:,rvention of a juryv It has already ormatter is brought forward by Way 
been proved, that a jury possesses no of intjnoduction or explanation, or for 
peculiar advantages in ascertaining the the purpose of creating a bias in the 
truth, even in matters 6f fact; and mind of the judge, which has no real 
that to the decision of points of law connection with the merits of the 
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cause. Thus, a loose and declamatory 
style is often employed, which is aU 
together inconsistent with the purposes 
of just reasoning, and foreign to the 
investigation of truth. Nothing can aid 
a sound enquiry into the merits of any 
complex question so much as the se- 
paration of it into p.ris when this. is 
practicable ; for the mind, which is so 
constituted as to attend only to one 
object at, the same time, thus acquires 
a more distinct and correct knowledge 
of every branch of the subject, and has 
a lirmer hold of the different points in 
controversy. .But almost every caie 
brought before courts of justice is com 
pounded of law and fact ; and it be- 
comes indispensable, therefore, to a 
correct system of pleading, that these 
parts should be accurately distinguish- 
ed from each other. To accomplish 
this separation in a maimer the moat 
complete and palpable, it is necessary 
that questions of law and of fact should 
have separate places assigned them in 
the pleadings ; and that they should 
on no account be spoken of, or ar- 
gued upon, in conjunction. It is in- 
cumbent, therefore, on the pursuer 
(plaintiff) to set out, in the first in- 
stance, by a full and correct state- 
ment of the facts on which he founds 
his plea, recapitulating afterwards, and 
in a separate form, the different prin- 
ciples of law, — the statutes, — or the 
known usages of the country from 
which he deduces his coi^lusion. How 
different such a cours^J&^rom the 
forms observed at prt^Wt is well 
known to every practit^Sier.— -It is 
customary, under the c’Mting forms, 
to commence a law-*8uic M means of 
a summons,’^ as it is ca|id, which, 
in general, blends together^he who] 
statement of the plaintiff oowyn 
andfact ; and merely announces ffi^con- 
elusion to which he has come^ without 
alluding at all to the special facts, or the 
legal premises, from which lus inference 
is deduced. It is impossible^ therefore. 


to offer any strict or formal pleading 
in answer to such a production • and 
accordingly the “ defence, as a cer- 
tain paper is called, (or the plea of the 
defendant) is, generally speaking, the 
most insignificant ^and contemptible 
production that c#n well be imagined. 
If the pleas of rfe plaintiff were cor- 
rectly set forth in the outset, and accu- 
rately distinguished according to some 
prescribed form, it would then be the 
duty of tjic defendant to speak distinct*, 
ly to the facts alleged against him-— to 
confess or deny their truth in the most 
pointed terms— and to demur separate- 
ly, and in a form no less accurate, to 
the pleas of the other party in point 
of law. But w'hen there is nothing 
strict or accurate on the side of that 
p<|rty who commences the law-suit, it 
would be unfair to demand greater re- 
gularity from his opponent ; and of this 
excuse the defendant, whose interest it 
frequently is to perplex as much as 
possible the true nature of the ques- 
tion at issue, most amply avails himself. 

AftJr this most irregular outset, 
in the shape of a summons’’ and 
defence,” and while thei-e is yet no- 
thing precise or definite on the record, 
the parties begin to wrangle in a *omi 
•voce pleading before the judge, into 
which they may introduce every pos- 
sible topic that occurs to the ingenui- 
ty of their counsel. The cause, if it 
be one of any intricacy, or require 
elucidation from a proof, is in most in- 
stances not at all advanced by these 
preliminary and expensive proceed- 
ings ; the parlies have been brandish- 
ing their weapons at a distance ; and 
the necessity of a closer struggle at 
^last becomes apparent. Some .ipproacK 
to that accuracy of pleading, which 
ought to have pfevailed at the outset, 
is finally attempted in the sl^pe of a 
« condescendence,” and « abswers,” 
as they are called ; but it is 6nly in 
certain cases that even at this stage of 
the proceedings a successful attempt 
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18 madf to attain a full statement of 
the facts as vsppaiatcd from the law ; 
and no fortnexV'ts by which the pleas in 
point of law are evt-r formally and se- 
parately stated, so as to become mat- 
ter of record. 1 he consfquence is, 
that the fact and ^ he law are never 
thoroughly dist»ngu\*ihed throughout 
the whi'le C' rirseof rhe litigathm j and 
that fr<-m the peiph-xity and confusion 
which are created by combining them, 
the dispute becomes : Itogetjier unsa- 
tisfactor)^ and sometimes nearly inter- 
mrnablc 

Nothing surely can be more absurd 
than this course of proceeding* A cor 
reel knowledge of the fact must in 
every case form the basis for a 3 < und 
application of the law j and to ascer- 
tain the facts ought therefore to be 
the great object at the outset of the 
proceedings For this purpose, the 
lainrifF ought to be compelled to 
egiii with an accurate and coo pre- 
hensive deduction of the whole cir- 
cumstances of his case, and under a 
6«pame form, and in a different ‘part of 
his written pleading, heshould becalled 
upon to state precisely the gixiund.H of 
law on-whfch he means to insist. The 
defendant ought to be compelled, in 
the first insiance, to confess or deny 
with the utmost precision the facts 
stated by bis adversary ; nor until he 
has done thi«' should he be allow- 
ed to open his mouth on any point 
of law. While he admits or denies 
the phJntiff 8 statement of facts, he 
ought to be Compelled to ^tnnounce 
yriui ^^qual distinctness and precision 
tfie fact# -which he himself offers to 
prove in hiv defence ; and the plaintiff 
should then be caJIi.d upon in the 
same iianner coatate what part of these 
he vidmits and what 4ii denies. The 

f round*' of contention, in so far as they 
ep<fl^d«d upoii matters of would 
thus he vv ell ascertair ed arid defitied at 
the Tmtsei of i u cause ; the essence of 
the dispute would bo dt^overed $ 


ny i»-relevant pleas and averments would 
be disposed of ; and the partus would 
thus join issue, and be permitted to 
plead only on matter's truly essential 
to the cau»e. Nor would there he 
anv hardship in thus compelli: g liti- 
gants tube pr cise, and to exhaust iheir 
pleas at the out^et ; and the only c.^sc 
in which they could reasonably claim 
the privilege of adding to, or siib- 
stracting from, theiroriginal statements, 
would be that in which "ome facts of 
importance had recently come to their 
knowledge. After the fuct'. triil) in 
dispute had thus been separated w th 
care from the loose and irrelevant aver- 
ments, which every party is too much 
disposed to bring forward, with the 
view of creating some unjustifiable bias, 
the litigant'’ might be permitted to be- 
gin their arguments as to the icl«-van- 
cyof the disputed facts, which apj>ear 
upon record, to support their respec-. 
live conclusions. If the facts were 
deemed irrelevant, the proceed inga 
could at once be (jua'^hed ; but if lliey 
were thought suiheient to support *iny 
legal conclusion, they would become 
the bubjtct of a proof by w tneS'-es, to 
be taken in presence of the judge. 

I'lie advantages of such a course as 
that which is here suggested, (and it 
is siihsiaiUially the same with what has 
been long followed in England) must 
be ljuitc apparent. In the first place, 
the entire separation of the law from 
the fact wouli promote very much ihe 
accuracy^i^^oundness of the deci- 
sion pronoltfTed ; torasobjicts which 
are separata,^!* d distinct in thrir own 
nature, woKl be presented to ihe 
mind of tjWfhdge in a separate form, 
greater of accuracy in jud,v>.ing 

Elusions to be deduced fiom 
would be the inevitable re- 
sufti'^TNothing surely can, m most 
cases, be more absurd than the existing, 
practice, which admits of “ proofs bc’* 
fore answer,** avS they an called ; that 
is to say, of proofs as to facts, the rcl^« 
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vancy of which, to thf points at issue. But here again it may beasked^Of 
ha» not been d scubsedor deternnii ed.— what use car i a jury be in promoting 
Great advaiiiage also vv'.uld in this way these obj cts ? ill life intervention 
result to the parties themselves in the assist in producing that accuracy in the 
conduct of tile litigation j for as every form of pleadings wliich is so much 
thing Would be precise and detinue, it desired t Will it ai^ in separating the 
would be imposMible for bophiatry it- law from the far^', when it is con* 
sell to travel beyond the record, or \o fessed by the su^rporters of the new 
dilate on po;ntb not material to the is- institution, that in order to ensure 
sue. The vohuiiiuous and multifarious its efficiency, both law and fact must 
discourses which are at present com- be sent in a state of combination ta 
po-ed upon almost every question that the jury Will jury trial, under suck 
corner before the Inner-house, might a provision, promote the separation of 
tin- be dlspen^ed witli, to the manifest the fact from the law,f-^>r will it by 
advantage of Ijtigants, and the great itself, and without the aid of other 
accommodation of the court. Fhe fa- regulations, accomplii.h the remedy 
mihar principles,- — that every thing of the grievances which have been so 
which is in its nature complex, may be much complained of ? Jury trial will 
most conveniently examined by inspect- accomplish none of these objects, uq« 
ing us parts in succession, — and that less, indeed, it be true that jurk's are 
bifore attempting to raise any super- of necessity better judges in matterft 
structure, the foundation should. Ill the of fact than regularly educated pro«f 
fust place, be well and firmly laid, will fessional men. if they possess not 
apply here as in every other instance, this singular quality, there can be no; 
The law and fact arc separate in their use whatever for their interposition^ 
ow.i nature— let them, tiierefore, be se- with the view of removing wds which 
paraiciy examined. The estabdshinent can be better corrected, and with lest 
of the fact is the natural preliminary hazard, by simple expedients and more 
to all enquiries into the law, — it is the obvious regulations, 
basis upon which the decision is to That the institution of jury trial ft 
rest. It IS proper, therefore, that in of the very highest importance in a 
the first iiKsiance this foundation should particular class of cases, no man who 
be laid, and that a judgment should be wishes well to the liberties of his couo- 
pronounced, asceruuiiug the fact be- try will pretend to deny. In every io*i» 
fore an attempt be made to apply the stance in which the subject has to main* \ 
law. This judgment, pronounced in tain a contest with the crown, thia 
certain cii cutnstdnces, aud under cer safe*guard of general liberty could not 
tain conditions, might l^VaU&wed to be dispensed with, without incurring 
become irreversible befor^f^ point of the most imminent risk to the free- 
law be debated j and thue| sure and dom of our constitution.* The dispou 
firm basis would be pref^v d for the sitton of the executive, to extend it»' 
uUimite decision. The * reditable power and to avenge itself on those: 
altercations which too ofiei cur uu- yuho may venture to resist its usorpa** 
der the present system gf pi feedings, ^ipus, is the theory ol the 

even in the last stage of British constitutian ; and bow adverse 

from which it may often seem soever this presumption may be to the 

ful whether the tacts have yet spirit which actually prevails among the 
clearly ascertained, even when, the final miuiiters of the crown at any particu* 
decision is about to be pronounced^ lar period, it were very un-rafe to lose; 
inight thus be very easily avoidedf sight uf it in pragticy. The Judges of 
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the present day arc^ no d<^ubt, indc- voiirs so much the liberty of the sub- 
pendent of tlu‘ crown in so far as their jett, has provided, that in every case 
emoluments aV,d their rank in society in wliich an individual shall maintain a 
are considered ; but it is wisely sup- contest with the crown, lie shall have 
posed by the constitution that a bias a manifest advantcu^e on his side ; and 
may be created not only from an ex- not only shall not be jud^fcd by any 
pcctatiori of tutureVidvours, but by the man, or class of men, who have connoc- 
gratitude which ma>E)e lelt I'or benehta Hpn, real or imaginary, with his power- 
already conferred,. TRere is at all times, ful antagonist, but by persons, who, 
besides, but one judge in the empire who in all probability, will take an interest 
has attained the highest elevation and in his own condition. This is the true 
the greatest professional honours ; and object of thelawiii icquiiing, tlratevcry 
the nature of the functions which that man wdio is piosccutcd at the suit of 
eminent person has to discharge, do the crown, whether for the most hei- 
not connect him with those questions nous crimes, or for offences agjinst the 
in which the crown and the subject public revenue, slialJ have the benefit 
stand opposed to each other. Every of a trial by jury, ft is not b. cause 
judge, therefore, excepting the Lord twelve men, selected at t.indom, are 
Clianccllor, may be supposed to look supposed to be better able to estimate 
forward to still higher promotion, and the force of evidence, than the pidges 
to be thus in some measure dependent who are accustomed to sucJi mvtciiga- 
vpon the crown. The rankin lifeand the tions, that juries arc employed m cases 
previous habits of the judges conspire of a criminal nature. Tlie moiiven, 
to give them an intimate connection therefore, which have led to the intro- 
witb the rulers of the country; and duction of this species of trial in cii- 
hence it is justly supposed, that how' minal cases, arc altogether different 
great soever their impavtiality^arKl in- from those which should lead us to 
tegrity may be in other cases, yet prefer it in causes of a civil nature.—. 
where the crown and an individual sub- In criminal cases tlie assistance of a 
ject are engaged in any controversy, jury is required on account of its blip- 
they may discover a dangerous bias to- posed hentimeutsy and not because of 
wards the foi mer. It is true, indeed, its imputed dLicernmnit. In cases of 
that jurors may, in many cases, have a a civil nature, there is no room for a 
very unreasonablo bias of a contrary bias of any kind, and superior discerti- 
dcscription ; and as the true object of ment alone on the part of the jury can 

all judicial proceedings is the fair and entitle them to a preference But in 

impartial admioiatratioii of justice, not all crimina^ases, and in all questions 
tjie parotection of the guilty under the relating public revenue, in the 
pretence of securing the liberty of the courts oflm^ciary and Exchequer, we 
subject, it cannot be denied that in have jury ttal already. We have the 
many instances, even of a criminal na- benefit of & institution, therefore, in 
ture, where the crown appears as the all cases jftWhich it promises to be of 
plaintiff, the inter yen tiou ol a jury maw any utili 

be attended with great inconvenience.V^ Let ij^ eyamine more particularly, 
it is an amiable maxhn, m doubt, that arguments by which the 

tibe escape of the guilty is less to be wfrUfection of jury trial in civil cause* 
^ploted than the punishment of the into Scotland has been justified, and 
innocent ; yet in either event the great endeavour to appreciate the supposed 
cods of justice are defeated. But the advantages to be derived from it. 
•oiwtituUon of this country, which fa* The leading argument on this subject 
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has been derived from the example of 
England, where jui-y trial in civil cases 
has been long established, and is said 
to have been attended with very great 
advantages. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, tliat England staiids single in this 
instance, and that although the experi- 
ment of trial by jury in civil causesjias 
Ih’cii made at some period among al- 
most all the European nations, it has 
in each of them been ultimately aban- 
doned. 'rhe jurisprudence of England, 
indeed, is ia many respects superior to 
that of all other nations ; yet it will 
not follow that this superiority has been 
derived from an adherence to the sys- 
tem ol jury tiiai. On this subject, the 
icmarks of an iugcuious writer, in the 
J^*diijhurgh Review, appear to be con- 
clusive. 

“ But admitting that the English 
system is oxcellcnt, we may next be 
permitt d to enquire, whether it be ex- 
collcnt by means of jury trial in civil 
cast's, or in spile of such jury triah-— 
This syi,tpjn is a Viist and complicated 
whole, in winch many functions ai-e 
performed by many parts ; and after 
it has been long in action, it is nearly 
impossible to say what parts have pro- 
moted and vvhat have obstructed its 
salutary movcinenls. It is a great li* 
viiig body, in which it is vain to look 
for the immediate scat of vitality. — 
That this vivifying principle resides in 
jury trial has indeed been an opinion 
among lawyers, as it hug, been an opL 
nion among anatomist3^ui.at the soul 
resided in the pineal but the pi- 

neal gland, when detar?ed from the 
rest of the system, is ft piece of 

pulp about the sixe of i * A ; and jury 
lri.il, taken by itself, miMpcrhaps by 
something of the same 
strict forms of pleading 
L)jig established in the court Eng- 
land ; the limitation of the power of 
revkw fi*om judgments upon evidence ; 
and, above all, the examination of wit- 


m 

nesses in presence of the judge, will 
certainly go far to explain the admit- 
ted excellencies of tin's part of their 
system of procedure, without leaving 
much to be set to the credit of the 12’ 
slow rneu who ar(^iiitcrpoaed between 
the witnesses af:*! the court. That 
they have so iiy times been felt as an 
incumbrance, appears evident from the 
multiplied provisions that have been 
found necessary to get the better of 
their cij'ors. The writ of attaint, the 
motion for a new trial, the bill of ex- 
ceptions, and the pleas in arrest of 
judgment, are all prnofs of this. Is it 
not true, besides, that many cases are 
referred to arbiters, after issue joined, 
purely from the impossibility of having 
them well tried by a jury ? that Judge 
Jllackstonc has said ot the court of 
Chancery, in which there are no juries, 
that it is ‘ by much the most import- 
ant of any of the king’s superior and 
original courts of ju >tice ;* and that 
Mr Ben I bam has said expressly of the 
trial by jury, that ^ it is an institution- 
admifdble in barbarous timet^, not fit for 
enlightened times,’ though it may be 
« necessary as matters stand in England B 
<< That this contrivance of a jury ac- 
complishes that separation of the fact 
from the law, without which the lat- 
ter can never attain to maturity, is a 
proposition at which it is impodsible 
not to hesitate, when we find that in a 
great majority of cases, the fact and 
the law together are dent as inseparable 
to the jury on the general issue. In 
such cases how is the law separated, • 
but by the^ direction of the judge ?--- 
And would not his decision separate it 
as well directly as by the intervention 
of a'^jUTjr, w^hose mistake may make a 
new trial, or a plea in arrest of judg- 
ment, indispenSiilde ? In all cases where 
it is possible to separate the fact in a 
verdict, it would be easy to provide^ 
that the court should also separate it 
in thtir judgment, and that this judg- 
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mfnt, upoa etidehce, should only be 
liable to review,^ under the same con- 
ditions as are now required for review^ 
ing the verdict of a jury. 

But, conceding this point like the 
last, and admitting that jury trial is an 
excellent thing in th\ English system 
of procedure, we sho^^d beg leave to 
ask whether it follows as a necessary 
consequence, that it would prove an 
excellent thing in another ? It is con- 
nected in that country with an ig^mense 
multitude of institutions, which it has 
not yet been proposed to us to adopt ; 
.—with their whole system of pleadings 
—courts of equity distinct from courts 
of law— rbillsof exception — special ver- 
diets— attaints— challenges— new trials 
—demurs — arrests of judgment — and 
writs of error. With the help of all 
these to controul, correct, and assist 
it, jury trial niay be allowed to have 
been found serviceable in England, 
Without these, it may be fairly presu- 
med, it would be found pernicious and 
inconvenient. Are we to borrow all 
this complicated and cumbrous pirt of 
the English law ? We have never un- 
derstood that this was intended. Arc 
we then to take trial by jury without 
what are there considered as its neces- 
®ary correctives and accompaniments ? 
Is not this a hazard somewhat too great 
for the advantage that it promises ? 
Or are we to devise a new sort of edr- 
rcetives and' regulations, better accom- 
modated to our own nsages, and amal- 
gamating more kindly with our own 

^ We doubt much if all the law- 
yers of both countries, assembled in 
one vast consultarion, could dtgeSfaoch 
a system, or save the cpiintry from 
much incorieenieuce andj^ontent in 
the course of the 

It has been said, littwever, that 
«« there is a considerable trWs of cases, 
in which, from thCir affinif y td eritninal 
actions, h seems manifest that ^juries 
should be admitted ; and that| when 


the question turns upon the dement of 
one individual, and the siifferinirs of 
another, a jury of persons of the same 
rank is by far the most equitable tri- 
bunal. It is impo-ioiblc to discover 

any solid reason for this distinction. 

It is not, as has already been ob- 
served, on account of a.iy supposed 
superiority of dhcernment that juries 
are preferred in criminal cases ; for it 
seems unquestionable, that in point of 
discrimination, and in the power of 
comprehending an involved and intri- 
cate proof, they are infeiior in every 
respect to men of profehiinjial ednea- 
tiou. But it IS on account of their bet- 
ter in every ca>e in whicli the 

subject has to maintain a contest with 
the crown, that their interposition is 
required. The advantage of jury tiial 
in such cases, consists in the supposed 
bias of the jurois in favour of one of 
the parties ; for that tendernefis towards 
the accused, which it is imagined they 
possess, is in reality a lias^ whatever 
name may be affixed to it. But how, 
in cases which depend upon the deme- 
rit of one individual, and the sufferings 
of another, can any bias be permitted ? 
It is impossible that the jury can on 
such occasions feel a bias towards the 
accused, without being unjust towards 
the prosecutor, who is, in most instan- 
CCS, the injured party. There is no 
room, therefore, in such cases, for the 
supposed favourable bias of a jury to- 
wards the acw^d ; and if jurors pos- 
sess no supacll^y in point of discern- 
ment, whicnl^A manifest they do not, 
we can discoiFr no reason for resorting 
to them in of damages, any 

more than m Ke other civil questions 
which arc JUght under the cogni-. 

court. Can the 
to an individual not be as 
weiTap^ciated hy a judge as by a jury ? 
or does a judge in his omcial capacity, 
become insensible to the common feel- 
ings of our nature ? There are, perhaps, 
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90 questions upon which all men feel so 
much it) the same way, and are ao much 
disposed to come to the same con- 
clusion, as those which relate to a mo- 
ral wrong done by one person to ano- 
ther ; and the only difficulty in such 
cases proceeds from contradictions or 
defects in the evidence by which ,the 
facts arc supported. If the facts are 
clearly made out, there can be little 
difference of opinion as to the result 
which ought to follow, and the com- 
pensation which must be awarded ; and 
a judge, in circumstances of this kind, 
will probably feel very much in the 
same way with all other classes of 
men. But if a jury can have no ad- 
vantage in point of discernment in such 
cases — if there be no room in actions 
of damages for the interposition of 
that bias in favour of the accused, 
which is supposed so necessary in jud- 
ging of prosecutions at the instance of 
the crown, — and if, in appreciating the 
demerits of one individual, and the suf- 
ferings of another, a judge, (unless he 
be supposed in his official capacity to 
divest himielf of the ordinary feelings 
of human nature,) be likely to think 
and act much in the same way with 
other men, there can be no room for 
resorting to the assistance of a jury in 
such cases, and for innovating on the 
established usages of the country, and 
ordinary modes adopted for the admi- 
nistration of justice. 

It has been maintained, that “ very- 
considerable advantage be derived 

from putting the judge'^*!f>hc necessi- 
ty of making the law the reason 

of the law intelligible tjan ordinary 
jury — that this increas^Si'm authority 
and knowledge of the law^^ivoughout 
the country, and wil^ leaidf^the judge ‘ 
himself to perceive the fanUu^jical and 
unreasonable parts of it ngiOre 
than any forna of iutercourae with 
those who have studied it as a science. 
Its equity and reasonableness are thua 
repeatedly tried upon the minds of the 


middling and most important classes $ 
and what is absurd, or no longer appli* 
cable, is more specdilj^ discarded than 
by the slower conviction of those who 
have been educated in a reverence for’ 
the whole system^ In this point of 
view, even the r<*l)ellion of the jury a- 
gainst the direcjiin of the judge, if it 
be not done front caprice, may be of use 
in accelerating the abolition of oppres- 
sive maxims. The rigour of the letter 
may receive a temperament from the 
mediation of this , more sympathizing 
body ; and the rust be rubbed off the 
engine without impairing its powers/^ 
This view of the question, although, 
plausible, is extremely fallacious. 

It it be supposed that the jury is 
bound to obey the directions of the 
judge in all matters of law, the task of 
explanation becomes easy and simple. 
It must be confined entirely to the 
statement of legal doctrines, without 
any exposition of the arguments from 
which they are deduced. If such be» 
in fact, the sole duty of the judge, it 
is obvkjus, that want of confidence m 
himself, or a love of ease, will, in ge- 
neral, confine him within very narrow 
limits in the exposition of the law. If 
the jury is bound implicitly to follow 
his directions, he need not give himself ^ 
much trouble in proving the consist- ' 
ency^ of his charge uith the principles 
of reason or justice. 

This view of the subject is powerful- 
ly confirmed when we come to consider 
the .law as a science, depending on fix- 
ed principles, and leading in its jpracti- 
cal application to a chain of reasonings 
which, without the knowledge of p^in^* 
ciplea^ .with difficulty be followed 
The law is '“certainly % „ 
science of this kind, and to bring it to^ 
w,irds perfcctio)[>> or to give it general 
efficiency, it ought alwa^ys to ^e stu- 
died vritli a view to certain great and 
leading principles. It seems impossible, . 
therefy»'e, that by selecting, detachfd ^ 
parts of it— by commeniiug at raadoiu 
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on the most intricate and diiricnlt of 
its doctrines — by submitting such com- 
ments to the consideration, and even to 
. the correction, of a set of men ignorant 
of its general principles, much advan- 
tage can be expt\'jted. Who would 
propose in any nthg* science to select 
a 'difficult problem, > and submit it at 
once to the consideration of illiterate 
and inexperienced persons ? Would 
not such a course appear manifestly 
ridiculous ; and would iiot^the opi- 
nion of an ignorant person, if he pre- 
sumed to deliver it, be considered as of 
no weight or authority whatever ? — 
Could the most profound and able phi- 
losopher, select at random a question 
of difficulty in the sciences, and expLiin 
it in a satisfactory manner to persons 
wholly ignorant of general principles ? 
or if he were compelled to undertake 
such a task, would he not be tempt- 
ed to indulge in many idle and ab- 
surd illustrations, and to modify and 
reduce his principles to the slow appro- 
hension of his vulgar auditors ? His 
statement of the points in 'dispute 
could not, iti such circumstaiiccs, be 
clear, satisfactory, and scientilicj — it 
could never enter into any system, or 
promote the improvement of the 
science. How can we expect a differ- 
ent fesult, when wc compel profession- 
al men to explain to persona entirely 
ignorant of their general views, the 
principles of that ecience w^hich has 
been their peculiar study ? Common 
sense, it has already been obaervi-d, has 
little no controul over abstract prin- 
ciples of law ; it is only by a careful 
and comprehensive induction of parti- 
culars, and by the highest refinement 
of the reasoning powers, that the true^ 
principles of this, m bf any other' 
arience, can be well^htiderstood, and 
safely applied to practice* For these 
reasons, therefore, it h rational to be- 
bere, that a more difficult, absurd, and 
impracticable task could not be impo- 
sed on any man, than that, which, in 


the above aigumcnt, it is conlendrd 
the judges sheuld undertake, viz. that 
of explaining in detail, and by a casual 
selection, the nio;>t profound reasoiiinga 
which belong to ihcir professional stii- 
dieo. Ordinary juries must be ill qua- 
lillcd to follow such rtasouiugs if r.hey 
ar^ carefully and scientifically deduced 
from first jirinciples ; and if no attempt 
at scientific chiduclion be made — if it 
be understood that the judges luc not 
bound to explain the rrawn of the law 
to the juries, but merely to state the 
practical results, and tlie established 
rules, no advantage can Iv derived from 
such itii attempt to expLuu tlnir opi- 
nions. It is true, indeed, that men of 
professional habits may be moic apt to 
overlook the glaring absurdities of their 
own notions, than the most vulgar au- 
dience to which they may address tlicm- 
selves; but it must not be forgotten 
that our courts are open to tiie He;,; re? 
and are in geueml crowded by pets'ms 
much of the same rank and acquire- 
ments witli those whom it is projiosed 
to convene as jurymen* Such pci sons 
are always ready to detect and ex])o.u* 
the gross absurdities of tbe law, if any 
such exist. The judges arc compelled, 
besides, to explain their views of the 
law to the bar, and to the other prac- 
titioners connected with the court ; — 
men, of whom it may be generally sup- 
posed, that, with a certain tincture of 
legal knowledge, they have yet re- 
tained a pftjf^on of that common 
sense*" v«b®pis supposed requisite U> 
the detecMS^of fiagrant absurdities. 
— Tbe ne^^ity whicli compels tbe 
judges to jftlain themselves to the bar 
afiords griy feciiities towards the per- 
fection of»jw as a science ; and so long 
as the pmceedings of our tourti arc 
SecpJsiwR to a common audience, and 
fornf^ie subject of general strictuiT* 
and observation, we have all the secu- 
rity' which can be required, both lor 
the progress of legal science, and for 
the general conformity of judicial pr**- 
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•feedings to tl>e ordinary and familiar 
principles of common sense. But if 
judges are forced to explain themselves 
to a jury — if they arc bon ml to sul)mit 
their opiuioua to the considerati.jii and 
coutroul of 8uch a tribuiril, thiTo must 
be great danger, cither that juries will 
not undcraland them tlioroughly, pr 
that from ignorance*, inexperience, and 
a limited view of the great principles 
of jurisprudejR'e, they will be disposed 
to thwart the opinions of the couit, 
and to imioduce confusion and uncer- 
tainty into thr* law. judge, also, to 
make himself intelligible, ’vi!l be com- 
pelled to explain his opinions in a loose, 
popular, and nnscicntilic manner. Such 
a course of pro('eecl]ng must prove un- 
propitious in the extreme to the pro- 
gress of legal science. 

Some penjoiis Iiave supposed, that 
the foruiiii in^L'ilaiion of trial by jury 
ma) be nec.^ssary to insure that sepa- 
ration of the fact from the law, with- 
out wiiich the latter can never become 
systcjnjtic'db^' — But this opinion is 
founded upon a very obvious mistake. 
The separatiou of the fact from the 
law, which is so well accomplished in 
Lnghind, is obtained, not from any pe- 
culiar adaptation to this purpose which 
tile verdict of a jury possesses, but 
from the regulations which liave been 
long established relative to such ver- 
div:ts, and winch, und(*r certain condi- 
tions, render them final and decisive as 
to the facts. It is quite ^jvident that, 
in so far as mere /orm isc^no^rned, the 
verdict of a jury, and tK'fscnteacc of 
a judge on the same subjeti, have pre* 
cisely the same ad vantage.Ci f the judge 
be compelled, precisely iifllii same cir- 
cumstances with t lie jury, tii^ttronouncc 
a judgnu-ut upon thOfects^ and 

if this sentence luivethesame co'dditions 
attached to it which belong to 
diet of the jury, it is obvious, that the 
separation of the law from the fact 
may be as well accomplished in the one 
IP 


way as in the other. Suppose, that in 
every case in which a jury returns a 
special verdict asccrtai#iing the facts, 
the judj/e shall be required to do tlie 
same thing — that his sentence shall be 
subject to review' ,,only on the same 
conditions on which that of the jury is 
liable to a similaj" process — and that, 
by the forms of pleading, which it may 
be convenient to establish, a separation 
oi the fact from the law at the outstft 
of the procc.'diiigs sliall be obtained in 
Scotland as well as in England, it seems 
impossible, by any stretch of ingenui- 
ty, to prove, that the verdict of a jury- 
should aid more powerfully the improve- 
ment of the law, tiian the interlocutor 
or sentence of the judge. The only 
difFerence is, that the one is the opinion 
of twelve men, or of a majority of 
tv^^•lve, wholly unskilled in estimating 
the force of evidence and reconciling 
contradictions, while the other is tlie 
opinion of one or more persons, who 
have devoted long and laborious lives 
towanhi acquiring facility in such in- 
vestigafions. It cannot surely be diffi- 
cult to determine upon wliich of these 
opinions it will be safe to rely ; nor is 
it easy to understand in what way the 
intervention of a jury can have the 
slightest influence in producing the ob- 
jects which the advocates of the new 
system arc so desirous of accomplishing. 

Another argument in favour of jury 
trial in civil causes has been frequently 
urged. It has been said, that tlie 
use of a jury would probably insune 
greater dispatch than could be^ com-, 
maiidcd ill any other way without 
gicnt harshness j and would, at the 
same time, have a tendency to raise die 
ponsidcration and character of that 
^great middling population, on whose 
intelligence and selbesteem the welfare 
of a nation depends so immediately.’’ 
But why are these advantages esteem- 
ed peculiar to jury trial ? As to i/w- 
pak'//, it is' evident that this object can 
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be attained only by compelling the 
parties to come speedily to an issue 
with their plei^s, and to exhaust them- 
selves in adducing their evidence with- 
in a limited period. All pleas urged in 
point of law, it is evident, must be un- 
der the sole direcyon of the judges, 
whether jury ^nal or be not intro- 
duced; and of course it must remain 
with them alone to set limits to plead- 
ings according to their own discretion. 
The only part of the proceedings, 
therefore, which can possibly be redu- 
ced within narrower limits in point of 
time, by means of juiy trial, is that 
which embraces the parole proof — 
Now the method by which this limita- 
tion is effected, according to the prac- 
tice of England, is by keeping the jury 
together until they h^ve finally ex- 
hausted the evidence and made up 
their minds as to the subject in con 
troversy. The parties are thus com- 
pelled to come forward at once with 
all their proofs ; but the same object 
could surely be accomplished by a re- 
gulation which should compel the judge 
in every case, in which a proof is allow- 
ed, to do precisely the same thing 
which is done by the juries. Let it be 
fixed by a special regulation, that all 
proofs in future shall be taken in pre- 
sence of the judge, who is to decide on 
the merits of the cause ; and that the 
judge shall not be permitted to adjouni 
the court after eutering on the proof 
brought in any particular case, until 
be has fairly concluded it and pronoun- 
ced his decision. If a rule of tl.is kind 
were^adopted, its influence upon the 
parties and the practitioners would 
soon be apparent ^ and if jury trial in 
civil causes is to be introduced at all. 
the innovation cannot be defended om 
the preter^ of time ; an object 
which could be effected with much 

f reater advantage^ and with a slighter 
epartnre from our established usages, 
by means of a few simple and obvious 


regulations, than by the cumbrous ma* 
chiut ry which it is now proposed to 
employ. 

That the introduction of jury trial 
will laist' the considt'ration and charac- 
ter of the people, and promote their in- 
telligence and self-esteem, is extremely 
questionable. To many per^-ons en- 
gaged in the active pursuit of life, the 
task of serving as jurors will be ex- 
tremely burdensome and i» convenient ; 
and It is not too much to suppose, that 
this consideration will more than com- 
pensate an y imaginary importance w hich 
they may be supposed to acquire by 
being called upon to discharge fu'.c- 
tions of this nature The hoiiour of 
being compelled to serve as jurors, will 
form no privilege peculiar to any class 
of men in the country, but a dut^ re- 
quired in common of them aii ; ho- 
nours, however, which aie bestowed in 
this manner, cease to be considered as 
a mark of distinction, and to form the 
foundation of self esteem As to the 
intelligence which it is supposed the 
new institutions will diff'isc, it may be 
remarked, that if individuals are to be 
called upon in succession, and after 
certain iniervAls of time, to serve as ju- 
rors— if the jury, indeed, is not to be- 
come a constituent part of the court, 
(an evil which it seems to be conft ssf d, 
on all hands, t*ught to be carefully 
avoided) — the intelligence which will 
be acquired by an occasional interfe- 
rence in public business, must be ex-, 
tremely tn^ji^g But imperfect know- 
ledge of\u*ry kind is universally and 
justly consiplered as prejudicial ; it en- 
courages (^gmatism and conceit ; it 
has no teJqi^pcy to enlarge or improve 
the mind/jj^on the contrary, it is apt to 

f ive iha^ -rashness and extreme confi- 
ence yrhich may lead to the grossest 
%rrof^- Instead of improving the cha- 
racter of the middling ranks in 8cot- 
land, therefore, it is p' ssible, and by 
no means irnprobablci that the new in- 
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(•titutiona may conaiderably iojare it, 
by circulatiiijr imperfect and inaccurate 
notions of Jaw, ai.d hy inspiring a spe- 
cies of confidence which may lead to 
tlie most absurd litigatiorifi. 

But other arguments have been em- 
ployed to reconcile us to the recent in- 
novations. In the most ingenious and^ 
able production which we have seen on 
this subject, ^ the trial of this great 
experiment i.^ justified very much on 
the ground, that if it be not attempt- 
ed noWf itjmust be resorted to at some fu- 
ture period. There seems to be a gene- 
ral desire in the country, we are told, to 
make such an experiment ; and a pow- 
erful political party, profiting by this 
prejudice, will not cease its exertions 
till the object is acct>mplished. In 
England,” says the learned and inge- 
nious author, “ it has always been po- 
pular to extol jury trial as a very supe- 
rior mode of diyitributiiig justice, and 
as peculiarly favourable to public li** 
Jierty and the dispatch of business ; 
and ill tJcotland it has of late been held 
\ out by a considerable political party, 
as an institution calculated to remedy 
every imperfection in the administra- 
tion of the law. The measure of im- 
porting it proved so far popular, that 
every opposition will hereafter employ 
it as a means for acquiring partisans, 
till some experiment is made, by which 
the coiiiitty shall be able to judge of 
Its merits Irom observation and experi- 
ence, Under the fluctuatioj[ja which 
arise in our free government, there h 
nearly a certainty, that if tfie* expert- 
s/ meiU ifi not tried now, when men are 
scriqurly and coolly tnnployed 'in find- 
ing pici^ns to improve the adijupistra- 
tion of justice, it must soon be trjed in 
?>oine shape or other, and probabVy with 
less circumspixtion, in proportion as 
the recent discussions shall have been 
forgouenJ* 

T^se reasons appear inconckttive, 


when considered as an apology for this 
hazardous experiment. Jury trial ma^ 
be very much esteemed #in England, 
and yet it may be quite repugnant to 
every maxim of common sense and ex- 
pediency. 'I’here ar^ many things in 
the English law contesstdly very ab- 
surd ; some of its p^ iuciples have been 
almost universally condemned by the 
more enlightened practitioners, even in 
that school of jurisprudence ; yet we 
do not find that any attempt is made 
to obtain a Reform, or that the absur- 
dities which have been no often pointed 
out, arc less popular than other princi- 
ples and maxims of the English law. 
it ought to be considered also, that 
the high estimation in which jury trial 
is held in England must have arisen in 
a great measure, if not entirely, from 
its acknowledged advantages in crimi- 
nal cases. As we are much influenced 
in our opinions by names, it is not w’on- 
dcrful that tiic partiality for juries 
should have been extended beyond that 
department of judicial procedure, in 
which they are confessedly so useful, to 
others in which they are altogether 
inefficient and cumbersome. 

Nor does the wish of the people, 
of Scotland to make an experiment of 
this mode of trial, even if the desire 
were far more general than it appears 
to be, afford a sufficient ground to jus- 
tify the recent innovations. The 
latnre is certainly not bound to submit 
to popular opinion in any case ; and 
still less should it be guided by such 
authority, when, from the miture of 
the subject;* and the difficultiee attend- 
ing the discussfor}, it is probaliJc that 
popular prdudic’c m«y be repugnant to 
the principles of sound policy. The 
generaropinion of the' people can sel- 
dom be accurately cftllectcd ; and e^ve- 
ry thing, therefore, which, in a case, 
like the present, may bo urged by par 
tizaiiB, on the ground that they are gfr* 
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lierally supporlerl by the country, bo 
comes liable to the iitinost suspicion. 
Nor cior:> k l»tcnv expedient to adopt 
any new institution, merely because a 
powerful party in tlie state, generally 
opposed to the pleasures of govern- 
ment, has thought fit to turn certain 
echemes of rcfoimVnto an engine for 
acquiring popularity ; for it is but too 
notorious, that politicians frequently 
resort to the most disingenuoiKs devi- 
ces for securing their object^ without 
much consideration of the advantagec 
or inconveniences with which the suc- 
cess of tlieir projects may be attend- 
ed to the country An opposition is 
often hostile to existing institutions, 
for this -sole reason — that their anta- 
gonists, who are in the posaession of 
power, are supposed to be the pro- 
per guardians and defenders of what 
is established. It is generally in the 
power of government, by its infiiicmre 
over the legislaturi?, to correct existing 
abuses; and when no measures of ic- 
form are proposed by those who arc 
in the actual enjoyment of poM^cr, it is 
naturally, and not unfairly presumed, 
that they approve of what exists, and 
become responsible lor all its defects. 
The spirit of opposition seizes, of 
course, on such defects ; and if it con- 
fined itself within tlie bounds of truth 
and candour, it would be w'orthy of the 
highest approbation. But tho^e who 
have personal interests to serve, or the 
objects of a party to accomplish, will 
seldom be guided by any rules either 
of jjistice or expediency ; and the de- 
fects and excellencies of existing esta- 
blishments thus become equally the 
objects of their zealous attacks. It is 
no sufficient reason, therefore^ for a 
change in any of our civil or political 
institutions, that the desire of an 
OppoMtion that they should be thus ol- 
While the ministers must, in aH 
caacs^ piTofit in character and reputa- 
tion by a removal of abuses, and suf- 
fer to an 4 equal degree by inconside- 
rate reforms, their opponents may de- 


rive some temporary advantages fioni, 
and will, at all events, obtain a mo- 
mentary triumph by carrying, against 
the rulers of the country, any mea- 
sures of innovation, wheth- r right or 
wrong. Nor does it follow, au the 
learned author appears to suppose, that 
because the opposition of the pre- 
sent day countenances the introduction 
of jury trial in civil causes into 8cot- 
laid, this experiment must, amid the 
revidutions of our free government, be 
one day tried in some shape ; for it is 
well known that a body ot statesmen, 
while in opposition, profcvSS very dif- 
ferent principles from those which they 
entertain, or profess to nitertain, after 
they are established in power. It is 
very possible, therefore, that although 
the opposition of the present day may 
be zealous in favour of the recent in- 
novations, they might hold a very dif- 
feicnt language upon tlieir accessiort 
to ofiice ; and t at the experiment 
about to be tried, if it be really a thn- 
gerous one, might never have been ven- 
tured upon in any vicissitude of our af- 
fairs, or under any change of our rulers. 
Besides the supposed advantages al- 
ready enumerated, vii., the receiving 
parole evidence of facts in presence of 
the judges, who are to decide on its 
import — the saving of much trouble 
and expence at present incurred by 
frequent discuRGions in review^ — the 
compelling of practitioners to prepare 
causes in which facts arc concerned, for 
being decia^d at. one tria! — and the re- 
moval of li9 undue facilities for the re- 
consideration of controversies with ad- 
ditional diatter, other benefits of no 
mean in^^rtance are anticipated by the 
learnedfuthorof the “Considerations.^^ 
“An in^rcourse,'’ it is said, “ will be 
created, by means of jury trial, between 
courts of justice and persons of ability 
in (he agricultural, manufacturing, and 
commercial lines of life, from which 

f reat benefits have been derived in 
iogland, both to the improvement of 
the law, and better administration of 
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litttice, by adapting the pi*actice to 
the existing itc of affairs, and dif- 
fusing a genoa! knowledge through- 
out the country of that practice, and 
creating a satisfaction witli and confi 
dence n the exertions of judges for the 
disrliarge of their duty/' It was chief- 
ly by this means, the same author as*- 
sutvs uo, ** that Lord Mansfield was 
enabled to create a law- merchant for 
an age advanced civilizathin, and to 
beq e^ath to Iiis ctunitry that great 
production of his unrivalled talents as 
a juilge, and a master in the science of 
junsprudence , The constitution of 
Scot land, which excludes the traders, 
Tuaiinfacturers, and yeomanry, general 
ly, from any share in the election of 
members of parliament, renders it de- 
sirable to adopt, in that part of the 
island, any useful institution which 
would favour their intercourse with 
the gentry, and exact their common 
aid 111 the dispatch of business, parta- 
king in any respect of a public cha- 
racter ''-—These topics deserve consi- 
dcr«ition. ^ 

The intercourse which is created by 
means rf jury trial, betwixt the judges 
and the p< roons connected with the 
agricultural, manufaciuring, and com- 
imrcial interests ot the nation, may, at 
iirsr view, be supposed to have great 
influence in adapting the practice of 
the law to the wtuation and circum- 
stances of the comilry. But in what 
way has it this influence ? , 8 y commu- 
nicating accurate information to the 
court, as to the practice in the various 
departments of business. It becomes 
a question then, whether thes^ advan- 
tages may not be obtained in a different 
and in a better manner than by the in- 
tervention of a jury, and by bestow- 
ing upon an ** undisciplined populace** 
the power of dHermining questions of 
law. Should a doubt occur ih any par- 
ticular case as to the common pr'acttce 
of the country, either in agricultural 
or commercial affairs, an easy eitpedi- 


ent may be resorted to for obtaining 
information. Persons of experience and 
knowledge maybe examifted as witness- 
es ; they may thus be called upon to 
explain to the court every circumstance 
comu'Cted with theij> particular affairs 
in the mosi ample and satisfactory man* 
ner. There seem« to be no necessity, 
therefore, for hazarding, with this view, 
the introduction of a jury, who are not 
unlv to give information, but to pro- 
nounce juijgmcnt. In the state of im- 
prov<*mcnt to which England attained, 
both in agriculture and commerce, du- 
ring the course of the last century, the 
law-merchant, as established by Lord 
Mansfield, would have been equally 
well constructed by a person of his 
emipent talents, with or without the 
assistance of a jury In the circum- 
stances of England, a code of this kind 
became indispensable ; and nothing w 
more certain, than that when a ()(’innud 
for such a commodity exists, it will, 
in one shape or other, be effectually 
answered. It is a common remark, 
that grAt talents are usually called 
forth by some singular conjuncture of 
affairs, and it is not less true, that the 
effectual demands of society in science, 
literature, or the arts, will at all times 
be amply supplied. Lord Mansfield, 
by means of his own wonderful saga- 
city and penetration, aided by the 
knowledge which be must have recei- 
ved in the shape of evidence, might 
have secured the great objects which 
he actually accomplished, -although a 
Jury had never been allowed to sjiare 
with him the functions connected with 
the administration of justice. 

The advantages to be derived, from 
intercourse betwixt the Jinlges and 
the jury, to the political sentiments of 
the people, seem be very question- 
able. It must always be recollected, 
that the state of knowledge in this 
country is at present very mttch ad- 
vanced— that information is very gene- 
rally diffused among all cksse 8 --»that; 
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it is possessed in a high degree hy the 
mercantile b*. dy, ai-d that many indivi* 
duals of this cl..;s who may be called on 
to serve as jurors will be lutle disposed 
to yield eilhej in point of rank, or 
attiunmciiis, to judges who arc to 
instruct them. But unless the judges 
sliall posvscss a very decided supeiionty 
over the juiois, the inicrcoiirse which 
is now^ to be so greatly extended, in- 
stead of proving favourable in a politi- 
cal point of vi». vv, may have, ‘juile a 
contrary effect A nearer acquaint- 
ance \\ iih rhe judges, who are general- 
ly, and v.iihout much enquiry, lielie 
ved to be liRii of great learning and 
attainments, may not Imjiicss junes 
Avith a much higher opinion of their 
characters, than they already enter- 
tain. As to the infusion of sound po- 
litical principles into the middling and 
lower orders, it is difliciilt to see how 
the introduction of jury trial sliould 
have any considerable effect in this 
point of \k vv. The bench siirely is 
not the prop- r cluuuiel for communi- 
cating iiiferrnation on such topics ; 
and judges, from their habits, are not, 
perhaps, the most enlightened or ac> 
cumpli^hed politicians. 

It Is coijfessed on all hands, even by 
those who contend most strenuously 
for*the introduction of jury trial, that 
the experiment will be attended wuth 
considerable hazard, and that the law 
of England, to which juries have been 
so long known, has made various and 
imporunt provisions for avoiding the 
misej^ievoub consequences with which 
their interference may often be attend- 
ed.'^ — “ The contrivance of the plead- 
ings of litigants during the rise and 
progress of the law of England was 
calculated, it has been justly remark- 
ed, to separate theiacts from the law 
of the case, to ascertain all material 
facts in which tlie parties agree, and 
to leave nothing but the facts upon 

Vide “ Con 


which they dmer, for tlic consideration 
of the jury. The most acute and la- 
boured logic was employed for this 
])urpose ; and as the court retained the 
uncontrouled direction of what evi- 
dence should bo admitted at the trial, 
juries had no means of impairing the 
system of the law by arbiiiary or irre- 
gular decisions. Even the considera- 
tion of the fact, in cases of nicety, w'as 
tuktn from the jury, and if the circum- 
stances proved by the witiusses wore 
ihouglit to be true, but attended with 
diflicultv in point of inference, whe- 
ther .suflicient or not to make out the 
case of the party founding on them, 
his autagoidst might admit the truth 
oi the circiimstance.s proved, but de- 
mur as to their sufficiency to support 
the conclusion ; and the merits of this 
demurrer belonged solely to tliv judges 
to try, who thus assumed to themselves 
the proper functions of tiic jury Be- 
sides this, the liberties taken of re- 
manding juries to re-considcr their ver- 
dicts when misaiisfact(jry to the court 
— the oppoituiii^ given to juries to 
interrupt their dehbcriitions, and to 
come to the court for advice — ll)c ta- 
king verdicts for random sums, to be 
afterwards modified by the court, on 
the report of arbiters or accompiantg 
—the setting aside the verdict, when 
given contrary to the direction of the 
judge in matter of law, or even when 
thought contrary to the evidence in 
matter of la^t, in order to allow of a 
new trial of the cause, must have ope- 
rated po^rfully in training juries to 
that becoming exercise of their import- 
ant functions, which produced no dia- 
turbaace or impediment to the pro- 
gressive improvement and eystemali- 
zing of the law. 

“ Above all, however, the necessity 
of unanimity to found a valid verdict, 
(a requisite that is generally thought to 
liaye been introduced by the king’s 

Jilcrntions/’ &c. 
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judges,) must have contributed power 
fully to make jiiiies attend dutifully to 
the charge of the bench, and proceed 
to a temperate and a patient disciis-iiou 
of th^‘ evidence with a view to mutual 
conviction. Where a majonty is to 
decide, and tiie matter in dispute i^ 
merely a civil inteiest, and there is no 
audience nor spectators to awe and 
controiil, the discussion will naturally 
be short, and the object of it victory, 
and a speedy decision of the business. 
LI euce loquricity and confnlence, and 
disregard to authority, will be much 
more fivonred, than where every jiirj''* 
man knows that he must convince 
others, or be himself convinced ; where, 
of course, he must bring with him a 
disposition to doubt of his own ideas, 
as well as to question tViose of otlicrs ; 
and wheic he must look with eagerness 
and anxiety to the direction of the 
court, as tlic most promising source 
from which the unanimity desired may 
be attained. 

These considerations, and many 
others which are stated by the learned 
and ingenious author, show the diffi- 
cnhics which occur in the management 
of juries in England, and the unfitness 
of thr- machine for executing the func- 
tions ( iitrustcd to it, unless its move- 
ments be conducted with the greatest 
circunr.])oction, and limited -with the 
utmost care. But if it be true that 
nnanimiit/ among the jurors is requi- 
red to give value and efficacy to their 
interference, this circunistapce of itself 
must form a great and fatal objection 
to the institution. It will be necessary 
to consider this subject with some at- 
tention, not on account of any difficul- 
ties which it naturally p»efionls, but 
because sundry ingenious attempts have 
been made to involve the subject in no 
small degree of mystery. 

When we talk of securing unan'imi- 
* ty in the verdicts of the juries, the first 
question w'hicli occurs is,-— Can this 
unanimity be attained Under any 


circumstances, or by the farce of any 
provisions which mny be adoptcil \ It 
is itnpoj'sible to avthd remarking, tUnL 
the rn-itters which are .subiuittccl to the 
th^c’sion of a jiiiy mnst, in gefu'ral, he 
Oi /» doubtful rmtufe, and, of cou'‘Se, 
sucii as to produce a dilTerence of opi- 
nion. Can it be supposed then, that 
in such case:., twelve ordinary men, 
selected at random, and who, in all 
probability, Iiave no C{>minon princi- 
ples of ita zoning, and no establislied 
maxims to whicfl lliey cm refi r, siiall 
agree iii their estimate of the evi- 
der/ce ? Can we, in such cases, ex- 
pect real unanimity ? Such a hypothe- 
sis appears absurrl, and seems to be 
abindoiicd even by those who are most 
attached to the English Tney 

do noc pretend that real xniunhmty 
he obtained ; they even avow mat this 
is not the object of tl eir pursuit ; but. 
they maintain that an attempt io se- 
cure, even an apparent unanimity, will 
naturally lead to discussion, and that 
this is the great object of the regulation 
upon wiiich they so eagerly insist. It 
must be confessed, liowcver, that this 
indirect and clumsy way of securing 
discussion ir* liable to many obvious 
obj.'ctioris, and that if discussion be 
the objcci really in view, it mighty be 
obtained by some method more simple 
and less objectionable It deserves 
remark also, with reference to this 
view of the .subject, that in no other 
instance in which mtm are call'll upon 
to deliberate together and to pronounce 
a decision, is this unanimity, ci*even 
the form of it, requiied. It is no: ex- 
pected from thecourts of la w, although 
the most important points of jurispru- 
dence are to be settled by their judg- 
ments ; nor is it required in the legis- 
lature, although * he most interesting 
questions of national policy are to be 
fixed by the votes of the mcmb(?r^. Tt 
is not required from the court y even 
by the act recently passed, which, al- 
though it demands unanimity in th-' 
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jury, permits a difference of opinion on 
the bench, and provides, that when two 
judges chanced to be present and difler 
in opinion, that of the presiding judge 
shall be adopted The fact is, that 
this extraordinary requisite is demand- 
ed ONLY in the case of juries ; and up- 
on what pnnciple a departure from the 
ordinary rule can be j list » Bed in this 
instance, it seems impoasiblt to disco- 
ver. 

It has been pretended, indeed, that 
nothing less than the unanimous opi- 
nion of twelve men formn the real 
test of truth ; but such a proposi 
tiou could have been hazarded only 
by ptrsous utterly incapable of rcfiec' 
tion. Truths in the strict and abstract 
sense oi the word, cannot be secured 
in any legal discussion whatever | all 
that IS fought, or can be obtained, in 
such inatancesjisa mere approximation, 
or a strong probability. The opinion 
of twelve mtn can never form a test of 
truth— -for these tw'elve men may err, 
and may form an opinion much more 
erroncouii than that which is ihaintain- 
ed by a smaller number. In seeking 
the test of truth, why are wc satisiied 
witii the joint opinion of twelve men I 
-f-why do wc not require that of a 
greater numbtr, whicli would certain- 
ly larnoimt to a nearer approximaiio7i 
to that absolute truth which is so vain- 
ly demanded by the theorists who sup- 
port this grand practical absurdity ? 
But even if the joint opinions of twelve 
men, formed in reality a test of truth 
altogether unquestionable, it is evident, 
from our experience of human nature, 
that in no question, which is in itself 
dcbateable,can such a test be obtained. 
Real unanimity, even if it could be se- 
emed, would be no certain test of truth; 
but, in point of faCt, it never can be 
expected, 

W hen twelve, or any greater number 
of men are asstmbled together to deli- 
berate upon an iutiiciUe question either 
of fact or law, it is probable that some 


of them will possess considerable ad- 
vantages over their brethicn in dexte- 
rity of reasoning. They will ( mplo) 
such advantaiTCb, of course, to bring 
over their coadjutors to their own opi- 
nions. A verdict, apparently iinaui' 
mous, may thus be obtained ; but it 
is evident that if in this manner the 
seeming concurrence of opinion is se- 
cured, the imaginary advantages de- 
rived from the conjmon sense and sa- 
gacity of twelve ordinary men are 
entirely forfeited, if the majority are 
brought over by the s(-phisms of the 
minority, the opinion which is deliver- 
ed on the wht»le is m fact the opinion 
of this minority ; and it were just as 
well that the subtle and technical rca- 
soningof the judge, against whichthere 
seems to bt so strong a prejudice, 
should be at once adopted.— But dis- 
cussion, it is said, is promoted in this 
way. It may be answered, that the 
proper place for discussion is not the 
jury box but the court, where, in ge- 
neral, quite enough of debate occurs ; 
and if any number of the jurors are 
not convinced by the reasonings of the 
bar and the charge of the judge, it is 
not likely that they will be much in- 
fluenced by the arguments of their 
brethren- The discussion of doubtful 
points among such persons as the 
jurors, will tend very little to a ren^ 
agreement, unless this desirable result 
be promoted by other considerations, 
such as the/uatural indolence ol indi- 
viduals, and a fear of that imprison- 
ment which the court has it in itw 
power to inflict. I'licre are few in- 
stances in which such persons as jury- 
men begiu to argue oil disputed points, 
and at last arrive of themselves at a 
conclusion in which they all concur ; 
the general result of debates among 
such persons is to widen their differ- 
ences, aud to conflrm each of them in 
the opinions which they held at the out^ 
set. It seems probable, thert(ore, that 
jurors, after being allowed to amuse 
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llierv'iselves with argument and discus- 
sion for such a length of time as maj 
auit their own ta^te, will, upon their 
separation, he more firmly convinced, 
each of his own opinion, than at the 
beginning, f they are to be brought 
to unanimity on ‘uich subjects, there- 
ftire, this object must bt* accomplished 
by other means than by that conviction 
which they are expected to derive from 
the arguments of their associates. The 
fear of disgrace on account of absurd 
obstinacy may indeed have some influ* 
ence ; but the dread of that imp»ison~ 
ment, for twelve hours, or even for a 
loiUM'r period, which the court may at 
its di cretum infiict, must operate with 
a more powerful clFect, The umnimity, 
however, which may he pioduccdfrom 
such motives as these is no real una- 
nimity at all ; it implies nothing more 
than a degrading submission to the in- 
fluence ol force or fear, and affords 
evidence only of the base com}>ronsise 
vviiich the juror has been compelled to 
maKe with hi.i conscience. — 'rhe jury, 
we arc told, however, will thus be 
compelled to look to the direction of 
the bench as rhe true source of the de- 
sired unanimity. But if they do so, 
it is the bench and not the jury which 
decides the cause. Suppose the jury 
were bound to submit without qualiii^ 
cation to the directions of the bench, 
is it not evident that tlvcir intervention 
would be merely nominal ? This is 
quite clear ; and it follow^, of course, 
that III 60 far as the jury, for the sake 
of obtaining a noniiiial unanimity, do 
actually submit in this manner, they 
form a mere incumbrance upon, and 
an useless and clumsy appendage to, 
the court. 

The result of the whole aeemo to 
be— that the discussion among the 
jurors, which is so much desired, will 
lead either to an abject submission to 
the court, to a feigned concurrence in 
the opinion of the most artful and 


wrangling of their number, or to a 
hasty and disgraceful abandonment of 
the opinions of individiAls, that they 
may escape the severities with which 
they are threatened, jin none of these 
ca.scs, therefore, cai» we have the de* 
sired test of truth, viz the unbiassed 
and candid opinions of twelve or more 
ordinary men ; but, on the contrary^ 
we shall have the opinion either of the 
court, or vif a wrangling minority, im- 
posed upfn us as tlie verdict of the 
jury. When a rh ijority of the jurors 
retire with a dilferent opinion from 
that whicli is entertained by some 
others who may be nioie obstinate, 
they will either submit irum the fear of 
a long confinement — or from over per- 
suasion— or th.-y will not submu at all; 
if ttiey" yield from fear they violate 
their oaths ; if from over persuasion, 
we have, instead of the verdict of a 
majonty, the opinions of tlie minority ; 
and if they do not submit at all, and a 
new trial is required, the proposed re» 
gulaiion becomes altogether useless and 
inefncient. In no view, therefore, in 
which this subject can be considered, 
does the provision to secure unanimity 
appear to be justifiable. 

It has been observed, however, that 
« where a majority is to decide, and the 
matter in dispute is merely a civil inte- 
rest, and there is no audience of spec- 
tators to awe or controuh the discus- 
sion will naturally be short, and the 
object of it victory, and speedy deci- 
sion of the business. Hence loqua- 
city and confidence and disregard to 
authority will be much more favour- 
ed, than where every juryman knows 
that he must convince others or bi? 
convinced himself — where, of course, 
he must bring with him a disposition 
to doubt of his own ideas a$ well as 
to question tliose of others— -and where 
he must look with eageniess and anxi- 
ety to the direction of the comrt^ as the 
most promising source from which untt- 
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nimity may be obtained. Theoe ob- 
servations are inoonioiip, but they arc 
by no means iolid. The loquacity and 
coniidcnce which are so much and so 
ju.'tly dreaded, ,eaii be produced, one 
should think, ui the midst of chsciission 
alone. But those who seem most to 
dread this h)qiiacity and confidence, 
are the very persons who contend for 
disc?mio?i amonfr jurors ; they appear 
thus to be very inconsistent in their 
reasonings. In illustration <rf what has 
just been said, it may be remarked, that 
the great object of exertion at the bar 
is to convince ; and it is notorious that 
loquacity and conlidence among law- 
yers are extremely common. Such 
qualities are, in fact, produced by the 
necessity of that very discussion which 
is demanded from the jurors; they 
could never be displayed if the majo 
rity of the jury were to decide. There 
would he no room in such circum- 
stances for discussion ; and, of course, 
there would be no cause for the display 
of that confidence and loquacity, and 
that desire of victory, which are so 
much dreaded. 

As to the modesty and diffidence, 
which, it has been said, will result from 
the proposed regulation respectinguna- 
nimity, it may be safely affirmed, that 
these valuable qualities >vould be ac- 
quired in a much higher degree if the 
majority alone were to decide. The re- 
sponsibility attached to each individual 
opinion would thus bo much greater—- 
the clanger of giving it with confidence 
wowld be much more strongly impress- 
ed on the mind-— .and every one of the 
juiors would be inclined to the exercise 
of a becoming modesty and hesitation. 
r>y requiring unanimity, on the other 
hand, every scope is afforded for confi- 
dence and obstinacy, except in so far as 
the e xpression of individualopimon may 
be checked by the dread of a protract- 
ed cQnfincmeut. When the anxiety of 


the jurors to be guided by the direc- 
tions of the court shall induce any in- 
dividual of llieir number to abandon hi^ 
own sentiments and conviction, it mast 
render the jury a if not. a dan- 

gerous, instrument in the hands of the 
court. 

'The author to whom vve have so 
often referred remarks,’*' “ that there 
are many things, in our situation in 
Scotland, that render it difficult and 
embarrassing to adopt some of those 
peculiarities whicli niipear to be of the 
greatest consequence to the successful 
use of jury trial in civil <'au-.es. Our 
custom, in particular, of deciding on 
crimes by a simple majority, aided by 
the consideration that, notwit li^tand- 
ing the appaient unanimity of English 
juries, there must, probably, be a se- 
cret minority of persons who ditler, or 
at least doubt of the verdict, might 
probably render any enactment that 
juries in civil causes must be unani- 
mous not a little unpahuable. Scots- 
men have not, as yet, liad generally to 
consider, that the oaths of judges and 
jurymen are to be faithful, patient, and 
diligent, in forming an opinion, but 
not to form a clear and undoubliiig 
opinion, or to be obstinate in any opi- 
nion, which, from the nature of liuman 
affairs, is necessarily liable to error ; 
and hence, in general, overlooking 
that openness to conviction, and that 
due and becoming diffidence in their 
own opiiiibns, and that deference to 
authority^ which form a most import- 
ant parr of the character of the coti- 
acientious juryman, especially, where 
law is implicated in the discussion, they 
confound the exacting of unanimity 
with requiring a compromise of their 
oaths.'' 

Upon this pass.ige it may, in general, 
be observed, that the duty of jurors, 
as prescribed by their oaths, is to give 
t heir opinions on the evidence, and , 
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of course, to pruard against a bias from 
any tlung whiLli is external lo ilicir 
own minds. It is their duty, there- 
fore, not tu be influenced by a wrang- 
ling or conceited minority — for if they 
are under such influence, tiie judgment 
of tlie minority alone is obtained. It 
is no less their duty not to pay defer- 
ence to the court beyond their own 
rea^^'on and conviction — for if they do 
«o, tfiey art guilty of perjury. If 
again, they ael from fear of the con- 
fint^ment which may be inflicted up(»n 
tin rn, they also commit perjury ; they 
are lionnd, m short, to give their own 
opinions, fieelv and ikliherately form- 
ed, vviiluml yit'ldmg to any influence 
wliatever. It must be presumed, that 
honest and respectable men (and of 
sue It alone ought juiies to be compo- 
sed) will, ulien acting under the sanc- 
tion of fin oaih, give a fair and candid 
opinion ; hut the discuNSion which is 
bO mncli desired — the di'ference to tlie 
court which is expecti d — the artificial 
unanimity, indeed, in whatever way 
produced, must form a check upon 
their conduct, and prevent them from 
giving an unljMS'^ed judgment. Every 
method by which it may be proposed 
to restrain them tends more or less to 
a violation of their oaths. 

I'lie learned and ingenious author 
seems to he perfectly aware of the ob- 
jections which liave been urged against 
Ida plan, and notices one of tliem in 
the following terms; “ I t^is often stated, 
as a gross and insupportable incongrui- 
ty, that a majority should be sufficient 
to condemn a person to the gallows, 
and unanimity be requisite to settle a 
fact on which a matter of property 
depends. Bnt the true view of the 
nuvlLer is this. That among fair men, 
there is no doubt a criminal case will 
meet with a serious consideration ; and 
where there is room for doubt, the 
leaning and tlic vote will alwayvS go 
m favour of the culprit. The ques- 


tion there is, merely, whether guilt is 
proved ; and if discussion is not called 
for by the requisite of/ unanimity, the 
greater is the change that a majo- 
rity may not have j^erccived proof of 
gmit, and, of couivic, will vote for an 
acquittal. Whereas, if unanimity were 
required, those who saw evidence of 
guilt, would be compelled by their 
oaths to endeavour to convert the rest 
to ihrir opinion, as to which, other- 
wise, tln^y would be very indifferent 
whether it became the successful opi- 
nion or not. On the other hand, in 
civil interests, people are apt to indulge 
their own views of things, and subject 
the law to their own crude notions of 
general justice, and the rules of evi- 
dence to fancitul presumptions from 
character and opinions ; and a power- 
ful coDtroul is requisite to compel a 
sound, patient, and dispassionate coiisi- 
dciation, and to countervail rashness, 
presumption, opinionativeness, and lo- 
quacity. The great object is to in- 
i' me into the jury, that all and each 
arc r^jponsiMe for the soundness of 
the veuhet, and that their duty is by 
no means satisfied, by making up each 
his own mind conscientiously. A sen- 
timent of this sort disposes every jury- 
man to the most temperate considera- 
tion, both of what strikes himselfj and 
of what he observes weighs with others, 
and, of course, to the formation of a 
right verdict, and to a general concur- 
rence in it. Accordingly, it was to 
the requisite of unanimity that Lord 
Ashburton chiefly ascribed the pi*e- 
dominance of temperate and able men 
in juries (see Lord Stanhope on the 
rights of juries) ; and it has been 
thought, with no small probability, 
thateven themoderation of the English 
in their political factions, and their 
circumspection to all projects of ia- 
novatioiu are in some degn^e to be as- 
cribed to the habits thus engendered 
on the national character.** 
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This reasoning is plausible, but 
unsatisfactory. It seems to be implied, 
even in the ai\(ument of the author, 
that unanimity Cannot be obtained but 
by undue means), or by a sort of com- 
pulsion. We miwt, therefore, in all 
cases, be contented to receive either the 
opinion of the majority or that of the 
minority; but that of the majority, 
although it may not be irue^ is always 
more probable than thai of the mino- 
rity It 18 taken in crimiml cases; 
and, by the practice of Scotland, a 
majority of o)ie only is required. The 
learned author, indeed, presumes, that 
if in a criminal case, the evidence be 
unsatisfactory to prove the guilt of 
the accused, it will appear in this light 
to the majority ; that is, he presumes, 
the majority will be in the right Even 
this, however, is but a slender pre- 
iumption, when it is considered how 
narrow a majority is required. But 
on the hypothesis, that in every cri- 
minal case where the evidence for the 
prosecutor is not clear to prove the 
guilt of the accused, the majority will 
consider it as unsatisfactory, he thinks 
it a great advantage that, in such a 
case, they are not bound to convince 
the minority, who may be persuaded 
of the guilt of the pannel. This is all 
verj^ well, when it ii supposed that the 
majority take a favourable view of the 
case for the accused ; but reverse the 
hypothe&is, (and such a case often 
happens) and suppose that the majo* 
rity see the guilt of the accused while 
the n^iiiority are blind to it. If a ma- 
jority of one only, may be wrong, (and 
surely this is not a violent supposition) 
would it not be a very great advan- 
tage, upon the general principles of this 
author, that they should be compelled 
to bring the minority round to their 
opinions, or be unable to give a cou- 
demnatory verdict against trie culprit ? 
flirhy then is the opinion of the majo- 
rity held sufficient in every case of 


a cnmiual nature ? For this very obtv 
oua reason, that the minority would, 
under any other circumstances, have an 
entire controul over the majority, and 
might thus ( even if one individual alone 
stood out) have as much influence in 
forming the verdict as the m ijor part 
of the jurors. To bestow eflcctual 
power to do mischief in such a case, 
it is only necessary to give one or 
more individuals the rigiit of piutnig 
a negative on the proceedings ; even 
one obsiinate and refractory iimividual 
it tliua enables to controul, by his 
single opinion, that ol all his asitoci- 
ates. This is the reason why a ma- 
jority is allowed to decide in crimi- 
nal cases ; and it is not, tiieretore, 
from any superior advantages which 
the majority are supposed to possess in 
discovering the UDwccnce of tiic ac- 
custd, or the imprriections ot the evi- 
dence brought against him, that their 
verdict is taken as decisive m criminal 
cases, but from the presumption, which 
is perfectly natural, of their superior 
advantages in disco von ug tlie real me- 
rits of the case, whether the result of 
their opinion be /ur ox ilie ac- 

cused. It is because their judgment 
is universally imagined to be more con- 
formable to the justice and truth of 
the case, that it is received without 
contradiction, and not from ary re- 
fined theory that they will be more 
favourable to the prisoner than the 
minority might have been. But if 
the opinion of the majority be re- 
ceived without hesitation in criminal 
cases, because it is supposed to be the 
trus or correct opinion, why should 
not the same thing happen in civil 
cases ? It is said, indeed, that men 
are more disposed in civil than in 
criminal cases to indulge their own 
views, and to disregard all direction 
and authority. It may be asked, 
however, if it be not for the purpose 
of getting the views of the jury, 
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distinguished from those of the court, 
to whar end arc juries convened ? So 
far it from bcinp^ just to say, that, 
in c’vii cascs, juricfi will be more prone 
to exercise their own judgment, and 
to indulge their own partialities, than 
in cases of a criminal nature ; that in 
the latter they will lie more certainly 
disposed, than in any other instance, to 
give way to their own feelings, and to 
judge erroneously It in feeling that, 
for the most part, leads men astray, and 
encourages a<ieparture from strict rules 
or established formalities ; and it is 
manifest that- this feeling will exercise 
the strongest controul in that class of 
eases which are chiefly calculated to 
call it forth. There can be no com- 
parison, m this respect, b<‘twixt actions 
of a civil and a criminal nature. In 
both cases, however, tliere is equally 
the sanction of an oath to compel men 
to discharge their duty ; and it may 
reasonably be presumed that tins strong 
obligation will have due weight, in 
every instance, with the respectable 
men to whose candid and deliberate 
consideration the questions occurring 
in courts of law are submitted. As 
to the notion of this author— that by 
reqe. ' j.ig una irnity the whole of the 
juror, are made responsible for the 
soundness of the verdict — it would, 
perliaps, be more proper to say — that 
in this manner they become responsi- 
ble for its artificial unanimity — a qua- 
lity, which, as it can nevdr be secured 
but by undue efforts from without— 
by over persuasion— by authority— or 
by fear — seems no less inconsistent with 
the soundness of the judgment, than 
injurious to the honour and distressing 
to the conscience of the juror. 

A strange attempt has been made 
to prove that jurors may salely give a 
sort of formal concurrence to verdicts, 
of which, in their consciences, they do 
not approve. To judge of this point, 
we must look to the words of the oath 
which is to be taken by every juryman. 


By this oath, he is bound “ to give a 
true verdict according to the evidence/^ 
It seems very clear ithat the word 
« verdict,^' in this /ilace, whatever 
may be its meaning other occasions, 
must signify the opinion of the indivi- 
dual juror, and not that of the whole 
jury 'rhe juior is sw nm to give this 
verdict or opinion ; and it is manifest, 
that although he may concur c>r yield 
to the opinion of the majority, he f'lin- 
not be snid, in point of fact, to ^ive 
such opinion, nor can he be sworn to 
the performance of such a duty. iSut 
he is compelled by his oath, also, to 
ivc a ‘‘ true verdict and even, if by 
is concurrence in the opinion of the 
majority, it were to be held that, in the 
sense of the oath, he gives his^ oton opi- 
nion, how is he to be saiisiied that he 
cot'curs in a true opinion or verdict ? If 
hethusconcur,wdiilethe matter appears 
doubtful to him, or the opinions of his 
brethren are, according to his views, 
erroneous, the verdict, in hp fair csti* 
mation, is obviously not a irj^e but a 
/hlse vJrdict j it may not only appear 
false to hm, but be really a false ver- 
dict ill Itself. The law does not de- 
clare that the opinion of the majority 
is, by necessary presumption, a tru^ 
opinion — fur if it did so, it would re- 
quire that opinion aloncy and wduld 
never demand unanimity either real or 
apparent. How then can the juror 
when he submits (supposing him en- 
titled to do sol to the opinion of the 
majority, say tnat he has delivert-d a 
true verdict ; an opinion which ij^true, 
either as it appears to himself — iis it is 
in point of fact— or as it is considered 
by the law under which he acts ? There 
is no ambiguity in this instance— no 
room for construction ; but even if 
there were, it wohld be bad policy, in 
making a new law. to introduce an 
oath at all equivocal in its import. 
The juror, that he may comply with 
his oath and satisfy his conscicncci 
must give his oiin opinion and nothing 
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tlse ; for if he act otliervvise he com- 
mits perjury. It is true, indeed, that 
the jury are bWind, “ well and truly 
to try the mat^r at issue,’* as well as 
to give a true veVlict, according to the 
evidence ; the ori^ branch of the oath 
prescribes, that they sh:'ll lend an at- 
tentive ear lo all tlie statements and 
arguments which may be reguhirly 
submitted in the course of the pro- 
ceedings — to those of the parties — of 
the judge, and of their brethfcj* of the 
jury. But this is not the whole oath 
—for they are bound also to give 
a “ true verdict,** that is, to give their 
own true and candid opinion. 'Ehc 
juror, therefore, is bound to give his 
opinion according to the evulence ; 
but how can it be contended that be 
discharges this part of his duty by ac- 
ceding to the opinion of any number 
of his brethren ? How can he think 
that the opinion of another is « accord- 
ing to the evidence,** when that opinion 
differs from his own as to this same evi- 
dence ? The mere statement of such a 
question shews the absurdity of the 
whole argument, 

A distinction has, indeed, been ab- 
surdly taken betwixt the language of 
the act of parliament, which demands, 
that juries shall be ‘‘ agreed in their 
verdicts,** and the term “ unanimity,** 
as applied to these verdicts. The wwds 
of the act, it is said, do not require that 
the verdict should be “ unaiiimous,’* 
but only that tlic jurors who dissent 
should agree** to the verdict given 
by the majority. But if, by the words 
of the act, it be intended that jurors 
shall merely acfuiesce in the opinions of 
a majority of their bi^hren, it is evi- 
dent that no'real unanimity ispmposed, 
while an unneceaimry violation of the 
oath taken by the jitrors is hazarded. 
The juror, by mvreiy acqtiMdtig in, or 
j^n^lcling iOyi\i^ notions of his associates, 
returns a verdict which, to him, must 
appear to be false. There is no possi- 
bility, in abort, of avoiding the abeur- 


ditios and perjuries arising out of the 
regul.itMns which exist in England. 

Ir is very tiue, that n the'. < nlight- 
oned country, little d ffioiilty is felt 
on the subje.'t, riud thi‘ practice is 
contimnnj without inter r ption tjrcom- 
pLiiiit ; hut It *.hMuM never b(‘ for- 
gt-tieii, that men are viiy much the 
creatures of habit, nnt only as to tireir 
pleasures, but, n, many taivs, evf-n as 
to their u.ural actions ; an ! that an 
absurd and imnioi.il pr*etice xUiicIi 
has been long e-.tah]islu'd. aiu! in which 
all leave more or less parlieip.Ued, 
mu^t lose much of it*)- deformity it' 
the eyes of thosr to whom ii has be- 
come famili-r. It is well known, how- 
ever, that Englisfi Junes have often, 
under rhe pres- nt constitution, been 
reduce<l to the rno-»t despicable sijifts, 
and evtii to open perjuries, T*he evi!*! 
arivi absiirdit es of th ? practice, indeed, 
have almost become proverbial. A 
single case may be stieclcd by way of 
illus; ration Two men were tn^d for 
stealing a sum of money in coin ; and 
as the jury had determined that the 
one should sufI r, and the other be res- 
cued, they found tlie first guilty of 
stealing the money, about guineas, 
and the otlun gudty of stealing iO 
pieces ('f met.ll woitli 9s. 'i'lns ver- 
dict, false upon tiu' face of it, wnas re- 
ceived and acted upon. 

It is known to tho-e who are at all 
conversant in the history of the Eng- 
lish law, thSt this quality of unanimity 
was not required in the verdicts of 
juries until a period comparatively re- 
cent. The salutary power of taking 
the verdict of a majority remained till 
near the reign of Edward the Third, 
Then, imfoitunaiely, in defiance both 
of precedent and reason, ttie judges 
agreed that a verdict of less than twelve 
men was no verdict at all —When we 
consider the present practice of Eng- 
1 and, thcrfdnre, we find that it is fi aught 
with absurdities, and even with perju- 
ries ; and if wo look to the ancient 
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Usages of this people, so illustrious in 
many respe('ls, we discover that their 
old laws did not iii any way count(?- 
iiance the impolitic regulation winch 
so eager an attempt has been made to 
introduce into tins country. 

l.ei uiy take still another view of 
the jmy, and suppose one of them iu- 
teresu'd in the qwe^uion at issue. This 
may happen a tljou>and ways without 
its iKing known to the party entitled, 
on that account, to offer an objection. 
The juror may he sccietU moved by 
hatred or friendship, fear or hope. If 
he have an athlelir constitution, with 
an unfeeling mind — no very uncom- 
mon union — lie may lak‘ little share 
in the discussion of doubtful points 
with his colleagues, but may content 
himself with J^ignifying to them that 
he has made up his mind, and if they 
will not agice with him, they must 
try to exhaust him, for he will not 
give up his opinion. 1 hi- lasts for 
six, tvsclve, filtocii, t\v(‘iuy hours ; and 
if the strength of this one man be 
greater, or Ins appetite less trouble- 
some, than tliosc of bis colleagues, he 
carries his point, and the verdict, against 
the opinion and conscience ot the other 
elevtMi. 'fliere is reason to suspect 
that tills is no uncommon case. Every 
attorney knov/s, tliat if he can hut de- 
pend on one or two of the jury for 
suiricicMit stubbornness to serve his 
client, he needs nm care for the rest. 
In such a transaction, ton or eleven 
out of the jury are inevitably perjured. 
Instead of a “ true verdict according 
to the evidence,’’ they give what their 
consciences tell them is a hilse one, 
and contrary to it ; and to this crime 
the lavv itself, which ought to punish 
it, compel) them. 

An autlior, who has had much prac- 
tical c'lpefiencc in the business of jury 
trials in England, remarks, that ** tlic 
unanimity rctpiived prevents the speedy 


administration of justice, by frequent- 
ly causing unnecessary delay in long 
and vain endeavours tcycivercomc un- 
reasonable or interei^d obstinacy ; 
and still more, by inl/oducing a mo- 
dern practice manifelily illegal and in- 
jurious to the suitors, that of dischar- 
ging a jury who cannot agree, and 
deferring the trial to a future occasion. 
It also incurs the danger of a small 
minority, even of owe, dictating the 
verdict. |It induces restraint and suf^' 
firing for a purpose to which tuey 
should never beemployed — to influence 
a judicial opinion. It icquires also the 
exi'iteiice of the high moral improba-* 
bility, that, incases of difficulty, twelve 
men should be fairly and hona fide 
unanimous in their decision, and tends 
to place jurymen in a most awkward 
dilemma.’^ 

It is true, indeed, that by the act 
lately passed for introducing jury trial, 
111 civil causes, into Scotland, the same 
compulsitors are not to be applied 
here as in England ; it was foreseen 
that such a course of proceeding would 
not be endured in this part of the is- 
land, We are to have, however, in 
the words of the learned author so 
often referred to, “ a sufficient com- 
pulsitor from a long inclosure,”* that 
18, by the confinement of the jury for 
tw'clve hours, and a longer space if 
tlie judge shall think fit, in order that 
he may prevail upon them to be una^ 
niniQUS. If the jury do not at last 
agree, a new trial is to be resorted to. 
On considering this scheme, it iri ob- 
vious, that in so far as the compulsi- 
tor operates, all the objections which 
liave been already offered against an 
attempt to compel unanimity, apply 
with full force, while, by the above re- 
gulation, the jury “is to be abandoned, 
in thia particular, entirely to th^ dis- 
cretion of the court. In proportion, 
thareforc, as the compulsitor is lenient, 
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it will prove ineffectu,il, and as a new 
trial is granted when unanimity can 
not be obtainftA in the first instance, 
the saving of Njliardship to the jury 
must be comperbated in trouble and 
cxpence to the litigants 

** Remove the requisite of unanimi- 
ty/' says the learned author of the 
Considerations," “ and require only 
secrecy as to the opinions of the jury- 
men the whole machine is didocated. 
Every juryman then knows ^he busi- 
ness will be finished when each has 
made up his own opinion ; so, for the 
most part, he attends only to procure 
satisfaction to himself, and feels little 
anxiety for any thing farther. If, 
however, he is ambitious of takinjj a 
lead in the private discussions, his va- 
nity finds still a considerable gratifi* 
cation in carrying a majority of his 
brethren with him, though the public 
should not learn the achievement for 
a time ; and the gratification is not 
lessened, should the verdict run coun- 
ter to the directions of the bench 5 
and if the leader is at all corrifpt, the 
secrecy is a desirable cover against de- 
tection. The Bar, again, discovering 
that the juries, though taken from the 
mass of the public, arc courts inclined 
to act according to their own ideas of 
law* and expediency, address them as 
an appellate jurisdiction from the bench ; 
and the judfgc finding, from the ver 
diets, that the rules of law and evi« 
dence are often neglected, or sacrifi 
ced to the conceits of the uninformed, 
or tht declamations of the bar, his ex- 
ertions are damped, and his functions 
performed with languor or dissatisfac- 
tion. But a dismissal after a long 
trial, tedious inclo8ure» and painfm 
but fruitless discussion to obtain una- 
nimity, can have noilfe of those perni- 
cious consequences. Labour lost, ex* 


pence thrown away, parties disappoint- 
ed, must always be objects of painful 
contemplation. The obloquy due to 
conceit, obtusenessjoropinionativeness, 
must always be an object of dread. 
Such mortifications, whether the re- 
sult be the calling of another jury, or 
the resorting to a trial by an act and 
commission, every jury must be solicit- 
ous to avoid." 

Here is a faithful picture of the 
difficulties which way, and probably 
mtiAf, be encountered in the manage- 
ment of this new instrument for the 
administration of justice But if una- 
nimity bein truth an unattainable thing, 
and if, at the same time, this quality 
be deemed essential to the efficiency 
of juries, the fair inference seems to 
be, not that we should have juries in- 
cumbered with so absurd a provibion, 
but that we should have no juries in 
civil causes at all. It is true, indeed, 
that the expedient is to be tried in 
Scotland with the most laudable cau- 
tion ; and it is well that the business 
has been thus managed. But if there 
be little reason to hope for good from 
the experiment— if there exist but 
slender inducements to innovation at 
all— if slight changes of obvious utili- 
ty might have removed every ground 
of complaint, it may be a question 
whether the hazard, even of ' the ex- 
perimentf should have been encoun- 
tered. To us it appears, that the 
excellence of jury trial, in criminal 
cases, is not more certain than its in- 
curable dcfdcts when extended to other 
branches of business. The interven- 
tion of juries, in the trial of crimes, 
forms the safeguard of public liberty ; 
their interference in questions of civil 
right, we think » can only create a most 
unnecessary and unprofitable incum- 
brance on the administration of justice* 
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Arape and murder werecommit- 
ted on the bodyof ayoiing woman, na- 
med Hannah Lealham, servant to Mr 
Jackson, of Brigiial, nearGreta Bridge, 
this day. She had befen sent on an er- 
rand to Barnard castle, which place she 
left about five o’clock in the evening, 
on her way home. Her body was found 
next morning, about two miles from 
that town, on the road to the High- 
street (a ro^d much frequented,) with 
her head nearly severed from her body. 
A coroner’s inquest returned a verdict 
of rape and murder against some per- 
son or persons unknown. Several men 
have been taken up ort suspicion. 

Sd— This night Sunday a number 
of persons entered the chu^h-yard dt 
Old Aberdeen, atid disinterred the bo- 
dy of a woman recently buried there. 
While some of the party were employ- 
ed in taking up the body, others of " 
tliem held fast the doors of the ho'ute 
adjoining to the church-yard, occupied 
by James Black, beadle, and with oaths 
a^'d imprecations called to him, that 
they would be re^^enged on him, and 
would have hia heart's blood, if he 
should attempt to ihterfere with them, 
or to give the alarm; A reward of five 
guineas ha^ been offertjd fbr the disco- 
very of the offenders. 

VOL* Vl. l-AHT. If. 


On the ^4-th ult* a poor lunatic, na- 
med Elizabeth Cfuickshank, was bar- 
barously murdered on the streets of 
Peterhead. A reward of 10 guineas is 
offered for the discovery of the perpe- 
trators. 

York.— -This morning John Ea- 
doD, aged 34, was tried for admini- 
stering an unlawful oath to Richard, 
Howells, at Barnsley, in the county of 
York, in the month of May last. The 
prisoner^ as proved in evidence, had 
some conversation with Howells about 
the Luddites, and told Howells he 
could make any man one ; and in the 
course of two or three days after, the 
prisoner renewed the conversation, by 
asking Howells what he thought of 
what they had been talking about ? 
(Howelh lodged in the house of, and 
worked with, the prisoner as a weaver 
at the time.) Howells did not imme- 
diately recollect, and prisoner said it 
was about the Luddites, and asked 
Howells if he would be one ? He said 
he would. Prisoner then put a common 
Prayer book into his right Hand, and 
desired Howells to^ repeat after hioa. 
Prisoner gave him a paper, and told 
him to commit it to memory as soon aa 
he could, and he did so accordingly. It 
purported to be the oath he had repeat, ■ 
ed to him, which was, that lie wat not 
to reveal any secrets of any brother or 
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brothers, and that if any traitors were 
amongst them, they were to be punish- 
ed with deatfa, Howells kissed the 
book. The pa ler given by prisoner to 
Howells was si/ncd by prisoner in liis 
own hand-w riting* This was support- 
ed by another prisoner called Thomas 
Broughton, who had received the pa- 
per from Howells, and not understand- 
ing its import, asked prisoner what the 
paper meant, and was informed by him 
that it was to form a regular organi- 
zation in the county to overturn the 
tyrannical system of government* 
Broughton was a weaver at Barnsley, 
and acquainted with Howells. 

The jury, after consultingin the box, 
almost immediately returned a verdict 
of guilty. 

4th.— This day being the birth-day 
of Lord btrathaven, when his lord- 
ship came •f age, the tenants of his 
noble father, the Earl of Aboyne, in 
Glentanner, in testimony of their at- 
tachment to that ancient family, assem- 
bled on the evening to celebrate in ru- 
ral style the anniversary of their young 
lord. They met on the top of a 
high mountain in the centre of the pa- 
riwi* having provided a large quantity 
of Glentanner lir-wood, of which they 
made a great bonfire, and kept up for 
several hours in honour of the joyful 
and happy occasion. The company 
were numerous, danced round the bon- 
fire with great glee and good humour, 
pouring ibrtli plentifur libations of 
whisky, in which the health of hb lord- 
ah^ was drank with enthusiasm, and 
•'three times three.” The health of 
the noble earl and countess with three 
times three,” and the health of all the 
other branches of' that noble family, 
also with three Uinct three.” After 
which many patriotic, loyal, and con- 
.stitutional toasts were dr^nk, well suit- 
jcd to the sentiments of tlm company. 

A female in man’s apparel, enlisted 
some time since as a recruit in the 53d re- 
giment, quartered in Shrewsbury. She 
shortly afterwards confessed her sex. 


and said, that her object was to have 
been enlisted into the 43d regiment, as 
in that corps she had a lover, who was 
now on foreign duty, and that she 
adopted this expedient from a wish to 
follow him. She was dressed in a blue 
jacket and trowsers ; her father is a re- 
spectable farmer in the neighbourhood 
of St Asaph, Denbighshire. 

5th.'^Thi9 day by advices from th^*' 
survivors, the brig Charles, Captain 
Graham, bound to the coast of Afri- 
ca, struck on a reef of the Tongiii 
rocks, about five miles from the shore, 
and liO miles south of the river Gam- 
bia. The natives, a tribe of Man- 
dingoes, attacked the wreck in great 
numbers, considering her as lawful 
prize* The captain and one of the 
passengers were killed. The Rev. 
Leopold Butscher, missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society for Africa 
and the East, was on board with his 
wife, and seven other persons attached 
to the mission. Notwithstanding eve- 
ry exertion of the crew and missionaries, 
assisted by a force dispatched with the 
utmost promptitude by Major Chis- 
holm, commandant of Goree, but a 
small part of the cargo was saved, the 
rest being plundered by the natives. 
Every attention was paid to the missi- 
onaries in their distress by M^or Chis- 
holm, and by Lieut.-Col. McCarthy, 
governor of Senegal. One of their par- 
ty died, and was buried in Goree ; and 
tne rest hfred a Spanish vessel to epn- 
vey tfcem to the Society’s mtlepjents 
in the Rio Pongas, whither tliey w^ere 
bound. 

6tb. — Last week a calf was taken 
out of the side of a cow belonging to 
Mr Wright of Cleasby, near Patbng- 
ton, having two heads ; one of the 
heads resembles that of a greyhound, 
and the other that of a ooo-fish ^ one 
head iaatpfieendof|;heaiiimal«mi<the 
other at the other end*: It ha^ an ex** 
act calf's tail, coming, put ^from the 
middle of the cod’s head, and the four 
legs resemble a calf’s.. The eow was 
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some months over her time j but after 
getting quit of this animal, isjdoing well. 
The circumstance is supposed by the 
journalist, from whom we quote, to 
have been caused by her taking fright 
at a greyhound going suddenly into 
the byre with a cod's head in his 
mouth. 

7th. — Edinburgh. — A foreigner 
belonging to the band of the 6th dra- 
goon guards, lying at Piershill bar- 
racks, having gone, accompanied by his 
daughter, a little girl, to get, as he 
said some corn for his horse, gave her 
the bag to hold till he retired for a few 
moments ; but not returning for some 
time, an alarm was given, and on 
searching a well at a short distance 
from the place, the body of the unfor- 
tunate man was discovered and drawn 
out, animation being completely gone. 

9th. — -Execution op the Mur- 
derers OP Mr Housepall, atYork. 
— ^During the whole of the trial, and 
even while the solemn sentence of the law 
was passing, not one of the prisoners 
ihed a tear, but their conduct was 
perfectly free from any indecent bold- 
ness or unbecoming levityV The pro- 
ceedings of the court were conducted 
with unusual solemnity, and the beha- 
viour of the spectators was strictly de- 
corous and becoming. From amongst 
the numerous relatives and friends of 
the unhappy malefactors, an expression 
of anguish frequently reached the ear, 
but it was deep, not loud | and in that 
part of the audkory that waa* connect- 
ed with them only by a common Ma- 
ture, abhorrence at their enormous 
crindc was not unmixed with commise- 
ration for the premature fate of these 
early victims of a lawless confederacy. 

At the opening of the court on 
Thursday morning, the jury recom- 
tnended Thomas Smith to mercy j and 

application was made to the judges 
to ha^e the sentence of the law, 00 such 
of the murderers as they might think 
ptopt^ order for executicin, carried 
into effect, not at the usual place of 


ecution, but on the Spot where the mur- 
der was perpetrated ; but it was not 
thought expedient to cjfrhply with this 
application. 

' In the interval bep?een the trial and 
execution, the prisoners behaved very 
penitently, though they refused to make 
any confession either in the prison or at 
the place of execution. Thorpe, on be- 
ing asked if he did not acknowlege the 
justice of the sentence, said, Do not 
ask me aily question." Mellor decla- 
red, “ that he would rather be in the 
situation he was then placed in, dread- 
ful as it was, than have to answer for 
the crime of their accuser j and that he 
would not change situations with him 
even for his liberty and two thousand 
pounds but with all his resolution, 
he could not conceal the agonies of his 
mind, for on the night before the exe- 
cution, he fell to the ground in a statte 
ol insensibility, and it was thought hfc 
would have died in his cell t but he 
soon revovered, and in the morning his 
health was perfectly restorf-'d. 

The execution of these unhappy men 
took place yesterday, at nine oxlock, 
at the usual place behind the castle, at 
York. Every precaution had been ta- 
ken to render a rescue impracticable- 
Two troops of cavalry were drawn, up 
in front of the drop, artd the avenues 
to the castle were guarded by infan- 
try. Five minutes before nine o'clock, 
the prisoners came Upon the platfarui. 
After the ordmary had read the accus- 
tomed forms of prayer, George Mel- 
lor prayed for about ten mimites ? he 
spoke with great apparent fervency 
and devottOD, confessing in general the 
greatness of his whs, but without any 
mlusion to tht crime for which he suf- 
fered. Thesurrotu^dingmuititudevi^ere 
evidently afected. William Th^blpe 
also prAyedf but his voice was not so 
weii beards &mith said little, but seem- 
ed to join in the devotion xnthj^reat se- 
riousness. 

The priaoners were then* moved m 
the front of the platform, and M^jllor 
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said, Some of my enemies may be 
here; if there be, I freely forgive them, 
and all the w^rld, and I hope all the 
world will forAvc me.*' Thorpe said, 
“ 1 hope none olUhosc who are now be- 
fore me, will cv(^come to this place.*’ 
The executioner then proceeded to per- 
form his fatal office, and the drop fell. 
They were executed in ilieirirons. They 
appeared slightly convulsed for a few 
moments. I'he number of people as- 
sembled W'as much greater tlfari is usual 
in York on these melancholy occasions; 
but not the slightest indication of tu- 
mult prevailed, and the greatest silence 
reigned during the whole of this solemn 
and ]>aiiifui scene. 

10th. Edinburgh. — Sunscnip- 

TioNFOR Tins Russian Sufijsiikrs.— 
This day there was a numerous meet- 
ing of noblemen and gentlemen in the 
Parliament. house, called at the request 
of the lord provost. The lord provost, 
who was called to the chair, opened 
the business of the meeting in a short 
speech. The Ki<rht Honourable the 
Eajl of Wemyss then rose, aiSi moved 
eeveral patriotic resolutions in support 
cf the Russian sufferers, which were se- 
conded by the Right Honourable Lord 
Napier, in an appropriate speech, and 
unanimously agreed to. Several other 
|^€*ntkmen stated, in energetic terms, 
the propriety and justice of contribu* 
ting to the aid of the Russians, who 
bad risked their property, and every 
thing that was valuable, in defence of 
their country, and in support of their 
stllisfcice with Great Britain. The lord 
provost immediately subscribed one 
hundred guineas for the city of Edtn-* 
burgh, and also stated, that he was ao« 
tborised to subscribe one hundred gut* 
neaa for bia Grace the Duke of Buc- 
clcuch. • 

12tb. — ExKCUTIjON or Lud- 

3HTKS AT YoKK.~Prccisely at 11 o'- 
clock, the following persons suffered 
the sentence of the la due to their 
crimes, viz, John Hill| Joseph Ccow- 


ther, Nathan Hoyle, .Jonathan Dean, 
John Ogden, Thomas Brook, and John 
Walker. The above persons behaved 
in the most penitent manner. During 
the time the ordinary was performing 
the functions ot his duty, the repeated 
and earnest prayers of the culprits 
might be heard at a considerable dis* 
tance, supplicating the Divine Being 
to receive their souls into everlasting 
rest. Many of thein, after the clergy- 
men had repeated “ I'he J.ord have 
mercy upon you,” in a very audible 
voice articulated “ 1 hope he will.” 
Previous to the drop being let clown, 
a hymn was given out very firn ly by 
John Walker to bis fellow culprits, 
all of whom heartily joined in singi.jg 
the same. 

The bodies, after hanging till Pi o’- 
clock, were then cut down. 

Half past one o’clock. — The fol- 
lowing prisoners, viz. John Swalhnv, 
John Batlcy, Joseph Fisher, William 
Hartley, James Haigh, James Hey, 
and Job Hay, were executed at the 
time specified above. The whole of 
them cvinqed a spirit of contrition 
seldom witnessed upon a similar occa- 
sion. The concourse of spectators, a» 
at the former occasion, was numerous. 
The bodies were cut down at half-past 
two o’clock, and delivered to their re- 
spective relations. 

M-th. Edinburgh. — Yjpstcrday, 

Joseph Gibson, convicted of highway- 
robbery, wis executed at the ordinary 
place of execution in this city. The 
demeanour of the unhappy man since 
his condemnation was suitable to his 
awful situation. He was assisted in 
his devotions by the Rev. Dr Brown, 
Old Church, Rev. Mr Adams, of tl*e 
Episcopal chapel, Blackfriara-wynd, 
and the Rev. Mr Porteous, chaplaiu' 
of the jail. 

18th.f— LisBON.^^Hia Excellency 
the Marshai-Gcneral the Marquis 
Toress Vedras, (Lord WelHngtoiF)i af- 
ter having paased through taiumphal 
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arches erected in the fortress of Elvas, 
and in all the towns on the road to the 
left bank of the Tagus, where, for the 
space of SO leagues, all the inhabitants 
strove to outdo each other in testimo- 
nies of enthusiasm and gratitude, at 
length arrived at half after three in the 
afternoon of tlie Kith inst., inthcconf- 
me re ial- square of this capital. He was 
tlicre received by all the Portuguese 
aiid English generals, by all the troops 
«jf both nations, and the whole armed 
force at prer^ent in Lisbon. His arri- 
val was announced by repeated salutes 
from the bhips. and frigates in the Ta- 
gus, and the castle of St George. The 
troops wcT-e ranged in two lines, ex- 
to the Palacio das Necessi- 
dadcs. His excellency, mounted on 
horseback, thus affording a sight of 
hii'iisjir to the immense concourse of 
Kpcctator.j coJli'cted, and the innume- 
rable ladies whcj adorned the windows 
of that vast edifice, which had been 
prepared for bis reception. Repeated 
and loud acclanialiong accompanied his 
excellency as ho passed on ; and the 
people of Lisbon, who had never given 
a plaudit, nor one salutation, to Junot, 
notwithstanding all the power with 
whicli he was surrounded, were now 
boundless in their applauses to their 
deliverer from the cruel invasion of 
Massena. 

At night, there was a general and 
voluntary illumination, which was re* 
jpeated three successive ni^ts« 

On Sunday, at one o’clock, his ex- 
cellency, dressed in the Portuguese uni- 
form, went to pay his complunents to 
the lords regents of the kingdom, and 
took his seat among them in the palace 
of government ; he shortly after re* 
turned, and, both in going and teturn- 
ifig, was accompanied with the loudest 
applauses on every side. At four on 
the same afternoon, his excellency again 
returned to the palace of government, 
dreited in the English unirorm, tapar* 
takeof aliumptuousenterUinment pro- 


vided for him by the regents of the 
kingdom, to which were invited all tlie 
secular authorities, the 'bishops, the 
Portuguese, English, a .id Spanish ge- 
neral officers, the staff ‘faf his lordship, 
and of Marshal the Count of Tran* 
COSO, the diplomatic body, the intend- 
ant general of the police, and all the 
presidents of the tribunals. 

The Portiigiiesc company of the 
royal theatre of San Carlos, presuming 
that his eX]ccllency would honour that 
theatre with his presence, liad in the 
short space that intervened between 
the notice given of his'^xcellcncy ’a com- 
ing and his actual arrival, made every ex- 
ertion to present the hero with a spefl'- 
tacle worthy of him, and of the Por- 
tuguese nation. All the boxes were 
decorated with appropriate ornaments, 
such as genii, with crowns and shields^ 
on which were inscribed the initials 
of Lord Wellington. The box of 
government, which was also that of 
his excellency, surpassed them all, be- 
ing richly adorned with figures of 
Eame ahd Victory. Never was th® 
theatre of San Carlos so early and 
completely crowded. His excellen- 
cy came thither from the palace of go- 
vernment, about half* past seven ; and 
the moment he appeared, the moat r^- 
turous acclamations resounded on all 
sides. The scene was opened by an 
anthem, sung in praise of our beloved 
prince, whose portrait under a canopy, 
displayed on a sudden, electrified all 
the spectators, and the thunders of ap- 
plause were agaiti repeated, and idfeted 
a considerable time. When these had 
ended, a piece was performed, entitled 
O Nome {JVh.^ Name) composed in 
honour of Lord Wellington. Thii 
scene represented the Ely«ian Fields ; 
and the interlocutors were, Glory, 
Posterity, Camoens, the Great Con- 
stable, and a number of Portuguese 
heroes* Several of the verses of tha 
immortal Camoexia were ingeniously in- 
troduced. The spectators, who were 
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solely intent on the great object of this 
spectacle, instnntly applied to him with 
avidity and t^thnsiaam every allusion 
of this kind ;Yiiul tlie applauses were 
redoubled, whelb genii descending, pre- 
sented llhiminated scrolls, with the in- 
scriptions of << Jtoleia, Viraiera, Porto, 
Talavera, Ciudud Rodrigo, Badajes, 
Arapiles,” &c. 

Pfis excellency was accompanied in 
bis box by their excellencies the re- 
gents, the minister of hisf Britannic 
luajcFty, the Marquez de Borba, the 
MarqiK 7, dc Olhao, the secretary Don 
MignelPereira Forjaz, and the secretary 
Alexander Jose Ferreira CastelloL In 
the box to the right, contiguous to 
that of government, was his Excellen- 
cy Marshal the Count of Trancoso. 
On the left side, in the boxes contigu- 
ous to that of government, were the 
English Generals Stopford, Rebow, 
Peacock, Leith, Slade, Fermor, Ro- 
binson, Brooke, Inglis, I31unt, and Ad- 
miral Martin. 

21 si . — A sliocking catastrophe oc- 
curred in Bull*s-head yardj’^Charka- 
•treet, Drury-Iane. Two females, na- 
med Jane Supple and Mary Welch, 
agreed to drink 21 glasses of gin in a 
limited time. The former person suc- 
ceeded in drinking 18 successive glasses, 
wteD she became quite insensible, and 
was immediately conveyed to her lod- 
^ngs, and put to bed, where in about 
Half an hour afterwards she died. She 
was far advanced in years« The latter 
woman drank more iiqtior than the 
forAer, and now lies very ill. 

SSd. — A fire brake out at Sidney 
College, Cambridge* It was discover* 
ed about I! o’clock at night; whSn 
upon examijiation it was ibnnd that 
two chambers in diffbr<^t pans oi the 
building were on Imt the fiameS’ 
were very soon extin^l^fiecl * In con- 
sequence of the of the 

watchman, a student, who had that 
day taken his degree, has been exaini* 
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lied before the magistrates, and is de- 
tained in custody. 

24'th. — In the evening, three seamen 
belonging to the Indefatigable frigate 
were returning to their ship from Port- 
sea Hard, when one of them, Malcolm 
Macdonald, tapped a man, who he sup- 
posed wag a waterman, upon the shoul- 
der, saying to him, Give us a put on 
board.’’ The man, who happened to 
be a Spaniard, sharply asked, in the 
Spanish language, what he wanted ? 
One of Macdonald’s ship-mates, who 
understood Spanish, answered him. 
Nothing.” The Spaniard, however, 
without more words, or provocation, 
collared Macdonald, and stabbed him 
in two places with a knife, which he 
drew from his bosom, and then ran 
away. One of the seamen staid by the 
wounded man, whilst the other pur- 
sued the Spaniard towards his boat ; 
but could not find him. Macdonald 
was taken on board the Indefatigable, 
where he soon died of his wounds* 
Lieut. Scott, of that ship, immediate- 
ly repaired to the Spanish frigate Iphi- 
genia, with one of Macdonald’s compa- 
nions, and juU as he had reached her, 
a Spaniard, named Lucas Garces, came 
alongside in a wherry, who was in- 
stanUy charged with being the mur- 
derer. The Spaniards have refused to 
let the parties necessary as witnesses 
come on shore, but, upon the deposi- 
tkm of the surgeon of the Indefatiga- 
ble, and tbb two seameu of that ship, 
a ver^fict of wilful murder has been re- 
turned against Lucas Garces. 

OuFriday last, at Mid Cald- 
er, as some boys were amusing themsel- 
ves betwixt school hours, five of them 
ventured upon the icc, at the dam*head 
of EastMiU^ nearly opposite the school^ 
when Unfortunately the ice gave way* 
and, the Whole went down, upon which 
a lad of 14 years of aj^ (hre^her to 
one of the five) ran to Cheir assiataBce* 
who, ih ^deavouriitg to me themi pe- 
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vished himself, with two of the others ; 
^very attempt to restore animation in 
them was tried unsuccessfully, their 
bodies having remained from one to 
three hours under water* 

Saturday evening, about 8 o’clock, 
a poor woman, with a child in her arms, 
fell into the Clyde, at the Broomiclaw. 
By the active exertions of the people 
belonging to the John packet, oi Ayr, 
the child was got out alive, almost im- 
mediately ; but the body of its more 
unfortunate mother was not found till 
next morning, at nine o’clock, when it 
was conveyed to the poor-house, and 
the child delivered over to the charge 
of that useful institution* 

The following melancholyevent took 
place on Friday last, at Hassendean- 
buni, Berwickshire Two of Mr 
Dickson’s servants went out to shoot 
hares, when the gun which one of them 
carried accidentally went off, and so 
severely wounded the other, that he 
died in about half an hour thereafter. 
The deceased has left a wife and two 
children to lament his untimely fate. 
We do not hear that the survivor has 
been punished for poaching, which he 
ought to have been. 

28th. — Information haying been re- 
ceived, that a gang of robbers intended 
attacking tlie Cork maibcoach, oa its 
way to Dublin, a party of soldiers wpre 
stationed near the spot where the at- 
tack was intended to take place, and 
about one o’clock, a party of 10 arm- 
ed ruffians appeare4 twp miles 
beyond Urlingford ; several shots were 
cjtclianged ; three of the. rolsbers were 
killed on the spot> erne was made pri- 
soner, and the rest escaped* A soldier 
was severely wounded^ 

From tho report of the commission- 
ers appointed to enquire into the state 
of education in Ir44an4» it appears, 
that in 17 dioceses, out the that 
are in Ireland, there fre 3,757 school- 
masters, who educate 162,367 pupils . 
Of the mastersi l|27i are protestants. 


2 , 4*65 catholics— -of their pupils the 
protestants are 45 ,j 90, and the catho- 
lics 116,977. These 17 dioceses com- 
prise about fivc-sixth'^' of tlie superfi- 
cial extent of Ireland, but it is doubt- 
ed whether they c^mtaiu more than 
four-fifths of its actual population. It 
is concluded, that if similar returns 
from the whole of Ireland had been 
made, the number of pupils would ap- 
pear to be upwards of 200,000, and of 
the masters to be above 4,600. 

29th.-/-Yestei*day afternoon, about 
two o’clock, as Mr luman, a gentle- 
man from Bristol, was returning from 
the bank, m company with a friend, at 
the corner of Bucklerabury, W albrook, 
he made a sudden halt, and instantly 
dropped down dead ; his body was 
immediately conveyed into a neigh- 
bouring house, and afterwards removed 
to Walbrook church, where it now 
remains. The deceased had nearly 
10,0001. in his hands when he fell, 
which property is secured. 

This night a villain ascendedbyalad* 
der to<the bed-room window of Mrs 
Fletcher, Kingaton-buildings, Bristol, 
broke the square, unscrewed the win- 
dow, threw up the sash, and entered 
the room, before Mrs F. heard him. 
Two children, her nieces, were in the 
same room, one of whom began to^all 
her aunt, on which the viUain, who 
had a dark lanthorn, drew a dagger, 
which he flourished over her head ; he 
then pulled down a crape oyer his face. 
He scarcely took notice of any thing 
in the room | on seeing a writing 
desk, he very leisurely sat down, open’* 
ed his lanthorn^ and with a sharp in<* 
strument cut it open, aud took banjko 
notes tQ theamount of upwards of 
and a spit q ( child’s clothes, which 
happeneii to be cfti the drawers, as he 
retreated ou( of the window to the lad- 
der. ! A> week before the house was 
robbed by villains entering the kit • 
ehen, apd stealing servants dotVs and 
provisions. 
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A moBt outrageous attack was made shooters), and with thcbutt-cnd struck 
Vpon Mr Ealc, a farmer, at Ashly- his wife over the head, by which the 
hole, Somerst^, on the confines of blood began to flow copiously. Tiiink- 
Gloucestcrshirc, on the evening of ing that that he had killed her, he im- 
Monday last, wUiilst sitting in his par- mediately put a period to his existence, 
lour with his farfsly. The barking of A cororier^s inquest was held upon the 
a yard dog caused the first alarm, soon body of tlie unfortunate man, at the 
after which, there was a loud knock- King’s Arms publicdiouse. Alders- 
ing at the kitchen door; no answer gatestrect ; when it appeared from 
vv^is returned to interrogatories from the depositions of several persons who 
within, but soon after the door was had known the family, that the woman 
forced by four ruffians, arjned with had been in the habit of pawning arti- 
bludgeons, wJio entered the parlour clcs of silver-plate, at various times, 
where Mr and Mrs E., their daughter which he had to engrave, with the 
aeven years old, and the maid-servant, view of spending the money in drink ; 
•were sitting. One of them knocked and that last July, he attempted to cut 
Mr Eale down without ceremony, and liia throat in consequence of her pro- 
continued their violence until he was cecdings. The jury, after a long dc- 
iinable to move. His wife and daugh- liberation, returned a verdict — hisani^ 
ter were fastened into a closet, and the Itj- The woman now lies in Ht Bartho- 
aervant maid was compelled to go up lomew’s hospital, and is considered out 
atairs with the villains, who broke open of danger. 

every lock they could get at, and stole 31st,* — 'The following shocking ac- 

Jrom a chest of drawers, bank-iiotCvS cident occurred in the dock-yard, at 
and cash to the amount of' 1131. with Woolwich. A machine, used for the 
"which they made off. The maid-ser- purpoae of bending aad seasoning sbip- 
vant was locked in a separate itium be- timber, unfortunately burst, in (:on8i> 
fore the villains departed. Mr E. is qucnceof being overcharged, by which 
in a dangerous state. A carter and eight individuals lost their Jives, and 
his hoy, who slept in a different part 11? were dangerously hurt, so vend ha- 
of the house, were not disturbed. ving their legs and thighs broken. The 

30th. — Saturday se’erinight, about premiees on which the machine stood 
one o’clock the inhabitants of Shafts- were destroyed ; and the explosion is 
bury-place, Aldersgate-street, were represented as having been most terri- 
alarmcd by the report of a pistol; fic. Several of the men haift left wives 
when, on enquiry, it was found that and families* 

Mr Garrick, an engraver, residing in 
that place> had, in a fit of insanity, 

«hot himself with a pistol, loaded with AQJUfl/ZTl/JiAL JtEPQRT^ , 
slugs. This catastrophe, according to Englism Rdpoht.— — T he 6easaB<« 
report, was the consequence of his wife able dry frosts iu die latter part of 
having pawned a large silver spoon, the month, have been beneficial to the 
fropiasetwhichhe had upon young wheats, by checking the slug 

for a silv^runith whom he had beed in and wire-wrorm, which, in several dts-* 
thehabit of working for. i On question- stricts, particularly in the fen countries, 
ing his wife respectiagtheffi^o, she de- had materially injured the plants. The 
dared she knew nothing jof it j^^words early-sown beans, in Kent, have no^ 

^ V” if wp gun, been much cut by the late sharp winds, 
which he kept in the room, (having The barley sowing, as well as that qf 
.ormerly belonged to a corps ot sharp* oats, though delayed, will probaMy be 

9 
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effected as early, and perhaps better, 
from the kindly working of the lands, 
after the present frost. The turnips 
remain sounder, in general, than could 
liavc been expected, after so wet a 
winter. Potatoe8,fromhavingbeengot 
up dry in autumn, continue to aftbrd a 
plentiful and seasonable supply in most 
markets of the kingdom. Smithfield 
has been thin in prime meat of most 
kinds, through the month, particularly 
mutton, which now fetches a higher 
price than has been remembered for 
many years. Theextensive rotarnongst 
fatting stock.of this kind is the cause 
of its great scarcity. Accounts from 
most counties represent the breed- 
ing flocks also to be similarly un- 
sound. All lean stock are advanced 
in price, except sheep and lambs, which 
arc kept down by the risk that the 
purchasers must run wlio buy them. 
'The wool markets have had another 
start since lust months report, and still 
look higher, 

Lothian.— The weather being dry 
for several days previous to the end of 
last month, and continuing equally fa- 
vourable for ti few days at the begin- 
ning of this, afforded a favourable op- 
portunity to those wishing to sow 
wheat upon land which had been clear- 
ed of turnips, to prosecute that opera- 
tion with advantage ; accordingly, se- 
veral flelds in different situations, were 
sown with that grain, and finished off 
in the most satisfactory riianner. TUI 
about the middle of last week, the 
ground was in good condition for 
ploughing^ which operation is pretty 
forward throughout the country, as 
many farmers have already got part of 
their clover lays turned over to be mel- 
lowed by the winter’s frost# During 
the, last ten days, the frost being suffi- 
ciently hard to carry the carta and hor- 
ses, the time has been actively employ- 
ed jb clearing out the straw yards, lay- 
ing OB compost, threshing, Up- 
m thit yvhode, the weather hat been 


such, that the farmer could hardly de- 
sire better, for carrying on the various 
operations which fall to be executed at 
this season of the year. * T iirnip stock' 
have done well for some time past, and 
the sales already cffecicd, of both sheep 
and cattle, have left a fair profit to the 
feeder. The stack-yards present an 
appearance something similar to what 
they do at this period in ordinary sea- 
sons, and as the crop in general yields 
tolerably jvell, the high prices of grain 
will rendcj* this a most favourable year 
for the fanners. 

The grain markets have been well 
supplied during the month, but the 
corn merchants having begun to spe- 
culate in wheat, and a demand existing 
in other quarters for oats and barley, 
prices of late have been rather upon the 
advance ; the current prices being for 
wheat 639. to 65s. ; barley 45^84 to 45s. ; 
potatoes about ; and pease and 
beans, the qualities being very differ- 
ent, 308. to 383. per boll. Butcher 
markets have been steady for some 
time past •, beef from 7d. to 9d. ; mut- 
ton about the same price; veal from 
lOd, to Is. per lb. 

Fashions. — Wc have but little no- 
velty to announce for the present 
month ; the taste and invention of our 
celebrated dressmakers are at present 
fully employed in contriving trimmings- 
and ornaments for the birth-day ; and 
we are led to suppose that we sliti^' 
have a complete revolution in the wm-* 
ter fashions when it is passed.' Wc 
shall, however, day before Out* refers- 
the few observations wfuch we have 
been able to make since last month. 

And, first, for the walking costume, 
the pilgriiB^a wrap begins to be in? high 
estimation; It is simply a pilgrk^^a 
cloak, made of a ^ry dark browiifia^ 
cloth Or cassimei’e, and owes its origin^ 
we believe, to the severity of the sea- 
son. It is, in general, throwoT Over a 
pelisse ; and, if not a very clegatft ad^ 
didon to the dress of pui* fair pedci- 
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Iriang, must yet be allowed to be a very 
comfortable one. 

Cloaks, pelisses, mantles, and mant- 
lets, still continue to be worn for the 
promenade. 

Plain high drAses, made in lustre 
and bombazeen, are worn. These 
xlresses arc madp tiglit to the shape, 
and the front, wlueli is called a corset 
bosom, is very becoming to the shape ; 
It is let in, in snioll gores, in the same 
manner in wliich corsets are jjgcnerally 
made, and shews the natural shape to 
ffreat advantage ; tlie back is very 
broad, the dress buttons up behind, 
and a deep collar falls over, round 
the edge of which is sometimes seen 
a rich floss silk trimming, but in 
general it is plain 5 long sleeve, with 
a small cuff of the same materials as 
the dress. 

^ For dinner dresses, velvets are the 
most prevalent ; next to them is India 
muslin, let in, and trimmed richly with 
lacc ; white and coloured yitins, Me- 
rino cloth, cassimere, twilled sarenets, 
and tissue satin cloth, arc worh. This 
last article is exceedingly elegant, and 
perfectly novel ; it has all the richness 
of those silks which were worn in good 
old times# without their heaviness } it 
is indeed particularly appropriate for 
the' time of the year, and we have no 
doubt will become very general. 

Frocks Still continue to be worn ; 
but gowns, with demi-trains, arc more 
genial ; Moulder straps are almost 
entirely aaptoded^ and the bosom, 
aboUldersy and back of tlte neck^ are 
as mudh as possible exposed. 

have observed a small cottage 
bonnet of white beaver, with a white 
long fcatltcr, which f£|Us Oyer, much in 
request with our fair’ promenaders. 
Peasant’s cap ofwnprfted has en- 

tirely sujpereeded the Bpaniibcaps ) and 
lace half kandkerchiefer |)Ut ort iu the 
ferm of a turban, the genera! for 
mornWg. 


FEBRUARY. 

Ist. — Henry Langridge, a tenant 
of Mr Sex, and living very near him, 
in the parish of Penshuret, in Kent, was 
a day-labourer on the estate of Balden 
R)wel, Esq. at Lankington-green, 
near Penshnrsl, not far nom Tnn- 
bridge-wells. Having left his work 
on Monday evening, tne Ist of Febru- 
ary, with his son, aboy about nine years 
old, between five and six o’clock, and 
proceeding homeward, they stopped 
to rest ill a field called »Sandfleld, about 
a quarter of a mile from home, having 
first cut a bundle of sticks and laid them 
across the foot-path. Mr Sex, after- 
wards coming into the same field in his 
way home, stumbled over the sticks, 
and seeing Langridge close by, asked 
him what he meant by laying thoae 
tilings across the road, to throw people 
down ? Some words followed, and 
some sparring. The boy, who appears 
to be very ingenuous, says, that Mr Sex 
attempted to knock his father down, 
but could not accomplish it ; and then 
his father ordered him to go home- 
wards, saying he would kill Sex that 
night, or else he would transport liim 
to-morrow. After the boy had got 
the distance of another field, he dis- 
tinctly heard the cry of « murder’’ se- 
veral times repeated. It appears, Lang- 
ridge had a thick ashen dub, cut sharp 
at the bottobi# wherewith he beat Mr 
Sex 60 dr«tidfully aa to fracture his 
scull, break both bis arms, and force 
out of the socket one of his eyes : he 
also thrust the pointed end between 
the chin and wind-pipe, into the mouth 
and through the tongue of the object 
of his fury | and after glutting bis re- 
venge, left him to welter in his blood, 
and ' proceeded after the boy, wliom 

overtook before he got home, and 
stfictly charged liim to tcl! no person 
what had happened* When at home# 
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Langridge cut the instrument of his 
barbarity into three or four pieces, 
and laid them on the fire, but with the 
bloody side towards the fiumca, that 
Jhis wife might make no ob.‘.ervations 
upon it. N<?xt morning, as if nothing 
had happened, he proceeded on to his 
work again, and sent the boy forward 
to see if Sex was removed : when he 
hc^rd that the body was still lying 
there and alive, he took another road ; 
and the deceased lay there from be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock the pre- 
ceding e^'ening till nine in the morn- 
ing, before, he was discovered; he 
lived till the Sunday following with- 
out being able to articulate. When 
Langridge came home on the Tuesday 
evening, his wife told him what had 
happened to Mr Sex, and hoped he 
had no concern in it j to which he an- 
swered by asking if she wanted such a 
dose. He took his supper, and went 
out of the door, saying, “ Mary, I 
shall never more see you alive.*’ The 
coroner’s inquest sat upon the body, 
and found a verdict of fVil/ul Murder 
against Henry Langridge. 

2d.— A shoemaker, who was collcol- 
or of the income-tax in the parish of 
Christchurch, Surrey, has lately be- 
come a defalcator to the amount of 
S,700h The manner in which he ob- 
tained so important an office was this : 
He had been for several years a con- 
stant attendant at Mr Rowland Hill’s 
chapel, and by the fervoUr of his devo- 
tion, attracted the notice, «nd at last 
gamed the friendship, of that gentle- 
man, by whose assistance he was soon 
enabled to remove from a place little 
better than a cobler’a stall, and take a 
large conspicuous shop. He also got 
from his patron a situation in the cha- 
pel worth one hundred pounds a -year. 
He was at last, through the same ge- 
nerous interest, appointed collector of 
the propcny*tax, on which occasion 
twogenUemen became his sureties, one 
k 10001. and the other m 20001. the 


whole of which sums^ they will now 
have to pay 

8d. — John and Leigh Hunt, the 
printer and the editor ot The Exami- 
ner, were on Wednesday brought into 
the court of King’s Bench, to receive 
judgment for the libel upon the prince 
regent, of which they were convicted 
last term. An affidavit made by the 
defendants was read — declaring that 
they were actuated by no personal ma- 
lice whatever, nor any love or purpose 
of slander, and -that they are conscious 
of no motives which ivcre not honour- 
able in writing and publishing the 
same, &c. The defendants having de- 
clined occupying the time of the court 
by counsel, Mr Justice Le Blanc pass- 
ed sentence, which was, that they do 
pay a fine of 5001. each, and that they 
be severally imprisoned for two years ; 
John Hunt in Cold Bath Fields pri- 
son, and Leigh Hunt in the new gaol 
in Horsemonger-lane, and that each 
give securities in lOOOl. for his good 
behaviour for five years. 

6th? — Between seven and eight o’- 
clock, as Mr Samuel Bayley, cotton-^ 
merchant, was riding towards home, 
on the Rusholme road, he w^as sudden- 
ly entangled by a rope stretched across 
the road for the purpose of robbery. 
His mare was upon a sharp canter^ and 
he was in a moment swept off her back, 
and instantly seized by four men, who 
told him if he made any l estsUnce they 
would shoot him. They proceeded to 
rifie him of his property, and told him 
to proceed and make no alarm, *or his 
life should pay for it. He endeavour- 
ed in vain to recover his mare ; but she 
found her way home alone about six 
o’clock next morning* 

8lh*-.-This evening the houseof Miss 
Bakewefi, at Sw^epstone, near Atkby* 
de-la-j^ouch, was attacked by a gang 
of fivo most desperate robbera* UVy 
entered it about a quarter past eight 
o’clock. Three of them secured two fe- 
male servants, and proceeded to plun^ 
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Her the house ; the footman xvas un- 
fortunately out. Two of the robbers 
«*ntered the dining room, where Miss 
Bake well was Bitting alone, reading ; 
<)ne of them presented a pistol at her 
head, threatened to blow her brains 
out if she made the least noise or resist- 
ance, and demanded her money, plate, 
^c. She replied, she had very little 
money, but what she had they should 
have ; and she and a female servant de- 
JavereJ to them the plate, of the value 
of near SOOL ; they then left tne house. 
Soon after they were gone, Miss Bake- 
well went to a neighbour to inform 
him of what had happened. A Bow- 
street officer was requested from Lon- 
don, and Pearkes was dispatched : in- 
formation was sent to the police offi- 
cers at Birmingham, where there are 
.supposed to be more thieves than in 
London, according to the population 
of the two places : advertisements were 
inserted in several newspapers, and 
hills printed, offering a reward for the 
apprehension of the robbers. By these 
jtxertions, Samuel Dickens, Daniel 
Lyn, and a w^oman, three of the gang, 
were apprehended at Birmingham on 
Saturday, with tf great part of the pro- 
erty stolen from Miss Bakewell’s 
ouse in their possession, by the offi- 
cers’of the police of that place ; and 
on Sunday morning early, William 
Smith and Thomas Cook, the two 
others of the gang, were apprehended 
at Leicester. They have since been 
exs^mmed before a magistrate, and 
cpmiaitted for further examination. 

Tb«f gang robbed a ppor farmer, in 
the neijg^ibourhood where Miss Bake- 
well resides, on the same eveunig they 
robbed her house. 

Another inatanpe of the culpable 
negligence of leaVih^^e-arms within 
the reach of young ppopJe*< ftapfened 
lately.— The sonbf Mr 
itoUf n^r \Vidcomb Church, Bomer- 
took up a gun, and, not 
Juiovring it teaa loaded, shot hiis sfister 


in the head ; she suffered great agonies, 
and expired the following day. The 
lad is about ten years old, and the un- 
fortunate girl was thirteen. 

Two men, named Ruddock and Car- 
penter, neither of whom has yet at- 
tained the age of ‘iO, being in custody 
as -the ])erpetrators of the horrid mur- 
der of Mr Webb and his female ser- 
vant, near Frome, Carpenter has been 
admitted king’s evidence, and has dis* 
closed the following particulars : •— 
Carpenter borrowed the gun with 
which the murder was committed, of 
the father of a young woman to whom 
he paid his addresses. He went with 
Rnddt)ck to Mr Webb’s house, where 
he asked for work, — “ Ah, you 
rogue,” said the old man, “ you don’t 
v/ant woik, iliat is only an excirse for 
a jug of drink — fetch a cup, Molly.” 

I thank you, sir,” said he, “ but here 
is Ruddock at the door.” “ is he ?” re- 
joined Mr Webb, oh, then we must 
have a larger cup, my maid.” When 
the girl went out, Carpenter beckon- 
ed to his companion, who stood at the 
door, and pulled the trigger of the 
«un at his devoted victim ; it missed 
fire, but on another attempt it went 
off, and fatally took effect. The ser- 
vant rushing in at this moment, endea- 
voured to escape from the murderers ; 
but Ruddock overtO(»k her, cut her 
throat, and with the assistance of Car- 
penter, thrust her into a well, where 
It is supposed’sbe lingered some hours. 
The villaiiia then proceeded ta rifle the 
house, and afterwards hid the gun in a 
neighbouring wood. Carpenter at- 
tended the sale . of Mr Webb’s effectsi 
and with the gi^eatest composure bid 
for several articles ; and on Sunday 
heard a funeral sermon preached in a 
chapel at Frome, allusive to the dread- 
ful deed. His detection was in con- 
sequence of his boasts of possessing 
money. 

14tb.-Bet w een eight and nine a’clock 
in the eveuing, a danng attack w^madc 
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upon two of his mijesty^s game- keep- 
ers, by five poachers, who were disco- 
vered in a plantation of Windsor Great 
Park, in the act of shooting the phea- 
sants. Tiu Be men were all armed with 
arms and bltidgcons, and several 
< 'flit long poles of a peculiar construc- 
r-'M), with which they are accustomed 
discharge tlie spring-guns which 
arc set in their w^ay. By this unequal 
force the keepers were overpowered, 
although they manfully fought with 
the pikes wliich they usually carry^ 
and inflicted many severe wounds on 
their sturdy opponents. One of the 
game-keepers w’as so dreadfully beat- 
en, that his life is in the utmost dan- 
ger, from the severe blows he received 
on his head with the butt-end of n gun, 
till it was shattered from the l^arrel, 
and the lock broken in pieces. One of 
the offenders is in custody. 

15th. — A. most melancholy occur- 
rence has taken place on the coast of 
Donegal, by which a number of lives 
have been lost, and many wives and 
children rendered husbandlcss and fa- 
therless. For some time past, a very 
abundant take of excellent herrings has 
continued to reward the industry and 
enterprise of the fishermen on the coast, 
ill and contiguous to tlie harbour of 
Killy beggs. On Friday night last, a 
fleet of boats, induced by the prospect 
of greater success, having ventured too 
far from the shore in search of the fish» 
encountered on their return a strong 
gale of wind, when many of those most 
deeply laden unhappily perished with 
all their crews, amounting to between 
40 and 50 souls : This most unfortu- 
nate event has plunged an entire county 
in the deepest distress, • and, in its con- 
sequences, will involve a number of 
poor families in utter ruin. Publick 
commiseration is justly excited in their 
behalf. 

At the theatre, atCopenhagen, some 
persons, pretending that they srhelt fire, 
gate aualarm^ when the audience flash- 


ed to the different Vomitories to es- 
cape, and before the mistake could be 
rectified, sixteen persons were trod to 
death. 

19th. — Perth. — A very disgrace- 
ful occurrence took place in the streets, 
of this town. Many men from the 
Renfrew, and some from the Fife 
giments of militia, after being dismissed 
from the garrison parade in the morn- 
ing, about eleven o’clock, proceeded in 
the most q'iotous and disorderly man- 
ner to the prison, with the determina- 
tioivof liberating a private of the Perth 
militia, who was really not in prison, 
but only ordered to appear before the 
sheriff for examination, and was actu- 
ally in the street at the time. The 
oflicers did every thing in their power 
to check the men, and with the assist-^ 
ance of the Durham regiment, sac-, 
ceeded in getting them to the bar» 
racks. 

Every measure of precaution which 
prudence could suggest was adopted 
on the occasion, a nd executed with a de- 
gree of prompilude and decision, which 
reflects the greatest honour on Colo- 
nel Dunlop, the commanding officer 
in absence of General Durham. 
The ringleaders who had been secured 
were instantly sent off,^ in post chaises, 
under a proper escort, to Edinburgh ; 
and to prevent the immediate recur-, 
rence of the outrage, two of the regi- 
ments were marched olF the same even-, 
iiiff, one of them to Dundee^ and the 
other to Crieff and Dunkeld, It 
truly gratifying to witness the good 
order and regularity in which they left 
the town, after the moment of delusioiit 
was past, and their minds were acr , 
tuated by more soldierly dispositions# 

It is but justice Jo mention, that ijii-, 
ring the whole of the riot the Durham, 
regiment 6f militia,, to a- man, behaved, 
with the greatest coolness apd>teadi- 
ness; and seemed resolved suffer 
every thing, rather than d.isgriiceltht’-t: 
military character^ 
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Th<* whofe of the officers of the 
different regiments behaved with the 
greatest intrepidity ; and in many ca- 
ses, incurred considerable personal risk 
in securing the ofFeiidcrs, and restoring 
subordination. 

The Fifeshire regiment was recalled 
on Saturday ; the Renfrewshire is still 
quartered at Dundee. 

20th.— The lord mayor of Dublin 
arrived in London. His I(jrd8hip is 
entrusted with the presentation of a 
petition from the city of Dublin against 
the Catholic claims. This is said to be 
the only instance (except one in the 
reign of George II.) of the lord mayor 
leaving Dublin officially. 

24th.— Carlisle.— I t is with much 
concern we state, that the system of 
midnight robber}'-, which has so long 
disgraced this county, is yet prevalent. 
—On Monday evening last, as Mr Ni- 
chol, of Torpenhow, butcher, was re- 
turning from Cockermouth market, he 
was stopped by four foot-pads, who, 
after barbarously ill-treating hijo, took 
from him 341. with which they made 
their escape. 

A gang of highwaymen, five in 
number, supposed to be the same 
who lately infested the neighbour- 
hood of Wigton and Carlisle, made 
their appearance at the Candlemas 
fair of Dumfries, on Wednesday 
week; and betwixt seven and eight 
o'clock that evening, no leis than nine 
difil^rent persons were attacked, Seven 
of ^om were unhorsed, and robbed 
of cheir pocket-boOks, watches, &c. 
betwixt the one and three tnile-stOnes 
on the Galloway road. > The villains 
were well anhed^With bludgeons, pis- 
tols, &c. iand all escaped owing to the 
alarm not being giv^n in town till next 
morning.— Several of the people who 
Were attacked are much frurt; and the 
cash take* amounts to upwards of 
iOOOl. besides bills. See, 

26 th.- — Palace oe Kiko John, 
Old Ford.— T he workmen at present 


employed in removing the foundation 
of the north-east wall of the palace, 
discovered a vault, 1 1 feet by 6f, in 
which was a stone coffin covered with 
a thick plank of oak, and containing the 
remains of a body ; by the length of 
the thigh bone it must have been near- 
ly seven feet high : there was also in 
the coffin a short dagger, the scabbard 
entire, and a large spur, with several 
copper coins ; near the coffin was an 
urn, of most curious w^orkmanship, and 
filled with black ashes. 

27th.— On ibis day an Armenian was 
robbed and dreadfully beaten, in the, en- 
virons of Pest, wdiither he was carried, 
and expired next day. He was known 
to be a dealer in diamonds, and his 
clothes were carefully searched by 
the magistrates, lest any precious 
atones should be concealed therein ; 
none, however, were found. — The bo- 
dy was interred. — Some ruffians who 
were suspected of having committed 
the offence were apprehended. Tlie 
evidence against them proved com- 
plete ; they were sentenced to be exe- 
cuted, and died acknowledging their 
guilt- But the most singular circum- 
stance in this relation is, that as the 
medical men, who were called at the 
time, inspected the body, which was 
liaised for the purpose, they perceived 
an issue sunk in the fleshy part of each 
thigh, and on making incisions, found 
that it h^..been tor the purpose of 
concealing two diamonds of uncom-^ 
raon lU8ti« and weight, which the de- 
ceased, it is ascertained, had brought 
from Persia to dispose of —They have 
been valued by good judges at 70001. 
sterling each. 

SSth.-^Tbis day the following gen- 
tlemen were unanimously chosen go- 
vernors and directors of the British 
Linen company 

Gtmmzor.— Right Hon. William 
Eatl of Northesk. 

James Mont- 

gomery, Bart. 
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D/w^or^.-^James Gilchrist, Esq. 
writer to the signet; John Hunter, 
Esq. writer to the signet ; Sir William 
Feltes, of Comely Bank, hart. ; Da- 
vid Cathcart, Esq. advocate ; asd A- 
tlain Maitland, Esq. of Diiiidrennaii. 

A serpent of the Boa Constric- 
tor species was lately killed in the 
neighbourhood of Reduit, Isle of 
France, by a Mr Fleurot, who, with a 
friend, was angling near a cascade in 
the river of Plain Wilhelms. The dogs 
accompanying the party first discover- 
ed the reptile concealed in a cavity of 
the rock ; aod four charges of small 
shot were fired at him, before he be- 
came crippled, and could be drawn by 
six slaves from his lurking place. He 
proved to be 14 feet 0 inches long, 
J 4 inches thick, and weighed 184lb. 
When opened the stomach was found 
to contain several animals, half digest- 
ed, such as monkeys, &c. This rep- 
tile is believed to have been introduced 
on the island by a ship from India, 
which was stranded in ISOl on the 
shore, near six miles from the river 
where it was killed. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Much of bean planting was well 
donebefore the rains, ^and fine weather is 
only wanted in order to being finished 
in perfection, as the lands have worked 
well. The wheats have improved ge- 
nerally since last report, Jjut some da- 
mage has been occasioned by the slug ; 
and upon heavy lands th^dibokd wheats 
have in parts missed plant, from the 
seed -holes being imperfectly covered. 
The drilled, on such soils, have suc- 
ceeded best. The rye crop in many 
counties is more injured the slug 
than has been known for years, much 
of it is entirely destroyed. Well-hoed 
turnips remarkably good, and the Swe- 
dish species increases in reputation as 
a stall food for cattle, and as. a sdu- 
briqus addition to the usual diet of 


farm horses. Wurtzol, for the same 
purposes, and for sheep and milch 
cows, getting into the highest reputa- 
tion. The character of iiorin grass 
still of a dubious nature, being under 
various experiments. A small part 
of the lands not sown with wheat, in 
the regular season, were finished in 
January ; and the supply of that most 
important article of human Subsistence 
w'ill materially depend upon the quan- 
tity of spring wheat yet to be put in. 
Its success needs i\ot be doubted upon 
any land which will carry wheat, nor 
upon the lighter barley soils. 

The season has been extremely fa- 
vourable throughout for feeding live 
stock, which have been fattened at far 
less than the usual expence- The lamb- 
ing season has commenced with gene- 
ral good success, but thejeffects of last 
year’s rot in the slieep, arc now felt in 
the scarcity and high price of good 
miilton. All sorts both of fat and store 
cattle, pigs, and milch cows, equally 
dear, a^d probable to be still more so 
as the spring advances. A fat Stot of 
84? stone (of 8ibs. ) is worth SOI. and 
a fat sheep of 10 stone, 41. Good 
horses at an excessive price, the coun- 
try having been drained for military 
purposes. 

The stock of wheat judged to be a 
fair supply for the year, ( short indeed 
to the poor inhabitants of some dis- 
tricts) without any expectation of 
surplus, and the only resoUroO for an 
adequate regular subsistence 
country; liea in the culture of fresh 
land, and the facilities of a bill of ge»- 
neral iiiclosure, for which many peti^ 
tiona are On their way to parliament, 
countenanced and supported by the 
Board of AgrkuUut^> which IjAs offers 
H to the legislature a very efficacioiti 
and safe plan. Some wheats, damp, 
and ill put together at harvest, are ta- 
king oainage in the stack, and should 
be brought to market. Wool, both 
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combing and clothing, begins to be in a very large full bow, divided iu 
rather a stirring article ; and barks are front, and much fuller on the temples 
upon the advance. than last month* A turban of a new- 

Fashions, HalfVress, Plain ly invented gold net, the texture of 

frock of amber satin cloth, shot with which is nearly as slight as gauge, and 
while, and ornamented round the bo- wove in small diamonds, is put on in 
aom and the waist with a rich white different folds ; it is exceedingly full 
silk trimming, which is called frost in‘ front, and is woi*n without any ©r- 
work ; it u the lightest and most ele- rament. A rich but light chain of in- 
gant thing we have seen for some time, tcrmiriglcd gold and pearl, to which is 
iind is uhivcrsally worn ; a double row affixed a small pearl cross, goes twicji 
of this trimming crosses the ifreast, and round the neck; ear-ring.; to cone- 
forms the shape of the bosom; the spond. — Whitf satinsandals, whichare 
back, which is plain and very broad, very much displayed by the dress he* 
iis ornamented with pearl buttons, or ing looped up on one side at bottom ; 
jsmall silk ones to correspond with the pearl rosettes, white kid gloves, and 
trimming. White lace sleeves, made ivory fan. 

very full, fastened about the middle of Promenade nr Morning Dr es.^* — A 

the arm by a broad band of letting-iti plain cambric robe, made high in the 
Jace, and drawn up by two buttons near neck, with plaited fan frill and long 
the shoulder, while the fullness which sleeves, linished at tlie bottom with a 
falls near the bottom is confined by border of fancy lucks or needle-work, 
one ; plain demi-train. Regency cap A Prubsian hussar cloak, of Sardiniaa 
of white lace, with a small front turn- blue velvet, or superfine clotli ; lined 
ed up all round, and what was former- and edged with pink satin, and finished 
ly termed a bcef.eatcr’s crown ; the at its termination with a variegated hall 
lace in the crown drawn very Tull and friniie ; large hood, or cape, lined or 
tightened in by strings of pearl ; a tas- trimmed to correspond j the points ft- 
sel of pearls is affixed to the right side nished with rich cone tassels, and con- 
of the crown, and a rich amber flower fined at the throat with tlie same. A 
ornaments k in front. Pearl necklace Moorish turban hat, composed of Sar- 
anc] small cornelian ornament of an oval dinian blue velvet and sable fur. 
sliape. White kid gloves and slippers. 

Evening Dress. — White satin round 
frock, which laces behind, and is made 

to display the whole of the neck and , MARCH, 

shoulders ; back extremely broad, and 

the ^aists as they were wornlast month ; ] 8t.-^About fifteen months since^ a 

a superb embroidery of oak leaves, prisoner of Porchester depot compo- 
whienha^© beautiful effect, goes round sed some verses, and among the cha'- 
the bosom, the sleeves, and the bottom racters introduced in his poem, one, 
of the dress, which is also ornamented very unfortunately, struck the mind of 
up the front by a piece embroideiy a prisoner, named Tardif, as being ex- 
not quite a quarter of a yard in width, preisly written to satirise himself ; this 
of acorns worked in gold thread, very erroneous idea invariably operated iip« 
much raised, and intermingled oak on the demooiac spirit of the wretebv 
wreaths to correspond, with the trim- who, as it now appears, sought nume« 
mingof the bosom; short deeve, or- rout opportunities to glut his ven- 
n a merited with a rich gold tassel on geance on the person of Mr Legue, 
the shoulder. Hair twisted up behind from whom he imagined the writer of 
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the lines had received the hints, ena- 
bling him to delineate the characteris- 
tic traits in question. Some weeks 
back the assassin, in order to render 
his weapon (a large clasp knife) the 
more certain in its operation, bound 
the handle with waxed cord, that his 
grasp might prove more firm, and also 
rendered the back, as well as the edge, 
of the sharpness of a razor : this wea- 
pon, since the commi'^sion of the deed, 
he has denominated Ilia guardian an- 
gel, which was nightly his companion 
in bed ; nor is it less a fact, that 
the dreams of* this monster were so dis- 
turbed, that a person, who slept in 
the adjoining hammock, requested to 
know whether he(Tard»f) would not 
wish to be awakened when he became 
so dreadfully agitated ? “ No !” replied 
thiftdaeinon of vengeance, “ for I am then 
dreaming of a deadly enemy that has 
dishonoured me, and although he ap- 
pears to conquer for a time, yet the 
vision always terminates by giving me 
his blood.*’ Thus, after the lapse of 
thirteen months, this evening, March 
1st, about eight o’clock, Tardif found 
the long desired opportunity, when, 
rushing upon his victim, he literally 
ripped him open, and the bowels in 
CO ii^cquence obtruded themselves, when 
Legue, bending forward, received 
his entrails into his hands, exclaim- 
ing at the same time, am a dead 
man !'* “ Oh' no,” cried the murder- 
er, ironically, “ it is merely a scratch 
Then twice plunging the knife up to 
the hilt in the back of Legue, exclaim- 
ed, “ Take that, aud that.” He was 
proceeding thus to iaflict further 
wounds, when another prisoner, at the 
risk of his own life, arrested his mtir- 
derou'j arm in its progress, w which 
the villain calmly said^ 1 have now 
completed my work, aad am content; 
you may take the wcaj^m Rnd me too 
wheresoever you think While 

binding Jiis arms, he requested those 
around to stand aside, in order thathc 
TOL. VI. 


might glut his sight with the view of 
his immolated victim ; and ironically 
remarked, “ I have sent you before 
me upon your journey, that you may 
procure me a lodging,” One of the 
prisoners then enquired, why he did 
not at least prove that he possessed 
one noble sentiment, by plunging the 
knife in his own breast, after the per- 
petration of the deed, in order to es- 
cape the gallows ? « It was originally 
my iiitenliou,” replied the vrretch, 
“ but it afterwaids struck me that 1 
might expire first, and then the cer- 
tainty of having taken his life would 
not have been known to me, and no- 
thing less would liavc gratified my 
heart.” Soon after the villain was 
ironed, he feW into a sound and appa- 
rently tranquil sleep, from which he 
did not awake till a late hour the fol- 
lowing morning, when he remarked 
tliat be had not enjoyed such repose 
for the last twelve months, and that he 
gloried in the immolation of his vic- 
tim. O^n Wednesday, the coroner’s 
inquest sat on the body of Legue, and 
pronounced a verdict of wilful murder 
against Tardif, who was removed next 
morning to Winchester gaol, in order 
to take his trial. Executed. 

2d.-lRELAND.*-The important trial 
between the Hon. F. Cavendish and the 
Atlas and Globe insurance company, 
terminated in the court of commoa 
pleas, Dublin. It was an action to re- 
cover the sum of 16,5001. from the de- 
fendants, who had insured the pl|in- 
tiff’s house and library at Clontarf to 
that amount ; both of which were near- 
ly destroyed by lire in July last. The 
defendants contended that the lire was 
not accidental, and the jury found a 
verdict in their favour. A question 
naturally arkea, why no action hat been 
brought, for wilful fire rai- 

sing with intention to defraud ? 

5th. — Court of Ring’s Brnch* — 
The King v. Henry WhUe^jun.—Fot 
a LiM on the Dithe of Ctmberlmh 
h 
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—This was an information filed ex of 
Jicio by his majesty's attorney-general 
for a gross and scandalous libel, pub- 
lished on the flOth August, and the 
^^7th September last, in a newspaper 
called The independent Whig, reflect- 
ing on the character of the Duke of 
Cumberland. 

The principal libel was a letter to the 

Duke of with this motto, 

« Qjiii capita ille hnhet^"* and signed 
Philo-Junius. ? 

Sir William Garrow, as counsel for 
the prosecution, stated the leading fea- 
tures of the prosecution. 

MrScarlett, for the defendant, made 
a long and able defence. 

Lord Ellenborough summed up for 
the jury, and said it would be for them 
to determine whether they had any 
doubts that the libels meant to accuse 
the Duke of Cumberland of having 
had a guilty concern in the death of 
Scllis. His lordship thought it was 
impossible for any one to peruse the 
libels without having the firm convic- 
tion on his mind that they *had been 
written for the distinct and unequivo- 
cal purpose of maintaining that Seilis 
did not die by his own bands, and that 
the Duke of Cumberland had been 
concerned in accomplishing such death. 
The “ home questions," for instance, 
did they not directly and unequivocal- 
ly allude to the alleged fact, that the 
duke had some criminal connection with 
the death of Sellis ? — But before he 
was ** off," the writer said he would 
pu\ a few questions to him. What ! 
was it to be endured that this journal- 
ist should erect his tribunal, and that 
he should summon whom he pleased 
before his spuHous iuriisdiction, vrhile 
the laws of the laoo were in full ope- 
ration ? Was 8uch*a spurious jurisdic- 
tion to impute crinieBi then to be 
suffered to put a string of xjuestions to 
the accused ? He knew it was much 
the habit of the journals of these times 
to erect themselves into tribunals, and 
to cal on every man to whom they 


chose to impute a crime, to obey their 
tyrannic despotism, and to answer the 
charges preferred against them. He 
would declare, that sooner than- submit 
to be catechised in this way, he would 
rather live under the arbitrary rule of 
the tyrant of France, for he should deem 
that preferable to living under the arbi- 
trary despotism of those journalists. It 
was his duty to pronounce a character 
upon the libels, and he did so by pro- 
nouncing those i>ow before them to be 
most atrocious and notorious libels. 

The jury almost immediately return- 
ed a verdict of Guilty. He was sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned fifteen months, 
and pay a fine of 2001. 

6th. — The Hotspur, 36 guns, Hon. 
Capt. Percy, arrived on Tuesday even- 
ing at Portsmouth, from Lisbon, with 
a fleet of transports. She has brought 
an account of the lamented and melan- 
choly end of Lieutenant-General Sir 
W. Erskine, commander-in-chief of 
the cavaliy under the orders of Sir 
Rowland Hill. In a fit of delirium. 
Sir William threw himself out of the 
upper window of a house where he 
was quartered, and was killed on the 
spor. 

7th, — While the people were assem- 
bled in the church of Roskeen, in the 
north of Scotland, a part of the galle- 
ry, which was . immensely crowded, 
yielded suddenly with a crash, which 
excited the greatest alarm. In endea- 
vouring to escape from the danger 
which threatened them, many persons 
were trampled down and dreadfully 
bruised. Two women died of the in- 
jury they received- 

8th. — The lord chancellor has fi- 
nally decided in the cause Wilkinson 
Vn Adams and others, trustees, against 
the appellant. By this decision, neur^ 
ly a million sterling in estates is con- 
firmed to three illegitimate children of 
the late Mr Wilkinson, iron-mastef, 
in exclusion of his nephew, who had 
been brought up bi» heir, reside 
with him, and managed his business 
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upwards of 30 years without any sa- 
lary.— Mr W. became acquainted with 
the mother of the children in one of 
his visits to London, where she acted 
as a servant, and after he had attained 
his 70th year. This decision settles 
the question, which has lately been 
contested, that illegitimate childreA 
can succeed to estates by will. 

11th. — King’sHealth. — On Sun- 
day the following bulletin was shewn 
at St Jameses Palace 

“ Windsor Castle^ March 6, 1813. 

“ His Majesty, since the last report, 
has been generally tranquil, but rather 
less 60 during the last week.*’ 

(Signed as usual.) 

15th.— A Belfast tender, which went 
mto Campbleton, sent a gang on shore 
to impress men, when, from their ha- 
ving met witik some resistance, the of- 
ficer commanding the party, ordered 
the marines to fire ; and a fine young 
girl of 14 years of age was shot dead, 
one man severely wounded in the leg, 
and anotlier person stabbed. The ot- 
licer was apprehended, and committed 
TO jail to stand trial. He was after- 
wards acquitted by the acutcncc ol jus- 
tifiable homit ide. 

Execution of the Murderers 
OF Mr Wkub and his Servant, — 
Ivarly in the morning, Ruddock and 
Carpenter, the murderers, were remo- 
ved from Salisbury gaol to W arminster, 
in a mourning coach, attended by the 
usual escort of javelin men, &c. pre- 
paratory to their execution on the 
i>oWn, close adjoining to Warminster* 
The spot chosen for this purpose was 
the point of an almost perpendicular 
hill, nearly 500 feet above the town, 
looking down on Warminster church, 
in which Mr Wehb was buried, and 
nearly in view of the house where the 
murderous deed was perpetrated- A- 
bout half-past eleven o’clock the pro- 
cession began to move from the cha- 
pel* in Warminster market-place, 
where the miserable culprits had been 


from the time of their arrival. On 
reaching the place of execution, the 
clergyman spent a considerable time in 
prayer with the criminals ; ' the execu- 
tioner then proceeded to do his duty : 
after they were tied up, a handker- 
chief was given to Carpenter, to drop 
as a signal for the cart to be drawn 
from under th<'m ; the poor wretch, 
however, clung so to life, that he de 
layed dropping it for nearly half an 
hour, begging earnestly for a few mi- 
nutes longer ; at length he dropt it, 
but, even then, endeavoured to prevent 
his fall as much as he could, whereby 
he suffered greatly in dying; whilst 
Ruddock, who jumped boldly from the 
cart when it moved, was dead in a mo- 
ment. After hanging the usual time, 
the bodies were cut down, and taken 
to the infirmary, at Salisbury, for dis- 
section. 

18th. — Sir Everard Home has pub- 
lished the following declaration 

** Much pains having been taken to 
involve in mystery the murder of Sel- 
lis, the la^e servant of hia Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cumberland, I feel 
it a public duly, to record the circum- 
stances respecting it that came within 
my own observation, which 1 could not 
do while the propagators of such re- 
ports were before a public tribunal. * 

« I visited the Duke of Cumber- 
land mpon his being wounded, and 
found my way from the great hall to 
his apartment by the trace^of blood 
which were left on the passuges and 
staircase. I found him on the b8d, 
still bleeding, his sliirt deluged with 
blood, and i he coloured drapery above 
the pillow sprinkled with blood from 
a wounded artery, which puls on an 
appearance that cannot be mistaken by 
those who have seftn it* This could 
not have happened, bad not the head 
been lying on the pillow when it was 
wounded. The night ribbon which 
was wadded, the cap, scalp, andskud, 
were obliquely divided, so 
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puls'\tions of th^ art^'^j^s t)f the brain 
were distiiimiiishod. While clressinj]^ 
this, anti the other woufujs> report 
Was broiigV.T that S-Jlis w is woinuh d, 
if n<»t murdered. His royal liio-hucoS 
d ‘siri'd me i:/ f>'o to him, as I hn ! ‘lo- 
ci ‘»^el his luval hij]^iu'ss out of inuae- 
diato A seeond report came, 

th'ii S Ihs t'as dead. I went to his 
anartineni, found the body lyint* on his 
side on tlie bed, without his coat and 
neckcloth, the throat cut ^oefhctual 
ly, that he could not have survived a 
ini( ufe or two ; the length and direc- 
tion of the wouiui were such, as left 
no doubt of its being giv«m by his own 
hand. Any struggle wouUl have made 
it irregular. He had not even changed 
his position ; his hands lay as the\ do in 
a p' rson who has fainted ; tln-y had 
no marks of vivilence upon tln in ; hia 
coat hung upon a cliair (nit of the 
reach of blood bom t!ic bed ; the 
sleeve from the shoulder to the wn.st 
W'as sprinkh d with blood, quite dry, 
evidently from a wounded artery ; and 
from such kind of spnnkl ng, the arm 
of the assassin of the Duke of Cum- 
berland could not escap". 

In returning to th« duke, I found 
the doors of all the 8t«^.te apai tments 
bad marks of bloody fingers on them. 
The Duke of Cumberland, after being 
wounded, could not have gone any 
where but to the outer doors and bnek 
again, since the traces of blood were 
confined to the passages from the one 
the other. 

« Everarp Home.’^ 
20th.— This day was decided a very 
sporting wager between six gentlemen 
(three being chosen on each side), 
who should be nearest to 8ir M. M. 
Sykes’s fox -hounds. A great deal of 
motu y was betted on the occasion, 
and a very great interest naturally ex- 
cited The honourable Mr Hawke, 
Mr Treacher, and Captain Smith, of 
the 10th hussars, were on the one par- 
ty, and Mr Lloyd, of York, Mr Stan- 


ley, brother of Sir 'I'ho-nas Stanley, 
and j\ii' Blundell, of Lancasldre, on 
the other. The lattci three consider- 
ably the favo'ititoy a! -Lurt'Ug. d'he 
homid-s foiiii'i li) Suet f’nn*, and went 
atvuv in rheir iianjl most excellent and 
rapid mauiie^-, niruiing a bnrst as severe 
and as killing for the pace (and over 
the deepest and strongest enclosed 
country in Yorkshire) as was ever 
known by the oldest huntsman, pass- 
ing an extent of five miles of country 
in a twenty minutes burst, and after 
that going a steady^ rating pace for an- 
other half hour. The gentlemen na- 
med above came in as follows : Mr 
Treacher, on Old Nick, first ; ho- 
nourable Mr Hawke, on Lord of the 
Valley, second; Captain Smith on 
Jtrry Sneak, third; Mr Stanley, 
on Nscck-or Nothing, fourth; ?4r 
Blundell, on R<»lla, fiUh, and Mr 
Lloyd, on tile York Oaiidy, sixth. It 
is needless to add, that the wager was 
won by the three fiist -named gentle- 
men. What ir, rcm.jrkablc, Captain 
Smith met wnh a severe fall at his se- 
cond fence, and Mr Hawke rode after 
and caught his horse, brought him 
back, and then made up his ground in 
the burst, though he rides above 14st. 

Plymouth — Loss of his Majes- 
ty’s SHIP Captain — We were most 
dreadfully alarmed this morning be- 
tween one and two o’clock, by the 
fire.beJls of the Dock-yard, Dock- 
Town, Royal Hospital, Victualling- 
office, and the fire-bell of this town, 
ringing incessantly. After some space 
of time, it was found to be the Cap- 
tain (74^ hulk, with part of the si ores 
of the San Josef (llO) lying along 
side. By the activity of the different 
boats crews from each ship, the San 
Josef was soon cut adrift, and finated 
out of reach of the hulk, which at 
three o’clock presented one blaze of 
fire. As it was feared she might burn 
her cables, and float in this slate on 
board other men of war lying near her. 
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it wa« judged necessary to embark 
from the guii-wharf some howitzers, 
long medium twelve-pounders, and 
carronades, in men of war’s launches, 
conducted by artillery-men, which, 
with their usual activity, was soon ac- 
complished, with ample ammunition, 
to endeavour to sink her She was 
soon completely surrounded, and after 
a most heavy firing of howitzers and 
guns at her, betwixt wind and water, 
she sunk, amidst a tremenduous blaze 
of fire. We are happy to state that 
no lives were lost, and only one artil- 
lery-man materially hurt. 'Die Cap- 
lain took the San Joset, 1 10, with the 
late gallant Nelson her commander, on 
the glorious ll*th February, 1797, 
under Lord St Vincent, whicli now was 
alongside her, as a British man of war, 
to witness her ancient lival’s conflag- 
ration and desl ruction. 

21 5t. — ThisS morning, about twenty 
minutes past six, the inhabitants of 
Exmouth were alarmed by the shock 
of an earthquake, which lasted for two 
or three seconds. The houses were 
shaken, the people hurried from their 
lieds, and the utmost alarm prevailed 
for some time throughout the town. 
The shock was felt in like manner at 
Sidmoiuh, Budleigh, Salterton, Star- 
cross, and for many miles along the 
coast ; but we have not heard ol any 
ill consequences from it. 

Saint Patrick\s Day. — The an- 
niversary of the society of*St Patrick 
was held on the 17 th inU. at the city 
of London tavern, by a company of 
nearly 4(X> persons. The toasts were 
suitable to the occasion. In proposing 
‘‘ the prince regent,'^ Lord Daruley, 
who, in the absence of the Diikc of 
Devonshire, filled the chair, cautioned 
the company from mixing any thing 
of a political nature with the convivia- 
lity of the evening. The health of the 
prince regent was then drunk with 
applause, but not without alight marks 
of disapprobation in some parts of the 


room. Among the subscriptions re- 
ceived, the list of which w^as read by 
the treasurer, was one of 501. from her 
royal highness the Piiacess of Wales. 
Loud applause followed the mention of 
this subscription, and the chairman was 
called on to give the health of the prin- 
cess. The chairman said, this ebulli* 
tion of feeling did honour to the Irish 
heart : and after the reading of the 
list, he proposed the Princess of Wales, 
the Marcljoiiess of Dowiiahire, and 
the Countess of Loudon and Moira,’* 
— {Cries 0 / “Ao, no! 'Ihe Princess 
oflValesP) 

Alter some observations from Ge- 
neral Matthew, the chairman proposed 
‘‘ the Princess of Wales and otucr lady 
patronesses of the society,” which was 
drunk with applause. A letter was 
read from Lord Moira, excusing his 
absence ; and on the chairman giving 
“ Sir John Doyle and the S7th regi- 
ment,” Sir John made a short and 
manly speech, returning thanks for 
himself and bis brethren in arms. 

22d.-iLale on Saturday night, or 
early on Sunday morning, the house 
of Mr Elisha Long, of Sible Hediug- 
ham, in the county of Essex, was 
broke open, and robbed of a large 
quantity of English and Foreign coins, 
plate, &c. to a considerable amount. 
Seveial daring depredations of a simi- 
lar nature having been committed in 
jlhat neighbourhood lately, a Bow- 
street officer was sent for, and Laven- 
der was dispatched in consequence- 
On the officer’s arrival he found Ibiir 
men in custody, whose names aie Da- 
vy, Finch, Halls, and Potter. I'he 
latter was admitted evidence by Mr 
Majeiidie, an active magistrate, who 
resides at Castle Hedingham, about a 
mile and a half frtim the spot where 
the robbery was committed. From a 
variety of evidence adduced before 
him, it appeared that the robbery was 
planned to be committed on Wediies- 
day se’ennighti when all the prisoners 
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went, with their faces blacked, to at- 
tack Mr Long's house, but seeing a 
light in it they gave up their intention. 
The) were induced to the act from its 
being generally believed in the neigh- 
bourhood tluit he had guineas hoarded 
to a very considerable amount, Satur- 
day night was fixed upon for the se- 
cond attempt, when Potter, who is ad- 
mitted evidence for the crown, refused 
to accompany the others, or to have 
any thing to do with it ; however, he 
agreed to lend them a chissel, a gim- 
let, &c. to break open the house with, 
and they went with their faces black- 
ened and effected their purpose. On 
Sunday moruirigas a person was passing 
opposite to Finch's residence, a piece 
of paper w as found, with the words 

Seven Crowns" written on it. The 
person having heard of Mr Long's 
robbery, shewed Mr L, the paper, 
who identified the words to be his 
handwriting, and the same paper that 
contained seven English crown pieces, 
which had been stolen. Tbiscircum- 
stunce led to the detection aitd appre- 
hension of the gang. 

23d — The university of Cambridge 
was again thrown into considerable 
alarm by a fire breaking out at Sidney 
College, the incendiary, therefore, must 
be still within its walls. The ftames 
were happily got under without much 
damage. 

2itn, — Her Royal Highness the, 
I^uchess of Brunswick expired last 
ni^t at a quarter past nine o'clock. 
Her royal bigness had been subject to 
an asthmatic complaint for some years, 
which was increased by the epidemic 
disorder now prevalent, witJi which 
she was attacked about two days ago, 
but no alarm was excited till the 
morning of yesteiWay. About five 
o’clock her royal highnens seemed bet- 
ter, but spasms came upon her chest 
about eight, and her royal hi;^hness 
died at nine o'clock, without pain. 

lliis venerable princess was in the 


76th year of her age, and the last sur- 
viving sister of our sovereign. She 
was born on the 31st of July, 1737 $ 
and on the I7th of January, 1764*, 
she was married to the late Duke of 
Brunswick Wolfcnbuttle, by whom 
she had issue, three sons and three 
daughters. Her royal highness was 
confined to her bed only two days. 
The Princess of Wales visited her on 
T uesday, and remained with her royal 
mother for a considerable time. 

27th. — The monument erected by 
the corporation of London to the me- 
mory of Mr Pitt was opened to public 
view. It is placed on the south side 
of Guildhall, exactly facing that of his 
father the late great Earl of Chatham. 
Mr Canning, accompanied by Lord 
G» L. Gower, attended the corpora- 
tion committee ; and, after viewing it, 
expressed his satisfaction with the de- 
sign and the execution of it. 

The massy substance on which the 
figures in tills composition arc placed, 
is intended to represent the island of 
Great Britain and the surrounding 
waves. On an elevation in the centre 
of the island, Mr Pitt appears in his 
robes, as chancellor of the exchequer, 
in the attitude of a public orator. Be- 
low him, on an intermediate fore- 
ground, two statues characterize his 
abilities ; wliile, with the national eu- 
ergy, which is embodied, and riding 
on a symbol of the ocean in the lower 
centre, they assist to describe allusive* 
ly the efiecU of his administration. 
Apollo stands on his right, imperso- 
nating Eloquence and Learning. Mer- 
cury is introduced on his left, as the 
representative of Commerce and the 
patron of Policy. To describe the 
unprecedented splendour of success 
which crowned the British navy while 
Mr Pitt was minister, the lower part 
of the monument is occupied by a sta- 
tue of Britannia seated triumphantly 
on a aea.horse ; in her left hand is the 
usual emblem of naval power i and Iter 
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right grasps a thunder-bolt, which she 
is prepared to hurl at the enemies of 
her country. 

The inscription, written by Mr Can- 
ning, is clear and nervous ; and avoids. 


xxiii 

more perhaps than could have been 
expected from the right honourable 
author, any very pointed allusions to 
those matters of policy on which such 
contrariety of opinion is still held. 


WILLIAM PITT, 

Son of William .Pitt, Earl of Cliatliam, 

Inlieritinp; the ge<)ius and formed by the Precepts of his Father, 

Devoted himself from his early years to the service of the State. 

Called to the cliief doiidnrt of the Ailministration, after the close of a disastrous war. 
He repaired the exhausted revenues, he revived and invigorated 
the Commerce and Prosperity of tlijb Country ; 

And he had re-established the Public Credit on deep and sure foundations ; 
When a new Wai was kindled in Europe, more formidable than any 
^preceding War from the peculiar character of its dangers. 

To resist the arnic: of Fuanck, which were directed against the 
liidcpctidciice of every Government and People, 

To animate other Nations by the example of Great Hritaik, 

To check tlic contagion of opinions which tended to dissolve the frame of Civil So- 
ciety, 

To array the loyal, the sober-niinded, and the good, in defence of 
the venerable Constitution of the British Monarchy, 

W'ere the duties winch, at that awful crisis, devolved upon the British Minister, 
And winch lie dischaiged with transcendant zeal, intrepidity* and perseverance ; 

He upheld the National Honour abroad ; 
lie maintained at home the blessings of Order and of true Liberty : 

And, in the midst of difficulties and perils, 
ile united and consolidated the strength, powe^ and resources of the Empire. 
For these high purposes 

He was gifted by Divine Providence with endowments, 

Rare in their separate excellence ; wonderful in tlieir combination : 
Judgment ; imagination ; memory ; wit ; force and acuteness of reaaomng ; 
Eloquence, copious and accurate, commaiuliug and persuasive, 

And suited from its splendour to the dignity of his mind 
and to the authority of his station ; 

A lofty spirit; a mild and ingenuous temper ; 

Warm and stedfast in friendship, towards enemies he was forbearing and forgivingj 
His industry was not relaxed by confidence in his great abilities. ' 

His indulgence to others was not abated by the eonsciousness of his own superiority. 
His anil)ition was pure from ail soffish motived ; 

Tlie love of power and the passion for fame were in him 
subordinate to views of jpublic utility ; 

Dispensing; for near twenty years the favours of the Crown, 

He li\^^ without ostentation and he died poor. 

A Grateful Nation 
D ecreed to him those funeral fionours 
Which are reserved for eminent and extraordinary men. 

This Monument 

is erected by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and CosImon Council, 

To record the reverent and afiectionate regret . 
with which tlic City of London cherishes his memory ; 

And to hedd out to the imitation of Posterity 
Those principles of public and private virtue. 

Which ensure to Nations a solid greatness. 

And to individuals an imperishable namCf 
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On Saturday morning, be- 
twixt two and three o’clock, a fire 
broke out near the Townhead, Kel- 
so, in a hay stack belonging to Gil- 
bert Kilpatrick, which was entirely 
consumed, together with a great part 
of a stack of wheat, iii spite of the 
prompt assistance which was rendered 
by the inhabitants. From the stacks 
being entirely distinct from any dwell- 
ing-house, and from several suspicious 
circumstances, it is believed the fire 
was wilful. A rewarrl of 2b guineas 
has been offered, to be paid on the 
conviction and discovery of the incen- 
diaries. 

Bank of Scotland — This day the 
following noblemen and gentlemen 
were unanimously elected governor, 
deputy governor, and directors of the 
Bank of Scotland, for the year ensu- 
ing : 

Governor , — The Right Hon. Lord 
Viscount Melville. 

Deputy Governor , — Patrick Miller, 
Esq. of Djlbi\'inton. 

Ordinary Directors*— Kin- 
near, E^q. Adam Rolland, Esq. Ro- 
bert Wil^son, Esq. Donald Smith, E >q, 
Robert Dundas, Esq- John Irving, 
Esq. Andrew Bonar, Esq. John Dun- 
das, Esq. Harry Davidson, Esq James 
Doilaldson, Esq. James Hope, Esq. 
and Peter Wood, Esq, 

Extraordinary Directors , — D u ke of 
Montrose, MarquivS of Douglas, Earl 
of Kellie, Earl of Glasgow, Robert 
Clerk, Esq. Archibald Douglas, Esq. 
Sir Patrick Inglis, Bart. General Sir 
D. Dundas, K B.. Alexander Keith, 
Esq. Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. A. C. Mait. Gibson, Esq. and 
Lord Balgray* 

30ih A very destructive fire oc- 

curred in Manchestcff which has con- 
mmod property .to the> amount of 
50,0001. Ine fire broke out about 12 
o^cloek at night, on the premises at 
Messrs Green and Co., and spread to 
those of Messrs Aspinali and Co., 


which were entirely consumed, as well 
as several adjoining warehouses 

31st. — Bury. — Ann Arnold capi- 
tally convicted of the wilful murder 
of her bastard child, a boy between 
four and five years old, about the 10th 
of p ebruarylast, by deliberately taking 
off his clothes, with the exception of 
his shirt, and throwing him into a pond 
covered wuth bushes, in a field in the 
parish of Spekhall, whereby he w'as 
drowned. The body was not disco- 
veted till near three weeks afterwards, 
in a putrid state ; and then in a most 
extraordinary manner, by. a boy keep- 
ing sheep in the same field, wdio ob- 
served one of his flock looking sted- 
fastly into the water, and making a 
noise, which attracted him to the spot, 
where he at first thought it was a dead 
lamb in the water ; but soon afterwards 
he tried to get the supposed lamb out, 
which was then floating, when he 
found it was a cliild, upon winch he 
gave information to his fatlier and 
others, which led to the inhuman mo- 
ther’s apprehension at Hardly, in Nor- 
folk. 

The inducement to this crime ap- 
peared to be, that the father of a se- 
cond bastard child, of which she was 
delivered about nine weeks after Mi- 
chaelmas, at Howe, in Norfolk, hadpro- 
mised her marriage, on condition that 
she could induce the father of the first 
child, who allowed her Is. bd. per 
week for its ibaintenance, to take the 
sole charge thereof — but this he refu- 
sed, and she had the cruelty to destroy 
it in the manner above related, al- 
though she acknowledged the poor in- 
fant feelingly exclaimed, on being 
stripped at the pond, “ Mother, what 
are you going to do ?” She was sen- 
tenced to death on I’riday, and imme- 
diately conveyed from hence to Ipswich 
gaol in a post chaise, was there execu- 
ted on Friday last, apparently exhibi- 
ting a penitent behaviour, amidst an 
immense concourse of spectator, and 
6 
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her body delivered to the surgeons, to 
be dissected and anatomised. 

At an early hour, Han over* square 
and the avenues leading thereto, were 
crowded with people who were assem- 
bled for the purpose of witnessing the 
commencement of the ceremonial of 
the funeral of her Royal Highness tile 
Duchess of ISrunswick. A detach- 
ment of the foot guards was on duty 
in the square, and formed a line from 
the late residence of her royal highness 
to the top of George-sireet, through 
which the procession was to proceed. 
There were jdso several troops of the 
7th hussars on duty, who afterwards 
joined in the procession. 

At half-past eight, the necessary 
arrangements having been made, the 
hearse, which was richly emblazoned 
with the armorial bearings of the de- 
ceased, drew lip to the corner of Brook- 
street, and received the cofTiii. The 
persons appointed to accompany the 
procession, having taken their respect- 
ive places, the whole proceeded round 
the north-side of the square to George- 
street down which they passed into 
Conduit-street, Bond-street, and Pic- 
cadilly, and so on to Hyde- park Cor- 
ner. 

The cavalcade stopped at Stains, 
where refresliincnts were prepared, and 
remained there for some time. 

The procession had a very solemn 
and grand effect in all the villages 
through which it procecefed. The so- 
lemn knell was sounded as it passed, 
and the inhabitants who lined the streets 
and public paths, behaved in the most 
decorous manner. It reached Frog- 
more about eight at night, where the 
road was lined with a party of the 33d 
regiment, carrying lighted flambeaux ; 
and the whole of the military at Wind- 
sor were drawn out to receive it. The 
castle-yard was filled with infantry and 
cavalry, and illuminated by the blaze 
of flambeaux. As soon as the proces- 


sion entered the yard, the whole pre- 
sented arms, and the band struck up a 
wso’emn dirge, whicli gave the scene al- 
together A truly grand and impressive 
effect. At the porch of St Georg‘e'8 
Chapel, the body was taken out of 
the hoa se and placed upon a bier, 
which was earned by ten yeomen of 
the guard On entering the chapel, 
the aisles appeared lined with several 
troops of the royal liorsf‘ guards, part- 
ly under Jrms, and partly with light- 
ed flambeaux ; the Organ opened its 
pealing tones, and Dr Croft’s admired 
funeral service was sung by the w^hole 
of the choir. The Duke of Bruiiswick 
had arrived at ihe De.m of Windsor’s 
ill the afternoon, and acted as chief 
mourner ; he was supported by Ba- 
rons de Hackel and de Nortenfeld. 
Among other noblemen present in the 
procession, were the Lord Ciiamber- 
laiii, the Earl of Winchelsea, Lords 
Somerville, Rivers, St Helen’s, and 
Arden The body being placed near 
the altar, the chief mourner took his 
.scat in if chair at the head of the cof- 
fin Thn service was performed by 
the Dean. The gentlemen of the choir 
sung the anthem, “ 1 have set God al- 
ways before me,” by Blake : The fu- 
neral service concluded with— -*• I heard 
a voice from Heaven after which. 
Garter Kmg at Arms proclaimed her 
late royal highness’s style, which end- 
ed the ceremony. 

AORICULTVjRAL RRPORTS. 

England.— T he mild dry wealher 
through nearly the whole of last month 
has favoured the vseasonable avocationjj 
of the farmer. The spring sowing it 
in a more forward state than could 
have been expected, from the heavy 
rains that had falibn in the jprecedmg 
months. The tenacious soils have 
worked kindly, except those that were 
rendered adhesive by the feet of ani- 
mals, in the consumption of winter 
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crops ; these require much labour, and 
for them some frost would be very ac- 
ceptable. 

The young wheats contiijue to in- 
crease in the promising appearance of 
a prolific tillow ; the late congenial 
v^eather has given the flag the most 
healthful colour ; and the late sown 
crops of the v. inter kind, have reco- 
vered from the effects of a superabun- 
dant moisture. The spring sown are 
breaking forth in the mos» healthful 
state, and pioniise, from the great 
breadths ifiat have been sown, to add 
considerably to the future stock of this 
Hidispciisable article. 

The barley sowing is in a forward 
state, and the early-sown pease are 
putting forth the infant plants without 
having received much injury from the 
«lug. 

Kye, tares, lucern, saintfoin, clover, 
and all the soiling species, are in the 
most forward and luxuriant state. 

ScOTLAND.-Throughout this month 
the weather lias been singularly fa- 
vourable for all sorts of htHibandry 
work, to this degree, that seed-sowing 
of the diircrent species is nearly finish- 
ed in the best order, both in the lower 
and higher parts of the country, (not 
being retarded in the least by storms 
of frost, snow, or rain, so injurious last 
reason)* The young wheats are look- 
ing fresh and promising. New grass 
where there is plenty of plants, is very 
forward at this time. The whole 
month having been dry, and the air 
temperate, has caused strong vegeta- 
tion 5 and thereby giving tlie cheering 
hopes of an early Harvest, always best 
for the farmer, as it is to the public at 
large. There has? been little variation 
in grain prices. Fine, and fresh bar- 
ley, oats, and pca^f were in great re- 
quest, and kept the^ticeihigh. Wheat 
has declined a littfe : an expectation 
that there is a great quantitf of this 
r^rticle coming from the Baltic, has had 
some effect on the holders to part with 


it on lower terms than if there were no 
hopes of any arrivals. The butcher 
markets continue to be plentifully sup- 
plied at former prices ; and from the 
appearance of an early spring, it is 
considered that they will not be high- 
er. 

•Loth FAN .-—Seldom has the wea** 
ther been more favourable for the ru- 
ral operations, than what has been ex- 
perienced during the last and present 
month, as throughout both, neither 
frost nor rain have given the slightest 
interruption to the ploughing, even 
for a single day. Accordingly, the 
important operations which fall to be 
perfoririLd at that season, ha/c been 
executed in a very satisfactory manner. 
Many fields wer« sown with wheat in 
pn per season. Nearly the whole of 
the pease and beans have been deposi- 
ted in a’ fine dry bed, and the sowing 
of oats is also about hnisbed u.^dcr 
the like favourable circumstances, al- 
though, in some cases, upon clay soils, 
it was found rather a difficult matter 
to render tlie mould sufficiently fine, 
from the uncommon diyness of the 
weather. In almost every situation, 
the wheat is close upon the gi*ound, 
and looks very thriving, the greater 
portion of which, particularly after 
summer fallows, is already sown with 
grass seeds. In some instances, the 
young grass upon wet clays have fail- 
ed, when the ground has been plough- 
ed and sown* with grain, which is ra- 
ther an unfortunate matter, as, besides 
the expence, it has the tendency of de- 
ranging the farmer^s plan of manage- 
ment in that rotation. Where there 
are plenty of plants, as well as in old 
pastures, vegetation has already made 
considerable progress, perhaps' as much 
so as what was experienced last year 
at the end of next mdnth ; and, as the 
stack-yard holds out well, tliere is no 
danger of a scarcity of fodder before 
the pastures are fit for receiving the 
cattle* Grass-parks^ especially wliery 
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the soil is of good quality, have brought 
higher rents than last year. 

There has been little alteration in 
the corn market for some time past ; 
and although the prices of wheat have 
been nearly maintained, yet the sales 
have been very dull for that ankle, as 
well as for oats. The quantity of bar- 
ley olfcre<l for sale being very limited, 
that article, especially what is fit for 
seed, is gradually advancing in price. 
Butcher markets are upon the advance, 
nevertheless, the supply is still auHici- 
ent for the demand ; beef from 8d to 
9d., in soipe cases even lOd. ; mut- 
ton from 9d. to lOd. ; and veal, from 
lOd. to Is. per lb. of 175 

Fashions. — Walking Dress* A 

stone-coloured habit, trimmed round 
the body with swansdow®, and or- 
namented quite across the bosom 
with a thick row of rich silk braid- 
ing to correspond. Waists much 
shorter than they have been worn 
for some time, and the sleeve longer 
and looser than those of the last three 
months. Regency hat of black bea- 
ver or seal-skin, ornamented with an 
elegant feather of the same colour, and 
finished by a gold button and loop on 
one side.— Large bear or seal skin 
muff ; stone-coloured kid gloves, and 
black kid sandals. Some ekganles 
wear silk stockings, to correspond with 
the habit j but white arc more gene- 
ral. 

Eveyiing Dress * — A “short round 
dress of white satin, finished at the 
bottom by a trimming of floss silk, 
which is worn rather broader than the 
last month ; body of fine white spot- 
ted lace, over one of satin, made as low 
as possible in the neck and bosom ; 
stomacher 1 enza, made of narrow 
deep rose colour, and white silk trim- 
ming intermixed. The back is about 
the same breadth at last month ; but 
the waist is much shorter. The sleeve, 
which is also coniposed of white spot- 
ted lace; is made very long and loose. 


and drawn up fi'om a little above the 
waist, in front of the arm, by a fancy 
trimming of the same materials as the 
stomacher ; the otlier part of the sleeve 
falls in a point. Long drapery of 
rose-coloured figured satin-cloth, about 
a quarter of a yard shorter than the 
gown iyi front, and a demi-train be- 
hind. A rich and broad letting in lace 
goes up the front, and beconws gra- 
dually narrower at the waist. This 
letting iif is ornamented in front by a 
new-invented silk trimming, which i^ 
rather similar to a Spanish button, but 
lighter in its construction, and very 
small. The drapery is edged round 
with white floss trimming to corre- 
spond with that on the bottom of the 
dress. — Head dress /i~la~Turquc, su- 
perbly ornamented wdth pearls, a dou- 
ble row of which goes straight acro6.s 
the forehead, and is surmounted by a 
crescent of diamonds, within which 
sparkles a star also of diamonds ; car- 
rings to correspond.-White kid gloves, 
and white satin slippers. 

Oks(frvations, — The hair is worn 
much lighter than the preceding month : 
it is full on each temple, but disposed 
in a number of light curls ; one half 
of the hind hair is fastened up behind 
a h-Greque, and tJie remainder falls in 
light ringlets on the shoulders. Pearls 
for the juvenile, and diamonds and fea- 
thers for mature kelleSt are the first etile 
of evening head-dress ; but the small 
white satin hat still continues to be a 
favourite ; turbans also arc much 
w'orn. 


APRIL. 

Extract of » letter from Buenos 
Ayres, dated April 8.-— On the 30th 
ult. a boat of about 17 feet keel, ar- 
rived at this place with six persons on 
board. The following is the account 
they have given : — They sailed from 
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New South Wales, on board the brig 
Isabella, George Highton, master, oa 
the 4th of December last ; they made 
the laiid about Cape Horn on the 2d 
of February, and Falkland's Islands, 
on the 7th of the same month In the 
morning of the 8th, about one a. m. 
the vessel struck on the rocks, and was 
wrecked. The crew and passengers 
got on shore on a desert isle, forming 
one of the group of the Falkland's 
Islands, and the weather beiAff mode- 
rate they were enabled to save from the 
vessel the provisions and stores. On 
the 2Sd of February, having raised the 
long-boat, and deckedher, itwasagreed 
that a part of the unhappy sufferers 
should embark in her, for the purpose 
of arriving at some inhabited place, 
where the means might be procured of 
sending a vessel to bring away the 
other part of the crew and passengers. 
The six men wlio arrived here accord- 
ingly put to sea on the 23d of Febru- 
ary, and after a voyage of upwards of 
450 leagues on the ocean, they arrived 
in this river, without having sJfen the 
land for 36 days. Nothing but the 
protection of the Almighty could liave 
preserved them from the inclemency 
of the weather, considering the great 
fatigue they must have endured, both 
in mind and body, and so long a navi- 
gation in seas almost proverbial for 
storms. On the first intelligence of 
the event, Captain Heywood, of his 
majesty^s ship Nereus, gave instruc- 
tions to Lieutenant W. D* Aranda, 
coinrflander of the Nancy brig of war, 
to prepare for sea, and to proceed to 
the relief of the unhappy sufferers ; it 
is expected she will sail about the 9th 
instant. It appears there were 55 souls 
on board the Isabella at the time she 
ivas wrecked, among whom are the 
following passengers 

“Captain Drury, regiment, 
wife and family; Mr Holt (Irish re- 
bell, ditto, ditto ; Sir Henry Hayes, 


and three females, returned convicts ; 
Mr Madison ; thn?e marines and liieir 
wives. 

“ The following have arrived here : 

“ Captain Brooks, master of a mer- 
chant vessel ; Lieuteuanl Lundie, (ar- 
my ) ; a marine, and thpLC w amen. 

4th. — This morning, about five o’- 
clock, a fire was discovered to have 
broken out in the fourth story of that 
large building in Skinner-3tr«et» which 
was the capital pnze in the city lotte- 
ry, valued at 25,0001., and which has 
since been called the Commercial Hall. 
It was occupied by a wine company, 
at the head of which arc Messrs Ab- 
bott and Brothers ; by the new-invent- 
ed brewing iilensil manufactory, and 
others. The upper part was held as 
chambers by professional men, andsome 
few merchants ; and it is stated to 
have had at least 20 different inhabit- 
ants. From what cause the lire ori- 
ginated is unknov^m ; but it spread 
with such rapidity, that by half past 
six the whole building (six stones 
high) was completely down, the back 
walls falling into the body of the build- 
ing, and the front wall into the street, 
by which two firemen were severely brui- 
sed. A curious circumstancetook place 
during the fire. A cat that had escaped 
from someof the apartments, was seen by 
the bye-stanclers on a part of the build- 
ing that would inevitably soon be in 
flames ; and all retreat being cut oft', 
the only way* to escape was to take a 
leap, but this the poor animal durst 
not attempt. As the flames approach- 
ed her, a gentleman offered one of the 
firemen five guineas if he would save 
the cat : the fireman was induced to 
make the attempt, and with great dif- 
ficulty succeeded, by getting behind, 
and with the weight of water from the 
pipe in his hand, forcing her to take 
the leap, when she fell into the midst 
of the spectators from the top of the 
Sth story. Poor puss was saved) and 
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the fireman immediately received his 
promiaed reward. 

5tij. — A most dreadful accident 
happened at the new works belonging 
to the London Dock Conipany, at the 
Hermitage-bridge, Wapping. As Mr 
Thomas, the engineer, in the evening 
was inspecting the machinery, he ffer- 
ceived that one of the double keys 
which fasten the top of the large lift- 
ing pump- rods was loose : he ordered 
round a man to him upon the platform, 
to drive in the key tighter, which the 
poor fellow imprudently attempted to 
do without first stopping the steam- 
engine : it appears, that in striking at 
the key, he missed his blow, and his 
arm getting entangled between the 
arms t)f the pump- wheel, liis head was 
suddenly drawn in, and in less than one 
moment he fell backwards dead against 
Mr Thomas, with his head literally 
crushed to atoms Mr Thomas’s 
clothes and person wore almost cover- 
ed with the poor fellow’s blood and 
brains. The man has left a wife and 
three children to lament his loss. 

7th,— SrAuciTY or Money I — This 
morning, as early as live o’clock, a 
crowd of brokers and others, beset 
the Exchequer- bill office, in order 
to put down their names for. fund- 
ing Exchequer-bills. Such was the 
scramble to get in, that a number of 
the persons were thrown down, and 
many of them injured ; some fainted 
by the excessive pressure* of the crowd, 
and a few had their coats literally torn 
from off their backs. The first 14* 
names (chiefly bankers) subscribed 
seven millions out of the twelve requi- 
red ; and very early in the day, notice 
was given that the subscription was full. 

Although only twelve railhons were 
to be funded, all bills to the end of 
March were to be takeni of which the 
joint amount would be twenty millions. 
The public seem to have deluded them- 
selves, and to have acted upon the per- 
suasion that the whole was wanted. 
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when only twelve millions could be re- 
ceived. 

The scene at the Exchequer office 
would, in France, have given occasion 
to a fiourishiiJg expose of the eager- 
ness of the people to aid the govern- 
ment ; but in England, when consider- 
ed as the mode of executing a measure 
of finance, it is neither just nor proper. 
That the first characters in the coun- 
try, as merchants, bankers, and others, 
are to b^ marshalled by police-officers, 
exhorted to be patient, cool, and pass- 
ive, till they can enter the Exchequer 
through a door a third part opened by 
a chain, and of which the aperture is 
scarcely sufficient for a moderate-sized 
man to get in, is disgraceful in the ex- 
treme. 

After violently struggling with each 
other, 373 persons obtained numbers, 
which in numerical order were called 
and cxamin'.d from 12 to 4 o’clock ; 
when the No. completed the sub- 
scription of 12 millions. 

J 1 th.< — For the first time this sea- 
son nitic mackerel were brought to 
tlie beach at Brighton, which w^ere 
immedijtely purchased for the Lon- 
don market at 6s. 6d. each. The 
following day another boat arrived 
with 23 more, which were bought 
with equal avidity at the same prjcc. 
On Thursday a third boat brought 
93, which fetched after the rate of 
401. per hundred. Not a single 
mackerel has been retailed there, but 
all have been sent off to the metropo- 
lis. 

I4th — Divorces. — An important 
decision, relative to the general prin- 
ciples on which divorces are obtained 
in Scotland, took place lately in the 
consistorial court at Edinburgh. The 
libel was at the'instance of Marianne 
Homfrey, otherwise Newte, daughter 
of Sir Jere Homfrev, of Crom Rond- 
da, in tlie county of Glamorgan ; and 
get forth, that she was married in Dec. 
1S06, to Thomas Newte, Esq. of 
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Llandaff, in the cathedral church of 
Llandaff ; that the parties cohabited 
together as husband and wife ; that in 
January 1 81 1 * the defendant had with- 
drawn his alFectioua from hi^^ wife> de- 
serted her, and becjan a course of adul- 
teries in London, Bath, and other pla- 
ces in England; t!.at thereafter he came 
to Scotland, resided there some time, 
and continued his adulteries for seve- 
ral months in 1812; and, therefore, 
praying for divorce against lym, with 
liberty to marry again in common form. 
After ample discussion and mature de- 
liberation, the court found, « that ac- 
cording to the common and statute 
law, adultery committed in Scotland 
is a legal ground for divorce, without 
distinction as to the country where, or 
form in which, the marriage was cele- 
brated ; and for this reason also found, 
that whatever may be the views which 
the law of England takes of the indis- 
solubility of marriage contracted there, 
or whatever force the degrees of the 
Scotch consistorial court may receive 
in foreign countries, all such Vorcigii 
views and consequences, especially 
when, as in the present case, they arc 
directly adverse to the settled dictates 
of the law of Scotland, can have no ef- 
fect^in regulating the decisions of that 
court. But in order to ascertain whe- 
ther there was, or now is, any collu- 
sion between the parties, the court, 
before farther procedure, appoints the 
pursuer (MrsNewte) to appear and 
depose de calumma, and to be judicial- 
ly examined upon oath, whether any 
communication took place between her 
and the defendant, their friends, or 
agents, relative to the action of di- 
vorce, previous to Or since resident in 
Scotland/^ 

This day, about *teti o’clock, the 
side wall of Mr Barton's flotir ware- 
house, in I.ondon^road* I-iverpooJ, 
f^'ll with a dreadful crash. Every 
floOr broke down, destroying all the 
property on the premises. U'hc per* 


sons in the house were Mr and Mri 
Barton, and one daughter, who had 
retired to bed. They slept on the first 
floor, and were precipitated into the 
cellar. The neighbours immediately 
Grounded to the spot, and on forcing 
the front door, discovered Mrs Barton 
clinging to a wooden prop, liaving mi- 
raculously escaped unhurt. It was 
nearly two hours, however, before they 
discovered the daughter, a girl of 13, 
who was considerably injured, but not 
dangerously ; and about a qarter of an 
hour afterwards the body of Mr Bar- 
ton was got out of the mins, lifeless. 
The principal room in tlie warehouse 
had been generally used for exhibi- 
tions, at the time of the fairs held in 
that neighbourhood, and we under- 
stand win engaged for a similar pur- 
pose, yesterday, when the coiisequeu- 
ces might have been still more calami- 
tous, 

A duel was fought by two of the 
French prisoners on board the Sam- 
son prison ship, lying in Gillingham 
Reach, when one of them, in conse- 
quence, vvas killed. Not havimg any 
swords, they attached to the end of 
two sticks a pair of scissars each. The 
deceased received the mortal wound in 
the abdomen ; his bowels protruded* 
and yet he continued tt) parry with 
his antagonist while his strength would 
admit. Afterwards an application was 
made to the §urgeon of the ship, who 
replaced the intestines and sewed up 
the wound, but he survived but a shott 
time. The transaction took place be- 
low, in the prison, unknown to the 
ship’s compaby. 

' i 5th.-*‘A grace passed in the senate 
at Cambridge, to apply the surplus 
money (upwards ol lOOOl.) arising 
from the subscriptions received for a 
statue of the late William Pitt, now 
placed in the senate house, towards es- 
tablishing a scholarship, to be called 
Pitt's University Scholarship, 

17th. — City Addbess TO the 
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PuiKCfiss OP Wales.— T he humbfe 
adress of the lord mayor, aldermen and 
livery of the city of London, in com- 
mon hall assembled. 

May it please yonr royal hl^rhness, 
—We, his majesty’s loyal siibjectfi. the 
lord mayor, aldermen and livery of tjie 
city of London, in common hall as- 
aembled, bearing in mind tliose senti- 
ments of profound veneration and ar- 
dent affection with which we hailed 
the arrival of your royal highness in 
this country, humbly beaecch your 
royal highness to receive our assuran- 
ces, that in the hearts of the citizens of 
London those sentiments have never 
experienced diminution or change. — 
Deeply interested in every event con 
nected with the stability of the throne 
of this kingdom, under the sway of 
the house of Brunswick ; tenderly 
alive to every circumstance affecting 
the personal welfare of every branch of 
that illustrious house, we hare felt in- 
dignation and abhorrence inexpressi- 
ble, upon the disclosure of that foul 
and detestable conspiracy, which by 
perjured and suborned tradneers has 
been carried on against your royal 
highness’s hooour and life.— The ve- 
neration for the laws ; the moderation, 
the forbearance, the frankness, the 
magnanimity which your toyal high- 
ntss has so eminently displayed under 
circumstances so trying, and during a 
persecution of so long .a duration ; 
these, wibile they demand an expresstoti 
of our unbounded applause, camiot fail 
to^excite in us a confident hope, that, 
under the way of your illustrious and 
beloved daughter, our children will en- 
joy all the benefits of so bright aii ex- 
ample: And we humbly beg permis- 
sion most uttfeign'edly to assure your 
royal highness, that, as well for the 
sake of our country as from a sense of 
justice and of duty , we shall always 
feel, and be ready to give proof of, the 
most anx)9i:h solicitude f(»r vour roval 


highness’s health, prosperity, and hap* 
pmess. 

(Signed by order) 

Hkxky WoorJTHORPE^ 

To which her royal highness re- 
turned tlu> following most gracious an- 
swer : 

I thank you for your loyal and af- 
fectionate address.— .ft is to me the 
greatest consolation to learn, that du- 
ring so tryxiiy years of unmerited per- 
secution,. notwi'hstandrng the active 
and persevering dissemination of the 
mo t deliberat* calumnies against me, 
the kind and favourable sentiments 
with which they did me the honour to 
approach me, on my arrival in this 
country, have undergone neither dimi- 
nution nor change in the hearts of the 
citizens of London. — The sense of in- 
dignation and abhorrence you express 
against tlie foul and detestable conspi- 
racy, which by perjured and suborned 
tradiicers has been carried on against 
my life and honour, is worthy of you, 
and most gratifying to me. It must 
be duly appreciated by every brartch 
of that illustrious house with which I 
am so closely connected by blood and 
marriage, tlie personal welfare of every 
one of whom must have been affected 
by the success of such atrocious paa- 
chinations/ The consciousness of my 
innocence has supported me througft 
my long, severe, and unmented trials $ 
your approbation of my conduct tinder 
them is a reward for all my sufferings. 
-—I shall not lose any opportunity I 
may be permuted to enjoy, of encoii- 
raging the talents and virtues of my 
dear daughter, the IVinceSvS Charlotte ; 
and 1 shall impre.^s upon her mind my 
full sense of the obligation conferred 
upon me by the spv.ntaneous act of 
your justice and generosity. She will 
therein clearly perceive this value of 
that free constitiition, which, in the 
natural course of events, it wUl he her 
high destiny to preside over,- mi<\ her 
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sacred duty to maintain^ which allows 
no one to sink under oppression ; aiul 
she will ever be bound to the city of 
Lemdon, in ties proportioned to the 
sti'ei.gth of that filial attachment I 
have had the happiness uniformly to 
experience from her. — Be assured that 
the cordial and coiwuicing proof you 
have thus given of y-ur solicitude for 
tny prosperity and happiness, will be 
cherishtd in gratiful renjcrnbrance by 
me, to the latest moment my life ; 
and thedistinginslu-d proceeding adopt* 
ed by the hist city ii- this great empire 
will be considered by posterity as a 
proud memorial of my vindicated ho- 
nour. 

19th. — Upon the night of the 12th 
current, Mr George Sutherland of the 
excise, Llgin. seizt d fire illegal copper 
stills at work in the hilly parts of the 
county ; the contents of these stills 
amounted to about i4-0 gallons, and a 
considerable quantity of wash, &c, 
destroyed. What renders this cir- 
cumstance singular, this active officer 
made these discoveries in the^ dead of 
night, , without any aseibtance, and 
succeeded in lodging the stills in the 
exi^ise oilice at Elgin. 

On Wednesday morning, about 
eight o’clock, a married woman mo- 
ther of four children, and*aged about 
27> 5?0mmitt€d suicide at lumbarton. 
She]^U$ her throat with a razor while 
sitting in she College Green, and, af- 
ter Jtwd bled very profusely, she w’a- 
d^ into the river, from whence she 
was immediately taken out ; but she 
diedjn a few mii^utes. The razor was 
found in the rivi r more than 20 yards 
frojfh^the bank* 

^h,-On Monday, in Albion-street, 
Glasgow^ a bull, which had been cruel- 
ly tom by dogs, ^tifrnecJ upon, one of 
the jpersons concerned in the torture, 
and gored him so sev'ercl j” that his life 
is de'sp&Lired of,-— It is quite impossible 

regret this. 

The following inscription on the 
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court* bell of Dumfries, which was ta- 
ken down to repair the place where it, 
was hanging, shews buch ventrablc an- 
tiquity, as to make it worthy of inser- 
tion : 

Gulielmus de Carlcil, Dominus de 
Tortiiorwalde, me fecit fieri, in ho- 
norc Sancti Michaelis, anno Domini 
m,cccc,xxxxiii. 

** William Carleil; Lord of Tor- 
thorwald, caused me to be made, iu 
honour of Saint Michael, in tlu year 
of our Lord 1-143.” 

2l8t. — Mr Dupre’s villa, at Bea- 
consfield, the seat of the late Mr 
Burke, was entirely consumed by fire. 
The loss is estimated at 30,0001. 

Nine waggons, loaded with gold 
dust, bars, and silver bullion, worth 
upwards of half a milliijn, arrived at the 
bank from Portsmouth. 'I'his valuable 
cargo was brought by the President 
frigate from the Cape of Good Hope, 
to which it had been conveyed at dif- 
ferent times from the East India Com- 
pany’s possessions in India. 

23d. — Execution OF Edith Mor- 
RiiY. — Un this day, at 12 o’clock, this 
wretched woman was delivered by Mr 
Hudson, constable of Chester Castle, 
into the hands of M< -srs Thomas and 
Bennett, the city sheriffs, for execu- 
tion. 

She walked from the cartlc to Glo- 
ver’s Stone, having hold of Mr Plud^ 
son’s arm, with, tlie utmost firmness, 
anrtidst an unusual pressure from the 
iiniti^nse c^owd , assembled ; she then 
got-into tbe caH. and immediately laid 
herself down on one side, concealing 
her face witb her handkerchief, which 
she, had invariably done when in pub- 
lic, from her llrst appearance before 
the Judges to her final dissululion ; and 
no person obtained a view of her face 
out of the castle since h(;r commitment, 
except the ordinary, &c. 

Upon her arrival at the c}ty.gaol, 
she continued in prayer with the llev. 
W. Fish; till one o’clock, when she as- 
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tended the scaffold wtH a firm and un- sible for mortals to resist, and unlaw- 
daunted step, with her face covered ful to murmur at, has be# pleased to 
with a haiidkercbief, and she immedi« remove your husband. Prince Michael 
ately turned her back to the populace. Labioitovitz Kutusoff Smolensk], in 
After continuing in prayer a short the midst of his brilliant career of vic- 
time, the clergyman withdrew, and the tory and glory, from a transient to an 
executioner prepared to finish the aw- eternal life. A great and grievous 
ful sentence of the law. At this pe- loss, not for you alone, but for the 
riod, when the clergyman had recom- countiy at large f Your tears, flow not 
mended her to dismiss all worldly alone for him. I weep. All Russia 
thoughts, and fix her whole soul on weeps with you. Yet Qod, who has 
her Kcdeemer, through whom alone called him*to himself, 'grants you this 
she could hope for mercy, she twice consolation, that his name and his 
calledforthe turnkey (John Robinson) deeds are immortal; a grateful coun* 
to bid him farewell — he came at the try will never forget his merits. Eu- 
second call, and having taken leave of rope and the whole world will forever 
her, she remained about ha^f a minute, admire him, and inscribe his name on 
when she dropped the handkerchief, the list of the most distinguished com- 
and was immediately launched into manders. A monument shall be erect- 
eternity. ed to his honour; beholding which, the 

She wa^, very much convulsed for a Russian will feel his heart swell with 
few minutes, when her pangs ceased in pride, and the foreigner Will respect a 
this world. After hanging the usual nation that gives birth to such great 
time, her body was delivered to the men. I have given orders that you 
surgeons for dissection, and was open shall retain all the advantages enjoyed 
to the public inspection during all Sa- by your Wte husband, and remain your 
turday. affectionate Ajlexaniter* 

There appeared an apathy in this 26th.—*The remains of Major-Gen. 
woman which is truly astonishing. Sir Barry Close, Bart, were interred 
When the judges came into the town with military honours in Marylebone 
she asked permission to go on the ter- church-yard. 

race of the castle to see the procession^ 28th.— Sir Henry Halfotd has pub- 

t hough she knew their coming was th% Bshed’ the following narrative of the k- 
signal of her fate. On the moniing vestfgation which lately took place at , 
the Rev. Mr Fish preached Hrhat 5 WiridSor, in the vauit of King Hanff 
usually denominated the eckdetHit^. VII I. in presence of the prince 
sermon, she was suffused in tjsatfi On removing ' the pal], ‘ a ptaib 

hcrconviilsive sobs were heard leaden cofBn, appear#ce of 

out the chapel ; yet, an hour after, Ibe ever haying been enclosed in Wood, and 
impression seemed entirely emied. She bearing ^ mseription, «« King Charles, 
slept very sound th^ night. to 164^,” in large legible character^ OU 

the morning of her execution, aiid ate a scroll of lead, tmcircling it, immetf* 
a hearty breakfast upon her awak#- atelypresented itself to view. A square 
jug. 7'" M opening was then made in the upper 

^ V ^ * part oT the lid, of suefi dimensions &s 
Lfiier addressed admit a clear insight into itji ebn- 

Rmdn io the iPtdim af Pxince, tents. These were, an iiiiem^^^odeu 
dated Dresdeyif coffin, very much decayed, ana the 

Princess Catherine Hiuishua body Carefully wrapped in w^cloth, iu- 

Ps Imighty, whose decrees it is imjfos- to the folds of which a quautity ut unc 
yot,. vi. 
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tuous or greasy matter, mixed with re- 
fiin, as it seemed, had be'n melted, so 
as to exclude, as effectually as possible, 
the external air. The coffin was com- 
pletely full ; and from the tenacity of 
the cerecloth, great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in detaching it successfully 
from the parts which it cnYcloped- 
Wlierever the unctuous matter had in- 
sinuated itself, the separation of the 
cerecloth was easy ; and w^Jien it came 
off, a correct impression of >he features 
to which it had been applied was ob- 
served in the unctuous Gubstance. At 
length the whole face was disengaged 
from its covering. The complexion of 
the skin of it was dark and discolour- 
ed, The forehead and temples had 
lost little or nothing of their muscular 
aubstance ; the cartilage of the nose 
was gone ; but the left eye, in the first 
moment of exposure, was (ipen and full, 
though it vanished almost immediately, 
and the pointed beard, so characteris- 
tic of the period of the reign of King 
Charles, was perfect. The slj^pe ot the 
face wa& a long oval; many of the teeth 
remained, and the left ear, in conse- 
quence of the inlerpt sition of the unc- 
tuous matter between it and the cere- 
cloth, was found entire. 

• <* It was difficult at this moment, to 
ivfthbold a declaration, that notwith- 
standing its di^figuyt*ment, the counte- 
nance did bear a strong resemblance to 
the coins, the busts, and especiaily to 
the pictures of King Charles I. by 
Vandyke, by which it had been made 
familiar to ui. It is true, that the 
minds of the spectauus of thisinterest- 
ing sight were prepared to receive this 
impression ; but it is also certain, that 
fiuch a facility of belief had been oc- 
casioned by the simplicity and truth of 
Mr Herbert's Narrative, every part of 
which had been conBrmed by the in- 
vestigation, so far as it bad advanced ; 
and it will not be denied that the shape 
of fhc face, the forehead, and eye, and 


the beard, are most importrint features 
by which resemblance is determined. 

** When the head liad been xmtirely 
disengaged from the att:iclimentsi vyhich 
conlined it, it was found to be loose, 
and, without jrjy difficulty, was taken 
Up and b(dd to vievs^ It was quite wet, 
and gave a greenish red tinge to paper, 
and to linen which touched it. 'fhe 
back part of tlie scalp was entirely 
perfect, and had a remarkijile fiesii 
■appearance ; the pores of the skin be- 
ing more distinct, as tlicy iu;iially arc 
when soaked in mixture ; and tlie ten- 
dons and ligaments of Hic neck were 
of consi<lerabic substance and firmness. 
The hair was thick at tin* back part 
of the head, and in appearance nearly 
black. A portion of it, wdiich has since 
been cleaned and dried, is of a beauti- 
ful dark-brown colour ; tba^ of the 
beard was a redder brown. On the 
back part of the head, it was not more 
than an inch in length, and had pro- 
bably been cut .so diort for the conve- 
nience of the executioner, or, perhapy, 
by thepiety of friends soon after death, 
in order to furnish memorials of the 
unhappy king. 

“ On holding up the head, to exa- 
mine the place of ceparation from the 
body, the muscleftof the neck hadevi- 
dently retracted themselves considera- 
bly ; and the fourth cervical vertebra 
was found to be cut through its sub- 
Btanccy transversely, leaving the sur- 
faces of tbit divided portions perfectly 
smdoth and even, an appearance which 
could have been produced only by a 
hc^yy blow, inflicted with a very sharp 
instmtnent, and which furnished tlie 
last proof wanting to identify King 
Charles the First. 

** After this examination of the 
head, wliich served every purpose in 
view, and without examining the body 
below the neck, it was immediately re- 
stored to its situation, the coffin was 
soldered rp again, and tlte vault closcj,!- 
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Ni’ither of the other coffins had 
any inscriptiori upon them. The Lr- 
'^er one, supposed on good grouinis to 
contain the remains of King Henry 
VIIL mejmred six foci ten inched In 
loDgih, ;ind had bcea oncioseil in an 
elrn one tvvo inrheb in tliickness ; Inat 
this was clecayod, and lay in small ii-'g- 
nionts near it. ’'rhe leaden collin ap- 
peared to have boon beaten in by vk>- 
fence about tlie middle ; and a consi- 
derable opening in that part of it ex- 
po'^od a more .Hkektt>:i Cif tiie king. 
Moj>jc beard remanicd upon tive ohm, 
but there w-aa notlrng lo discr,Rniiate 
the peibonage coiitairiod m it. 

'riie srn.dier c.iilin, understood to 
be that of Jane tSeyinour, was 

not touched ; more cuno ity not being 
considered, by the pnneo reg< ot, as a 
Mifficiout inoLivo ior disturbing these 
iTM^ain^. 

Oik xan'jnin<» tin vanh some 
attention, it was found tha' the wall, 
at the \vi-'U end, had, at som*' period or 
other, been partly p’dh'd down, and 
repairc'd again, not ny regular mason- 
ry, but by bagiiunth ol stouts and 
bricks, put rudely and hastily together 
without cement.’’ 

3()th. — Letters friun Constantinople 
moiUion the following unfortunate in 
cident : — Mr Levy, an English gen- 
tleman, well known and highly esteem- 
ed in Russia, was buedy drowned {u 
the Black »Sea, togetheic with Count 
Fogessicra, a Piecliiionteu^ noblefiian» 
two orderly dragoonii of ih^ SOtb. re* 
giment, and a servant, on their route 
to join Sir Robert WilaoU^ with the 
rest of iho crew of the weaseL one 
Greek <;^i)ily excepted. Mr Levy was 
on his rttnni from CcmstaiUiilople, 
whither he had been dispatched by Sir 
Robeit Wilson, at the criucal period 
of the retreat of the I^rench from Mos- 
cow. The count had also been the 
bearer of dispatches to the same quar- 
ter. In their anxiety to rejoin Sir Ro- 
bert WiLon, they could not be induced 


to postpone their passage till the wea- 
ther moderated, uud-Cait their fate near 
Varna, after being many days at sea. 
Besides h^ frunds, dra^^oons, and ser- 
vants, Sir Robert Wihon must ha\c 
lost much vajuubie and cuiioui, pro- 
perty on this mclciiicholy occasion. 

The ravage of the plague had been 
dreadful : 2o0,0()0 are computed to 
have perished by this scuuige. It had, 
at the djy;e of these advices, entirely 
Lcasi.*d. , 

A melancholy event has taken place 
at Dumbarion : Strjeant Jarvis, who 
kept the mess of the Galloway militia, 
and had got a little behind with some 
accovnits, disappeared on Tue<iday the 
fjth current, and viirions reports were 
circulated about him. On Friday fore- 
no«>n, tiie 20lh, he wa,, round by some 
boys who wtro nesting, suspended from 
a tree ni the Bar wood, where he had 
Inujg from the time of his departure. 
He was buried whliin the water lairk 
in die sainL late on Monday nighu Fie 
iiei> kft a widow and eight or nice 
children. His dog .Ntaid beside him two 
or three days, and tlu;n returned, but 
being freqacnily inissingdbr tjic whole 
day, It is suppt;sed that iu‘ letuni d to 
the place. JarvKhad a higli character 
in the regiment fo; .sQhncty and rvblli- 
ty, and his untimely death give:? great 
grief to -office rs a^i d n um . ^ . 

Sowdng proceeds with rapidity, but 
much rciuauiii be In all^iro- 

bability 4he seed will be got in dinng 
the prc^iit season iu.tlic most perfect 
state, the kinds L'lving worked well 
throughout, from the dr\ ness and meL 
lowness of thje tioih A greaUrbwadtk 
of land by ipanj; thousands of acres, 
iham ever before upon this island, have 
been this seanon prepared for potatoe 
piaartMig, which has already .^divanced 
ib' the forward districts- ThS spring 
crops alllook well, but the barley -lud 
oats will soon be in want of rain. The 
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hop bine is sui>l to come np strong and 
healthy. — Rye very had.— -The wheats 
still appear thin, which will be no sort 
of disadvaiitafje to the crop should the 
1 emaindcr of the spring pi ove warm and 
genial, with moderate showers ; upon 
some parts, however, of the clover ley 
wheats, the plant has been so dread- 
fully ravaged by the slug and wire- 
w orm as to be deemed ii recoverable. — 
The risk of sowing wheat ^pon clover 
leys, in a suspicious season, is too great. 
As the only, though partial security 
against this misfortune is the rook, 
vviiich should be preserved, not destroy- 
cd, in the country. The small damage 
done to corti and s'oots by rooks may 
be guarded agaiiut, but they are our 
only guards against most destructive 
insects. The fruit-trees are loaded 
with blossom, and, notwithstanding 
the continuance of cold north and east- 
erly winds, hitherto no great appear- 
ance of blight. 

Reports of the stock of corn on haiicl 
more favourable in general ihan last 
month, arising probably from the vast 
qiiantitic'^ of foreign lately exposed for 
sale ; it ia, nevertheless, confirmed by 
persons of the most extensive informa- 
tion, that, independently of foreign 
fujpply, our last crop of bread cohi, 
large as it really was, would be jhauf- 
fictent for the year’s consumption. 

Ciittle markets, both for fat and lean 
aioci^, somewhat reduced in price.— 
Milch c6ws and cart horses never be- 
at such a price in Britain ; cows 
iust ( alvcd have been sold at 35h each 
-—cart horses from fiOl. to lOOb each. 
This extraordinary price it may beho- 
ped, will promote tlie use of oxen for 
1 ibour, oticof savings, hot h 

individual and national, iti the whole 
range of rural economy**— The distem- 
^ per arising from atmO^jiueHc influenza, 
in horses has prevailed Cbnsidcrably 

this spring.”— The rot in 

tniiately cctuicd, and the has 

beefj^ ftius far, rrc'ccstfuh 


F A s m o N s. — jV/ orn i //g Costime ^ — 
A Polonese robe and petticoat, of fine 
cambric or jaconet muslin, ornament- 
ed at its several terminations with a 
bonier of net work, finished with an 
edging of mn.slin, gathered very full, 
and a vandyke cuff, cn suite. A bon- 
net cap, composed of jonquillc satin, 
and treble borders of scollopped lace, 
confined on one side with ribbon of the 
same colour. Gloves and slippers of 
yellow' kid. 

Carriage Costume . — A high round 
robe of jaconet or cambric muslin, 
with plaited bodice, long sleeve, and 
deep falling frill, terminated w'ith a 
Vandyke of needle- work. A Russian 
mantle, of Pomona, or spring green 
sarsnet, lined with white satin, and 
trimmed with rich fog fringe and bind- 
ing, confined with a cord and tassel, 
as taste or convenience may direct. A 
cottage svlouch bonnet, of coirespond- 
ing materials, edged with antique scol- 
lopedlace, confinedunder the chin with 
ribbon, tied on the left side ; and ap- 
positely ornamented with a small clus- 
ter of spring flowers. Slippers of green 
kid, or jean, and gloves of primrose 
kid , — Ackerman n Jlr posit or/j . 

Half Dress . — Gown of line jaconet 
muslin, wirli a derni-lrain, and finiHb- 
round the bottom with a fine but not 
broad lace ; body of pink sarsnet, 
made very low botit before and behind 
in the neck^ a stripe of white satin is 
laid in front, and is ornamented with 
two rowtf of rich silk buttons, below 
which a large full bow of white figu- 
red sarin ribbon gives a very elegant 
finish to the dress ; white satin sleeves, 
made rather longer than the last month ; 
they are very full, and are confined al 
bottom with a plain band. A rich 
white silk handkerchief is crossed on 
the bosom, but ao as to display a cor- 
nelian necklace. Rose- colon red regen- 
cy cap, ornamented with a plume ol 
white feathers ; cornelian necklace,-*- 
White kid gloves and shoes. 
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Evening Dress * — Pin ksarsuet gown, was seized with a violent lU of insani- 
V with a dcioi-traiii, rather lon; 2 ;t*r in the ty. The piincc ordered a spceld met;- 
waist than the half dress which we senger to he sent to Windsor, to cn- 
^ have described, and made in a style cn- quire after the health of his royal rno- 
tirely novel ; the fronts are open a lit- tlier, and the full patticnlais of the at- 
tie above the waist, and they go in a tack. On the return of the messenger 
' gradual slope to the shoulder, and from the prince sent off Sir Henry Halford, 
‘ thence in a point behind to the middle at seven o*cIock in the evening, to at- 
of the back ; a rich but very light em- tend her majesty. The circumstances 
broidery, in gold thread, goes round of the attack are stated as follow: — 
tlic* train, h(;som, and bottom of the The unf(jjrtunate female who caused 
sleeves, which jye very full. The the alarnt^ is nam^d Davenport, and 
principal ornament of this dress is the held the situation of assistant mistress 
ccatus a la VenuSt which is of white of tlie wardrobe to Miss Rice. Her 
silk. The -bottom of the cestu<s is mother has been ^?mpldyed a number 
wrought in a ricli embroidery, similar of years about the royal family ; she 
to that which goes round the dress, was originally engaged as a rocker to 
but much broader; necklace, eairings, the princesses ; and after filling a va- 
and locket of pearl. Hair turned up riety of situations very respectably, 
(piit« flat behind, and a superb white she was appointed housekeeper at the 
lace veil, put on so as to form a dra- lower lodge, Windsor, Her daughter, 
pery, which partly shades the hair on the subject of this article, was born in 
one side of the front ; the oilier is dia- the queen^s palace; she is now upwards 
played in a variety of light curls* of 30 years of age, and has lived con- 
White kid gloves, and white satin slip, stantly with her mother, under the 
pers, with gold spangled or embtoi- royal protection. When she was a 
<iered rosettes. girl, sh? was attacked with a fit of in- 

sanity, but was considered perfectly 
cured | however, i>hc has frequently 
been seized with fits of melancholy, 
MAY. crying and being very desponding. 

Without any known cause. Her mind 
1 St — Christiaua Jciisdatter, of Hoi- had b^en more affected since the death 
kcrup, in Zealand, was lately couvict- of the Princess Amelia. She was pre- 
ed before llie Danish supreme court of sent at the delivery of the funeral ser- 
justice, of having poison^^d her fiitl\er. mon which was preached at Windsor 
Her sentence was, that she should' be on the melancholy occasion, and which 
conveyed from her father’s residence had such an. effect on her mind, that 
to the place of execution, and during sh^j^became enanioured of the ckrgv - 
tlie procession tortured fiye iimes with man who, delivered, it, and report 
red-hot pincers, then to haye. both her signs love to be the cause of the violent 
hands struck off, and afterwards to be menUl derangement with which she 
beheaded. Eilerr Han^cti, convicted was seized on Sunday morning. She 
of being accessary to thcatrociouideed, slept in the ^tower over the queeu's 
was, at the same time, senrjtenced to bed-room* Aboht 5 o’clock her ma- 
losc his hcadfc Wjas awakened by a violent noise 

2d* — ^Thc prince regent rc!Ceiv!if dan at ner bed-rpom door^ accompanied 
account from Windsor, of the queen's with a voice calling loudly for the 
being indisposed, in consequence of an quecnof England to redress her wrongs, 
atta^ from a female domestic, who and with the most di&treising slirieks 

H 
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and screams imaginable. The queen’s 
be;d-roQm has two doors ; she used 
auch violence as to break open the 
outer door, but found herself unable to 
break the inner one, Mrs Beckendorf, 
the queen’s dresser, sleeps in the room 
with majesty- They were both 
extrem- ]yalarnjod,particuIarlyat first. 
Her majesry and Mrs Beckendorf he- 
sitated for some time about, what had 
best be done ; when having ascertain- 
ed that it was a female voice, Mrs 
Beckendorf vent hred to open the inner 
door arid go out. She there found 
Mias Davenport, with only her body 
linen on. She was extremely violent 
with Mrs B., indiating upon forcing her 
way into the queen ; and the latter 
feared that, could she have obtained 
her object of gietting into the queen's 
bed-room, she would have vested her 
rage upon her majesty, from the lan- 
guage f he used She had a letter in 
her hand, which she insisted on deli- 
veil ri p to the queen, Mrs Beckendorf 
Was placed in a niobt perilous situation 
for, about half an hour, being subject 
to her violence, and endeavouring to 
pwerit her from forcing her way in to 
the queen j and during this time the 
queen heard all that was passing, and 
was^in gfcat agitation and distress, lest 
Miss. Davenport should gain admit* 
%mee to, her; the unfortunate female 
declaring the queen could and should 
redress her WTongf. Mw Beckendorf 
in the, theau time, kppt Vmging a Ml 
in tke pawage,^ but iinfdrtun^ did 
^lot at first, Wywake qny one, though at 
laf>t the inc^sant and violent ringing of 
it awo|j;e Mr the qu^en’? 

page, arid tw^ofooUherit Wh^ ,came, to 
Mrs Bcckcudorf's assistance. Miss Da- 
venport made use, pLyery profane lan- 
>guagc to Mr Groj^eclterp All tljcse 
pcrsoiiS could not mahage^eh till Mr 
v^eyer, the porter, camV, arid he being 
a very powerful man, accompI.isbcd it. 
When jJie found lurrsclf overpowered^ 


she insisted upon seeing the king, if 
she could not seethe queen. Mr Mey- 
er carried her by force up to her bed- 
room Dr Willis was sent for, who 
ordered her a strait waistcoat ; and she 
was sent off in a post-chaise, accom- 
panied by two keepers, to a bouse at 
Hoxton for the reception of insane 
person?). 

3d — Yarmouth. — This morning 
bis Royal Highness, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, with hia aides de-camp, &c., 
embarked on board the Nymphen, 
Captain Hancock, for the continent^ 
He was received on the jetty Iiy the 
Bedfordshire militia, with thidrcolour*;, 
and the band playing “ God save the 
King,” and the soldier.^ with present- 
ed arms. The barge in which hii; 
royal higliness embarked had the rt>ynl 
standai a flying, and his highnt .ss was 
accomp“o>ud by Admir''! Murray, 
Lieutrnaiit McCulloch acted as cox- 
swain. Second barge, Admiral’s Flag, 
Captains Curry and Spears, and Js;eve- 
ral gentlemen. Six other barges, with 
captains, and the prince’s suite. On 
the boats leaving the jetty, the popu- 
lace, which wad very numerous, gave 
three hearty cheers ; the ships of war’s 
yards were manned, and on his royal 
highness’ stepping on the quarter-deck, 
the royal standard was hoisted on board 
the frigate, and the ships in the roads 
fired a royal salute. — The hoiixon be- 
itig very cleri^r, the beauty of the scene 
was beyoiid <iH description. 

Feasting Woman. — 
The pretensions of Ann Moore, of 
'iSubury, to live without bodily suslc- 
nance, have at.length been set at rest. 
3omc tinW ago several respectable gen- 
tVtnen in that neighhourhobd, with 
li^r bWri donsenf, agreed to watch her, 
t6 prWcrit the secret conveyance of 
to lier, ^)dtb aseeltain ivhctbcr 
Sifer Jppwera corresponded to her pro- 
The result was, that she 
j^vc iii dn Friday morniiig last, the 
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ninth day of the Watch, by which 
time she was reduced to a state of ex- 
treme debility and emaciation. 

The following paper afterwards ap- 
peared relative to this woman. 

The committee who have conducted 
the investigation of the case of Ann 
Moore, after an unremitting and asSi* 
duoiis course of examination, have dis- 
covered the imposture which she has 
60 long practised on thejpubliCf and 
think it their duty to publish this her 
own declaration and cohfession there- 
of : * 

“ I, Anr>Moore> of Tulbury, hum- 
bly asking pardon of all persons whom 
I have attempted to deceive and im- 
pose upon, and above all, with the m6at 
unfeigned sorrow and coutritioni im- 
ploring the divine mercy and forgive- 
ness of that God whom 1 have so great- 
ly offended, do most solemnly declaie, 
that I have occasionally taken suste- 
nance for the last six years. 

“ Witness my hand this 4th day of 
May 1813. 

Akn Mooue, her ^ mark.” 

The abovedeclarationof Ann Moore 
was made before me, ope of his majes- 
ty’s justices of the peace for the coun- 
ty of Stafford. 

Thomas Listek.'^ 

. Cth.j— On this night, during a severe 
thunder-storm, part of the steeple of 
Greenwich church was precipitated 
into the church-yard. Ajpublic-hotiSe, 
(the Mitre) was also injufed*, 
weather-cock, with a la^ 
tached to it, perforated the earth' ieve- 
lal feet. Stepney church receded 
some injury, and soirte of the in 
Vauxhall-gardens were atr^Ok. 

7th.-^The nepltewof a<Bnti8hpeer 
was executed at Lisbon, He hua in- 
volved himself hy gamblings and being 
detected iji robbing the houac of his 
English friend, by ^ Pottugu^^ aejr- 
vant, he sh«^ the latter dead pre- 
vent discovery. After ex^titibn^ his 
head was severed from his body ^ and 


fixed on a pole opposite the house in 
which the murder and robbery were 
committed. — The following are the 
particulars of the execution ► 

** On the 7th instant, the unfortu- 
nate gentleitian, Mr H. late of the 
Impetueux, underwent the sentence of 
the Portuguese law. Our readers are 
already acouainted with the offence 
for which he suffered.— The Portu- 
guese law appears to be, that if the ag- 
grieved pirty can he satisfied, and they 
petition for the prisoner, a pardon ia 
obtained. Money was offered to the 
wife of the deceased for this purposes 
but without the desired effect. The 
law for a murderer decrees that he 
shall be strangled, and then have hi* 
head and hands cut off, and be remo- 
ved to the place where the murder was 
committed, and ptit up upon a pdle, 
with the hands nailed under the head, 
and there to continue three days^ The 
prisoner was accompanied from the 

f rison by police soldiers, and walked 
areheaded, without shoes or stockings 
on, wirti a kind of surplice tied round 
with a cord. He proceeded thus to 
the place of execution, through the 
streets, amidst torrents of rain. When 
he arrived at the place where he was 
to terminate his earthly carCer, a mi- 
nister of the church of England, 
(the chapkin of a ship,} knelt down 
^th" him for sbme‘ time, and after 
a suitable deWtion, he was led up 
the ladder, where be gave up bis life. 
After hein^ so^endea some ritde, the 
executioner proceeded to perfbrrf the 
other part ot liiS duty, and severed his 
head frohi his body, which was put 
into a basket, ahd carried away to the 
place he committed the act. 
Some' sailors attended with a coffin, and 
put the body oft the deceased into it, 
andidOftied it away in a boat. The 
ciitting off bis hands was remitted* 
'|3is head was placed upoir a pdle, for 
hours, opposite to tfi^s^t where 
murder^anaa^rrthat 
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lime was taken down and thrown into fore the whole judges of the Court of 
the sea,’* Session. .Lon]^ and able papers were 

Two English soldiers were lately given in, and afterwards full pleadings 
stabbed in the night in the streets of took place bcfore the two divisions of 
Lisbon, and both of them are since the court, met together for tlie pur- 
dcad. A few nights afterwards, a pose, last winter. The judges of the 
Portuguese was killed with a bayonet Second Division, as they do not vote 
by an English soldier, who remains on the point, the case not being before 
undiscovered. , their branch of the court, gave opiiiL 

10th, — An act of intrepidity was ons, in writing, which were printed, 
performed at Portsmouth, which me- and laid before their brethren of the 
rits commemoration. Thi^fec officers First Division ; and, after full delibc- 
of the . Inverness militia were in a plea, ration by the latter, on Wednesday and 
sure-boat, and when sailing between Thursday, a decision wasgiven, setting 
the prison-ships, a sudden current of aside the feus, 
wind upset the boat, which, having 17th.— MuRBEn.— A few evening* 

hcavyballaat, immediately sunk. Two since, a murder was committed in Porrh- 
of the officers could swim, and they mouth, by a boy eleven years of age ; 
kept themselvel upon the surface until the circumstances of which make ma- 
boaU took them up ; but the other nifest as great a degree of youthful 
was in the most imminent danger of depravity as any we have in rcniem- 
drownirtg. A French prisoner on brance.-.-lt appeared on the coroner's 
board tjie Crown, named Morand, the inquisition, that some boys were at 
moment he saw the officer struggling, play in Capsttrn-square, on the Point, 
jumped off the gangway into the wa* when one of them, named W. Pound, 
ter, and by putting his feet under the conceived a sudden affront against an- 
officer's body as he was sinking, raised other, named G. Smith, because his 
hiiTitothe8urfac€,aiidthcnheldhimfast hat was knocked off his head, and 
till furtlier assistance was obtained. A ' Smith, whom hesupposed did it, would 
proper representation has l>een made not bring it to liim. Pound then quit- 
to gOYcnimcnt, and one part of the ted thp company, under pretence of 
brave fellow's reward has been a re^ acquainting his father of the reason for 
leas^ from his present situation. ' Jus offence ; but instead of dqiiig so, 
IS.-*--RpxBuuGtt Cause.— Court he concealed himself round the corner 
jSjE8SJON.~The remaining branch of f he square, occasionally observing 
of this .very important cause, which the movements of the boys. In a short 
relate to the mth was cm Thurs- time he returned to the company with 
day 4eteriiiined by jtbe^ court, wbeu a knife in his hand, and going up 
the Judges of the First Division were, to Smith, accused him of having been 
with the exception of Lord Gillies, the one who had beaten his hat off, but 
unanirobi|s in opinion, that the feu- which Smith denied, when Pound re- 
by the last duke, of peated bis accusation. Smith (not 
almost Uio were CQu observing Poqnd had a knife in his 

ry tb the, epidt and fetetttion of the cn- hand} struck him wjth a small cane ; 
tail, and, therefore, their lordships^ re- upon Which Pound dosed upon him* 
ducfd and set aside, these fen-nghu. apd sfebbcdhimimfr the hip. bon« with, 
A decision to this effett wa5,form€Tly the knife, of whfeh wound he died the 
given by the court here, but the House next day, — The boys attempted to di- 
of Lorda* after a long lirarinff pf epun- aarfe Pound, but he defied tlieir jpfforts, 
scl, remitted the case to be rdicaurd be- threatening them with similar Ueat. 
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rient.*— The jury found a verdict of 
IVdftd Mxirder , — Smith was fifteen 
3^ear3 of age. 

18tb.— D uke of CuMBERtA^cn^s 
Sale of WwEib. — This sale, as might 
be imnirally expected, drew together 
a vast a^^semblagc of the nobility and 
fashionable ■world to Robins's Roo tis, 
on Saturday ; from 3 to 4(K) persons 
were present. 7’hcvc was much com- 
petition, but the prices were not 6,o 
extravagant as would in all probabili- 
ty have been the case, had not consi- 
derable doubts existed in the minds of 
many that the duke parted with them 
because the quality was not particular- 
ly good. Tiiis, however, we are assu- 
red, was an erroneous impressiont and 
the plain fact simply this ; The royal 
duke has it in contemplation to remain 
on the continent several years, and in 
consequence of this alone directed the^ 
sales to lake place immediately after 
his departure.— -Amongst the fashion- 
able purchaservS wcto— - 

The Earl of Carlisle, Marquis of 
Blandford, Lords Suffolk and Bread- 
albane, the Duke of St Albans, Lord 
C* Townshend, Sir Oilbert Heath- 
cote, Bart., Mr Canning, Sir George 
Womb well, J. F. Ileathcoie, Esq* 
M. P. Sec, See, 

The average prices were as follow : 

Chainpaigoe, (CEiiil deperdris) 12 guineas 
per doz. t 

Ditto, ^'illerv, - - • - Ilditto- 
llerniiugc, about *• - - 14 ditto. 
Hock, • ^ - P Ik ditto* 

M*idcini, - ^ - t ditto, 

(’iaiet, - 7 ditto. 

Port, ^ *• ; » 5 ditto* 

l9Lh, — ^T hE Dtncife 6f CJtTMBER- 

i,ANi>.-— T/if V* — ZiieL 

-—This morningi ai soon as the jud^ 
took their seats on the bonch, the de- 
fendant was brought into in 

custody of the MarshaP^Od 
when Mr Junice Gxose hddreSsi^ him 
shortly* animad verting in strong terms 
up what he termed the * atiwity of 


his ofTence,’ and stating that it was 
considerably enhanced by its delibe- 
rate malice in stigmatising so basely 
the character of his RoyS Higbnesn 
the Duke of Comberland, who never 
gave him, the defendant, cause to slan- 
der him. The leamedindge Comment- 
ed on the tendency of i Iibd, the bit- 
terness of which consisted not more in 
its foulhessV.than in its falsity ; for to 
any individual nothing could be so 
heart- wopnding its' to' be stigmAtivied 
with the accusation' of murder* but to 
so elevated a person, that of being the 
destroyer of nis own domestic, must 
give the most acute affliction. — “ But, 
thank God ! (said the learned judge) 
the falsity of tne charge vva4 most ma- 
nifestly established bjr the verdict of 
the coroner's jury, who, upon the 
fullest proofs, has shetifU that Sellia 
died by his own hand.**—- After some 
further observations, hb Jironbunced 
the sentence of the courti^ which was. 
That the defendant should be impri- 
soned in his majesty's gaol of Newgate 
fifteen dalortdar mouths, pay a fine to 
the king of 200h, and be nnpriioned 
till such fine be paid* 

20th* — Great Foot Rack, — No 
sporting event, since the great Barclay 
match, has engrossed so much al^m- 
tion us one which cbjtnmenced on Fri- 
day night nod Saturday morning, on 
Sunbury Common^'" between' Raiper> 
the Kentish man, add Cross, Captain 
Barclay's groom, thd latter of whom 
had beemsik id training, tipder 

the imnitidiatV direction of the captain^ 
according to his 6\Vn Systto, and was 
in pwfet corrditibfl, as was Rainer al- 
so, who was mana^ by R. Gtindler. 
A marqa^ for the pedestrians was 
pitchM on e&oh side of the road, at thje, 
startiiigoplace, an3 from the coheoufse 
of p^pie, and tfe humber of stand# 
and booths, the whole had the appear- 
ance of a race-course. Cross , started 
to do the lOO miles at twelve’ o'clock, 
and Rainer at one, and betting was* 
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two to one Gross, even bettog^ tlie 
winner did the ground in eighteen 
hours, and even that Cross djd it in 
eighteen and a half. Crow went the 
hrst eight miles in seven ty.npimites and 
a half* and Rainer did eight miles in a 
minute within the hour. C/oss did 
twenty miks in two hours and fifty-se- 
ven tninjutes* and, halted aXew ininutea 
for refreshment ; and Rainc^r 4*d the 
same distance in two hours a|d a half, 
and halted to change his Both 

men ran fresh and strong for an hour 
after this time, and ;made more play 
than was expected^ Rainer was with- 
in three miles of Ws adversary at ^18 
miles runningir .whe^t he breakfasted, 
during which' tW>fCro$s In^ded, him 
considerably* R^i^erran m the thirty- 
second mile much weakened, and he 
was confined. to hie marquee by a sort 
of sickness som«^ minutes, when betting 
became in favour of Crotis, vvho was 
going on wtU. Rainer was , six miles 
behind, when he recovered, and Cross 
shewed symptoms of weaknessj^^having 
gone foi ty miles in five hours and forty 
minutes, taking off stoppages- *He 
continued hia journey, until he fell 
dowm in going the 4’6th mile,^ bot^ he 
recovered a little, got to the marqueci 

and after liaviug beep r4)bed he went 
another four mde^, ,wh^ fie was com- 
pletely broke down. It appeared that 
the failure arose from the tendons be- 
low the calfs of>ift legs having been 
injured^ und< conveyed to 

Hampton and put “tabed, although he 
was desiix^us or attempting >o go on, 
but Captain Btirclay .would suffer 
him to ad A to tW already sue. 
tained. The ca^ain a.ct^Ptnpanied his 
man the first eight 

cr part of the ^hd^epeatedly 

urged him not toinake pkyKbut 
the reply of the pedestrian wai, that 
he was doing within hiinsdf, but this 
was tV probable cause of ,thj? feilurs. 
Rainet went on fresh, a»d;oj0fered %o 


do nine miles in one hour.— His great 
object was next to perform the dis- 
tance in 18 hours, to do which he had 
something more than five miles an hour 
to perform. He was often distressed, 
but recovered, and in doing the 9 1st 
mile in 17 hours, he fell exhausted, and 
was carried to the marquee, and from 
thence to Elampton. Both remained 
in bed on Saturday, but one must dcr 
the distance to win the race, and two 
umpires are in attendance to see it 
done. Cross is in good condition, ex- 
cepting lameness, and Rainer, it seems, 
fell from exhaustion, and has no other 
injury. After the fail;. re of Cross, 
Captain Barclay opened his marquee 
to Rainer, and supplied him with ftan- 
neU and refreshments.— Cross has 54 
miles to do, and Rainer nine and a half. 

Rainer got fresh yesterday morning, 
and did the remainder of his ground in 
little more than two hours, thus win- 
ning the stake of 400 guineas— Cross 
remains very lame. 

21 St* — A coroner’s inquest was held 
at Hainford,by the co roner of the d udiy 
0jF Lancaster, on the bodies of Dinah 
Maxey, aged 50, and Elizabeth Smith, 
aged 22, her daughter by a former hus- 
band. After a minute examination of 
witnesses, and the bodies being open- 
ed by an eminent surgeon, the jurors' 
verdict was— Killed by poi9i>n admk 
nistered by a person or persons un- 
known, It appears, that on the Thurs- 
day morning preceding, these unfortu- 
nate victimabiieakfasted at their usual 
hour, and made their tea from water 
oat , of a kettle which it was their cus- 
tom to fill the evening before, and 
place in a cld&el, and into which arse- 
nic, qr other corrosive poison, had been 
infused. The young woman observed 
the water being white as it was poured 
Ojiiti but took no further notice. She 
soop after taken suddenly ill j tire 
mother was attacked in the same man- 
ner, and a few hours terminated, their 
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existence. James Mancy, the 
was committed to Norwich gaol, 
on suspicion of penpetrating this atro- 
cious crime. (He was afterwards 
tried, but acquitted.) 

^26th. — This morning, between nine 
and ten o^clock a very melancholy event 
took place in Somerset-street, Portman- 
square. 'Fhe Honourable Mrs Gor- 
don, who resided at the house of her 
daughter, Mrs Williams, threw herself 
from the window of the first-floor upon 
the hn^t-path, and though taken up 
alive, she expired in u few minutes af- 
terwards. Mrs (x. wa^t between sixty 
and seventy years of age, and had for 
some time labotired under a great de- 
pression of spirits. 

3ist. — A most melancholy ac<;ident 
happened on the river Severn, at Op^ 
ton*upon-Severri. Eight young men, 
consisting of a corporal, fifer, and four 
recruits of the 2d regiment of foot, 
and two watermen, named Pumpbry 
and Oakley, took a fisherman’s boat, 
intending to go to Hanley quay, and 
back b)" water. They were returning 
from Hanley quay to Upton, when 
Pumphrjr', who was conducting 
boat, said he would frighten the re-' 
emits A little, and began tx)Oking it? 
The water came in on one side, and 
the recruits, being alarmed, immediate- 
ly rushed to the opposite, which «o 
overbalanced the boat that xc was in- 
stantly filled with waten* Oakl^ atid 
the lifer swam to the shore, procured 
another boat, and rowed after their 
companions, who by the force of the 
current had been carried a considerable 
distance. They succeeded in picking 
up one of the recruits, who was saved, 
but the otlw fiv^ were drowned. 


AGRICULTl/RAh HEPOJITS. 

ExGLANO—Spring sTowihg is finish- 
ed, and almost universally in the best 
manner ; the lands having received the 
alternate benefit of dry weather and 
genial showers. Pofatoe planting pro* 


ceeds with rapidity, and the breadth of 
that crop, it is supposed, will be at 
least one-third greater throughout the 
island than in any former year. The 
turnip lands work very well, and some 
of the very cKtensivc turnip growers 
have already begun sowing. 

Some damage has been done to the 
wheat, pease, and rye, by the wire- 
worm first, and since by the slug. 
Part of the wheat which proved too 
thin planted, not having recovered, 
has been plouglied up, and but little 
spring wheat has been sown this year. 
Some crops of the abave thin descrip- 
tion, on the other hand, have become 
extremely luxuriant and promising ; 
ard partially, the wheats are very large 
and fine. Much cofii is beaten down# 
by th^ storms of wind and rain, and 
that which is weak from too much 
sowing will scarcely recover. Beans, 
oats, and barley, look well almost 
everywhere ^ pease and rye bad. The 
bfllk of grass, clover, and winter tares, 
never gireater \ whilst the stock of hay 
on hand i$ considerable/ Hops look 
well and clean. The continued high 
winds hare destroyed too much of the 
fruit blossom ; ahd the cherry and 
plum-trees particularly have been in- 
jured by ligWing. Apples are -said 
to promise well.-^Dry and warm wea- 
ther alone can contribute to the bless- 
ing of a plentiful harvest. 

The lambing season has proved one 
of the most Successful ; but the effects 
of a two years^s rbt must be felt fcr at 
least motttha to come. Live 

stock of ievery species short in quantity 
and dear, beyond all precedent.—- Pigs 
and advancing in price.-— The 
presentee been one of the earliest gra- 
s^ing seasons within memory. 

8c?OTX.Ai?T>. — ^The weather from the 
laf to the 4th of May was cold, with 
some rain fit>m the From the 

5th to the 1 5th, it was tolerably warm, 
with moderate driv,zling' showers al- 
most daily^ and vegetation madcJ con • 
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wdciiihlo progress. 'I'hr cold raiu' from 
the I(>ih to ibc C'tij licivc gicatly in- 
jnrod the crop and retarded it^i growth, 
but as the last hve clays of the mouth 
have been mostly dry, and some of 
th.ein toloiahly \\arm, the coni will, if 
such uearher continue, soon resume its 
ver cl a r. t colour. T 1 le g r ou n d h a a , u p- 
f>n the whole, been by far too much 
drenched during this month. 

Wc‘cJb arc beginning to curing ; the 
blades of the corn look sickly and yel- 
low in wet grounds, and it has made 
little progress tluniig the last two 
weeks, but the hay crops and pasture 
grass are luxuriant, and the w'heat, 
though injured by the rains, both in 
spring and during this month, has a to- 
lerable; appearance. 

The injury sustained by what is 
ca]le<I w^orming, has been much greater 
this season than for many years past. 
Many, fields have been sown a second 
time, some planted with potatoes, or 
preparing for turnip dr fallow, and 
patches of others^ rel^iain iilftiost )bafc> 
to be occupied by Weeds. iSVen the 
pease and beans arq much injured by 
the worm ou some farms. As these 
enemies make greatest havock on rich 
land, the injury sustained by them 
this year is very considerable. At a 
time like tlie present, so many 

farmers, and of course, the public 
at large, have been injur^ by these 
casual depredations, it would be desi- 
rable to ascertain whether tjiese inju- 
ries are cnmmittcd by insects, or from 
whal other causes, they and 

how such evils "could .be prtye^ ted. 
From tb^ loose hoved state of the 
ground, where what is called worming 
happens, it seems sbm'^What doubt- 
ful whether the . growth is 

eaten by worms, of Mesiiqyed by the 
hoving of the ground frbih' ferment a- 
iioh, excited by a large portion of ve- 
getable matter iti tlie Aoif. 

The fruit-trees on the banjw of the 
Clyde were injured by the severe frost 
and east 'winds during the month cf 


April, and by electrical fluids during 
May ; but in some orchards there ap- 
pears to be a decent poition of fruit 
saved. It is too early, liow^ever, to 
speak with precision on that species ot 
crop. 

As the w'inter and spring food of 
cattle was never more abundant, and 
the grass spiung early, cattle arc in the 
very best plight, and the returns in 
dairy produce more than double what 
they were at this peiiod last year. Of 
course the prices of dairy cows are 
liigh, and rendered more so by the in- 
creasing demand for those of the pro- 
per breed, from ail parts of Britain.—^ 
The Dunlop cheese, and Cunningham 
breed of dairy cows, hare justly at- 
tained such celebrity, as to have taken 
place of all others, over tlie counties of 
Ayr, Renfrew, and the Middle aiid 
Dower Wards of Lanarkshire, and 
they are so fast extending to all othey 
parts, that several scores of them arc 
now. Sometimes bought iip at a single 
fair, by dealers from England, and car- 
ried by them to that kingdom. 

The moor sheep and Iambs are also in 
exceUent pHgb t jand of course are selli ng 
at high prices.*— Horses of the draught 
breed, and of the proper age and con- 
dition, also bring very high prices.^ 

All sorts of grain have rather fall- 
en } and neither butcher meat nor dairy 
produce has advanced in price during 
the month. ^ 

FAsiiiOKs. — /Tfl/L * ng Dress — Jac- 
CQi^ot muslin high dress, made a walk- 
ing Jeyigth, and richly embroidered up 
the front, round the collar, and round 
the bottopa the sleeve, which is very 
long, and rather more loose than they 
liavc been worn. The embroidery in 
front is divided, and goes up the bo- 
som in a slope on each side. Round 
cottage mantle of stone* colon red fine 
Vloth, richly embroidered in floss silk 
of the same colour, and lined with de- 
licate pink ; high collar, and small 
round cape, finished with embroidery 
to correspond. A thauhed straw ha;, 
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turned up in front, and lined with sa- 
tin of the same colour as the hat ; it 
is ornamented with a small quilling ol 
lace on one side, and a pink rose on the 
other. Sandals and gloves of straw- 
coloured kid. Parasol to correspond, 
straw-colour shot with white, and 
trimmed with white silk fringe. 

IJalf Dre s — Frock of plain jacco- 
liot muslin, with a demi-train ; body of 
amber and white shot sarsnet, made iu 
the same manner as last month, except 
that the waist is a little shorter ; the 
sleeve, which is of a jacconot muslin, 
is very fullj and is looped up with a 
floss silk ornament in the shape of a 
heart ; a row of rich narrow lace goes 
round the bottom of the sleeve, which 
is something longer than they were 
worn last month ; round the bosom a 
rich puffing of lace, and a Queen Eli' 
zabeth ruff behind, fmishes the dress 
at the neck. 'The cestus a./a-Femw, 
trimmed at the ends, with a sup^rb^ 
knotted silk fringe. Pearl neciclace 
and ear-rings. White kid slippers, 
ctit very low in front, and trimmed 
with a plaiting of white ribbatid instead 
of rosette ; white kid gloves. Head- 
dress white satin cap, ornamented with 
a half wreath of moss roses scarcely 
blown. 

General Observations , — Slippers for 
full dress are universal ; but if bur fair 
fashionables have them cut down much 
more in front, there will be sortie dLffi- 
cidty in keeping them upon the foot ; 
a plaiting ot white ribband has taken 
place of the rosette. For the walking 
rtostume, coloured jean boots will be 
universal. White and lemon -coloured 
kid sandals will be most general for 
fhe can tati^ costume. — Fans are dimi- 
nidied in size. 


JUNE. ' 

1st ,— ov Mi(t Mu? 


Tmomson Bon.\r at Chislkuuk&t. 
—This murder equals any the nwst 
atrocious which have lately disgraced 
this country. On Sunday evening. 
May SO, Mr Thomas Banar went to 
bed at his usual hour : Mrs Bonar did 
not folUw him till two, when slie or- 
dered her female servant to call her at 
seven. The servant at tl»c appointed 
time went into tlic bed-room, tind found 
Mr Bona? mangled and dead upon the 
flooi, ami her' lady wounded, dying 
and msensible iu licr bed. I’lie loot- 
man, Philip Nicholson, came 
to town for surgical asHn.la> t'e, j.m'* r# 
give information at 
performed the journey in 40 iiitTUiics, 
though he stopped three times on the 
road to drink as many glasses of nun. 
Mr Ashley Cooper arrived with all 
possible dispatch, but it was too lute ^ 
Mrs Bonar expired at oneo’^dock, h.a- 
ving been during the whole of the pre- 
vious time insensible# The liiicn and 
pillow of the bed in whIqK Mrs Woixtr 
lay wcr|; coveted with blood, as wa^ 
al$o the bedol Mr Bonar. They slept 
in small separate beds# but placed so 
nearly, together that there was scarce 
room to pass between them. The in- 
terval of floor between the beds was al- 
most a streajra^of bh)od. About seven 
o’clock iti tfie evening, Mr Bonar jun. 
arrived from Fever^ham, where he was 
on duty as cdibnel of the Kent local 
militia. He n\shedl,up exclaim- 
ing, Let me'wre my father; inda:d 
I must sed ' It was impossible 

to detain him ; be burst into the bed- 
chamber, and Sirimediutely locked the 
door after ,him. Apprehensions weix; 
cntert'ained^fdr his safety, and the door 
wai broij^en open# when he was seen 
knt^iirt^'tvith clawed hands over the 
body or iitk fathei*: His friends tore 
him aW&y, loitering and fainting, into 
an adjoining chamber.-'— The unfortu- 
nate .subjects of i|his narration bad re- 
sided at Chifvlehurst about eight or 
nine years ; their mum.ion is called 
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Cainden-placcy and is remarkable as 
being the spot from which the late 
Lord Camden, who resided there, 
took tiis title. Mr Bonar was upwards 
of 70 years old. Perhaps scarce a man 
exir.ts in whose praise a more generally 
favourable testmion'y could be borne* 
B 'c ti he and his lady have died regret- 
ed liy ail ranks in the vicinity of their 
resi<kuce. 

Dorhig Monday, Nichqjaon, the 
footman, did not make his appearance, 
and it was alledged that, before he had 
given information at Bow.stPcet, he had 
gone to a man named Dale^ andaaidto 
him, ‘ The deed i^ done. You are sus- 
pected ; but you are not in Dale 
was t aken up and exwined, but dearly 
proved an aHii* From this and otlier 
collateral drcumstances the lord may- 
or was indtbeed to issue a warrant fur 
the apprehensibti of Nicholson. When 
examined by Sir C* Flower, he was in 
such a drunken state that no rational 
answer could be obtaiued from him.rr- 
The coroner^s lury^ jflrfter a pu- 

iieut inYtatigatian, returned^ia 
of 'IVilfid murder against 5 

but the evidence has become mucm less 
interesting since the subaiequeui ample 
confession of the murderer,.. While t^c 
coroner was rea^ng o^r the deposit 
tions to the several wtth^ses for their 
assent and signaturcy Nipjhds(>n wp 
permitted to gd iuun a w^UHr^oset in 
the passage leadlug attend* 

cd b/ two of A^d the mo- 

ment he was telca^edf he bill his throat 
wi|h a razor which he hiM g^wousiy 
concealed bis breechi^ ^ Me bM so 
copiouslyr that, it was suppd^ he 
could not live luany miputes $ but^ for* 
tunately, Messrs &obeirbi:«pid HoU» 
surgeons, of 1^ attwd- 

ance, and the latter gei^^man sdaed 
the arteries^ his 

mere grasp to stop liU the 

wound could be seiped tip» 

On the ?tii, in consequehce of the 
numerous visitors, (among whom were 


Lord Castlereagh, Lord Camden, 
and Lord Robert Seymour) who went 
to contemplate the supposed murderer, 
Nicholson showed repeated symptoms 
of annoyance and agitation* On the 
morning of the 8lh, at half past six, 
Nicholson voluntarily requested Mr 
Bramston, the priest, who had been 
with him a short time, to bring Mr 
Bonar to him immediately ; when Ni- 
<rholson burst into tears, and, begging 
pardon of Mr Bonar, expressed a wish 
to make a full confession. Mr Wells 
the magistrate, who resides at Brick- 
ley-hou5C, in the neighbourhood, was 
sent for ; and in his presence Nichol- 
sol made, and afterwards signed, a de- 
l^sition, acknowledging himself to be 
tbtG^ murderer. The following parti- 
culars may be relied upon : “ Un Bun- 
day night, after the groom left him, 
he fell asleep upon a form in the ecr- 
vanU^ hall, the rriom where he was ac- 
customed to lie : he awoke at three o'- 
clodc.by dropping from the form , he 
jumped up, and was instantly seized 
tWflli ^n.idea, which he could not re- 
.listt that he would murder his master 
. and unistresa ; he was at this time half- 
undresBed t he threw oft' his waistcoat, 
dfid pulled a sheet from his bed, witli 
whitm he wrapped himstdf up ; he then 
Vnatclied t poker from the grate of the 
servants' hall, and rushed up stairs to 
bis master^s room : be made directly 
to hjs f&tstress’s bed, ahd struck her 
tw ’'0 blows on the head; she neither 
spoke jftbr moved ; he then went round 
to his master's bed, and struck him 
once across the facci Mr Bonar was 
roused, andf from the confusion pro- 
diiced by the stunning violence of the 
blow, imagined that Mrs Bonar was 
then coming to bed, and spoke to that 
effect t that when he immediately re- 
peated the blow, Mr Bonar sprung out 
' of bed, and grappled him for L5 mi- 
nilles, and at one time was nearly get- 
ting the better of him ; but being ex- 
hausted by loss of blood, he was at 
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length overpowered. Nicholson then 
left him groaning on the floor. He 
went down stairs, stripped himself na- 
ked, and washed himself all over with 
a sponge, at the sink in the butler*s 
pantry. He next went and opened the 
windows of the drawing-room, tht^t it 
migiit be supposed some person had 
entered the house that way : he then 
took his shirt and atockinys which 
were covered with blood (the sheet he 
had left in his master’s room), w^ent 
out at the front door, and concealed 
his bloody linen in a bush, covering it 
with leavetJ ; the bush was opposite the 
door, and not many yards from it . he 
then returned without shutting the 
outer door, and went to the servants* 
hall ; he opened his window-shutters 
and went to bed (it was not yet four 
o’clock) : he did not sleep, though he 
appeared to be asleep when King came 
for the purpose of wakening him at 
half-past six o’clock. He stated in the 
most solemn manner, that no pemn 
whatever was concerned with him in 
this horrid deed ; and to a question 
that wa^ put to him, whether he had 
any associate, he answered, how could 
he, when he never in his life, before 
the moment of his jumping up from 
the form, entertained the tnought of 
murder ? He can assign no motive for 
what he did ; he had no enmity or ill- 
will of any kind against Mr and Mrs 
Bonar. This depositiem was regular- 
ly given before the magistrate* and at- 
tested by Mr A. Cooper, Mr Herbert 
Jenner, the Rev. Mr Lockwood, Mr 
Ilott, and Mr Bonar. Nicholson had 
been drinking a great quantity of the 
beer of the house during the. Sunday ; 
and though it is not stated that he was 
intoxicated, yet the quantity might 
have had effect on his senses. 

Search was made for the linen, and it 
was found in a laurel biishi close to thC' 
house, covered with leaves, except 
about two inches ; the stockings were 
very bloody, and the shirt was also 
rent almost to rags about the neck and 


front. Nicholson, who before the con- 
fession looked gloomy apd fierce and 
malicious, has, since that period, been 
perfectly calm, and has even an air of • 
satisfaction in his countenance. 

Nichoboa stater that his j)aren t a were 
Irish, his father a proieatant, his mo- 
ther a catholic ; he was boi ri and bred 
in Ireland, was discharged from the 
12 th light dragoons in January last on 
account of a broken wrist, and enter- 
ed the service of the city remembran- 
cer j from whence, about three weeks 
before he committed the horrid deed, 
he entered the family of Mr Bonar. 
He is a man about the middle height, 
(five feet six inches), not bulky, but 
well set and muscular. His counte- 
nance bears in^ it a decided resolute 
character ; but its* features are neither 
unfavourable tmr un pleasing. His age 
i$ 29 years. 

7th. — MuRDEit OF Mrs Stephms. 
—•Mrs Stephens, an. elderly widow 
woman, who kept a chaudler’s shop 
withia200 yards of the castle inn at 
Woodford, was found murdered this 
morumg. The murder must have been 
committed late on Saturday night the 
5th instant. Her skull . was dread- 
fully fractured, and her throat cut ; 
her pocke^ emptied, a quantity of 
money talSn from the till, and her 
watch mbmng, A man of the name 
of W. Contwel), who had been em- 
ployed. au astii5ra.t Woodford, was. 
taken into custody in conj^cqucnce or 
his having, gwn the watcli to a jxiblic- 
an as satid&^tion for debt. On' hiding 
taken$ 6o9CkuowiedgedtlnU it iud been 
in. possession, that he found it on 
Sunday, ttHkOrning afmr the murder, at 
fouroNdlock, close to the poiid near the 
Caatledfiu,^whej°e he wi:nt to get wa- 
. ter for hi« horses. He confessed thni 
been at Mrs StepUenV^shop cm 
Saturday* the evening of the murder, 
and had sceu her iu her shop about nine 
o\dook previou.^ily to her shutters# be- 
ing put up. Several othc'r suspicions 
circumslauccs being brougl^t to ligh* 
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before tl^C- mapjist rates, the prisoner 
was fully coiumatcd for trial. 

Bovv-Stkklt. — I t having 
been ascertained that Mrs Stcphcim, 
who had been murdered at Woodford, 
'had been robbed of nearly a new' silver 
watch, and that the maker was Tho- 
mas Ridicy, -jf Woodford, No. 1544*, 
and this description having been 
])rctty generally advertised, it has 
been the cause of tracing it^ont, and 
of leading to the detection of the mur- 
derer. 

On Wednesday, a man of the name 
of William Cornwell, who some time 
since worked as ah ostler at the Red 
Lion inn-yard in Hfolborn, but had 
left that neighbourhood about two 
months since in coii8e<juence of being 
in debt, called in at the Sun public- 
bouse, in Gate-Street, Liucoln's-xnn- 
flclds. Tlje landlady^ Mrs Davia, up- 
braided him for leaving the neighbour- 
liood vyithotit baying his score he owed 
her. He replica, she need not be sur- 
prised if he paid her before he left the 
housse; at^d in a short time after he 
proposed to Mr Davis, the {andQdtd^ 
to give him his watch for a IL bank- 
note, and to clear off hi^ score of four- 
teen shillings, Mr Ilavis declined the 
proposition, saying, he hi^ not got a 
one-pound note to sjpiaiae. ^ Corntvell 
afterwards propoa^rf to gi^e him his 
watch, which is worth 5b, tO take Mr 
Davis's old metal watch,, which proves 
only to be worth iibbut twelve ahillings, 
and dear his score, provided hfe* would 
give him haif-a-crown ; whkh Mr Da- 
via agreed tb> and they exchanged 
watches^ Mr Davis toid a customer 
of ihe estcHange , he and 

fiiiowed htm the Watch* latter^ 

on ^b>|lday morning c»rly; liftving read 
tlipaclvcriisemcnt, describing the watch 
Mrs Stcplicns had feh of at 

the time of the murder, Called again 
upcii Mr Davis, andTdOnd the watch 
< xa<^tly to answer the deeCription. Mr 
Davi?, in coTisc<jctiicc^ gave inforVna- 


tion at the above office of the discove- 
ry. Enquiries were then made lespecu 
ing ConiwcH ; and it is ascertained 
that on Wednesday morning, previous 
to his going to Mr Daviij's housp, he 
had been at the Red I don and Axe 
and (Jate inn-yards, iii Holboni, and 
had offered the watch for sale, or to 
exchange it, but could not succeed, 
Vickery, was dispatched in a chaise to 
Woodford, attended by Wc‘slbniok, 
one of the patrolc, it being understood 
that Cornwell was at work there. In 
the evening, Vickery returned to town 
with Cornwell in his custody, when the 
business underwent an investigation of 
three hours, from eight o'clock till ele- 
ven* The officcT learned that Corii- 
wdl was in the employ of Mr Pattiji- 
gale, the proprietor or the Woodford 
stage coaches, an ostler, ami had 
worked for him during the lust Five or 
six weeks* Cornwell was then at work 
in a haydicld, about a mile and a half 
from Woodford. Vickery proceeded 
after him, and found him on a carl, 
loading it* Vickery told him he had 
a warrant against him, and desired him 
to come down ; which he very readily 
did* The patrolc proceeded to hand- 
cuff him, and Vickery mentioned the 
watch. Cornwell acknowledged that 
it had been in his possession, but sta- 
ted| that he found it on Sunday morn- 
ing after the murder, at four oVdock, 
close to the pond, near the Caytlcinn, 
when he went to get water for his hor- 
ses. He acknowledged, however, that 
he did Ijof tcU any body of his prire 
during the Sunday, nor on the Mon- 
day, although he had then ascertained 
tliat it was Mrs Stephens's watch. Me 
confessed that he had been at Mia 
Stephens's shop on the Saturday even- 
ing of the inurder, and had seen her in 
her abbpt nine o'clock, provinu* 
to her gutters being put up.'— Vicke- 
ry left him in the custody of the pa- 
trolc, while he wont and scaicluMl Iiiji 
his lodgings and slablcs. . f ie lodged 
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at a cottager^a but a ihort distance 
from the house of Mrs Stephens, where 
he found he slept with a man of the 
name of Winterflood. He ascertain- 
ed the clothes and other things belong- 
ing to Cornwell, and seized them^ 
V^ickery then proceeded to the stables 
which Cornwell had the care of. (Jn 
a corn bin he found a pair of corded 
breeches which had evidently been 
stained with a^considerable quantity of. 
blood, particularly on one of the thighs, 
and had since been washed wltnout 
soap, they being but partially cleansed. 
In another part of the stable he found 
a jacket, w^hich had been washed in a 
similar way. He took all the things 
to Cornwell, Jit the Castle inn, who 
owned them all except the jacket, 
which he said was his roaster’s, hut he 
occasionally wore it ; the stains on it 
vi^erc with some stuff he washed some 
horses’ mouths with. The blood on 
the breeches was Occasioned by bleed* 
ing a horse. A new hat and a new 
coarse blue coat were found in his lod* 
gings ; the former he said he bought 
on the Sunday morning after the mur- 
der, of Mr^Saville, a hatter in Wood- 
ford, and paid him with a 11. Bank of 
England note ; the new blue coat he 
purchased for ll. when he was in Lon- 
don, on VVedriesday, in the neighbour- 
hood of Clare-market, but could not 
point out where. The note he paid 
for the hat with, he said he had had in 
his possession for three monthi*, and 
the note he purchased the coat with 
he had had by him since last harvest- 
— As they were leaving Woodford, 
they stopped the chaise at the door of 
Mr Savilic, the hatter, who recollect- 
ed selling the hat to Cornwell on the 
Sunday morning after the murder, but 
had not got the 11. note he received 
from him : he had unfortunately part- 
ed vii'ith it that day, but had no doubt 
he could get it again, and could iden - 
tify it from some particular marks in 
ltd ink on it. 

VOL. Tl. PART !f. 


Mr Thomas Davia, the landlord of 
the Sun public house in Gate street, 
attended during the examination, ami 
identified the person of the prisoner, 
also the old metal watch Found on him 
by Vickery, to have been the same he 
exchanged for the watch belonging to 
the late Mrs Stephens, which was pro- 
ved to be her property by Mr Ridley, 
the watchmaker, of Woodford. 

The pr^oner behaved in a very in- 
decent manner, appearing in u conti- 
nued laugh or grin during the whole 
of the examination. 

On Mr Read asking him what he 
had to say, ho gave an account of him- 
self up to nine o’clock on the Satur- 
day evening previous to the murder, 
when he stopped short, and said he 
would answer no morq i^pestions. 

Cornwell persisting ip refusing to 
answer any more questions, or to give 
any further account of himwlf than 
up to nine o’clock of the njght of the 
murder of Mrs Stephens, Stafford 
read over to him what he had taken 
down of tyhat he had said, and he cor* 
rected sqfe tJr'iffing errors. He wa« 
then asked if he chose to sign the ac- 
count of what had been taken down 
in writing of what he had said respect- 
ing his conduct, which he did, apd 
was committtK&To the house of correc- 
tion for further examination. 

Cornwell is a native of Cambridge- 
shire, and was bqm within about six 
miles of the town of Ca^rahridge. He 
is about of age. He 

employed a j|tye years since by Mi 
Moqrf, at, tfe' A)te and Gate inn in 
Hotboru, Stnd left there about two 
years' since with Mr Moore. Some 
rime after lAat he returned to that 
neigkbourhpod^ and was employed at 
the ited Lion inn ’in Holborn, when 
he contriteted several debts, for one of 
^hich lie was summoned to the court 
of request in Fulwood’s Rents, Holj 
born, and not paying the instalments 
as ordered by the court, an exccutivu 
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was {‘Silk'd ; to avoid being arrested on 
which he left his place and London 
about two months since. He went to 
Woodfordj and got v;ork there about 
five or six weeks since. He was tried 
and ftinncl guilty Gth August, and ex- 
ecuted. 

Robueky of TiiK Norwich Mail. 
— For some time the Norwich mail 
has been repeatedly rebbed of bank* 
ers* and otlier valuable psjrcels to an 
immense amount. Mr Caldwell, the 
mail contractor, has exerted himfielf 
in every possible way to discover the 
depredators. One of the parcels sent 
by the mail by Messrs Oakes and Co. 
bankers at Bury St Edmunds, direct- 
cd to their agent in l^ondon, contain- 
ed exchequer bills, notes, and bills of 
exchange, to the amount of 13,0tX)L 
Some of the notes, after a little time 
had elapsed, wete traced to the por- 
ter employed at Bury, connected with 
the mail. By tlie continued exertions 
of Mr Caldwell, the mail contractor, 
a tiumber of persons in connexion with 
each other have been discovered to be 
concerned in carryii g on the depre- 
dations. Codlin, the book-keeper at 
Hertford, has been detected in being 
connected with the porter at Bury, 
and the circumstance^ proved against 
them are deemed to commit 

them both to Norwich castle for tri- 
al. A parcel containing gold watches 
and jewellery goods, sent by a jeweller 
in London to one of the same trade in 
Norwich, did tiiot arrive aa directed. 
Cfne of the watches which were in this 
parcel was lately traced into the pos- 
session of Mr Mann, a respectable ca- 
binet-maker at Hertford. The ac- 
count he gave of having possession of 
the watch was, that he had purchased 
it of his apprentice, Thomas Maslin, 
who had since ruii SLvr^y from his ser- 
vice, and he did not klfow what had 
become of him. He was afterwards tra- 
ced to I.ondon. OnTuesday^Pearkea, 
file Bow-street ofiiccr, apprehended 
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him in the neighbourhood of Bethnal - 
Grr-en. 

Exkcuiion.— O n Wednesday moin- 
iiiiig Robert Kennet, for having for- 
ged a draft for ^,090 . on the firm of 
Sir Rich. Carr Glynn and Co. was, 
pursuant to his sentence, executed in 
the Old Bailey. The unhappy man 
was brought upon the scaffold at eight 
oVlock, dressed in a plain suit of 
mourning, and attended by the ordi- 
nary of Newgate, with whom he re- 
mained a few niiimtes in prayer ; du- 
ring this short and awful period he ap 
peared to be perfectly resigned to his 
fate, which he met with becoming for- 
titude. Some further puviiculars of 
the antecedent life and connexions ot 
the above person may be learnt by re- 
ference ro the parhameiitary del^ates 
of 1^09, on the conduct of the Duke 
of York ; from which it appears that 
Kennet eng?ged to advance the sum 
of 70,0001 to his royal highucps upon 
annuity, with the additional consider- 
ation of a place to bo obtained for him 
the said Kennet under government. 
The negotiation was ultimately bro- 
ken off, on intelligence that Kennet 
was not a man to be trusted. 

The library of John Horne Tookc, 
Esq. by King and Lochec, consisting 
of 305 lots, sold for 1251/. H'*. bd — 
Among the articles we select the fol- 
lowing, which were enriched by bis 
notes : — 

Burke on th^ French Revoln- 

tion L, S I‘J (J 

Godwin s Enquirer L797 - - y l/> 0 
lJuidy*s Tri^il, vuls . - , - 5 O 

I’lioke's ditto (J l.y () 

Hjrri^* Hcnuc's . _ - _ _ O o 

Jolmsnn’jj Dicticm.'iry, purchased 

by Major James > - - « yoo 0 0 

FockeontheUnaei'fttanding.y vols 1.*^ o (^ 
I.ockc’ii Works tolio - - - - 18 0 0 
Louth's Grammar . - - - .'J 10 O 

Another Copy 410 

Lye, Diet, Saxonicum - - - y4 o 0 

Monboddo on Laiigwlge - - - o 7 O 

Oswald on Common Sense - > 4 0 (> 

Pioxzi’s Synoniiny - - - - - 4 K' o 

Ritson's Remarks on Ghakcsjware 7 ‘J 
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Skiojier's Eiymologican I.eiicon 


Eirn 

Spelmaii*‘4 nio.'^sary 


7 17 6 
. rj 17 O 

V(»^sii Opera - -- -- - lt?12 0 

KARW ARTTCrrj WITHOUT 1118 NOTKS; 

A lytel 'IVeatiso, called the clis- 
putacyoii or, CompUiiu of the 
Hertc'— Printed by Winkiu de 
Wordo . - - - - ;>0 0 0 

1.04 Dives and Pauper, by ditto 1^1 

499 Nyeliodemus’ Gospel - - 26 5 0 

.'JTD A Eook on Piirgaturc - - 17 0 0 

759 Virgil by Staiiigliurbt, 1583 - 15 0 0 
Upwards of a thousand persons at-^ 
tciidt*d the sale, and the books were 
divided among a Jiundred purchasers- 
IGtiu-^IaicLAND — shocking af- 
fair took place at the fair of Carroteel, 
coiutty of Donegal, between a party of 
Orangemen and a party of Ribbon- 
men, in which a number of lives were 
lost- I’hc origin of the quarrel does 
not seem to be well understood, it ha- 
ving ht;en related in various ways ; but 
the contending parties appear to have 
met with intentions determinedly mur- 
derous, each having supplied them- 
selves with arms and ammunition. The 
Orangemen, having been worsted in 
tlic onset, retreated to a village, where 
they took shelter iu some houses, which 
their pursuers set on lire. Driven to 
desperation, tliey fired out of the win- 
dows, and killed cwoof their opponents 
on the spot : afterwards they sallied 
out, with the intention of saving them- 
t.elve3 by retreat, when they stabbed 
another, who is now dead> but, being 
overpowered, three of them were kill- 
ed. Thus three of each party have 
been killed, and, we understand, a great 
number have been wounded. 

1 7th. — -E di BuiiGH — -Yesterday, 
the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Council, signed a commission to the 
reverend Alexander Brunton, appomt- 
ing him Professor of Hebrew and Ori- 
ental Languages, in the University of 
Edinburgh, in room of Dr Murray, 
deceased. Likewise a presentation to 
the reverend Walter Tait, minister of 
Tcaling, in the presbytery of Dundee, 
to be minister of the Trinity College 


Church of this city, in room ol tha 
reverend Dr Andrew Grant, translated 
to St Andrew’s church. 

Bibliomania. — Roxburgh Din- 
ner.— June 17 th, the commemoration 
of the first anniversary of the sale of 
the far-famed Boccaccio, at the disper- 
sion of the Roxburgh library, took 
place at the St Alban’s Tavern, Earl 
Spencer was in the chair, supported 
W the Marquis of Blandford, Earl 
Gower, Cord Morpeth, Sir M. M. 
Sykes, Mr Heber,&c. About twenty- 
three choice spirits in the black-letter 
line of collecting, were assembled upon 
the occasion, when, instead of the us- 
ual toasts of Army and Navy, Church 
and King, Lords and Commons, &c. 
we understand that scarcely any thing 
but the immortal v empries” of 
William Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, 
Richard Pynson, William Faques, &c. 
were proposed by the president, and 
received with thunders of applause by* 
the company 

18th - While MV Browne of Armaylc, 
Ireland, sndhis family, were sitting in the 
parlour at an early hour of the night, ac- 
companied by their guest. Surgeon Bra- 
ilsford, of the royal dragoons, the house 
was beset and entered by a banditti of 
armed villains, seven in number, of 
whom four tq^ posts as sentries, and 
three burst^mto the parlour. The 
leader ot them instantly presented a 
blunderbuss, and demanded arms ; on 
which Mr Browne knocked him down. 
Dr Brailsford attacked a second, when 
in the conflict one of the villains fiVed 
at him, and another at Mr Browne- 
The latter was desperately wt)undcd 
by a discliarge of small slugs from a 
blunderbuss, having received several 
of them in the breast and body ; the 
former was severely wounded by a pis- 
toWhot in the arm, and had his face 
and head savagely cut and mangled. 
l)r Brailsford’s servant, heaiing the 
fhots, got a pktql from some part of 
the houac, and ultempted to fire 
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in vain ; the powder having been ta- 
ken out, although the ball was left in 
the pistol. This gallant fidelity cost 
the poor fellow his life ; the wretch at 
whom ho aimed having instantly blown 
the contents of a blunderbuss through 
his body. The ruffians seemed satis- 
fied at the perpetration of these shock- 
ing enormities, and left the house, 
without taking or searching for any 
arms. Mr Browne*3 recovery is doubt- 
ful ; Dr Brailsford is out of danger. 

Yesterday was laid with the usual so- 
lemnities, the foundation-stone of the 
new bridge over the Clyde at Garion, 
near Dalserf, Scotland, in presence of 
Sir James Stuart of Coltness, Bart. 
Sir Alexander Lockhart of Lee, Bart, 
and various other gentlemen .-By means 
of titisbridge, a straight and direct road 
will he opened up from all the north 
of England to the north, west of Scot- 
land ; and those who travel from Car- 
iisk to Stirling will by it take a shorter 
road, by sixteen miles, than that which 
they at present use, which is round by 
the bridge across the river at Glasgow. 
By this bridge too, on that journey, 
they will go by Moffat and Ardrie. In 
like manner, by this means, a straight 
and direct road will be opened from 
Ayrshire to Edinburgh, five miles 
shorter than that which^^used at pre- 
sent by the bridge at Hmiltoi) j and 
in this track travellers will take the 
towns of Strathaven, West-Calder, and 
Mid Calder. 

A serious accident happened to 
Mr* Tackle, of Rainhaxn, in conse- 
quence of an attack from a dog which 
belonged to him. Mr T, had mstened 
the dog in his stable, where he made 
so much noise, that he wa^ out to 
beat him ; when the dog spr^g upon 
him, and in a moment tbre hjm to the 
ground, seized him by the throat, and 
shook him ivith ettremd violence. The 
cries of Mr T. brought several per- 
r.ons to his assistance, but the savage 
animal would not relinquish his hold 


till he wa:> killed. Mr T. was nearly 
ten minutes under the power of the 
dog, and had one of liis finger bit off, 
is otherwi c severe y wounded, and 
would undoubtedly have been killed 
before any person could have assisted 
him, had it not been for his neckcloth : 
he is now doing well- 

One T. Standish, of Blackrod, as- 
suming himself to be heir of the late 
Sir F. Standish, with numerous fol- 
lowers, assembled at Duxbiiry-halU 
near Chorley ; took possession of the 
house, and turned out the servants, in 
defiance of the peace officers, who ex- 
erted themselves on the occasion, and 
were personally insulted and abused. 
They continued in the house till Sa- 
turday, when the magistrates, R. Flet- 
cher and J. Watkins, Esqrs. being in- 
formed of these proceedings, at thr 
head of a party of light horst'^ proceed- 
ed to the scene of action. On the ap- 
pearance of the military the depreda- 
tors began to make olf in every direc- 
tion. By a prop er arrangement, how- 
ever, the military surrounded the hall, 
and the magistrates demanded admis- 
sion ; which not being complied with, 
the door was forced, and a crowd of 
men, with several women, appeared. 
Being warned of the consequence of 
resistance, they submitted ; and after 
a properhearingbefore the magistrates, 
Thomas Standish, the assumed heir, 
Thomas Frcscot, John Dike, William 
Gadinan, and Thomas Aspinall, werv.- 
committed to Lstneaster Castle ; and 
sixty other persons were bound over 
to answer for their conduct at the next 
quarter sessions at Wigan. The free- 
booters, during their OOntiniiance in 
the hall, had made veiy free with the 
stock of liquors, &c. 

BnoADSTiiiRS. — A few nights sir^ce, 
as some fishermen of this place wt re 
fishing for mackarel at the back of the 
Godwin Sands, they discovered a large 
fish entangled in their nets, which they 
were obliged to cut from their boat to 
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prevent the danger that threatened 
them. Nome hours after they fell in 
with their nets again, with the fish 
completely rolled up in them, and it 
appeared nearly exhausted. On their 
approaching the fish, it proved to be 
of an enormous size ; and, with .the 
assisiajicc of another boat, they towed 
it into the harbour. On examination 
it appeared to be of the species of the 
basking shark, of the largest male kind; 
its length is 31 feet, and its greatest 
girth, at the top of the back, 17| feet ; 
it is supposed to weigh about six tons ; 
it has five* transverse apertures of the 
gill on each side, and is of a dark lead- 
en colour ; the form of the body, like 
that of tile shark, is tapering ; the up- 
per jaw projects con8idera])ly beyond 
the lower, and is round at the cud, A 
great number of people came from all 
parts of the isle of 'Thanet to view this 
monster of the deep ; and tlie fisher- 
men have been amply paid for the da- 
mage sustained by the loss of their 
nets. After this fish had been shewn 
for three days, the fishermen sold it to 
Messrs. Turner and company, fish mer- 
chants, who dissected it, and ISO gal- 
lons of excellent oil were drawn Iromthe 
7ivcr alone. The body was taken away 
])y the farmers’ servants for manure, 

ISIth,— An inquest was taken in Sack- 
ville-strcet, Piccadilly, before A. Cell, 
Esq. the Westminster coroner, on the 
bodyof RogcrBrogravcjEsq. who shot 
himself at his apartments in the above 
street, with a duelling pistol, on Mon- 
day morning. From a view of the bo 
dy it appeared that the deceased had 
the fore- finger of his right hand round 
the trigger of the pistol, grasping the 
butt, while his left hand grasped the 
barrel. He had evidently introduced 
the pistol into his mouth in a sitting 
posture in bed, and the ball had lodged 
m the back part of Itis head. 

Tnlleo, valet to the deceased, sta- 
ted, that his master appeared much 


jected since the second spring meeting 
at Newmarket, and more particularly 
so since Epsom races. Witness follow- 
ed his master off the course after the 
Derby race, who then mentioned to 
him that he had lost an immense sum 
of money. Tliis was all the conversa- 
tion that passed on the subject. The 
deceased had lost his appetite, and wit- 
ness thought he had not slept since 
Friday night, when he returned from 
Epsom. He got up at four o’clock 
on the morning of Saturday, apparent- 
ly much disturbed, a?id asked witness 
about some keys which he always kept 
in his own pocket, and then returned 
to bed ; but he had been walking in 
lijc night about the room. He did 
not go out on Sunday, nor attempt to 
dress ; such a circumstance never had 
happened before. As half-past nme 
on Sunday evening he rang, and asked 
witness the hour, who replied, half- 
past nine,” and with a significant stare, 
the deceased rejoined, ** What ! in the 
morning ?” Witness considered him to 
have been quite insane two days before 
the suicide ; and in this he was corro- 
borated by a gentleman, a friend of the 
deceased. No report of the pistol was 
heard The jury returned a verdict of 
insanity, ^ 

The dcdCibed was brother of Sir 
George Brograve. He was originally 
a captain in the second diagoi/uh, and 
for some years had sported ccuisidera- 
bly on the turf. He was originally, 
at least of competent, if not of ‘'>plen- 
did fortune : he was considerably mi- 
nus at the last Newmarket nu eung ; 
and is known to have lost 1(),0(;0]. 
on the Derby race, in backing tlic field 
against Smolensko. He had, it s^‘cms, 
gone round to sonie of hjs creditors, as 
It is supposed, *to solicit time ; but 
whether or not he met any rebuff is 
not known. Monday, the day of pay- 
ing and receiving at Tattersall’s was 
fast approaching, an4 the deceased 
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could not sustain the shock of lueLting 
the demands against him, without the 
means of discharging them. 

This morniHg two lads of the 
names of Eyre and Bishop were found 
senseless on a brick-kiln, near the 
New-cut, Si George’s-fields. The 
eldest of the two waR recovered from 
siiflocation by medical assistance ; but 
the other was completely lifeless. It 
is supposed, that they had inserted to 
the kiln for the sake of warmth, and 
having fallen asleep, weie suffocated 
by the fumes. 

20th,-— Last week, Mr Lowe, one 

the constables of Binuingham, ha- 
ying ascertained that some premises in 
Freeman street were inhabited by peo- 
le employed in coining and forging 
ank-notes, proceeded with assistants 
to the house, which they found most 
strongly barricadoed. They, at length, 
sac( eeded in forcing tlieir way, when 
two men, who were within, immedi- 
ntciy threw into the stoves a consider- 
ble tjuantky of thin paper, blai^s, dies, 
&c. The officers took hii persons in- 
to custody, with vaiious materials for 
coining and forging. 

21st. Callenoek. A sur- 

prising occurrence happened liere late 
Jy. • James Balfour, vUio sometimes 
betrays aymproms of the day 

after Cockhill fair, having been irrita- 
ted, when in one of these paroxysms, 
left his friends and was not heard of 
till twelve days after, wlu n he was dis- 
covered, by the people of Callender 
and the neighbourhood, who had been 
collected together en masse for the 
purpose of searching for hit body by 
the sides of the river, snugly lodged in 
a den above Brackland Bridge, cover- 
ed with straw# and ff»t asleep. When 
roused from his $lcep he conversed 
freely# and appeared to, be in good 
health and in hit right tenses. He a- 
VLrred, when found, that he had taken 
no iuetenance during his sUy in the 


den — twelve days — except occasion- 
ally a diink of water. 

The following mohuichuly occur- 
rence took place in the neighbourhood 
V Dunfermline. A young man be- 
longing to the royal train of artillery, 
OD furlough from his corps, visited his 
relations here, and being, it i.s suppo- 
sed, disinclined to return to his duty, 
went out on pretence of shootingbirds ; 
^3ut it appears vvitli the real intent of 
maiming himself, for the purpose of 
procuring his discharge. In accom- 
plishment of bis design, he placed his 
right liand on the muzzle of the piece, 
and drawing the trigger with his toe, 
lodged the bullet (marble) in his wrist, 
which came out through the back oi 
the hand. The effect was, that he was 
seized with a locked jaw^ uuder which 
he lingered for some days, wluui ;* mor- 
tification took place in iris head, and 
he fell a victim to his own folly. 

A coronerhs inquest was held lately 
on the body of William Allen, tailor, 
Kendal, when tliey returned a vciclict. 
Vied hif excess q/ drinldng. The cir- 
cumstances attending the decease of 
this unfortunate man were awful and 
deplorable. He had called about noon 
on his landlord, in perfect health, to 
pay his leiU, on which ^ ccasion spirits 
were introduced, when, melancholy to 
relate, he plied them so freely (though 
he had the cbaracler of being a tem- 
perate man ),,that, before eight o clock, 
the ipllo wing morning, he was a corpse 
in his landlord's house, (from ivliich 
he could not be removed), in spite of 
the utmost attention of the laculty 
called in to his aid. 

A short time back a revenue officer 
discovered one hundred a. d fifty gal- 
lons of wine concealed under some 
faggots, in a field at Gillingham. An 
enquiry wasimmediatelyinstituled, and 
a vessel having arrived at the Victuall- 
ing office, Catham, from Deptford, 
with a cargo of wine# for the use of 
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vhe royal navy, a strict search was im- 
mediately iMStituted on board her, 
when a variety of implements were 
found for the pm pose of drawing off 
the contents of the casks with which 
the vessel might be laden, many of 
which were marked with recent stains 
of red wine. On an oxaminarion "of 
the cargo, the casks appeared to have 
been moved; a farther examination of 
the vessel opened a discovery of such 
a nature as convinced the agent vic- 
tualler (H. Stoket, Esq.) who has 
been indefatigable in his exertions, that 
a system of fraud has been carried on 
tn the vessels iii the victualli*ig employ 
for a, length of time, to a very great 
extent . iSevcral persons are in custody 
on anspicion of being concerned, and 
liave undergone several examinations, 
but nothing yet has transpired to fix 
j-ny individual with a positive charge. 

R'CLNfJ. — Sir Charles Bunbury, 
it u said, has won 20,0001. from three 
Dukes by one bet, on his celebrated 
colt Snmlensko, now only rising 3 
years old.«-Thcbct was, that he w^ould 
win, in the present year, the three mat- 
ches, viz. 

Ibt. The 2000gs Stakes at Nevv- 
uiarket first Spiing meeting, on Tues- 
day, May 1-. 

2(1 The renewal of the Newmarket 
Stakes of oOgs. each, at the same meet- 
ing, on Wednesday, May 5. 

3d. The Derby Stakes at Epsom, 
on riuirsday the 3d insftint. 

All these three matches Smolcnsko 
won in fine style. 

1 n the first the Judge could place but 
three, — TVclve started, and 17 paid 

forfint 

In the second the Judge could place 
hut four. — Ten started, and J f paid 
forfeit. 

In the last the Judge could place 
Init three.— Twelve started. 


This achievement of Smolensko is, 
we understand, unprecedented in the 
annals of the turf. No colt of such 
excellence has appeared since Eclipse 
astonished the sporting world by his 
extraordinary powers. — Smolcnsk(j is 
one of the gentlest animals in the world. 
Eclipse had not a good temper. 

22d. — Mr Cowan and Mr Coutts, 
two masters of vessels, lately effected 
their csc^e from a French prison, 
where they had been confined more 
than nine years, and were picked up 
at sea, in a boat only fourteen feet long, 
by the Andromache frigate, Captain 
Tobin, while cruising on the coast of 
France. They had been furnished with 
bread and water, a compass, quadrant, 
&c. by an American captain, and Were 
two days and nights at sea, happily 
experiencing fine weather *dl the time ; 
but only a few hours after they wcr*. 
picked up, a tremendous gale of wind 
came on, witli a heavy sea, which con- 
tinued more than forty eight hours ; 
and had they not been tlius timely re- 
scued, khey most unquestionably must 
have been consigned to a watery grave. 
The American captain w ho assisted in 
their escape, has since been taken pri- 
soner, and IS now at Plymouth. Wc 
have the gratification to add, from sub- 
sequent infopAation, that bishumaniiy 
was amply^rewarded. 

2()th.- — CciaN Lmvs — CotNctL- 
ruAMBrit, Edinburgh.^ — The i^ord 
Provost stated to the Council, tiiat the 
committee, appointed on the ‘2d inslanr. 
to consider the "proposed alteration of 
the corn laws, had framed a report up- 
on the subject ; and as tne bill for al- 
tering tjiese laws was now in its pro- 
gress through the honourable House 
of Commons, it had been deemed ex- 
pedient ti) call extraordinary meet- 
ing of Council to consider the report, 
in order that they might immediately 


^ VVe have given at tins jjjreat length the sentiments ami resolutions of the (iifi'erent 
puhlie bodies in Kdinbuigh on tliis hubjrct, for ready reference, heiCftfVer, to n mnn 
ber of Our rcaderp, to \vb.nn \vc learnt it would be p.utuuliu l} 
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adopt such tjaeasures as the importance 
of the aublect required. 

Baitiie Hill then produced the report, 
of which the tenor follows : 

Edinhurgky JunetBy 1813. 

The committee appointed by the 
Town Council, on the £d June instant, 
to consider of the proposed alteration 
in the corn laws, beg leave to report— 

1st, That from the long peiiod which 
hns elapsed since the date of their appoint* 
incjit, it becomes necessary tot explain to 
the council, that the delay in rcpoiting up- 
on the matter remitteil to them did not 
proceed from any misapprehension, on 
their part, of the importance of the subject, 
but from information communicated to 
them, erroneously it now appears, of its 
not being the intention of the honourable 
House of oinraons to follow out the re- 
port of the select committee appointed to 
enquire into the corn trade of the united 
kingdom, by any legislative measure, during 
the present session of parliament ; but the 
resolutions of tliat committee, ordered to 
be printed on the Uth May Isuit, having 
been adopted bv that honourable House, 
and a bill, founded upon these resolutions, 
introduced for the purpose of allying the 
existing laws regulating the importation and 
exportation of grain, your committee deem 
it expedient to call the iininetiiate attention 
of tiie uKigistrates and council to the sub- 
ject, as deeply alfectiug the interests of the 
coniniunity. 

;2il> J'hatyourcommittee,|[javd consider- 
ed with attention the report lif the select 
committee of the honourable House of 
Commons ; and although that deCTcc of de- 
pendence on foreign countries imr a suffi- 
cient supply of grain, which, il h inferred, 
has taken place during the sfl years, 
is much to be deprecated, yet it does not 
appefir to your comroittee that the evils 
arising from this cause are to be effectually 
counten^cted, tar less the great advance iu 
the price of corn, which pas taken place 
during the above peridd, rpmedied, by im- 
posing the addttioftdl resections on im- 
portation recon]mended*by the committee 
of the honourable HoufiMKi. 

3d, That by the det 44tfi George III. cap. 
t09. {the existing aim law), the high duty 
on of wheat, which isxoown 

to operate nealy as a prohibition, {( is to 


be paid until the price reaches 63s. per 
quarter ; when at that price, but under 66s. 
there is payable a duty of 2s. 6d. per quar- 
ter ; when at or above 66s. a duty ot 6d. 
per quarter. 

4tn, That, by the resolutions of the se- 
lect committee, upon which the bill now 
in progress is founded, it is proposed that 
the high duty upon the importation of 
wlicat shall be paid till the price reaches 
130&. 2d. per quarter— wlien at that price, 
and till it reaches 135s. 2d. that there shall 
be paid a duty of 2s. Ctl. per quarter— and 
if above 135s. 2d. sJ. per quarter. 

5tb, That your committee think it quite 
unnecessary at present to go minutely iri» 
to the demils upon wliich the resolutions 
of the select committee arc founded ; or 
to state the difference l>etwef*n the pre- 
sent and projjosed prices (or regulating the 
importation of other sorts of grain,— that 
of wheat, above stated, being sufficient to 
.•“hew the principle of the new plan ; but it 
may be further noticed, that these prices 
are not to be stationary; for it is proposeil 
that, on the 1st of Jiannary 1C 14, ami on 
the 1st of January iu each subsequent 
year, tlie prices at whicJi importation at the 
first low duty may take pbee, shall be cal- 
culated by adding qrie^third to the average 
price of the preceding twenty 

6lh, That siicli an advance in the price.s 
at which grain may he imported, does not 
appear to be calleil for. — Yonr coniniittc®- 
does not doubt that the united kingdom of 
Great Briuin and Ireland possesses the 
means of growing such an additional quan- 
tity of coru as would sup{>iy the consump- 
tion of the people, from thi'r own soil, and 
they would cheerfully concur in every mea- 
sure calculated^ to promote an object so 
desirable ; but they regard the expedient 
recommended by , the select coimmttee, as 
c.'tlculated to afford encouragement to agri- 
culture at an unnecessary expence to the 
great body of the nation. 

7th, But, further, liie circumstances of 
the country are such as to induce your 
committee to think that no measure of this 
kind is at ail ueccssary, even for the pro- 
motion of dgnculture. The fact is notoii- 
ous, that, of late years, the cultivation of 
the soil has been prosecuted with an acti- 
vity and zeal, and a coital has been en- 
gaged in tliitf branch of national industry, 
beyond all former exatn|ff e. It is esfpressJy 
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stated, by the select committee themselves 
— “ That in (ireat Britain there has been 
a great increase of tillage during tlie last 
ten years, and tliat the increase of tillage 
in Ireland, during the same period, has 
been estfmated, by many skilftd persons, 
at ue iriy one fourth” — a ihet sufficient to 
shew that the high and increasing prices of 
gra n will of themselves produce a betfer 
and more extended syiatem of agriculture 
iiut, when viewed in conjunction with the 
circumstance stated, als>i> by the select 
comnuttee, “ That the supply in the lasf 
year (1812), was equal to the consumption 
lor the first time since ir64,” leaves no 
doubt in the minds of your committee, that, 
under the existing corn laws, ail the en- 
tjouragernent is afforded to agriculture 
which It requires^ 

8tli, From what is above stated, your com- 
mittee have come to these conclusions : — 

1 . 1 hat the increased importation of grain, 
stilted in the report of the select com- 
mittee to have taken place during the 
last 21 years, has arisen not from any ne- 
glect of the agriculture of the country, 
but from other causes j among which 
may be enumerated, the supplies afford- 
ed to our troops serving abroad from the 
mother country ; the known increase of 
population ; and the greater consump- 
tion of the necessaries of life, arising^ 
from the more extensive diffusion of 
wealth among the different classes of the 
community. 

That the high price to which grain has 
of late years attained, in consequence of 
this increased consumption, has afford- 
eil, and will continue to afibrd, such cii- 
oouragement to a better and more ex- 
tended system of tillage, 'as may ulti- 
mately enable the counti^ to raise the 
requisite supplies within itself, under the 
existing corn laws. 

vd. That the immediate effect of enlmn- 
cing thciinporuition prices of grain, will 
be to raise it to, and to prevent it from 
falling below, thuse prices ; consequent- 
ly, to increase tfm rates of labour, and 
the prices of all kinds of provisions, and 
of every article of native produce or 
manufacture depending on the price of 
grain. 

9tb, That your comrniiteeare, therefore, 
humbly of opinion, that it is the duty of 
t ha Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Cotin* 


cil, immediately to present petitions to 
both Houses of parliament against the pro- 
posed measure, praying that ho advance 
may he made in the prices at which the 
importation of the different sorts of grain 
may take place; and also for leave to be 
heard by counsel, if they shall think ne- 
cessary, against the provisions of the bill. 

P, lliLLjPreses. 

■ Which report having been consi- 
dered by the council, they unanimously 
approved ^thereof, and resolved imme- 
diately to petition parliament against 
the proposed measure.— ^Extracted 
from the records. 

C. Cunningham, Conj. Clk, 

28th.— Uallf Edin* 
burgh . — ^At a meeting, of the Incor- 
oration of Goldsmiths of Edinburgh, 
eld here this day, Deacon Howden 
stated to the meeting, that a commit- 
tee having been appointed by the Town 
Council of this city, on the 2d instant, 
to consider and report on the alteration 
proposed to be made on the corn laws, . 
by the bill now depending in parlia^. 
ment, a teport had accordingly been 
framed by the committee, which was 
produced, and laid before the Town 
Council, at an extraordinary meeting, 
called to receive and consider the same, 
on the 26th infant : That this subject 
appeared to Jiim to be of the greatest 
importance to the community, and he 
had, therefore, considered it his duty to 
take this early opportunity of calling 
the present meeting, to lay t)»e report 
of the committee of the Town Gouncil 
before them, and request their opinion 
thereon. 

The .Teoort having been tlicn read, ~ 
and consiacred by the meeting, it was 
unanimo^diy resolved, * 

1. That, though this incon'joratiou do 
not pretend tq judge how fir tbcproposeil 
alteratidtl on the com laws may be suffi- 
cient to iirodnoc tliose effects which, are 
the professed pbjcct of the measure, tlitr e 
is just reason to apprehend, that any bene- 
ficial effect, which may possibjjy.jkVBSuh from 
such a measure, will accfue solely to the 
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landeJaiid agricultural interc-^ts, as the mi- 
mediate result of the adflitmual restrictions 
on the importation of grain into tliis coun- 
try must necessarily be to prevent it fal.'- 
iiii: below the Importation prices. 

L*. That the measure now proposed i^i 
one of the greatest importance, tiin\ ilcep- 
ly affecting tlic interests oftljecon nuinity, 
anti in particular riie manuiacturinu and 
mercantile classes, wljo already lab^mr 
innltT severe privations, anti have Iwen re- 
duced to great distress by the ^ciieral stag- 
nation of commerce and trade of every 
kind, in so far as everv atlvance in the price 
of grain must necesKurily fjroducc an ad* 
vimce on the rates of Jiibuur. and therchy 
render it almost impossible for the manu- 
factiirera of this country to meet those of 
otlicT countries upon equal terms in a fo- 
rc ign market. 

Vi. That, in these circumstances, the pro- 
posed ahei ation in ihe corn laws, not only 
iiicriiii the most scnous consideration of 
the iiinnufacturing and mercantile classes 
oi the commiiuih, but also calls lor the 
inobt prompt and energetic adoption of 
UiO'^o constitutional privileges and moans 
which the subjects of this country enjoy, 
to oppose the bill now pending in parlia- 
ment, and preveat tiie propoaetK nieaburo 
from being caru'ed through and passed in- 
to a law. 

4. Th.ut this Incorporation cannot help 
expressing tlicirsm priiic and regret, that a 
liieasure of such vital importance to the 
.^Tc«t body of the nation, iliould have been 
introtluced in parliament at so late a period 
of the session. 

5. Tlxit tins Incorporation do highly ap- 
);rovc of the report of the committee of the 
Town Council, aHil of the resolution of the 
Town Council thereon, to petition piarlia- 
mebtagamst theproposeui alteration in tlic 
corn laws ; and that fins Incorporation will 
give their most cordial co- operation and 
ftiippint to every legal and consmutioimi 
measure for oppo.sing the alteration now 
p oposed to be made on the corn laws, 

0. Tout tfiese resolutions be signed by 
thu deacon, and insoi^ed in all tiic £din- 
iMU gli, undone of theGl^isgow newspapers, 
(Signed) I'liANXis HowDjSN, Deacon. 
Extracted from the records of the In- 
corporation, by 

bAM. C unningham, Clerk. 

2^th.— I/aU, Edinburgh. 


•~^This day the Incorporation of 
Skinners and Furriers being assembled, 
and tbeir meeting duly constituted, 
the preses laid before them a printed 
minute of an extraordinary meeting of 
the Town CouiiCil, dated 26ch current, 
containing a .report of a commitiee 
wliicli had been appointed by them, 
to consider the bill nowiu itsprogress 
through the bononrable Ilouae of 
^Commons for altering the corn laws ; 
and also, an unanimous resolution of 
the Town Council consequent upon 
said report, immediately to petition 
parliament against the proposed mea- 
sure. 

Which report and resolution being 
read, and maturely considered, the 
meeting uDanimou.sly and most cordial- 
ly approve of the same, and appoint 
this extract to be inserted in the Edin- 
burgh newspapers. 

Haiuk Guthrie, Clk, 

MagdaUnc Chapel June 2StJi. 

At an extraordinary meeting of 
the Incorporation of Hammermen, 
the deacon informed the meeting, that, 
he had called the members of the in- 
corporation togetlier, in order to bring 
under their notice certain resoluthins 
of a select committee of the House of 
Commons, upon which it was under- 
stood that leave had been given to bring 
in a bill to alter the existing corn laws, 
and, in particular, greatly to increase 
the rates at Vhich loreign g^rain may 
be imported, and he laid before the in- 
corporation the minute of a meeting of 
the Town Councilor Edinburgh, con- 
taining certain resolutions, in regard 
to this measure, dated tfie Sfith instant ; 

All which hating been considered 
by the incorporation, it was resolved 
unanimously, 

!• That the thanks of this incorporation 
are due to tbc Lord Provost, MA'^istrates 
and Council, for tbeir attention to the in- 
terest of the community, in adopting mea- 
sures of decided opposition to any altGJ*a- 
tioii in the existing corn laws, at this [lai - 
ticular time. 
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2. That this meeting contemplates with 
serious apprehension any attempt to in- 
#;rciise the importation prices of grain* be- 
cause such a measure, if carried intocfrect, 
apjv ar’, tp them calculated to eiHird en* 
CoiTagcment to the agriculturist at the cx- 
pence of the inanufactdring and labouring 
diisses of tlie community. , 

?>, That the rapid increase, of late years, 
made in agricultural improvement, and the 
great capital now emplo^’cd in rural affairs, 
are such as to convince tlie membera of^ 
this incoqioration, that no legislative mea- 
sure is required for the further encourage- 
ment of the cultivators of tlie soil, but that 
the Ingli prices to which grain has arisen, 
and at which*, from the circumstances of 
the country, it is likely to continue, will, 
without the intervention of parliameiit, 
secure due attcniion to this essential 
branch of national industry. 

4. That the difficulties ami embarraBS*»* 
ments to which the labourer and mecha- 
nic hrive of late been reduced, and the pri- 
vations whicti they suttltr, ought to avert 
any permanent tax from this class of socie- 
ty ; for It does not seem to this incorpo- 
ration that the circumstiinces of the coun- 
try, or its commercial relations, are such 
as^ to hold out any hojie of being able to 
afford such an increase of wages as any 
permanent advance in the price of grain 
aiust necessarily infer. 

5. That no sufficient grounds have been 
stated for the proposed measure ; that it 
appears unjust anti tippressive, inasmuch 
as it holils out encouragement to tfie agri- 
cultural interest, which is not in a situa- 
tion to require it, at the ex pence of the 
great body of the people, wdio are unable 
to hear any advance in the ^irices of the 
necessaries of life. 

(). That petitions be therefore humbly 
«,ubmiitcd to both houses of parliament, 
prayingthat no alteration maybe made in 
the existing coin laws, at least that no ad- 
vance may take place on the pneos alwliich 
grain may he imported ; and that the dea- 
con be authorised to sign and seal the said 
petitions, in the name and on the behalf 
of the incorporation, and forward the same 
to Lord Vikeount Malville, and Mr 
das, to be presented. 

WiLM. ahmstrong, Deacon. 


59th.— At Edinburgh, this day, the 


united Incorporations of Wiights and 
Masons being duly assembled, tlierc 
was laid before tfiem the report of a 
committee, appointed by the Town 
Council of this city, relative to the bill, 
now pending in the House of Commons, 
for augmenting the pi ices at whicn corn 
is to be admitted to importation tron\ 
foreign parts, together with the reso- 
lutions of the Town Council to oppose 
^ the said bill in parliament ; 

Whicli having been most seriously 
and deliberately considered by this 
meeting, they do unanimously approve 
of the said report and resolution, as be- 
ing calculated to prevent a bill from 
passing into a law, which, in its conse- 
quences, would enhance the price of 
provisions, already so high, and there- 
by bear hard on all ranks of society, 
but more especially on labourers and 
manufacturers of every description. 

From a regard to the general wel- 
fare of the country, this meeting would 
most cordially concur in any reasonable 
measure for the improvement of its 
agricultifre, but they cannot help think- 
ing, that tlie present and late prices of 
com hold out sufficient encouragement 
to the farmer, without resorting to 
scheme wdiicfi would bear so hard on 
the other classic of the community. 

The meeting, having thus publicly 
expressed their sentiments upon this 
most important subject, do earnestly 
invite all public bodies to concur in 
opposing, by all lawful means, this 
measure, which appears fraught with 
ruin, in the first instance, to the manu- 
facturers, and ultimately to the lauded 
interest itself. 

The mectingorder the above resolu- 
tions be inserted in all the ii^dmburgh 
newspapers, and in the London Courier 
and Morning Chrdniclc. 

Extracted from the records by 
Alux. Gardnkr, Clerk. 

At a meeting of the Incorporation 
of Tailors in Edinburgh, held on the 
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^?8th current, the Deacon Convener re- 
presented, That he had called the in- 
corporation together for the purpose of 
considering certain alterations proposed 
to be made on the corn laws, by a bill 
now depending in the House of Com- 
mons, which appeared to him to be of 
the utmost importance to the commu- 
nity. The proposed alterations would 
enhance the price of corn, to the great 
prejudice of the labouring classes, whose 
burdens were now greater than they 
had ever been at any former period. In 
deliberating on this subject, he consi- 
dered it his duty to lay before the meet • 
ing the report of a committee appointed 
by tiie Magistrates and 'Fown Council 
of Edinburgh for that purpose, ofwhich 
the Magistrates and Couticil had unani- 
mously approved on the l!6th of June 
current, when they resolved to petition 
pc-rliament against the proposed altera- 
tions in the corn laws. This report 
met with his unqualified approbation, 
and he had mi doubt it would also be 
approved of by the meeting. 

The report of the committij'e of the 
Council was then read to the meeting, 
and, after fnatftrely considering the sub- 
ject, they unanimously approved of that 
report, and instructed the Deacon Con* 
vener to use his utmoit exertions, in 
assisting the Lord Prov<i9t, Magis- 
trates, and Town Council, to counter* 
act the proposed measure, as oue which 
could not tail to be produc: ive of the 
most injurious consequences to that class 
of speiety who were both the most nu- 
merous and most necessitous. 

The meeting ordered the above reso- 
lution to be published in the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant, the Galedonian Mer- 
cury, the Edinburg Advertiser, and 
the Weekly Journal. 

Wlir FrAsbu, Junior, 
Deacon Convener. 

At a meeting of the incorporation of 
Bakers of the city of Edinburgh, held 
on the 2bth current, Deacon John 


Murray stated, that he had called -hie 
extraordinary meeting of tlie incorpora- 
tion, in order to lay licfore th^^m, for 
their consideration, a report of the 
Town Council of rhi^ city, tlespecting 
the proposed aitcraiionoftliC corn laws ; 
and the same having been consul- red 
by the incorporation, they iinanim>>u9ly 
coincide, and agree in opinion, that the 
present circumstances of the country 
«do not by any means call for an advance 
in the price at which grain may be im- 
ported. That the encouragement which 
is thereby intended to be afl'orded agri- 
culture, will be obtained* at an enor- 
mous and unnecessary expence : That 
the zeal with which the agricultural 
art has been prosecuted of late years, 
the capital wliich hao been employed, 
and the success with which these exer- 
tions have been crowned, prove this 
beyond a doubt, and must satisfy every 
person, that no circumstances wnatever 
can tend more eftVctually to produce 
an extended system of agriculture than 
the high and increasing prices of grain ; 
that being the case, the incorporation 
are decidedly of opinion, that the ex- 
isting corn laws afford to agriculture 
every encouragement it requires. The 
inco^oration, therefore, hereby autho- 
rise Deacon Murray, their representa- 
tive in council, to concur with the 
Town Council in taking such steps as 
may appear to them proper for prevent- 
ing any alteration upon the existing 
corn laws. 

The incorporation ordered this mi- 
nute to b (2 inserted in the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant and Mercury, and 
London Courier and Times. 

Extracted from the records of the 
incorporation by 

Ro. HfNDjERSON, Clerk, 

29th. — 

Convening-house,>^*t\ie incorporation 
of Websters being duly called and con- 
vened, and having deliberately consider- 
ed a report of the committee of the 
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Town Council, relative to the proposed 
alteration upon the coru with the 
resolution oi .he oaiicil to petition 
pai Lament against che said alteration. 
The i Incorporation unanimously and 
most cor^Ually approved of the said re- 
port and ivsolulioii in all points, and 
resolved to concur with the other ih- 
corporations of this city, in such pro- 
ceedings as may appear most effectual 
for preventing the adoption of the pro-^ 
posed measure, so rcpug»iant to sound 
policy, and fraught with the most in. 
piriou ; consequences to almost every 
class of the community 

'[’he incorporation further resolved 
tliat an extract of these mmutes be pub- 
hilled in the Edinburgh Evening vJou- 
rant, Caledonian Mercury, and Edin- 
burgh Star. Thom as Thomson, D. 

^^;h. — At a meeting of the incor- 
poration of Wdukers, the report of the 
commit ttee of the Town Council of 
Edinburgh, of date the 25th instant, 
the proposed alteidtion in par- 
liament of the corn laws, iuviiig been 
tak-^n into consideration, the report 
was unanimously approved of bvth 
members* who resolved tu join all th 
aid in iht ir y *wqx to , o*e any al- 
teration of tho exisLin/' which 

unanimous resolution tbty ordered to 
be published in the Ellnibu<gh Evening 
Courant, Mercury, Coi lesp ni, and 
Advertiser.— Extracted tiom tlie re- 
cords. 

Jas. WaddbL j Clerk. 

At a meeting of the incorporation of 
Bonnet- makers and Dveis of Edin- 
burgh, held this day. Deacon Lawric 
stated, that he had convened the mem- 
bers of the incorporation, for tue pur- 
pose of laying before them a report 
drawn up by a committee of the To^wn 
Council of this city, and approved by 
the council, respecting the alteration 
proposed to be mAdeoii the corn law8> 
by a bill now depen4ing in parliament, 


a subject which, he was satisfied, would 
be coiiaidered of the highest import- 
ance, not only to the country in gtne- 
ral, but particularly so to the manufac- 
turing and trading interests, with which 
the prosperity of this incorporation is 
intimately connected. 

The report having been read and 
considered by the meeting, it was re- 
solved unanimously, 

Jst. I'hi^ lu} It la now generally allow- 
ed, rhat attempts, by statutory interference* 
to force a greater l>ai t of the industry ol 
the country into any clfannel than what 
would have gone to it in the ordiiiarv* 
course of atTairs, ought only to he resorted 
to in cases of great necessity, there is rea- 
son to fear that the profjosed rise on the 
price at which importation of grain i« to 
be permitted, would, if carAcd into a law, 
tend to raise the price of all the necessa*- 
ries of life, and consequently the expence 
of manufacture, and the price of manufac- 
tured goods, without ultimately beueriting; 
the landholders of the country. 

‘^d. That any experiment of the sort 
proposed appears to be higtily inexpedient, 
at a time wlien all classes of the commu- 
nity, and particularly the manufacturing* 
trtiding, and labouring classes, are surt'erinc; 
so much from a general stagnation, as w cli 
as precariousness of trade. 

3d That for these and many other very 
obvious reasons, this incorporation do most 
heartily approvi of the resolutions come 
to by the Tcivn Council of this city, nud 
more particularly of the resolutions to pe- 
tition parliament agaittst passing the pro^ 
posed corn bill into a law ; to which last 
resolution, and to every other legal ami 
constitutional mode of opposing tlie said 
bill, ibis incorporation pledge tnemsdves 
to give their coidinl concurrence and sup- 
port j and the meeting authorise their De a- 
con to sign these rosoimions in their 
name, and to cause publish the same in 
the Edii^urgb newspapers. 

(Signed) AtEx. LAwaifi, Deacon. 
Convening Uoom, (Jlialajei*s Close, 

June 29. 

At a meeting of the incorporation 
of Hammermen of Easter and Wester 
Portsburgh, held in the Convening 
6 
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House, on the 29th curt. Deacon 
Dryftdale represented to the meeting, 
that the Town Council of Edinburgh 
had appointed a committee, on the 2d 
instant, to consider and report on the 
proposed alteration on the corn Jaiva, 
by the bill now pending in parliament, 
and a report had accordingly been 
made by the committee to the Town 
Council, at au extraordinary meeting, 
called on the 6th instant, fo take the 
same into consideration ; that he con- 
ceived this subject of very great im- 
portance to the public, and he had, 
therefore, considered it incumbent up- 
on him to call this meeting to lay the 
said report before them for their opi- 
nion. 

The meetfng, having considered the 
said report, unanimously came to the 
following resolutions • 

i sst. Tli;u tliib mct»r|K>rat/on arc alarmed 
at the alteration proposed in the corn Jaw, 
and dr ad the consequences that will re- 
sult to them as individual*?, and to the 
body of the nation at large, considering 
the present awiul crisis, with regard to the 
stagnation of trade and dearth oV the mar- 
kets. 

5?d, *rtiat they regret that a measure of 
such vast importance should have been 
introduced at this advanced period of the 
session, and trust that the further conside- 
raiiou thereof will be pos^oned until next 
session, and that the wisdorn»of parJfament, 
after mature deliberation, will reject the 
proposal, as involving consequences fatal 
both to individuals and the iminu factoring 
and commercial interest of the nation. 

pd. That this incorporation approve of 
tlie resolutions of the Town Council to 
petition parliament against the proposcil 
alteration in the cqj^i laws, and that the 
tharikjs qf this nicfting should be return- 
ed lo the I^orjjlTrovost, Magistrates, and 
lown CounHl, fbf their mefitdrious ef- 
fort in checkingthe progress of nn act so 
injurious to the country at farge. 

4th. That these resedut^ions be signed 
by the Deacon, airdpublhilied in the Edin- 
burgh Evening (;uurant» , the Caledonian 
^tercMiy, and the Edinhurgb Advertiser, 
this city. 

W, S. Duisdale, bea:6n. 


AGRICUl TURAL RBRORT. 

England.- The hay harvest, which 
commenced early in June, is nearly fi- 
nished in the vicinity of the jnetropo- 
Ks, and in fnll activity throughout the 
country. The crop, somewhat con- 
trary to expectation, is not heavy, 
excepting of clover and the artificial 

grasses, which are abundant The 

•stock of both old hay and straw is 
very large. 

Turnip sowing is scarcely common 
cetl yet, and unless some warm show- 
ers fall, will be late. Barley and oatf? 
are particularly in want of rain and 
warm weather, looking but indiffer- 
ently. Pease and beans good.— Rye 
and tares have been much taken off 
by the slug, of which the breed this 
year is immerse, and great damage 
will probably accrue from them to the 
coming turnip crop, on which account 
the Earl of Thanet^s and Mr Greg^g 
practice lately published, is strongly 
to be recommended. In the greatest 
probability, the damage done to the 
turnip plant, usually attributed to the 
fiy, is really effected by young slugs. 

Hops are promising, but will soon 
want warm showers, Apple and cher- 
ry trees much injured by blight. Oni- 
on crop generally bad 

Wheat is an irregular crop. Much 
has looked ill and defective through- 
out the season, which portion the late 
cold and blighting weather has by no 
means improved. Some well planted 
wheals, upon line and thorough- cul- 
tivated lands, make a most luxuriant 
display. In some districts the weak 
and inferior wheats were much beaten 
down by the rains.— — ^The stock of 
English wheat in the country, accord- 
ing to report, is small. 

Cattle markets still continue lugh in 
the Country, both for fat 'and kan 
stock; the latter however has been 
somewhat reduced in price by the 
coldness of the weather* which is much 
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against the growth of keep, and the 
former fell )8. per stone for mutton 
and beef, during last week. A defect 
of the solar heat, without whicli nei- 
ther the* vegetable nor ita seed can be 
perfected, has been most remarkable 
during the preceding month. 

The lambing ^season has proved* a 
prolific one, and the accounts are ge- 
nerally favourable about tlie recovery 
of the Down flocks from the rot.^ 
with which they had been so much af- 
fected. 

Mjd LOTiiTAN.— 'We always expect 
the June month to be very warm, 
but this has not been the caoe this 
season, it being cold throughout, ex- 
cept three or four days of the last 
week, which were exceediu^ly warm 
and nourishing for the growing crops 
of evcr> description. On the whole, 
however, it has been favourable for 
turnip sowing, and for cleansing the 
drilled potatoes, beans, &c Wheat 
has the appearance of being an abun- 
dant crop, and not to be too late. 
Other grains have not generally the 
same rich and plentiful aspect at pre- 
sent, but the weather may make up 
what is wanting before it comes to the 
sickle. Some of the thinnest and worst 
fields of hay are begun cutting within 
these few days past. The grain mar- 
kets have been without much variation, 
except wheat, which has fallen Ss. or 
4«. per boll during the month. The 
butcher markets are plebtifully sup- 
plied with good meat, at yearly the 
former prices, and lamb is coming on 
fast, in.exceilent condition.— 30. 

MiduiKe Ward okLanaiiks«ike.*> 
The dry warm weather, which com- 
menced about the S^OthMay, has con- 
tmued,\vith little intcrruption»through 
the whole of the month of June, and 
has, since the 23d inst. been hotter, and 
the sun less clouded, than for so long 
u period during any part of the two 
receding summers- From the ground 
aving been so much drenched in the 


month of May, and some mild show^ 
ers, that fell during this month, the 
drought has not yet been injurious, but 
if it continues much longer without 
some rain, the pasture on dry land will 
be hurt ; indeed the clay lands that 
were so wet about five weeks ago are 
beginning to be much dried. In every 
other respect, however, the drought, 
and especially the heat and sunshine, 
are highly, propitious to the growth of 
grain and roots. Our climate is not 
so much hurt by the quantity of rain 
that falls, as from the length of rime 
that the light of the sun is obscured by 
continued slow rains. A few weeks 
(or even a few moredays nowand then) 
of sunshine would have rendered the 
last crop the best that ever grew ; but 
from the sun being so much obscured, 
the grain was deficient in quality. 

The crop, on dry land which is in 
good condition, where it was early 
sown- — the seed good — and the worma 
or what goes by that name) have not 
estroyed the plants — -never had a bet- 
ter apps.arance. But in strong clay 
land, of a meagre quality and high al- 
titude, or where the ground has been 
overburdened with moisture, the crop 
has been much hurt, and in some pla- 
ces almost losf^ by the heavy rains in 
May. From that, the weakness* of 
the seed, aiJd the worming, the crop 
has suffered much, and been k^t back 
during! the month of May. But the 
presen c warm and clear weather has 
already revived it much. 

From the drenching rains in FeBru- 
ary and March, the cold nipping frost 
and piercing east winds in April, after 
the ryegrass had sprung too far to bear 
such weather, and the heavy cold rains 
about the middle of May, the ryegrass 
turns out a mediu^ crop only. 

The hay harvest now going forward 
has been highly favourable. But, as 
usual, too many farmers injure their 
hay and their ground, by allowing the 
grass to ripen its seeds before being 
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cut. Except where seed is an object, 
the grara ought to be cut much soon- 
er than is generally done. The pas- 
ture land continues productive, and all 
sorts of live stock fare well. 

The fruit on the banks of the Clyde 
has been greatly injured by the severe 
weather in April, and will turn out far 
below a medium crop. 

The markets have remained steady 
daring the month of June.^ The bad 
seed, depredations of the worms, and 
cold rains in April, prevented the price 
of grain falling so much as it might 
otherwise have done ; and the propo- 
sed alterations on the corn laws will 
have a similar effect. 

TABm&ss,— Promenade Drew*-— 
A plain morning gown, of fine cam- 
bric or jaconetmuslin, withlong sleeves, 
and front cut low at the bosom, appli- 
qued with a lace ; a shirt of the same, 
with a full-gathered frill round the 
throat. A Pomeranian mantle of ton- 
quille satin, trimmed round witii a 
deep white lace. 

Evening or Ball Dress, — Gre- 
cian round robe, of lilac or apple-blos- 
som crape, worn over a white satin 
petticoat. A satin bodice, the colour 
of the robe, ornamentfd with white 
beads and drops, ^ la miUtairej the 
same continued down the front of the 
dress; short Circassian sleeves, with 
similar omatneots; a deep vandyke 
trimming of lace, or Itlac.^ Angola 
silk* round the bottom of ;hc* robe. 
An Indian turban, of silver frosted 
crapei, decorated with pearl or white 
beads ; aiad a bunch of spring flowers 
beneath, blendlpg s?ith the hair over 
the left 

In tb^Hpsig - costume tye have 
little va il i ^l^ . -wmoimce' to'^ our. &ir 
readers, am Silk 

scarfs arr^^ faigilt % ^s^iifiation ; 
and bbeklfccesbavm begin yety 
genaal. 

In the carriage costume.^ have 


noticed a very elegant novelty j it is 
the tippet cloak, composed of alter- 
nate stripes of white lace, and green 
satin ribband of different shades ; the 
form of this elegant cloak is that of a 
tippet behind, but in front it hangs 
something lower than the waist, and is 
rdunded at the corners ; it is trimmed 
with a rich white lace, and instead of 
a cape, a double frill of lace at the 
jicck. 

Walking bonnets of willow shavings 
arc very general, and extremely neat. 

Caps are more generally worn tha.^ 
bonnets, in the carriage costume. 

For full dress, crape is universal ; 
the robe a-la»Jlus\e is composed either 
of crape or fine white lace ; it is made 
quite loose in the body, a demi-train, 
and open on one side in front ; the 
bosom and back of the neck are dis- 
layed as much as possible ; it is con- 
ned to the waist by a white silk gir- 
dle, fastened in front by a diamond 
clasp ; the sleeves also, w'hich loop up 
very high, are ornanaented with dia- 
monds. 


JULY. 

Ist.— Cork Laws.— At a nume- 
rous meeting of the company of mer- 
chants of the city of Edinburg, held 
this day in Mercnimts* Hall, Andrew 
Bonar,jEiq. banker, in the chair, — The 
master stated, thtt he had called the 
present meeting to consider a proposed 
alteration in the corn laws, the object 
of abill lately brought into parliament, 
and now in its progress, which had 
created much surprise to the country 
at large, and which, in its consequen- 
ces, deeply affected the interests of 
every class of the community ) and the 
members having deliberated on the 
sul^ect, the following resplutions were 
unanimously adoptfo 
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1 St. That the agricultural, commercial, 
and the man iifactu ring interests of the 
country arc so closelyblenileil, thatit.scems 
as unwise as it is inexpedient to adopt any 
public measure to protect and encourage 
one of these interests at ihc hazard of af- 
fecting and injuring any of the others. ^ 
« 2d. That it has been incontrovertibly 

i ascertained by evidence upon the records 
of pari lament, that, fora period of upwards 
of forty years, Great Britain Inis not raised 
from its own soil, grain sufficient for the 
consumption of its inhabitants ; and thut 
hence it is evident, that the agriculturist 
must have had the strongest possible en- 
couragement for his exertions in the im- 
provement of the soil. 

3d. That the prices at which importa^ 
tion from abroad is prohibited, mufit ne- 
cessarily regulate, if not fix, tlie lowest 
price at winch grain at home can bp ob- 
tiined, and tliat consequently the infalli- 
‘ )de result of the present measure to raise 
the import prices, will be greatly to raise 
the price of every sort of grain. 

dth. That it does not appear to this 
onipany to require any legislative measure 
to encourage the agriculturist, by raising 
ihe import prices of grain, particularly at 
the obvious hazard of hurting other classes 
of the community, and wluie it is establish- 
ed by the report of tlm committee of par- 
JianienL itsel/i that the encouragement 
wiiicb agriculturists already enjoy from the 
prices of grain of late years, has, in 
the cour&c of last year, produced a supply 
equal to the consumption ; and whiic it is 
a fact within the knowledge of every one, 
that the present high prices of grain bear 
hard upon every description. • 

5th. That the object ot the present bill, 
therefore, and tlie exorbitant rise proposed 
upon the importation prices, seem justified 
by no discoverable reason, and the cOqjpa- 
ny deeply regret the introduction of a bill 
of this Kind, involving so many important 
considerations, and requiring the utmost 
deliberation, at the present advanced pe« 
riod qf the s^sion* . 

6 tli. Tliat this conipanywill.most cordi- 
ally unite with the IjQtd rrpvost and 
gistiWes, and with tlva other* put^iic boc|^, 
throughout the kin^om, ih petitions ^ 
both houses of pariiauient, praying that 
>:io advance whatever may be made on the 
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prices at which grain may 1 j 0 imported ; 
and that petitions for this purpose m-iy be 
immediately prepared, signed by the mas- 
ter in name of the company, and transmit- 
ted to the Right Hon. William Dtindas, 
meml)cr for the city, with a request that 
he will present the same to the House of 
Commons, and to Lord Viscount Melville, 
requesting his lordship to do this company 
the honour to present the same to the 
House of Lords. 

• * Andrew Bonar, Master. 

James Jollie, Clerk. 

At a meeting of the incorporation 
of Cordiners of Edinburgh, held with- 
•in their hall the ^9th June, 181 3, — The 
incorporation having taken into their 
consideration the bul now pending in 
parliament, with regard to the corn 
trade, and the report of a committee 
of the magistrates and council of this 
city relative thereto, they unanimously 
resolved. 

That n matter of more importance to 
the interests of the community, wdiethcr 
in relation to their internal or external 
comfort advantages, can seldom or 
never occur, than that now under consi- 
deration, for the regulation of tlie price-s 
of corn, and consequently of all the other 
necessaries of life. 

That the prosperity of this country is 
not less advanceif by its nmnufacturir^ 
and mercantile^ exertions and adventure 
than by its progress in agriculture. Wliile, 
therefore, i:h6y are disposed to promote 
every mews of increasing the euhivation 
of the soiled tlip prosperity of ihe pri>* 
prietpr, thly would most seriously dopre* 
cato any pftn suggested f<>f this purpoi^^ 
at the cxpence»^^aud perhaps tfie ruin, of 
the merchmit^,.ihe manufactu|rcT, the arti- 
san, and tat^nref ; wlnle these plans, b-xj, 
are at best Wt of doubtful success. 

That, with these sentiments, the incor- 
poratioit cftfihot view, without alarm, the 
restrictions upon the importation of 
proposi^ by the bill now under consider^ 
ationupf ihe kgisiaturo. ,Tb^y?AP».CQH«^ 
yiac0c4.iwtt, if carried iutq a 
would beaime imm^iately burdensoime 
to tlie industrious and labouring coiunm- 
nity^ mA tdtimately t^m to great nattonal 
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<lisatlvantage, by preventing a coiiapctition 
with foreigners, whose means of subsist- 
ence are more easily procured. 

That, therefore, Um regulations propo- 
sed liy the bill would be oppressive, impo- 
litic, and un just ; that they entirely approve 
of the resolutions of the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and Council, atVi determine 
to concur in such measures as may be pro- 
per and necessary to prevent the passing 
of the bill. 

The incorporation fartheit. recommend 
to other public bodies to take the matter 
into their speedy and most serious consi- 
deration. 

(Signed) John Aird, Deacon. 

Extracted by lNNi:s, Clerk. 

At a meeting of the incorporation 
of Hammermen, Canorigate, held this 
davj Deacon Robb stated^ that he had 
called this meeting of the members of 
the incorporation for the purpose of 
laying before them the report of the 
committee appointed by the Town 
Council of Edinburgh, relative to the 
bill, now pending in the House of 
Commons, for augmenting'''the prices 
at which corn is to be admitted to im* 
portation from abroad, together with 
tlie resolutions of the Town Council 
to oppose the said bill in parliament* 
Which report havin j^een duly consi- 
dered, they were unaninv>u»ly of opi- 
riion, 

1st. That, considering the hif|i rents of 
land, and the price Of corn of »te years, 
in Great Britain, and the'conrfqucnf in* 
ejease of capita) einploy*ed in Ae cultiva- 
tion of land, there was no necessity for 
any additional encouragement to agricul- 
ture at the exponce of trade and manufac'* 
tures, and to the distress of the labouring 
classes of the community. — And, 

2dp That any interference on the part 
of tijo legislature to prohibit the im|)orta- 
tir>n of gr^h) from abroad, tmfess at prices 
so much higher than is at pfeseht permit- 
teil by the ekidung Jawsi' tbust fegve the 
etfect greatly to enhance the price of corn, 
»nd other aieceawiea^ of life, to the com- 
ipurnty, uta time when, from Jhe d^tress- 
^ pC trade and manu^actorei^ tto 


country was not able to bear it, and was 
therefore highly inexpedient and hurtful. 

The meeting accordingly approved of 
thp resolutions of the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates of the city, to m)pc\se the pre- 
sent Inll, for an alteration of the corn laws 
regarding loreign importation, being pass- 
ed into a Jaw ; and direct the deacon to 
sign those resolutions, and that he cause 
them to be inserted in the newspapers, 

Ai.ex. Robb. 

' Convencry-room, Morocco’s Close, 
Canorigate, July 1. 

At a meeting of the society of in- 
corporated trades of CaRon, called by 
the preses, for considering the tendency 
cy of the bill proposed to be introduced 
into parliament, relative to the altera- 
tion in the corn laws, the following 
resolutions w^ere unanimously adopted : 

Ibt. It !b the opinion of this meeting that 
the bill is isKpolitic in principle, and that 
it v^iil prove most oppreisivc in its opera- 
tion, in so far as its efifects will be chiefly 
felt, by that most iise/u) class of society, 
the manufacturers and labourers, at a time, 
too, when every branch of labour and 
commerce is greatly circumscribed; and 
it is well known that the individuals which 
compose this society are of the above de- 
scription, 

ifd. That the olucct of this bill is framed 
for the interest of the landholder, to the 
apparent disadvantage of every other class 
of the community, 

3d. It is the opinion of this meeting, 
that, were this bill to pass into a law, it 
would ultimately operate even against the 
landholders* themselves, in so far as it 
might be the means of compelling the ar- 
tisan and labourer to emigrate to a foreign 
count^x^ 

4tb. This meeting apprehend that the 
unexampled high price of provisions holds 
out ample encouragement to the farmer 
to cultivate his waste lands; and as a 
proof that he has done so, we liave only 
to look to the unprecedented high price 
of butcher meat, occasioned solmy from 
the farmer finding it morfe for his ibtcrest 
to throw his improved tod^ into 
than rearing cattle. 

6tR This meetinc most earnestly re- 
commend to their fJloW*citi^en^/^nd th$ ' 
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public in general, to come forward and tes- 
tify their decided disapprobation of a bill 
so pernicKjus in its principle* and fraught 
with such serious and incalculable conse- 
quences to*the comtiimifty at large. 

6th. That this meeting shall heartily 
concur in every lawful and constitutional 
^ measure, along with other societies, id 
praying the honourable House of Com- 
mons to make no alteration in the present 
existing corn laws. 

Thereafter, it was unanimously resol- 
ved, that the thanks of the society shall 
he transmitted to the Right llononrablc 
William Creech, I-ord Provost, ainl the 
honourable JVttigistrates of Ktlinburgli, for 
the early and active ineasureb they have 
taken, ui giving information to the public 
of a business in which its interests are so 
deeply involved. 

The thanks of the meeting wore also 
given to Mr Samuel VVordswortli, the 
, prescs, I’or having called them togethcri in 
order to have an opportunity of express- 
ing their scntimcntb : 

And appointed these rc«/)liiliot)s to be 
hiserled in the London and Edinburgh 
newspapers, 

Extracted from the minutes of said so-’ 
ciety by WiLi.. I'oaBKS. 

C'alton of Kdinburgh, 

July 2d. 


At a meeting of the incorporation 
of Wrights, Masons, Slaters, Glaziers, 
and others, held in their convening- 
house, Leith, this day, they w^^ere una- 
nimously of opinion, That the alter- 
ations proposed in parliament of the 
existing corn laws would tend much 
to the disadvantage of the labouring 
classes of the community, and that the 
more especially in these necessitous 
times, when trade was almost' at a 
stand in this as wdl as in other places 
of the kingdom j and, therefore, resol- 
ved to pdition parliament against such 
calamitous measures ; and that the in- 
eprporation heartily coincide witlj every 
public body toprevent such alterations, 
which appear to them not only preju- 
^ dicial to tradesmen in general, but 
^ mu$t ultimately be ruinous to the coun- 


try at large ; and appoint the same to 
be inserted in the Edinburgh Courant, 
Advertiser, Correspondent, and Lon- 
don Courier. 

(Signed) Peter Lamb, D. W. 

Gko. Anderson, D. M. 

Extracted from the incorporation’s 
records by 

A» Neii-son Lamb, Clk. 
Leith, 2d July* 

At a meeting of th© society of Bar- 
bers of Edinburgh, -held on the 1st of 
July, 181 the preses stated, that he 
had convened this meeting for the pur- 
pose of submitting to them a report of 
the committee appointed by the Town 
Council of this city, to consider the 
proposed alterations on the corn laws, 
upon which theTovynjCouncil had una- 
nimously resolved to present petitions 
to both houses of parliament against 
the bill now in its progress through 
the House of Commons, respecting 
the duties payable on the importation 
of grain. • 

The meeting, having seriously consi- 
dered the said report, coincide entirely 
in opinion With the committee, that the 
proposed increase on the duties on im- 
ported grain is i^pt necessary at present 
for the encouragement of agricultufe, 
and will add greatly to the pressure al- 
ready so severely felt by the middle and 
lower clfsses of the people, owing to 
the unawidablc burdens of a long-proj- 
tracted »d expensive war Thi« meet- 
ing do therefore cordially approve *of 
the said report, and concur with the 
resolutionsadoptcd by thcTown Coun- 
cil in consequence thereof ; and they 
unanimously voted the thanks of the 
society to the Lord Provost, Magis- 
trates, and CounciUof Edinburgh, for 
the attention they have shewn to the 
interests of the community on. this oc- 
sioo. 

The meeting request the ^ prescs to 
communicate the above vote- of thaoks 
to the Lord Provost arid Magistrates, 
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and they appoint an extract of this 
minute to be inserted in the Edinburgh 
Evenir.g Courant, Caledonian Mercu- 
ry, ind Correspondent. 

(Signed) Wm. Wkit, Prcscs. 

Extracted by 

Will. Ey\j.DEU.s 70 M, Conj. Clk. 

1st.— I.in'il night the Prince Regent 
gave a ball and sii p j)er to a numerous and 
splendid party. By <'he h?*avy and in- 
cecsant rain wliich fell dining the day, 
considerable damage was done to the 
tents erected on tlie lawn at Cailton- 
hoiise, and it was feared they could not 
be used ; however, the preparations 
went on. The eiitrai Ge t(7 these teni- 
poraiy erections w'as from the supper- 
rooniSjalongatemporary passage about 
sixty yards in length, boarded, and co- 
vered in wdth canvas, lined with green 
glazed cotton, decorated with aitihci- 
al flowers, and the whole illuminated 
by chandeliers at proper intervals. 
.The tents were arranged on each side 
of this passage or promenade^and their 
entrances were hung with curtains, 
festooned with artiflcial flowers. The 
tents were eighteen in all, and supper 
was to be laid in each of them for 
twenty-eight persons. At the extre- 
mity of the promenade was the Prince 
Regent’s tent, which was lined with 
light printed cotton, and thecentre pole 
ornamented with artificial floi^rs. 

About nine o’clock, the Qieen and 
the Princesses proceeded in thfir chairs 
from the Queen’s Palace to nUarlton- 
house. The company began to ar- 
: ivf: after this in great numbe**®. 

L I NOOLNSW I Ti E. • -Robert Foun tain, 
a gai-dener, at Waltham, w'as poisoned 
by Azubah Fountain^ his wife, and 
George Rowell, a c^ooper, who lodged 
at the house of Fountain/ It appear- 
ed before the coroner, and jury, that 
the deceased l>eing suspicious of a cri- 
correspondence between Row’ell 
wife, was so dii^turbed in his 
wsind as frequently to get intoxicated, ^ 


About two months ago the parties a- 
grecd to teke away his life by poison, 
and there appearing to be a favourable 
opportunity on the .'10th ult. they gavt? 
him four ouiu:es of laudanum in ale 
and elderberry wine ; that quanliLy, 
however, not having the desired elTcct, 
they gave him eight ounces more the 
next day, which, according to the opi- 
nions of Doctors J3>‘II and Foreman, 
• whoopent;(l the body,«auscd hia death. 
Mr Bennett, druggist, of Grimsby, 
deposed to Rowt IBs purchasing a quan- 
tity of laudanum of him ; added to 
which evidtnee, the jur) had the con- 
fession of the wrctchud woman, and 
brought in a verdict of wilful murder 
against her and Rowell. They were 
committed to Lincoln Castle, to take 
their trials at the ensuing assizes, at 
which they were convicted and extcii- 
tcd. 

2d.-— A most atrocious murder was 
perpetrated at a colliery called Wood- 
ses8, near Kirkmuirhill,in Lanarkshire, 
on the night between Thursday the IsL 
and Friday the 2ciinst. On Friday morn- 
ing, about six o’clock, one of I he work- 
men, on descending into the cOiii-pit 
. discovered thccorpsoof Agnes Watson, 
who wrought at the said colliery, lying 
at the bottom in a shockingly mangled 
condition, her head nearly severed from 
her body, which was stabbed in differ** 
ent parts, and the whole of her person 
exhibiting » most frightful appearance. 
Id the shed, or lodge as it is called, at 
the mouth of the pit, a considerable 
quantity of blood, some hair, a comb, 
and other articles belonging to the de- 
ceased, were found, which plainly 
shewed that the unfortunate woman, 
who had been missing since ten o’clock 
the preceding evening, had made con- 
siderable rcsi.stance before she was sub- 
dued. .lames Jackson, a collier at 
Woodscss, by whom Agnes Watson 
was far advanced in, pregnancy, is in 
custody on suspicion of thi; murder ; 
ai|d a precognition is going on, with 
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the view of etiquinng into the circuni- 
fctaiiceii attendiijg this most baibarou; 
affair. 

The following is a copy of the Prince 
RegentVlcttcr to Lord Wi llingtou 
‘‘ ('arltoii-Uou'-.e, Jnlv Ih itJlL 
dear Lord — Yonr f^lorioua ctni* 
duct is beyond all human praise, and iai* 
above my leward. I know no !,m ■na'.fc 
the world aftbrds worth}' to ex]>rc.s.s it. I 
feel I have nothing left to say, but devout- 
ly to odor up my prayei'S of gn.it itudo to 
Providence, tliat it ba^, in it'^ omm'porcnt 
bounty, blessed my country ami niyath 
witfi such a goiural. You ivave v-eut me 
amout; the troj^hies ol yom unrivail' d lame, 
tljo bt ifFof a Lrencli Marshal, am! i send 
you in remrn that of Lnglaud. I ho l»ri- 
tish army will had it with enthusiasm, 
while the whole universe will acknowledge 
tliose valorous efforts which have so iiu- 
periously calle*! for it. That uninten upted 
health, and still increasing iaarels, may 
continue to crown \ou through a glorious 
and long career of life, me iho never-ceas- 
ing and most ardent wishes <d*, my dear 
Lord, your very .sincere and faithful 
friend, (>. P. K. 

** The Marquis of Wellington.” 

The following is the form of prayer 
<ind thansgiving for ^lic repeated suc- 
cciiscft obtained over the French army 
in Spain by the allied forces, and espe- 
cially for the signal victory of the 21st 
ofjiiiie. , 

** O Lord God of Hosts, who chiv fSv^ 
decI.'ifcHtlhy almighty power, by pr.uea- 
ing the oppressed, and fcmitmg to the 
ground the proqd oppressor, ^ml who, in 
the ilefcnce of mjured nations, teadiest thy 
servants to war, and girdest them with 
strength for battle, we yield thee pi ui.se and 
thanksgiving for Uic continued succcases 
in Spiim, With which thou hast been pleas- 
ed to crown the conduct of our general, 
and the valour of our soldiers j but more 
espeeiiilly tor the hignal and deci»4ivc vic- 
tory which, under the frame coi'inraudcig 
thou habt reumtly vouchs'afetl to the allied 
armi<;s in the battle of .Victoria, Continue, 
wc proy Uien, tiiy blessing upon the coun- 
cils of our general ; maintain and supriOrt 
the courage and strength of the allied ar- 
> inies } sanctify the cause in w hich tliey are 
united; and m it hath pleaded thee to put 
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liaek, witii confusion of face, ihv proud in vn- 
der of Spain andPorfugfil, 1, t Uie 
mit'b and allitd kuigdouis pro.-.fiL-,Le ibiju- 
selveswiih one consent belort; thee, and lu,- 
knowlcdgc with humility ofhciift the victo- 
ry to be thine. These piaycrs anil tliank.s- 
#,ivings we humbly olfer to thy Hhiuc 
Majeaty, in the name and throir^li the me- 
dianon of imr Lord and Saviour 
ChrLt.— Amen.” 

Under ijie decree issued by Buo- 
nnpa.te ou the Gtli of April, JS09, on 
tL? siihjiel of milnralization, a spe- 
cial c'/‘i<rtut LLvi j, oirthc j ftli oi June, 
conilcruied to if :ith M. Joiscjjh Dar. 
.quiuciq 23 years of ago, bom at Arlc.s, 
but who had retired into Spain wdth 
hib parents when he was 14* years of 
age lie had obtained the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Spanish service, 
and in that quality he signed the capi- 
tulation of the garrison of Figueran. 
M. Chauveau Lagarde, his counsel, ur- 
ged in his defence, that the law was not 
applicable to those who had been na- 
turalized anterior to the issuing of tlie 
decree ; but the judges declared, that 
no subject could withdraw himself from 
the allegiance he owed to his sovereign, 
and that no letters of naturalization 
obtained from a foreign governnaent 
could be pleaded by one who had borne 
arms against his country, and incurred 
the penalty df treason. The prisoner 
was ordi#cd for execution. 

. 5th.-fl'he lord mayor went in state, 
accomjpdiicd by the aldermen and she - 
riffs, fre^ Guildhall lo Whitecro^Ei- 
street, to^ay the first stone of the new’ 
debtor^s prison for the city of Lomloii. 
The .Dukes of Kent and Sus.ex, xNfr 
Whitbread, and a great concourse oi 
ladies and gentle) nen, were presciit at 
the ceremony. Tlie lord mayor, :ihier- 
men, &c. with the royal dukes, after- 
wards dined together at A]bion-hou<ie, 
Aldersgalc sirert. 'This prison wdl 
receive all the debtois from Newgate, 
Giitspiir-strect, and Ludgate pr;v;rj:^. 

It will be caloulaied to contain "A]0 
debtors: a clpau'd is to be oiecy:il 'u 
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the centre ; and there are to be sepa- 
rate rooms for working in, so that no 
person will be allowed to work in the 
bed rooms. Alderman Wood, when 
sheriff, suggested the plan of a debtors’ 
prison, that the unfortunate debtor 
might not be sent to Newgate ; and 
from that time he has laboured with 
great zeal to carry it into effect. When 
finished, it must tend greatly to relieve 
the crowded state of thet other city 
prisons. 

7th.— A fatal accident occurred at 
Ipswich races. Towards the close of 
the first heat, as several horsemen were 
pushing forward to get in, Major Myer, 
of the German legion, and F. Favier, 
a young man, servant to Mrs Trotman, 
unfortunately came in contact with 
the utmost violence. The major and 
the servant were both thrown ; the 
former was considerably hurt, and the 
latter, the horse having rolled over him, 
was taken up in a senseless state, and 
died shortly after. 

8th.— Between seven and eight 
o’clock this morning the inhabitants 
of W oolwich were thrown into conster- 
nation in consequence of prodigious 
volumes of smoke, which enveloped the 
whole town. It was soon discovered 
tfiat the white hemp stbrc-hou&e, in the 
rope-yard, was on fire. , The alarm 
immediately spread, and the engines 
were quickly on the spot. 'Kie drum 
beat to arms, and upwards Lf 1000 
artillerymen from the barracte ^arrived 
t(\assist in quenching the fla/ies ; but 
notwithstanding^ the most prompt and 
active exertions, the fire continued to 
bum with irresistible rapidity till about 
nine o’clock, whe^^ the roof of this part 
of the building fell iKn For some time 
great apprehensions were felt for the 
safety of the adjdkiing buildings of 
the royal arsenal ; but by the prompt 
supply of w^ter atid the grc^t editions 
nf the military, the flamed were pre- 
vented from Spreading, and were got 
under about ten o’clock. The greatest 
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iYitrepidity was evinced by the artillery- 
men, many of whom were placed in the 
most perilous situations, in endeavour- 
ing to subdue the flames. The damage 
done must have been considerable, and 
it is supposed that several thousand 
pounds worth of hemp and oakurn 
have been destroyed. The cause of 
the fire has not yet been discovered, 
though various conjectures are afloat as 
^ to its origin. It is only a few months 
ago since a fire happened in another 
par t of the buildings. It has been con- 
jectured that the fire-works exhibited 
the evening before may have been the 
accidental cause of the calamity. 

The remains of the celebrated Wil- 
liam Huntington were removed from 
Tunbrid^'c to i.ewes, and there inter- 
red on Tiiurbday. A stone, at the head 
of his grave, exhibits the following 
epitaph, dictated by himself a few days 
prior to his death : 

Here lies the Coal-heaver ; who 
departed this life July 1, 1813, in the 
GJXh year of his age ; beloved of his 
God, but abhorred of men. The om- 
niscient Juge, at the Grand Assize, 
shall ratify and confirm this, to the 
confusion of many thousands; for Eng- 
land and its metropolis shall know that 
there hath been a Prophet among 
them! W. H. S. S. 

12th.— The official dispatches, an- 
nouncing the capture of the American 
frigate Chesapeake, by the Shannon, 
were received at the Admiralty on 
Wednesday. The action was fought 
off Boston, and took place in conse- 
quence of a challenge sent by Captain 
Broke to the American commander, 

inviting him to try his strength The 

Chesapeake was superior iu size, supe- 
rior in weight of metal, and superior 
in numbers to the Shannon. She came 
out fresh from her own portf in all the 
completeness of preparation, in all the 
consciousness Of superiority, and in all 
the confidence of conquest. She Vas 
attended by several American' bafks 
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and boats, laden with the friends and 
countrymen of her crew, eager to wit- 
ness the battle and the victory ; but in 
15 minute^ after she came into action, 
she was forced to yield to the superior 
gallantry of her antagonist. Twelve 
minutes after the action began, our 
' seamen boarded, and three minutes 
were sufficient to complete the busi- 
ness. 

The following account of the acltom 
was published at Halifax on the 1 1th 
uit. 

** Captain Broke, of the Shannon, ha- 
ving directed his late consort, the Tene- 
dos, to loiive Bostf)n Bay, with a view of 
inducing the Chesapeake to venture out, 
on Tuesday the J st of June, that ship, com- 
manded by Captain Lawrence, lately pro- 
moted from the United States sloop Hor- 
net, left the roads and put to sea, manned 
with picked seamen, and completely fitted 
in every point for action. The Shannon 
dropped under easy sail a few miles from 
the Uoatl, and at half past five, P. M. the 
Chesapeake came up<jn her weather quar- 
ter, and was inbtantl> saluted with a sweep- 
ing and most destrueti\e fire The action 
commenced at half pistol shot, and in a 
few minutes tiic terror-struck enemy tell 
alongside tile Shannon, and was boarded 
by the gallant Captain Broke, his first Lieu- 
tenant, a few other officers, and the sea- 
jnen and mariuea, with an impetuosity that 
bore down all resistance. The result of 
such a meeting nnght have been very fair- 
ly anticipaied, yet the lightniiig-hke lapi- 
dity of the action (not more than 10 or 11 
minutes) seems almost Uiipafaileled, even 
in the annals of the British navy. 

The loss on board the Shannon was 
Lieutenant Watts (Ij a bra\e and iiieiito- 
rious officer; Mr Oldham, piirser; Mr 
Dunn, Captain’s d^rk. and ^28 men, killed. 
Captain Broke, 1 inidshipmati, .60 seamen 
and marin.'S, wounded* 

The Ciiesapeake had Lieiitemint Bal- 
lard (1st), Lieutenant Broom (marines), 
Mr White (omsier), several petty officers, 
and about ?o men, killed ; and Crqitatn 
Lawrence mortallyt Lieutenant Ludlow 
severely, Lieniena|its JBudd. and Cocks, 
(Sfd and 3d), , Weaver^ /Vhbot, and 

fiichoi^ (oiidsMpW^O Mr Lovcmorc 


(chaplain) with nearly 100 seamen, wound- 
ed. Lieutenant Wallis (2d) of the Slian- 
non, son of George Wallis, Esq. of his 
majesty’s naval yards, in consequence of 
Captain Broke being wounded, took charge 
of the ship subsequent to the action. Cap- 
tain Lawrence languished some days at 
Halifax, and was buried with naval and 
military honours there. He was attended 
to the grave by the remaining officers and 
sliip’s company of theCheapeake, and llie 
officers of tke British navy. Captain Broke 
is recovering.” 

“ Plymouth, July 7- 
“ The Nova Scotia brig of war, a pi iae 
commissioned at Halifax, arrived here this 
morning from Halifax, having left that 
place on the I2th ult. and landed an offi- 
cer with intelligence of the capture of the 
Chesapeake by the Shannon, with which 
he set off for town express. The particu- 
lars of the action are detailed in the 
preceding extract from the Haliiax paper. 
— It took place close to the mouth of 
Boston harbour, in sight of thousands 
of spectators. Captain Broke’s wound was 
in the head, by a sabre; but be was nearly 
recovered. Captain Carden, of the Mace- 
donian, came home passenger in the above 
vessel. iSte brings no other news 
“ A challenge was scut m by Captain 
Broke, two days before the Chesa|>eakc 
aime out, being all that timeprapanhi‘{ for 
the action ; she w as accompanied outofthc 
Inrbour by somo^iundreJs of smalJ vessels 
and boats, with people On board, :o sec*the 
action. Captain Broke wiis ihe fi'-it man 
on buanU and it is stated, that tlircugh a 
mistakepfone of our seamen liavmg, in u 
hurry, Ijoisled the American adours over 
the British, w liich occasioned the Shannon 
to file iiko her, after she was in our gos- 
session, Aieutenaiit Watt of tlie Shannon, 
aud seven men of that ship, were killed. 

“ So confident were the Amcnciiii.- of 
victory, that A grand dinner was aciually 
prejKir^ iht the officers and ship’s conl- 
pany, oit their return with their [irixe. * 

** %e Chesapeake carried pounders 
on her main deex, ifhd had 100 men uioro 
than the Shannon.” \ 

Yesterday came, on ij^e trial 
of James Henry,. midshipman, i^rviug 
on board Uie bjaria tender 

at Camp,beltovrn, accused ojf- murder, 

1 
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in having, in an affray, shot, or cau- 
sed to be shot, Agnes McLean, a 
young girl about thirteen years of age, 
one of the crowd who were assembled, 
under the alleged intention of defor- 
cing the prisoner in the discharge of 
his duty. 

It ap j)eared from the evidence, that, 
on the 15th of March last, between 
eight and nine o’clock in the evening, 
Mr Cole and Mr Henry^were sent 
from the tender, which lay about half 
a mile from Campbeltown quay, with 
orders to land in different directions, 
and impress all the seafaring people 
they could find, but on no account to 
uae fire-arms, unless attacked in the 
discharge of their duty. They landed 
accordingly, and impressed eight men ; 
but a mob assembled^ rescued five of 
, them, and wounded several of the gang 
with stones, partictihudy one Johnston, 
who was knocked down and forced to 
take shelter in a house, round which 
the crowd collected, swearing ven- 
geance, and threatenirjg to break open 
the door. Johnston was acci mpanied 
on board the Maria ^y several of tlie 
magistrates of Campbeltown, to pro- 
tect bim from any further violence ; 
but previous to this, Henry, who had 
retunied to the ship fvith the three 
impressed men, ‘was sent ashore again, 
in consequence of the Vessel being 
liailed that Johnston was inVustody, 
with two Epariues and five or aiS; round 
of ball cartfidgCi to escort hin»in ^safe- 
ty. An order was given fjLm the 
bo^t, on its approaching the ^ore, to 
des^r th^ but this being disre- 

garded, aima shower of atones thrown, 
which struck one of the marines, and 
fejl into the boat, Henry gaye them 
orders to fire, and also fired se veral shots 
himself, by which Agnes McLean, ser- 
vant to, LangUnds, was killed. 

. The ovfdeiice beii?g^ck»aed» the Lord 
Advocate addt*es8td theyury jer the 
crown/ and MrCranstoun, in a most 


eloquent speech, replied in behalf of 
the prisoner ; after which the Lord 
Justice Clerk summed up the evidence 
with great candour. The jury were 
then enclosed, and ordered *0 return 
their verdict next day. 

Next day the court metat 1 J o’clock, 
when the jury returned their verdict, 
finding, by a plurality of voices, that 
the said James Henry has committed 
^an act of justifiable homicide. Some 
observations were made by their lord- 
ships on the unusual terms in which 
the verdict was couched, and they re- 
commended a strict adherence to the 
common mode, of finding the liable 
proven or not proven — guilty or not 
guilty. The Lord Justice Clerk ha- 
ving admonished the prisoner, witli re- 
gard to his future conduct, and re- 
commended to him the most extreme 
caution and tenderness in the use of 
those arras with which he was entrust- 
ed, especially when used against hia 
fellow-citizens, he was assoil/.ied sim- 
pliciter and dismissed from the bar. 

14rth. — A daring robbery was com- 
niitled last night in the house of 
Mr Rothe, a farmer, at Cothen-hill, 
Bucks. Tliree fellows entered the 
house by forcing open the back-yard 
door, and made to tlie bed of Mr 
Rothe. With horrid imprecations 
they demanded to be shewn his mo- 
ney ; and w'hilst one stood over him 
with a bludgeon, the other two ran- 
sacked the bed ropm of gold to tiu: 
amount of more tlian 1001. and notes, 
plate, silver, &c. also to more than that 
amount. The robbers then fastened 
the, farmer to the bed, and decamped 
with their booty. There were four 
men-servants and a maid who slept in 
another part of the house, . but unfor- 
tunately were not alarmed. ■ 

Oa Saturday se’eunighlU^^a dread- 
ful accident happened U CoHingwood 
Main colliery, near North Shicld^. J3y 
an explosion of fire-damp^ eight of the 
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men were killed, and two Beverely 
burnt. Among the sufferers were Mr 
Hope, one of the viewers ; Mr Wild, 
an overman ; and two young men of 
the name of Richardson, who having 
no parents, maintained their grand-mo- 
ther (now in her 102d year) in a man- 
ner that did them great credit.-^A 
number of horses were also suffocated. 

1 5th.-BjsLFAST.-It is with much re- 
gret we have to mention circumstances 
which occurred on Monday night in 
this town, in consequence of the revi- 
val of that hateful spirit of party which 
has so long divided this country. We 
had hoped, that as the legislature had 
given their opinion in such a decided 
manner against the legality of Orange 
Societies, there would have been pru- ^ 
dence, and even patriotism, in abstain- 
ing from the usual processions on the 
12th of July, (the anniversary of the 
battle of Aghrim.) This, however, 
was disregarded. A number of lodges 
(about 3000 men in all) assembled in 
Lisburn, where they walked in proces- 
sion, with some respectable men at 
their head* They afterwards heard a 
sermon iii the Linen-h ill there. It is 
but jufitice to state, that in Lisburn 
tlicy conducted ihcmj^elves with the 
most unexceptionable propriety; to 
shew that cordiality prevailed, a num- 
ber of them even took their refresh- 
mciit in the house of a Roman catho- 
lic. 

In the evening, about seven, the 
lodges that had gone from this town 
returned, with colours fljringi and all 
the usual orange insignia. One party 
proceeded by Hcrcules-stivet to the 
house of one Thompson in North^street. 
In their progress they were hooted by 
some of the Spectators, and stones and 
mud were thrown amongst them. Some 
of Thompson's windows were broken, 
when the orangemen rushing out of 
the house with losded muskets, fired 
up<)n the people ; in consequence of 
which a cooper, of the name of Hugh 


Graham, was shot dead on the spot ; 
a bricklayer, named Andrew M^Narry, 
was mortally wounded, and died next 
morning at one o'clock ; and William 
McLaughlin, a young lad, received a 
ball in his thigh, and yesterday under- 
went amputation. Another man was 
shot in the arm* 

It is also material to observe, that 
arms and ammunition appear to have 
been previously deposit^ in Thomp- 
son's house, apparently in the antici- 
pation of such an occurrence. 

On the circumstance being made 
known, several magiltratcsimmediate- 
ly attended in North-street, and Ge- 
neral Mitchell having ordered out a 
party of military, peace was restored ; 
and a soldier was made prisoner in 
Thomoson's house, along with two 
others. 

A coroner's in<j[uest was next day- 
held on the bodies, and a warrant is 
sued for the apprehension of one Mor- 

f an, charged with the murder of M*- 
farry* 

IGtliff-Forsometime past, a’ most dia- 
bolical conspiracy has been formed on 
board the Sampson prison-ship, at Gil- 
lingham Reach, by three French pri- 
soners, to murder the master's mate, 
and the eerjotnt of marines, belonging 
to the ship, together with seven of their 
own counTrymen.*— The murders were 
to haj^ been perpetrated on each vic- 
tim singly, as opportunities presented, 
whenithe escape of the murderer, by 
mixing instantly with the great ^body 
of the'prisoners, was to be facilitated 
bykhe other conspirators, gnd lots were 
drawn should commit the fest 

murder. The first lot fcH lo Charles 
>!au9er0aux j but this man being troub- 
led by sotne « compunctious visiting 
of conscience," refiecting^ that- the 
seneant wa.s a married many with a fa- 
nnly', who would be Isft di^titute by 
his death, determined one 

the private iU his stead, 

Whil'it wretch was watching for 
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an opportunity to effect his purpose, 
Thomas King, a private marine, came 
on the forecastle, when Mausereaux 
stepped belli lid him, and plunged a knife 
into his back, which passed through 
the kidneys, and inflicted a dreadful 
wound, 01 which the poor fellow lin- 
gered for four days, when he expired. 
Mausereauit \ras observed by a fellow 
prisoner, who instantly knocked him 
down and secured him, or he would 
probably have escaped without being 
detected. Mausereaux, on being con- 
fined, made a discovery of the whole* 
plan, and named his associates, both of 
whom were standing by at the time of 
the murder. The three prisoners have 
undergone an examination, and been 
remanded for a further hearing till the 
coroner’s jury have returned their rer- 
dict. 


Comparative statement of the quan- 
tity of porter brewed in London by 
the twelve principal houses, shewing 
the decrease on this year’s brewing 


1812. 1813 Qecreasc' 
Baviefs, Barrels. Barrels, 


Barclay 

• 

270,259 

257,265 

12,994 

Meux - • 

• 

189,993 

165,153 

24,839 

Hanbujry - 


150,162 

140,114 

10,048 

Whitbread and i 
Martineaii \ 

146,594 

135,892 

10,702 

Calvert 

• 

108,212 

5X),093 

8119 

Comhe - . 

. 

100,824 

97,055 

3789 

H. Meux • 

- 

102,493 

. 82j5l2 
71.467'^ 

20,481 

Ooodwyn 


81,022 

lii, 9555 

Blliot - . 

- 

58,034 

49*36') 

\ 8765 

Cocks - - 

. 

51,279 

45,500 

i 5t79 

Taylor - - 

- 

50,210 

41,850 

f 8360 

Clowp ^ - 

a 

^,010 

29,844; 

^ 4166 


Statement of the number of oarrels 


of ale brewed by the eight principal ale 
brewers in the London dicitriet, from 
the 5th of Jdly 1812, to the 5th of 
July 1818:— 

StTetton, Broad Street»06lden Square 20,015 
Charington and Co.. Mue End , - 13,^29 

Wyatt, Portpeol Lana - - - 18,128 

<3oldingai4Co.lM5hlEsb^^ - IbfilO 
Hale aiid Co. ^dcross Street^ i 
Thorpe Co. Clcrkenwell, - ■ - - 
WehS and Co. St Giles" - « - * 48S1 

Davies, Lambeth 


Finances and Commerce or 
Great Britain. —The annual state- 
ment laid before parliament, of the h- 
nancea and commerce of the country, 
has been printed; and from it we have 
made the following extracts, relative 
to the revenue andexpenditure, the im- 
ports and exports, of the year ending 
the 5th of January, 1815 : — 

The revenue of that year, including 
t;he loan, amounted to 95,712,6951. 
The gross receipt of the income-tax, 
within the same period, \vas 13,131, 
5481. 

The total expenditure during the 
year ending the 5th January, 1813, was 
104,398,2181. 

The public debt during the same 
period cost the country 36.607,1281. 
of which the sum of 13,482,5101. pass- 
ed into the hands of the commission- 
ers for the reduction of the national debt. 

The following comparative view of 
the imports of the country for three 
years, ending the 5th of January in 
each year 

IMPORTS. 

1811 1^6, 427, m 

1812, 21,520,329 

1813, - - 22,99l,24» 

The imports from India are not in- 
cluded in any of the three sums given 
above. They amounted, in the year 
cndingthe5th January, 1812, to 4,106, 
2511. 

The following comparative view of 
the import of^ corn seems to afford a 
satisfactory proof that we are becom- 
ing less dependent on foreign countries 
for that necessary article : — 

IMPORT or CORN. 


1311, L2, 701, 240 

1819,. ' - . 465,995 

1813, 373,572 


The following is a comparative view 
of the import ofeoffee, cotton, and su- 

5 ;ar for three years, ending the 5th of 
anuary in each year 
corFxc. 

1811,. - m . ^ £.5,1312,795 

1012, . - ■3,6'l<i,814 

1813, 2,573,514 
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COTTOX. 

181J, JL3,882,423 

1812, - . - 2,090,821 

1813, 2,166,412 


1811, T L6, 499, 044 

1812, 6,324,409 

1813, - - 6,033>396 

The imports of this country f»otn 

Ireland, it appears, are regularly on 
the increase : 

InI8:i, L3.280,747 

1812, 3,318,899 

1813, 9,551,269 

But if the imports of Great Britain 

fell off during the last year, it appears 
that the .exports have materially im- 
proved. The following ia a compa- 
rative view of our expoits for three 
years, ending the 5th of January in 
each year : — 

EXPORTS. 

1811, L34,023,576 

1812 , 24 , 131,734 

1813, 31,243,362 

The real value of British, produce 

and manufactures exported, as estima*^ 
ted at the custom-house, is 23,657> 
8341. 

Besides which the amount of foreign 
merchandise exported is given as fol- 
lows ; — 

1811, • . - ^ , 1.10,946,284 

181V, - , 8,277,937 

1813, - 11,998,179 

The following is a comparative view 
of the principal articles of which these 
exports consist : — 

COTTON coons. 

1811, 1,18,033,794 

1812* 11^715,501 

1813, - 15,972,286 


woollens. 


L5, 773, 719 
4,376,397 
5,084,291 

1.1,455,472 
1,418,034 
, 4,388,730 


I8lf, U,47l,697 

1812 , - - . . - 1 , 215,119 

1813, - . * .ip . * - M70,570 

16th--— This evening about six 

clock, the largest rectifying still in the 


distillery of Messrs Langdale and Co. 
High Holborn, caught fire, and burst 
with a tremendous explosion. Fortu- 
nately the fire did not reach any of the 
other stills, or receivers of spirits, but 
ascended to the roof of the distillery, 
to which it instantly set fire- In con- 
sequence, however, of a large reservoir 
of water at the top of the premises 
being immediately opened, tbeprogress 
of the firf was arrested, and by the time- 
ly arrival of several engines, got com- 
pletely under by seven o'clock. The 
still which exploded is said to be the lar- 
gest inLondon, and contained at the 
time it burst 2,804 gallons. 

An attempt was made by some 
French prisoners to escape from the 
depot at Pennicuik, near Edinburgh. 
They contrived to get a false bottom 
affixed to one of the carts which carry 
. away the dust from the prison, in which 
three secreted themselves, and got with- 
out the walls. The driver being acci- 
dentally stopped by an acquaintance, 
they came from their lurking hole, and 
were proceeding to a wood, when they 
were met by a soldier, who immediately 
seized one ; he drew a daggeV which 
he had concealed about him, wounded 
the soldier in the neck, and afterwards 
stabbed him <n the left side. The sol- 
dier was unfortunately unarmed at the 
time } fainting through loss of 
bloo<^e was obliged to let the prisoner 
go, Dut.thc whw three were after- 
wards ^qured. - 

TcKicrV jeweller, intlje Pa- 
lace R^yal,Paris, was lastmonth robbed 
of articles of jcwelfety to the amount of 
80001. steiiing#~Sufip^ting one of hi$ 
dome^ti^^ to be the thief, he gave itt- 
forma^n to the police. The officer? 
pursued the criminal so close, that in de- 
spairing df escaping, he threw, himself 
into the Seine. olftaers -were at 

his heels, and tedk hiih out hi^few mt- 
fiutes, but he died 

f?feUtly through lerrof.-^lPlie jewellery 
w;^8 found in the lining df his clothes. 
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19th. "-On Wednesday, asC. Monta- 
gtic. Esq. of Lackhani, ncarLavcock, 
Wilts, was shooting in company with 
a gentleman who was on a visit at hia 
bouse, Mr M.*s gun accidentally went 
off, and lodged its contents in the body 
of bis friend^ who survived only a short 
period.— Mr M.’s state of mind is in- 
describable. 

EDiNBifRGH.— On Wednesday, Mc- 
Donald and Black, who were convicted 
before the High Court of Justiciary of 
the robbery and murder of Mr Muir- 
head, near Coltbridge, were executed 
upon the spot where the murder was 
comniTtted. About one o’clock these 
unfortunate young men were brought 
out of pnson and placed upon a cart, 
having seats elevated and railed round. 
They were escorted along the Lawn 
Market, Bank^street, the Mound, and 
prince’s street, by the magistrates of 
the city, the high constables, a detach- 
ment of the Northampton and Norfolk 
militias, a party of the 7th dragoons, 
and the city guard. Upon reaching 
the west end of Prince’s street, the 
procession halted, when the magistrates 
delivered over the prisoners to the she- 
riff of the county, and they were then 
escorted by a strong detachment of the 
Mid-Loth lan yeomanry cavalry, and 
the^^ slieriff and police constables, 
through the village of Coltbridge to 
the place of execution. After^ome 
time spent in delvotion, the prisoners 
mounted the platform, and abiut a 
quarter before tbre^ they were lynch- 
ed into eternity. On the way (o the 
place of execution the prisoners em- 
ployed their time in reading, but oc- 
casionally locked round on the sur- 
rounding muteitude* At the place of 
execution they' ^behaved with "seeming 
fortitude and rcrigaatKtn ; in a parti- 
cular manner,* who brat mount- 

ed the pktfotm> 

nald waa rmt by sdf ckthdli^ 

cleig^rnmn till after sentence had been 
passed upoU' him j On the l^rst 
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he was found not so grossly ignorant 
as might have been apprehended, seeing 
that he had never attended any reli- 
gious duty ; and his dispositions seem- 
ed to correspond with his awful situa- 
tion. On the scaffold, as on the way to 
it, and indeed during the whole prece- 
ding day, he seemed entirely taken up 
with those exercises of devotion which 
had been suggested to him as proper 
for the occasion. In all appearance he 
died tiiily penitent and resigned to his 
fate. At half past three the bodies 
were cut down, and conveyed in the 
same cart, escorted by a body of con- 
stables, to the College of Edinburgh^ 
and delivered over to the professors of 
anatomy. 

20th.— At Ragely, on Friday, two 
girls aged fourteen, were accidentally 
shot as they passed in front of a can- 
non, which hung fire; it was highly 
loaded ^itli powder and wadding. 
One of the girls died in great agony 
the day after, and the other is not ex- 
pected to recover. 

Parliament was prorogued yesterday 
to the 23d of August, with a speech 
delivered by tlie Prince Regent from 
the thione. It is usual, on such occa- 
sions, when the sovereign attejided in 
person to prorogue parliament, for the 
Speaker of the IJouse of Commons to 
address him, taking a general view of 
the leading features of the public bu li- 
ness that has cqme under the considera- 
tion of parliament, which was done by 
Mr Abbot, in a most eloquent speech. 

The 6pee«lh of the Prince Regent, 
after noticing the principal events that 
have taken ^ace since the meeting of 
parliament, concluded with expressing 
the determination of his Royal High- 
ness to employ the powerful means 
placed in his hands, in such a manner 
as may be best calculated to reduce 
the extravagant pretensions of tJie ene- 
my, and thereby, in conjunction with 
his allies, to facilitate the attaimbcnt of 
a secure and honourable peace. 

10 
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Festival fN Celebration: of the 
Victory of Vjttoria. — The public 
expectation, which had been so strong 
ly excited by the project of this festi- 
val, in lionour of Marquis Wellington 
and his army, was yesterday gratified 
by an entertainment perhaps among 
tlie most superb, extensive, and costly 
that was ever given in England. Cu- 
riosity, and still more the desire of 
paying all i*espect to the man to whom 
they are indebted for so large an acces- 
sion to the national fame, incrc:ased the 
list of the applicants so rapidly within 
these few 'days, that the lindted num- 
ber was exceeded, and, in consequence, 
from ten to fifteen pounds was offered 
for a ticket. 

The stewards assembled early yes- 
terday, at Vauxhall, to arrange the ce^ 
remonial, and about four the doors 
were opened for general admission. 

The dinner was in the range of co- 
vered buildings, with the addition of a 
temporary saloon. The rotunda held 
the table of the Duke of York, as pre- 
sident. This table was raised on a 
platform of a few steps from the 
ground, so as to be seen through the 
whole range of the halls ; it formed a 
crescent. Two lines of tables for the 
general giicsjts were placed down the 
length of the saloon, and smaller tables 
at the sides occupied the vacant spaces. 
The occasional salpon was singularly 
novel and beautiful. As ’it spread over 
a large space, interspersed with trees, 
the branches had been made the sup- 
ports of a splendid canopy of British, 
Spanish, and Portuguese flags. From 
this rich roof chandeliers hung with a 
profusion of lights, the ground was 
covered with cloth, and the tables dis- 
posed in a manner toyhich nothing 
could be added for x^^n^nience or ef- 
fect. At five the the garden 

struck up the of York^s 

went to re- 

ceWe i^ighness at the ^te« 

Hfc enti^a'd in a leW minutes after, at- 


tended by the Dukes of Kent, Sussex, 
and Gloucester ; and dinner commen- 
ced. It was entirely cold, with the 
exception of turtle soup, and consisted 
of a profusion of fowls, hams, pastry, 
and the usual composition of a public 
dinner. Madeira, claret, and punch, 
were on the tables in abundance. When 
the whole company, of probably more 
than twelve hundred, had taken their 
seats, tlie general view was admirable. 
The orchestra of the rotunda had been 
hung like a tent with fl3gs and fes- 
toons ; within, by a strong light, was 
seen a row of crimson steps, covered 
with massive pieces of ornamental gold 
and silver plate, with the bust of Lord 
V/ellington on the summit. At the 
foot, and leaning against a silver vase 
of exquisite workmanship, was the 
marshaVs staff taken in the battle. TwO 
trumpeters in their sta^e liveries, and 
with silver trum^ts, stood forward 
from the pile, and between them a gre* 
nadier of the Guards held the standard 
of the tlOOth French regiment of the 
line. The Duke of York fiat in the 
centre of the first table, with the Rus- 
sian ambassador on his left. The Duke 
of Clarence was on his right, and in 
succession, on the same side, the Duke 
of Gloucester, the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, the Duke of Kent, the Duke of 
Susse?^ tlie Turkish envoy, Lord Cas- 
tierea^b, and the Sj.jcaker of the House 
of Commons. The ministers, who 
were, chiefly in unifomrs, and the prin- 
cipal fihrt of the foreign^'of diatinc- 
tiott in London, sat at president'® 
table. Military and naval uniform® 
were cUkfty worn, and even this con- 
tributed, tot the. picturescjtttf effect of 
the assembly. * Marqui® VVellcsfey came 
in , after dinner ^bad commeuceo# and 
when the scat due tb Wa paCjuUnr share 
in the feelings bf the dayihsid'heen oc* 

cupWdv The dinuar waa but 
plentiful and well servedi' The coiV' 
elusion was announced by*a flourithof 
trumpets and the singing of “ JV^om 
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mbis DoirdnCy' by Taylor and other 
performers, who were placed midway 
between the extremities of the tables. 
• Next followed, The King drank 
standings and with three times three. 

God save the King ” was then 
ebaunted, and accompanied by the 
band. The president next gave The 
Prince Regent drank as the former, 
and with great applause. '^I^he usual 
toasts succeeded. The Queen and 
Royal Family.*' “ The Duke of 
York and the Army." “ The Duke 
of Clarence and the Navy." Field- 
Marvshal the Marquis of Wellington." 
This produced the loudest acclama- 
tions, the assemblage rising at once, 
and renewing their plaudits for a long 
time. << General Sir Thomas Graham, 
and the other Generals in the Penin- 
sula." << The Oificerfl, Non-commis- 
sioned Officers,^ and Privates of the 
Army." ** Ferdinand the Seventh, 
and the Cause of Spain ;" drank with 
universal applause. The Emperor 
'of Russia loud huzzas. « Tlv? King 
of Prussia." ‘‘The King of Sweden." 

The Prince Regent of Portugal." 

Marshal Beresford, and the Portu- 
guese Armies.*^ The Spanish Ar- 
mies, and the brave Guerillas." These 
tpasts were all drank with three times 
three, and standing. The^Duke of 
York gave the toast j it was announ- 
ced fiom the head of the table^ by a 
flourish of trumpets; and then, with 
spirit of w antique time" of ipyal 
feastmg, was returned from tli!k foot 
by another flourish. The Marquis ©f 
liunrley presided in the temporary sa^ 
loon. About nine the ladies began to 
arrive, and the gentlemen, who bad al- 
ready risen for ^totne titne from dinner, 
went to the tait^ive them as 

they enteral* »» 

the night advanced^ gradually bright- 
ening until they exhibited a bbxe of 
Iplendour.j 

Admissioa was given to. the^com* 
pany who came with thej|8tewards^ 


tickets for the evening, for some time 
previous to the hour of ten. They 
were received at the coach door by 
Lord Yarmouth, and others of the 
stewards. The numbers of carriages 
which crowded the road for above an 
hour before the doors were opened, 
rendered the access very tardy. The 
general effect of the illumination of the 
gardens was, unquestionably, much 
more brilliant and striking than usual. 
The facades of the quadrangle in w^hich 
the orchestra stands, were ornamented 
above the colonnades, with variegated 
lamps, expressing the names of all the 
places in which the British, Spanish, 
and Portuguese arms have been distin- 
guished in the glorious war of the pe- 
ninsula, as well as of those of the gal* 
lant officers who have taken an emi- 
nent share in those exploits of heroism. 
On these inscriptions decorations were 
raised likebattlements, intermixed with 
trophies, 'and with shields, representing 
the Crosses of St George, St Andrew, 
and St Patrick, the Union Cross, and 
various other emblematical devices. 
Vast number)^ of additional lamps were 
suspended in the more retired and urn- 
brageous walks, of which the principal 
oheformed a most beautiful alUe verte : 
the entrance to this delightful prome? 
nade was distinguished by a magnifi- 
cent arch, and on each t>f its verdant 
sides were hung a triple festoOn of 
lamps ; between which and the gravel 
walk, placed beds of the most 
charming khd odoriferous shrubs and 
flowers. At the east end there was a 
superb Gothic illumination, enclosing 
a transparency of his majesty on hor^- 
back. In one corner of retired 
part of the garden, a fanciful nistio 
temple was erected ; the rude, pillats 
that Supported it were ehtwined with 
foliage. In an^hei^ cornet^ thm Was 
an e^thibitibn Ontbre^ 

with a representation of ^ild 
water fowl, and the. a^u^ments of 
angling, supported bf a dialogue from 
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behind the transparent scene. At the 
back of the orchestra was a very large 
picture of the Marquis of Wellington, 
Kiountcd, receiving from a soldier the 
baton of Marshal Jourdan. The fire- 
works were very well managed, and 
were repeated several times during -the 
fete. There was nothing particularly 
meritorious in the devices : but the 
rockets excited much admiration from 
the superior height to which they ros^, 
and tlic splendour of their explosions. 
Among the bands who attended, were 
selections from those of the foot and 
life guards, together with those of the 
Duke of Kent's regiment, and of the 
7th hussars. The appearance of some 
of these bands in the forest part of the 
garden was extremely picturesque, and 
presented some idea of soldiers in a 
campaign regaling and reposing them- 
aelves under the 8hade> “ God save the 
King" was sung in the orchestra be- 
tween ten and eleven. 

The many personages present exalt- 
ed by their rank in the orders of the 
state, pr by their transcendant merits 
in its defence by land and by sea ; the 
fascinating groups of females in all the 
beauty of countenance, grace of man- 
ner, and rich, yet elegant simplicity of 
attire, still continuing to rush into this 
festival of national joy ; the fineness 
of the weather ; the profuse blaze of 
the lights, and their magical effect on 
the trees, which seemed to create a 
species of artificial day ; and the unity 
of sentiment and disposition that per- 
vaded all, rendered the coup d*ceil of 
this national gala truly beautiful and 
imposing. 

The Oaton of Marshal Jourdan was 
placed on the buffet behind the presi- 
dent's chair- The batons of the old 
iidrOchauss de France were ornament- 
ed with tXxeJiexm de Us, This impe- 
iixi baton f now a trophy of British va- 
lour, is of the ordinary size, covered 
iwrlth black velvet, and decorated with 
the imperial eagles of France in gold ; 


the case in which it was contained is 
red, with ornaments somewhat aimilar* 

The stewards wore small white rib* 
bands at the button-holes of their coats, 
ornamented with a green laurel leaf. 

Allow iNCE for the Ladies.— 
The following letter to her husband, 
William Lord Compton, was written 
by Kliza, the daughter and heiress of 
Sir Johi^ Spencer, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1594, who died in 1610, 
worth, as some say, 300,0001. ; but 
others carry his wealth as high as 
800,0001. All this came to William 
Lord Compton, who married Sir 
John's daughter ; and it is said that 
the succession to such a vast property 
turned his head. It has, however, been 
doubted by Win wood, in his “ State 
Papers," whether the contents of the 
follow:^ letter might not have had 
some elfet in turning his lordship's 
brain, as well as the extent of the le- 
gacy. Be this as it may, our readers 
cannot fail to be amused by perusing 
the deqiandsof a lady of fashion at that 
distant period, whichi we are apt to 
fancy, was the age of female delicacy, 
modesty, and good sense. 

COPY OP IHE LETTER. 

** My swcot life ! — Now I have decla- 
red toyou ray mind fqr the settling of your 
state, I suppose that it .were best forme 
to bef^k or consider with myself what 
Qlhzpunce were meelent for me ; £pt con- 
sidering what care 1 have bad of^ur 
tate, and how respjsctfully I demt with 
those, viihicb both by the laws of Gpd, of 
Natur^, and of civil ^lity, wit, religion, 
government, and honesty, you, my dear, 
are bound to, 1 pray and beseech you to 
grant mo lOQQl per animni, quarterly to be 
paid. . 

“ 1 would (besiifcs that allowance 

for my apparel), have 6dol. added yearly 
(quarterly to be for the performance 
of charitable works; and tji^ .things I 
woOld not, neither will be, accountable for. 

“ Also, I will have three horses for my 
own saddle, that none shall dare to lend 
or borrow : none lend but L Bone borrow 
but you. \ , , 
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“ Also,^!^ would Jiave two ^entlewpioeu, 
lest one should be sick, or have some other 
let £. also believe that it is an indecent 
. thing for a genUev^oman to stand mump- 
ing alone, when Cod hath blessed their 
lord and lady with a good estate. 

Also, when I ride a hunting or hawk- 
ing, or travel from orte house to another, 
I will have them attending, so, for cither 
of those said women, I waat^^and wdi have 
for either of them a horse. ^ 

** Also, I will have six or cigfit gentle- 
men ; and I will havo my two coaches, one 
lined with velvet to myself, with four very 
fair liorses ; and a coach for my women 
lined with sweet cloth ; one laced with 
gold, the other witii scarlet, and laced with 
watched lace and silver, with four good 
horses^ 

“ Also, I will have two coachmen, one 
for .my own coach, the other for my wo- 
men. 

" Also, at any time when I travel, I will 
be allowctl not only carroches and J^pare 
horses fcir me and my women, but I will 
have such Carriages as shall be fitting fi^r 
all, orderly ; npt pestering my things with 
my wi)men’«* nor their's with chamber* 
maid&Vuor tlieif’s with wash maidal. 

** Also, for laundresses, when 1 travel^ 
1 /wijl have then^ sent. away before with the 
carriages, to see all safe ; and the chamber-* 
maids I will have go before with the 
greens, that tlie chambers may be ready^ 
sweebadd clean. ^ 

** Alsd^ tliat it & indecent to efoW 
myself up with xny gentleman uHi^ in my 
coadh, 1 will have him to have a «>nve- 
nient horse^ to attend me either in dty or 
in country^— And I must have two foot- 
mem Aijd mde9i]60 that you cMmy. 
all Aacharg^ lbr ^ ^ . ; 

** And fb^ liiysetl^ besides my yfewly 
nllon^ance, I viould live twen^ gowns of 
apparel ; dxbf them exedtent good ones^ 
right of the country, awl six of 

them very exb^lent go^ ones. 

“ AJsoill wcmht hai^e toputiti my purse 
20001 . and 80 for^u tp debts. - 

Also, l ypim ^vedClobL to buy me 
jewels, jiwl 4^1^ lb buy mAft pearl chain. 

Now, sedfig I am so reasonabfe unto 
you, t jpf^ you to find my children’s ap^ 
p;»reJ,^ atra f heir scfiooling and also my 
fcer\^ts (tucn and women) tlicy wages. 


“ Also, I will have my houses furnished^ 
and all my lodging chambers to be suited 
with all such furniture as is fit ; as bed, 
stools, chairs, suitable cushions, carpets, 
silver warming-pans, cupboards of plate, 
fair hangings, and such like : so for my 
drawing-chambers in all houses, I will have 
thcni delicately furnished, both with bang- 
ings, couch, canopy, glass, carpet, chair- 
cushions, and all things thereunto belong- 
ing. 

•‘♦Also my desire is, that yon would pay 
all my debts, build Ash’oy-hou‘>e, and pui^ 
chuse lauds; and lend no R;oiic‘y (as# you 
love God) to the Lord Chamberlain (Thos. 
Howard, Earl of Suffijlk) which would 
have all — perhaps your life — from you. 
Remember his Son, my Lord VValdert, 
what entertainment he gave me when yOti 
were at Tilt-yard. If iyou wore dead, he 
said he would be a husband, a lather, 
brotlier ; and he said he would marry me. 
I protest I grieve to see the poor man have 
so little wit and honesty, to use his friend 
80 vilely. Also he fed me with untruthijl 
conceniing the CJliarter-house ; but lha4 
IS the least ; he wished me much harm ; 
you knwv' him.— God keep you and me 
from such as he is. 

" So now that I have declared to you 
wliat 1, would have, and what that is I 
would not have, I pray that when you be 
an earl,, to, allow me lOOOl. more than 1 
desire, and double attendance.— Your lov- 
ing ii*rue, Eliza Compton.” 

2fth.-— A dreadful tliunder-stoj'm 
passed over Margate, whjcjii was pro-, 
ductiye of fatal enects in its immediate 
vicinity. A pa^'tyt cons^t- 

ing of a gentleman,, two young ladies^, 
and two Tittle boys, bad gone iri the 
evening to Ramaeatc ; on their return 
they were overtsKcn by the thunder- 
storm- They immediately sought sheL 
ter the porch ot a house on 

ChapeWQ# leaving the asses on the^ 
road. , . storm still, continuing, the 

donkey-drivers, fearful lest^he ani** 
maK frightened by th^ sitorm, 
run home, went out to sigfe if tbiy were 
still there. They had,$eatcely 
ed th^ spot, when a tremendous flash 
of lightning struck one of them deada’ 
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threw the other to the ground, and 
killed three of the donkies. The boy 
who is alive was carried home, and 
hopes are entertained of his recovery. 
There is a large hole in the left ^rm 
of his jacket, where the fluid appears 
to have entered ; and his shirt was 
scorched almost to tinder. • 

26th. — Moses Gomez Carvalho, a 
Jew, born in Portugal in 1706, and 
who emigrated from thence in 1720^ 
on account of his religion, died lately 
at Amsterdam, aged 107 years. He 
was twice married, and had many chil- 
dren, of whom the eldest died when 78 
years of age, and the youngest is only 
22 years. His second wife was deliver- 
ed in 1798 of a son, who died shortly 
after. In IbOl* he had seen his fifth ge- 
neration, in the person of a great great- 
grandson. The deceased enjoyed all 
hia faculties until the moment of his 
death, never having lost a tooth, and 
never having worn spectacles. His 
drink was milk and water, and he took 
every day a small glass of brandy « 
28th.-«-Died, at about half past six 
p. m. Dr Randolph, Lord Bishop of 
London, inp the 66th year of his age. 
The right reverend prelate was at his 
son's seat, in Hertfordshire. At a 
quarter before five o'clock the bishop 
and a friend agreed to take a ride. 
When he had mounted his poney, it 
appeared he was without his hat. The 
servant said, ** My Lord, you have 
not your hat,"^ and immediately went 
for it. The bishop put it on^ and took 
off his cassock, at the samef moment ^ 
he exclaimed, ** I want— I want— I 
want— "apparciitlyunder sotoeinward 
convulsion. The. servant could not 
make out the want of his master, but 
supposing he wanted his stick, wnt 
for it, and gave it to him ; he took thfe 
stick, and Yet the reins of the, poney 
drop; Me rode qiiietljf to the churnh* 
yard^; a short distance frUm his iOiPs 
residence, and arti<mltted $ometI*ing 
that 'was not distinctly heard, at the 


same instant he dropped fromhia hoi-sc. 
Four persons took lum home. He 
appeared recovering, and a profes- 
sional gentleman wanted to bleed him, 
but the bishop, by signs, indicated 
his disapprobation of that proceeding, 
and died immediately after. The whole 
of the melancholy event did uotoccu* 
py more than an hour and a half. Dr 
Ash, the bishop's physician, was sent 
for on the;! first appearan|| of illness, 
but on his arrival the biffiop was no 
more. Dr Randolph succeeded Dr 
Porteus, Bishop of London, in 1809. 
He was a governor of the Charter- 
house, an official trustee of the British 
Museum, dean of the Chapel Royal, 
visitor of Sion College, and provincial 
dean of Canterbury. 

Grand Chapter op the Kniouts 
OF THE Most Noble Order of thjs 
GARTER.-Yesterday his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent held a chapter 
of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
for the express purpo^ of electing his 
mperial majesty the Emperor of ali the 
Russias ft member of the Most Noble 
Order, at Carlton- House. Soon af- 
ter three o'clock, his Royal Highness 
retired from his private apartments, 
and entered his closet in his full robes 
of the order, which he highly became, 
and looked most princely aRd^m^esticf 
Garter Km^at Arms, inhis tull robes, 
was in rciwiacss to receive his Royal 
Highness, and proceeded to call over 
;ithe names of the members of the or- 
der, when the follo^vi^ aoswe^dfo 
their names, and walked in^grand pro- 
cession through the state-rooms, in 
their full rpbea, making a eight not to 
be equaled hy any for splendour and 
magnificence in this country,, except 
in an installation of this order>*^It be- 
gan with the Manquis Wellcaky, 
tne junior knight 

ceeded,. with tne ^Mftrqois; :;W"; Bett- 
fordi^ - ^ 

' ^ Tte Earl ^f’Eembrok*^ 
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the Eaii of Chatham, his Royal High- 
ness the Dnke of Cambridge, his Roy- 
al Highness the Duke of Clarence, 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, Usher of the 
Black Rod, Sir saac Heard, Garter 
Principal King of Arms, the Rcr. Dr 
Legg, D^^an ol Windsor, Registrar 
of the Order, the Bishop of SUisbury, 
Chancellor of the Order, the Bishop 
of WinchfBter, Prelate of^^the Order, 
his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, as representing the Sovereign 
His Royal Highness’s train was 
held np by General Leigh, the* Groom 
in Waiting. The other attendants 
upon his Koyal Highness were— 

The Murquis of Winchester, as 
Groom of the Stole; Lord Petersham, 
the Lord in Waitmg ; Earl Harring- 
ton, Gold Stick $ the Lord Chamber- 
lain, Lord Charles Bentinck, Treasu- 
rer of the Hotnehold ; Lord George 
Beresford, Comptroller of the House- 
hold ; and M^or-GenpraJ W#» Bailey, 
Equerry in Waiting. 

The procession having an^yed ip the 
, throne or counGtl room, and hif Roy- 
al Highness tlm Prince Regent, as 
representing the aovereign, having ta- 
ken his seat in a superb chair ^posite 
.>^he throne, the knights and omcers of 
the Noble Order made^theiV reveren- 
ces : ,the former to^k tneir seats on 
each aide the prince, according to their 
, eeniority and the latter took their . 
, appointed 8tation«-^Gai1e** Kiag. 
Arms and thr Usher of the Itod 

at tl^ foot ol the table, ,4rith their 
etavps fof office, prith the Registrar 
betweeii them* ; . * 

The J?reJbteoC. tl&Prder stood to 
the right oif th4!r, prince, ^His Royal 
Highness’s, state, attendants stood be- 
hind him. stood Count 

I^iven,^ the Roaid^^Amh^ in 
. his full noiforih and the , 

. Chancellor of the Dri^iiirjb^add^ss- 
ifrd the Chapter, and said '^^dSt in 


command from his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, to recite the last 
statute of the order, wlvich directed, 
that besides the sovereign, it should 
consist of t^yenty•fivc knights, all the 
descendants of King George II. ex- 
clusive of the Prince of , Wales, who 
was considered a constituent part of 
that order. It was recommended to 
: pass a new statute for the express pur- 
pose of electing his Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russias a mem- 
ber of the order, notwithstanding any 
former statute or decne to the con- 
trary. 

His excellency the Russian am- 
bassador stood close to the chancellor, 
and appeared to feel extremely the 
praise and compliments paid to the 
conduct of his royal master, and bow- 
ed most respectfully. 

The chancellor proceeded to take 
the opinions of the knights present, 
bcfginning with the juniors, on the pro- 
priety of passing the statute, and on 
receiving their sense in writing, decla- 
r:ed his imperial Majesty Emperor of 
all'the Russias, duly elected a member 
of the Noble Order of the Garter. 

Garter King of Arms then retired 
from the foot of the table bowing, 
and retired to an adjoining room, and 
introduced Francis Townsend, Esq. 
in consequence of hla iodispOsition 
preteiiting^hirh from Undertaking the 
voyage to 'Russia, and proposed Mr 
Townsend to go in his room. They 
bowed roost'tespcctfuUy td the prince. 
Mr Townsend was afterwardsconduct- 
ed to the head of the table by Garter 
King of Arms, and the Registrar in- 
t rodneed him to the prince, when he was 
sworn m Garter King of Arms for this 
special occasion to go to Russia, to in* 
vest the Emperor of Russia.wjth the 
insignia of the order- ^ Thei, oath was 
administered in Latin' by. ihef Regis- 
trar. lUc chapter th^n closed^, the 
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knights and the officers bowing to the 
prince, and the procession returned in 
the same order. 

Field* MARSH At. Wellington.— 
At a meeting of the principal noble- 
men and gentlemen of Ireland, at the 
Rotunda, Dublin, on the^Oth instant, 
the Earl of Roden in the chair, it was 
resolved to erect a statue to the Mar- 
quis Wellington — The following en- 
ergetic resmution was unanimously 
adopted : — 

Resolved — That, being convinced that 
the renowneii successes of that illustrious 
Irishman, Field-Marshal the Murquis of 
Wellington, in liis campaigns against the 
French invaders of Spain and Portugal, 
not only reflect honour on the countr)' of 
his birth, but have eminently contributed 
to the security, prosper!^, and glory of the 
British empire, the independence of Eu- 
rope, and the best interests of mankind, 
we deem it to be a proud duty devolving 
on his countrymen, to record, by some 
puldic national testimonial, to be erected 
in the metropolis of Ireland, the exploits 
he has achieved, in order that he who has 
distinguished himself by gpeat services, to 
ills country, may enjoy tlM gratitude and 
applause of his contemporaries, and that 
our posterity may be excited, by emula- 
tion of hit fame, to the iniftation of his 
example." 

29tlu— The Prince Regent having 
been pleased to signify* to Bir Everard 
Home, his wish to visit the Museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, in Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, this day.wasfbted up-" 
on for that purpose, and every neces- 
aary pr^aration was at the col- 
lege. This edifice lias lately been re- 
built ill consequence of a parliament- 
ary grant, and forms a fine ornament 
to the square^ The entrance to the 
college was covered vwitk 'fed baize, 
and ^e i^ssages matted fdr the occa- 
sion. Hi^ royal highness arrived at 
half-past two o^dock in ' his carriage, 
^attended by Colonel Bioomfidd dnd ' 
fifhr Thomas 'I^twhitti and waa iPecci- 
Mi^d by Sir Everard , Home, iBart the 
mastery and Sir William Blizard and 
Mr Cline, the governors of the college* 


The Prince Regent remdned in the 
Museum about an hour andahalf, view- 
ing the various articles in the collec- 
tion, and, upon hts departure, caress- 
ed the high gratificatton he had expe- 
rienced. 

This night between eleven and twelve, 
as Mr Robert Nelson, builder, of Dept- 
ford, and his son, were returning from 
Somerset-place by water, to their re- 
sidence at Deptford, the boat swamp- 
ed under Lon don-bridge, by which 
accident Mr Nelson, his son, and one 
waterman, were unfortunately drown- 
ed; the other waterman escaped with 
much difficulty, and is not expected to 
survive. 

On Monday morning, about two 
or three ^o'clock, a shocking murder 
was committed on the body of a poor 
labouring man, in a field, between Lu« 
caS‘Strect and the Foundling Hospi- 
al..— It is supposed the deceased had 
been attacked by some villains^ and 
making resistance, they itsrfved to 
murder Jiim ; which horrid deed being 
perpetrated, they threw the body into 
a gravel-pit near the place whete the 
murder was committed. The body 
was discovered about four o^ciock, by 
two labourers. The head of the de- 
ceased was much lacerated, and marks 
were foun^ on parts of i€, supposed to 
be done/by’ an iron crovV, Or some Sttch 
instrument. The spot 6n which 

this bXVbarous ket wair committed' Was 
litcriiUy covered with the bridns Of the 
imfdrtuuate mam b^y when 

found mis still Warm, bbt life* was quite 
exjtioOt> The two who first discovered 
it, collected together the fragmentsof 
the skull; whi<3r, with the body, they 
convey^ to the si^rt of the Prince 
pf^iblic, -house, in Sidmotith- 
‘etrriltf 'for the JoronePs 
T^‘ Iralf-pehctf^' ^ ^ Ifihoney 

inlthe pocketShbf'ife deoea^d. 

body; 

friends of the deceased 'itlifej, that he 
was an Irislman, and intended shortly 
to proceed\to his own country ; and 
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in order to defray the experjces of his 
journey, he had been for some time 
making little"^ savings from his weekly 
wages.— -It was this small booty, itjwas 
supposed^ which attracted the{villains, 
and occasioned his death* 

CORONEll's INQUEST. 

At four o’clock yesterday, an inquest 
was held at the above hguse, on view of 
the body, before George Hodson, Esq. 
coroner. ^ 

Willif^m Broiighton, a brick-maker, re- 
siding in Paradise- Streep Battle-bridge, 
stated, tint he worked in a biick-ficld at 
the top of this street. About a quarter 

} )ast five o’clock yesterday morning, when 
1C was at work, a little boy came to him, 
and told hun there was somebody drowned 
in tho pool, for there was a shoe and a hat 
on tlie brink of itr lie went with the boy 
to the pit, and seeing something in the 
water, be went in and pulled up the de- 
<^ased, who had all his clothes on except 
the shoe and hat; his waistcoat was open, 
he had dn^^dful marks on his sktdi, and 
was quits dead. 

Heymau Barnet, a hatter, residing in 
Eield-lane, stated, the deceased camjp on 
Sundayfto his shop, and requestdP to have a 
pheap hat. He sold the deceased hat 
pow prpdut^tl for 4s. , and gave him 
change for a H. note,— The deceased’s 
wift caihe in at the titne, looked over the 
money, and then gave it fi|jr husband, who 
put it in his pocKet, and they both wont 
awayw ‘ ' % 

.Charles Cooke, an ofiieer beloifging to the 
Police Office^HaUen'^garden, stated, that 
in consequence of the report of .this muf,> 

; he,| uqtqmpanied by other oHicer^ 
to jthe jipc^ yesterday mofnihg,>rhVo 
they met two little children of tie deceas- 
ed; t)ie #ife came shortly afterwards. On 
hearing frotn her thsi(t< Jhrhes Leary, whd 
resides' in ^loofge-cotin, or Mew-eburt, 
Fi»d last p^son seen with 

him, they^entxto Inii house,) whei’^they 
found his wife; sh^ on; h(dog 

asked, th^slie 

husband wi^kep,, of 

another by tH^ ana j| tq 
her br^^t, skying, ♦^01 ife8f h6^«r;y 
beais.’^— Tliis 'circumstoii& lQdaci^ them ' 
to take her into custody*— Th^ cai^ujly 
mmiiied the roomi and foa|d no money. 


nor any thing that could lead to a disco- 
very, except a shocn’iakei-’s hmnnier, tliat 
lay on one side the fire-place. Thinking 
it was like an instrument to commit the 
deed, they took it with them, and found 
that tlie sharp fiat edge matched' the cut 
on the hat, and the other blows on ti>e 
head ; the hammer had some whitening on 
it, and there was also some white on the 
pm t of the hat where the blow was given, 
iuter securing the wife, they returned* 
thinking to find the husband at home, and 
learned that lie worked at Mr Helstone^ 
in Cock-lane; he was coming down a lad- 
der from a building when they went there, 
and lest he should be alarmed, they en- 
quired if MrHclstone was in tlm way ? He 
answered, “ You do not want Mr Hefstone, 
you want me.” — They told him he was 
right, and he went with them very quietly. 
On the way he said, “ This is on account 
of the murder of Edward Clifibrd,’' — On 
being asked how he could tell that ? he 
said, he heard that morning what had hap- 
pened* After he was taken to the House 
of Correction, they examined him closely, 
and found on the right thigh of his breeches 
several spots of blood, one of them pretty 
large, and which, it appeared, luul been at- 
tempted to be rubbed out with lime.-^ 
Those breeches he denied wearing on Sun- 
day, but it was proved he did ; his stockings 
also appeared full of mud. 

Mary Clifford, wife oi’the deceased, and 
who was In a forward state, of pregnancy, 
said, they had sold some land and a house, 
io Ireland, and that her husbaml caqic to 
England about three weeks ago, for the 
purpose of getting ^me employ as a labour* 
er. Op their arriva} in town they went 
and slept fout'^ nights at the house of James 
LoarV, in Mew-court, Saffron-hill ; after 
which they took a lodging in Church-street, 
St Giles's* Witness deposed, that oiiSun- 
day last her husband went out early in 
the morning ; he did not return ns soon as 
slie expected, and she* went in search of 
hixn— she found him at the house of Lea- 
ly— they passed thegre^tef part of the 

together, ^nd jn the eyenipg went out to 
a h^se in the neij^bourho^and'eotsome 
gihi Her husband yas 10.4? ’ st^c of 
brfety,' and she Ldary ttot tb 

him any more liquor; Le^y^akl in an^ 
SWOT, You seem l 0 WMaeverifiiind;l wBl 
get your work lomorrowJ' . Pe* 
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ceased had in his poclcfet when at this 
shop, a five-pound and six one pound notes, 
two guinca^, and sixteen shillings in silver. 
Leary accompanied them up Hoiborn, but 
upon witness saying “ They walked too 
quick for her,*' Leary said, “ VVe will go 
forward and provide a gallon of {k>rtcr." 
Witness saw no more of Leary or her hus- 
band. She was much disappointed at not 
finding them at home, and was exceeding 
restless all night. Said she went to Leary^s 
house in the morning c^rly, and found thft 
door of the apartment locked, the key 
outside, and no person in the room but 
I^eary's wife, who said that her husband 
was gone to work. 

The coroner then delivered a very im- 
pressive charge to the Jiuy, wlio unani- 
mously returned a verdict of IV ilftil Mur* 
der against James Leary. Executed. 

AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 

£ncl/vnd. — The harvest has com- 
menced on the light lands with a cheer- 
ing prospect 01 such general abun- 
dance as the oldest husbandman has 
rarely experienced. Moat of the rye 
is cut, and much of it carted. The 
wheat is allowed, universally/ to l?car 
an ear full and well set, and to be of a 
colour more free from taint of blight 
or mildew than almost ever known. 
The barleys are equally promising, ex- 
cept on the heaviest binding eoHs, and 
the beans and pease never promised 
SL fuller produce. Oats are itot likely 
to be a general crem, except in the 
Fens of Lincoln ^nd Cambridge^^hires, 
wjiere they appear heavy on the grbui^o* 
The potatoes alres^dy raised,, round 
London, have also given earnest of an 
ample crop. The, late-sown turnips 
have planted well in most districts. 
The hop plantations almost through- 
out Kent, Farnham, and Sifsses, are 
likely to fail from tte , increase df the 
fly ; in Wbreestcr shire and Hereford- 
shire, they ..are less affected,; tTbe^ spe* 
culations on the dhty do 
exceed S5,0p0l. The' hay harvest 
dosed to most counties, inort j|>TO(luc*^ 
tt^ly than it did on the grass^knds 


round the capital. Lean stpock holds 
last month's high prices; and pigs, from 
the promising pulse crop, arc consider- 
ably dearer, Qood horses for the col- 
lar are advanced full twenty per cent, ; 
those of an ordinary kind are not sale- 
able. The meat market is lower for all 
articles. We note no variation in that 
of wool, in which but little has been 
done thrfugh this month ; notwith- 
standing the new marts opened in dif- 
ferent co\inties. The top prices ob- 
tained for clothing wool have been 48. 
lOd. for Merino, and 2s. 3d. per Ib» 
for Southdown fleeces. . 

Lothian. The weather during 

this naonth has been exceedingly fine 
and nourishing for all the different 
species of crops, having continued 
and unusual warmth, with moderate 
showers. The good effects are evi- 
dent on every field, there being at pre- 
sent the most promising appearance of 
a more full and abundant supply of 
food, bo^th for man and beast, than has 
been many seasons bygone. Wheat is 
comparatively the bulkiest of the other 
grains to present view. Potatoes and 
turnips are generally excellent; har- 
vest, however, jtvill not be much earlier 
than an average, as there will be very 
little cut ^c6e three weeks to come> 
even willf the best weather. The hay, 
which is a light crop, has been well 
secured (although a tedious process^ 
from the qUiet weather,) and as we 
have seen a fulf crop damaged with 
r^ins, perhaps there will be as much 
food in. this crop ais in a more full one 
when injured. It is selling from the 
rick, from lOd. to Is. per slone. 

The grain markets have been fully 
supplied.— The cattle markets conU^ 
nuc "tq sell at what is generally cohdi- 
d|ere4'''W6d pildes, and the butcher 

markka conmue to be with 

gopd meat In 'a plentiful . 

FJcLd p^ations having oc- 

cawonkly svjjpended. by hea« 
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vy which have fallen since 

the middle of the month, the sum- 
mer fallows, in general, are hardly 
itt the condition that a correct sys- 
tem of agriculture requires at this 
sekson of the year. From the same 
cause, the cleaning of the turnips is 
also rather behind in some instances ; 
nevertheless that crop is very promi- 
sing. Most of the hay is low in the 
stack-yard, but the quality of a good 
part of it has been materially injured 
by the heavy rains. The weather 
through the month having been moist 
and warm, the thermometer being fre- 
quently ftom 62 to 74 degrees, crops 
of every description liave shot out with 
^at luxuriance ; and although doubts 
have been expressed relative to the 
safety of the wheat, which, probably, 
in some instances, may be found rather 
defective in the ear, yet it io expected 
that dry and sunny weather will have 
the happy effect of realising an abun- 
dant crop, which the great bulk on 
the ground so fully promises.* Pasture 
grass has continued to afford plenty of 
food for the grazing stock, and the 
|>rices of fit meat liave fully remune- 
rated the feeder. ^ The prices of gram 
have fallen considerably during the 
month, but what they may be previous 
to the harvest, Will in a measure 
depend upon the state of tteVeath^. 
Butcher madeeti continue to be well 
anpplied, ^et with little alteration in 
ehe^ prices of iheat, beef and lautton 
being from 6d. to 9d. and veal from 
7dl to }0d» per%* : Among the late 
improviniMts in the various bmndies 
bfagribuUdh^in Ih^district^ there is 
none molW Coisspicnous than in tbe 
mode of feeding calvet^ A fesr years 
ago 41. or 5L lyas^lJipiight m gobd 
price for a gbod 

^ vciy dsMago, 

'liKlfterHng'wanysftr W but- 
cher m a fet calfi 

did/ ’ 


LanarkshirTb.— The weather has 
been more propitious to the growth 
and maturation of the crop, during 
the whole of the month of July, 
than it was in the corresponding 
month of any former year in the 
course of the present century. There 
htis been abundance of rain to pro- 
mote vegetation, and none* to hurt 
tlie crop or retard any species of la- 
bour. The warmest showers have been 
succeeded with clear .sunshine ; and 
there has been no storm, or spet, or 
blast, in the least to interrupt the 
progress of vegetation, or injure any 
species of crop. 

Of course, the growth has been, and 
still continues to be, luxuriant, and the 
crop has made astonishing progress 
during this month. The bad seed, in- 
jured by worming or hoving, and still 
more by the cold rains, for two weeks 
about the middle of May, had so se- 
riously injured the crop in many places 
as not to w altogether remedied during 
the season ; but the continued fine 
weather has effected changes which 
none Could have expected. ' 

' As the weeds do not seem to have 
made their usual progress in stich a wet 
May, |he oats that had too few plants, 
either from bad seed or from being 
alam, have sent out many stems from 
the same root, which the farmers call 

stool^ng,*' and those who arc fond 
of higb^soudding words term, ** iilter- 
ing.^This leads to unequal ripenings ; 
but, frdm th^ g^eat strength of the 
Stetns,' and numerous grains on the 
greatest part of them, the crop pro- 
mises to be bulky and the grain abun- 
dant ; and^ what is highly interesting. 
It is in general two weeks farther ad- 
vanced than last crop was at the 
ginning of August. ' ; 

!' Wheat it, in jjeneral, a heavy irop. 
Oats on dry ricn 'land, and especially 
Vhere th^ weit tUrly sown, are most 
lui^ufiabtt Bekf saldom fver oCered 
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to be more productive. Pease and 
beans that had escaped injury in May 
are an abundant crop. Potatoes never 
had a better appearance. 

The Tew turnips that are sown here 
are doing well, and all sorts of pasture 
have been excellent and the stodk^ 
being neither hurt by rain8> droughts, 
nor storms^ promises to turn out well ; 
but the fruit has not failed so much 
since 1805. * 

The rye-grass hay, from having been 
frost-bitten jfter it had umde some pro- 
gress, and afterwards too much drench- 
ed in cold moisture, proves rather below 
a medium crop, but the growth of the 
natural grasses has in part made up 
the deficiency, and hay was seldom beu 
ter cured. We do not know ubetherit 
may have proceeded from the state of 
the weather or from what other cause, 
but the . proportion of goose grass 
(Iromus seculifms) has been greater 
uis year in this district than usual. It 
no doubt adds much to the weight of 
the hay, and being hard and wiry, the 
stabler may find it as profitable as that 
which is more palatable and softer to 
cat, but the poor hackney horse is the 
great sufferer* If that grass were cut 
(as alt coarse plants ought to be) while 
in fiower, it would make tolerable hay, 
but when it has nearly ripened its 
seeds, it is great injustice to offer it to 
road or worn horses. 

Some farmers, and othVrs whu deal 
in grass-seeds, have of late made a dis<« 
tihetion between what they Cadi annual 
and perennial rye^grass# which they 
represent to be of different species $ 
but they will find on enquiry, that 
those are otdy the same species, and 
that the difference, in ^ the 4hratk>Q of 
their growth proceeds from treatment. 
Rye grass perpme) ^ 

turallyiat tne tempcji^ate regions, and 
whea'ifc ha&.to striiggle fb^^itaetist^ 
eoce with^many rivalphat8,^d is trod- 
den and eaten; by catties" it grnws pc^ 
reunial* So do the oats, barky, and 


wheat, on the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. But whenever any of these 
plants are raised almost exclusively ou 
rich ground, sown thick, and grow 
luxuriant, till their seeds are wdl ri- 
pened, their roots, at all times weak, 
become arid, and their growth from 
the root terminates with Sbe first crop. 
Rye-grass grew perennial for many 
years aftet it was sown as a crop, and 
nobody can teRfrom what place, that 
of annual growth originally came, or 
point out the specific dij^ence be- 
tween it and that of perennial growth* 
lR£l.Ani>.-«The last monthhas^ been 
marked with as great « variety in the 
state of the weather as generally oc- 
curs in sq short a space of time ; it has 
vibrated frofil wet to dry, from extreme 
heat to cold chilling southerly windf 
in the course of a day^ 

These changes, however, have not 
produced any unfavourable effects oti 
the state of the crops § wheats oats, 
and bailey, continue todook well in 
almost Qirery part of the country, and 
flax, which at onc;. period bad ^ naost 
unpromising appearance, has recovered 
bey ondt he expectations^ the farmersf 
it is to bo hoped they will this ^season 
apply thcmselues seriously to the ptac?- 
tice of sayi^ as much seed, as will at 
least be for their- own use 

next year* • -a 
From the present appearance of tkt 
potatoe crops, thett is reason to eib- 

K eC an ahuiidant produce.of that va» 
ible rqot, and as the iiiead^s have 
seldom been mote productive than they 
are this , year, .nor better :snved, there 
is a oleasing .prospect of sbandanceof 
gOoa food for man and beast* 

of pale blue and fight saranctr sboa^ 
withi wbitev^ luad^^ a walking vlenglh, 
and nwwe scanty in* iMehiet thmt we 
baise observed tnem for^iemia tbue past* 
TW^back and v/rortt ,ofi thr body arev 
of white lace. The front is the exact 
shape of the bosom, and is finished, u 
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well, aa tile top of the back, with shiiill 
white silk ornaments, similar to those 
worn at the ends of tassels, but made 
as light as possible. Waist the same 
as last mofith. Long sleeve finished 
at the wrist by a letting.in lace and 
ailk ornaments, and an epaulet sleeve 
of white lace, trtnvmed in a similar 
inaniver. A band of blue embroider- 
ed ribbon round the waistyVifastened in 
front by a clasp of gold mi^ed with 
pearl, gives an elegant finish to this 
dress. , Queeu Elizabeth ruff, of vei*y 
rich and broad lace shades the back 
of the neck. The dress is cut down 
as much as possible in front. Hair 
cropped behind, and dressed in light 
loose curls in front, very much parted 
on one side of the forehead. No or- 
nament except a braid of hair. White 
and pink cornelian necklace and ear- 
rings, ivory fans,. and white kid gloves 
and slipp^Sr 

FuU Dmr.x— White crape frock, 
ornamented round the bottom wi^ a 
fancy trimming of pink crapf. Over 
this is a pink crape Spanish body, ^dged 
round the bosom, and at the oottom, 
with a narrow binding of silver ribbon. 
A rery small flower is embroidered in 
silver on each breast. The sleeves are 
lUad^ with a very little fulness, and 
composed of three medalljul^of white 
lace set on to a band of rose-coloured 
crape. A sqarf^td correspond, richly 
^brpidered at the ends. Pinjk silk 
^slippers and. white kid gloveSf , Hair 
turned up n la.iGreqtie behir^, and a 
par^ of t^ hind hair disposed in loose 
ringlet^ which faU partly in the neck. 
A wreath of rose$ is fancifully dispo-^ 
sed on the head. ■ Necklace, eatings, 
and bracelets' of pearl* . White, kid 
gloves and slipper^ o 

Morning cam- 

brick or jaconet ,inu»Uo ■ round robe, 
with, iong' sleeves and falling collar, 
with a plaiting of net, or ed- 
ged with lace, finished at the lept with 
a border of needle- work. " A cossack 
mantle of Pomona green ^hot sarsnet, 


lined throughout with white silk, and 
bordered with a double row of Chinese 
binding, the ends finished with rich cor- 
respondent tassels, and a cape formed 
of double and deep Vandyke lace. A 
provincial poke bonnet of yellow quilt^ 
cd satin ; ribbon to correspond with 
the mantle, puffed across the crown, 
and tied under the chin ; a small cluster 
,of flowers placed on the left side, simi- 
lar to those on the small lace cap which 
is seen beneath. Parasol and shoes the 
colour of the mantle, and gloves a pale 
tan colour, 

Fvening A round robe 

of pale jonquil or canary coloured 
crape, worn over a white satin slip ; 
short sleeves, composed of the shell- 
scolloped lace and satin, decorated 
with bows on the shoulders, and form- 
ed so as to display perhaps rather too 
much of the bosom, back, and shoul- 
ders ; a broad scolloped lace finishes 
the robe at the feet, above which i« 
placed a double row of plaited ribbon, 
and a diamond clasp confines the waiit 
in'fropt.* A Prussilan hHmet cap of Ca- 
hary-coloiired sarsnet, frosted with sil* 
ver, diadem and tailsels to correspond ; 
full plumeof curled ostrich feathers, in- 
blimng towards one side of the hel- 
met ; the hair divided in front of the 
forehead, and loose curls on each side, 
with a single stray ringlet falling On 
the left shoulder, A crossof diamonds, 
suspended from a gold chain, orna- 
ments the throat and bosom-^ar rings 
and bracelets to suit. Slippers Of ea- 
naty-epTbiited satin, trimmed with sil- 
ver. Gloves of French kid ; fan of 
carved ivory. - 


AUGUST. 

’ ' , ,'1 ' f'j ' f 

2d.^Rt7KWtm ’ AKB Driving;^ 
A gcrttlemari t)f'the tiameof Bensow, 
undertook On fr>r 

B y^igtr cT Sd to' go bwibot 

half an hour, and drive half an hour. 
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and to perform the distance of 16 miles 
in the hour. The ground fixed on 
was the Bath road, and the pedestrian 
did five miles and nearly a quarter in 
the iulf ht)ur. He then mounted into 
a light chaise, drawn by a blood horse, 
and galloped eleven miles in the half 
hour, and won the match easily, 
Wick.-— T he herring fishery, on the 
south coast of Caithness, has commen- 
ced this hcaion with uncommon auccessj 
and, as the preparations for it surpass 
what has been known at any former 
period, there is every prospect of a 
most abundant fishing. It is compu- 
ted that, between Dunbeath and S taxi- 
go, notJewer than 800 boats arc em- 
ployed, ^nd that, in the course of three 
nights of last week, they caught up- 
wards of 20,0(X) barrels of herrings. 
The numbtr of fishermen engaged may 
be taken at an average or five men to 
each boat, and the hands of cither sex 
employed oo shore, in the operations of 
gutting, curing, and coopering, cannot 
be computed at less than three to each 
boat,, so that 64BO persons meat be oc- 
cupied at the different fishing « stations 
in the above district of coast, compre- 
hending a distance of ^2 miles only. 
Wick and Pulteneytown, being the 
principal stations, present, at ihi'^ tiinc, 
a scene of hustle and activity , truly in- 
teresting, even to such as have no im- 
mediate concern in tbos^ important^ 
pursuits. * 

.4th.j — ^D readful AcciDENt ik 
SwiTiSERLAND — By tbc overflowing 
©f the river Birse at J3ornach, canton 
of Solente>opwardaof onebundredand 
fifty persons perished, in July last.^ 
The following relation of this melan- 
choly event is taken from the Adchajf- 
mberg Gazette:’^ 

Ou the 13th of July/ the river Birse, 
swelled by the rains, ov^fflov^ed its chan- 
nel a^dulK^nnined the a 

house, the proprietor wbioh called for 
a!»^aiice« alatgwbeli rune, and 
a Auiaber of persons^ran to a^tst.^ Ae in- 
' C . 


habitants in saying their effects, — ^Whiie 
employeO to this humane office, the house 
anri adjoining wall fell, and buried twelve 
persons in the ruins. 

‘‘ Near the house and the brii^e over 
the river was situated an hncient towur^ 
which served as a prison, and in whieli 
were detained three men, who perceivinff 
the waters gushing out fVoin the ground 
beneath their feet, entreated loudly to bo 
released fr^m their perilous state. The 
gaoler, who had been long .deaf to their 
rayprs, persuaded that this tower, which 
ad stood so many ages,, would resist yet 
the violence of the waters, resolved at last 
to go to them, and asspre them thst their 
fearS were groundless; but found it no 
easy task to pacify tliein ; and he was still 
engaged in conversation, when the tower, 
with a tremendous crash, fell upon tho 
brid^ and he was killed along with one 
of the prisoners.— The calamity did not 
end here. 

“ The alarm-bell had attracted to tho 
bridge a great nun^r of persons of both 
sexes ; the ruins of the tower fell upoa 
the bridge, broke it in the centre, and all 
those upon it were (ireeipitated into tho 
4orrent, ^ud many were drowj^pd. Aboujt 
sixty persons from Basld, fifty from, Ba- 
nach, and ten from its environs^ ^re hllL 
missing.-rit is kudwi^ tfiat they Were upon 
the bridge at the u me of tile cahistropht^, 
and it is believed that they have perished.’^ 

6th.— -Ah Occident of a most dis- 
tressing nature occurred Friday last» 
in the ne^^bqUrhood of Fort Auguti- 
tos. Mr John Macdol^ldd of Inverness, 
accotpp^icd the Glengarry Local 
Mpitia, of which he was an officer, 
to their depot at Jnvergarry. •He 
tm veiled in a gjgi with another officer 
of that corps. Od tlieir return to la- 
vernesa, ihc horse took fright, and ou 
bein^ctirbed,' the rein broke, and he 
set off at fuU specd. In this perilous 
situation, Mr iMacdonald^s companion 
sprung forward bn the hoirse’s back, 
to rc&ver the bridle, bufc^ his ' efforts 
to restrain' him, virile 'UflavaUih|;, ‘Until 
fiC'Otertook Sortie rfijisifi'wlib^^re go- 
ihst On befo^ at a cbhsifleiMblejdii^taflCe, 
when hir ilacdotiald, Wfei h^ falten 
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or l^ped'out of the ^fg, waa miaaed. 
Conceiving that he had escaped un- 
htirt, his fellow traveller returned in 
search of him, but to hia unspeakable 
grief found him lifeless on the road.**- 
Mr Macdonald was in the prime of life, 
and has left a widow and four children 
to lament his lost* 

•* Windsor Gastle, August 7. 
' His maiesty^B state varied io 
the course of the last month ; but, up^ 
on the whole, has not been uncomfcHt^ 
able ; and is at present very compo- 
sed* 

(Signed) ** H. Halford. 

M. Baillie- 
« W* Hebrroen. 

R. WiLLia.” 

9tb.-MR Pitt fi MoNDMFNir***Thit 
elegant piece of sculpture, allowed to 
be a master piece, by Wcstmacott, in 
Westminster Abbey, was opened yea- 
terday* It is placed in a most eligible 
situation, over the west entrance, at the 
extremity of the aisle. The Congre- 
gation returning from the chpir have 
a full view of the figure of this great 
orator. The statue it of white mar- 
ble, representing him in his robes, as 
chancer of the exchequer, his right 
aria extended as when .declaiming in 
the House of Commons. On the, 
right ska the figure of with a 

bdok, recording his worth, mentively 
Ipokitlg, with expressive countenance, 
to the sulnect of her pen* Oh the 
left is the ngure of Anarchy, chained 
-M-theswOrddf Discord, a part pfwidch 
(the hilt) is only to be seen ; and on 
the base; in front of the principal fi- 
gure, is thm inscription 

‘ This Monument 
Is erected by PorKament 
to 

WILU4M“PITT, 

Son of Willjapn, EarJ of Chatliam, 

In testiiuony of mtitude, for the eminent 
pumip services, 

And of regret for the irreparable lo^s 
of that u 

^reat aqd disiiriguisbcd Minister, 


Concluding with these words— 

He died on the 5?:^d of January, 1806, in 
the 47 ih ye.ar of his age. 

1 0th. — Martin Hogan, a private of 
the York Rangers, was committed for 
trial at the next admirJilty sessions, foe 
the murder of Lieut. Johnstone, of the 
)5th regiment. The following arc the 
circumstances attending the perpetra- 
tion of the deed :-^Hogan, with other 
ioldiers belonging to different regi- 
ments, were on their passage to die 
West Indies, in the merchant ship 
Gunstan, as were also other offi- 
cers. As is customary, these officers, 
though belonging to other corps, 
were commanding the detaclimentf 
on board. One afternoon, in serv# 
ing out the grog, HoEran cither had, 
or thought he had, a short allowance 
given to him; he remonstrated, and 
for his unruly manner of doing so wai 
put into confinement, by havir.g a 
nandcuff put on him, and a sentry 
plat ed over him. A short time after- 
wards, the sentry wanting a drink of 
water, left him with his musket and 
aramuUitiUn. Hogan immediately sei-^ 
zed the musket, and loaded it, and went 
below to the officers cjd>in, hailing 
them I and desired to have his grog. 
He also wished them to promise, on 
theii* words of honour, as gentlemen, 
that he should be released, and no- 
thing more be thought of his conduct. 
For a* short time the officers paused, 
but r^cdllectiog the conduc t of theman 
was mutinouB^ and would have; a bad 
effect on the minds of the other troop* 
on board. Lieutenant Johnstone told 
him to b* orderly and to lay down bia 
weapon* On his refusing to do^ s6#' 
Lieut. J. advancing firom the cabio, 
with his sword drawn, threatening to 
cut him down; when, asLieUt. John- 
stone was ascending the Iad#r, Hpgao 
fired, and shot him detd* The mur- 
derer was immediately secured, and 
is now sent Home for trial* In hia 
^onfestioU) he hds denied tbut tiny per- 
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son was in the least aware of his inten- 
ton. Sentence — Death, 

11th. — Lincoln Assizes commen- 
ced on Monday before Sir Alexander 
Thomsoh and Sir Simon Lc Blanc, 
when Azubah Fountain, and George 
Turner Rowell, were tried, for the 
^ wilful murder of RobertFoimtaiu^ hus- 
band of the said Azubah Fountain. 

Mr Weightman, constable at Wal- 
tham, deposed, that in consequence of* 
hearing of the sudden death of Foun- 
tain, he went to his house to obtain in- 
formation, taking with him Mr Fore- 
man, a burgeon, afki two other gentle- 
nicn. — His wife said she did not know 
where he had been the day before, but . 
he came home so drunk, that he fell 
repeatedly before be reached the door. 

hen she asked him where he had been, 
he said he had had a fine spree ; but he 
believed he had done for himself, as he 
felt a pain in his breast. He called 
much for ale, which Rowell got for 
him, and they sat down to drink toge- 
ther, though they had been quarreUwg 
on the day preceding. Mr <Dicken- 
80n» the coroner, produced a deposition 
of Rowel], agreeing in many points 
with Mrs Fountain's assertions to the 
preceding witness, with this variation^ 
that she, and not he, gave the deceased 
a great quantity of elderberry wine,-— 
Finding, iioweyer, that considerable 
suspicion attached to him, he, in a se- 
cond deposition, made senne hours 
lerwards, confessed that he h^d been 
sent by Mrs Fountain to Qrimsby to 
purchase ten ounces of la^anuro, 
which, he believed, she administered 
to her husband ip the elderberry wine. 
He also the next day went to Grims- 
by for more, and described the manner 
which it. was agreed upon between 
him^lf and theTemale priftoner to act, 
to av^d intent, 

of hoWev<M> be prof^^ him- 
self unconscious, >Mre Fountain ad- 
vised him to aay,^that he had broken 
the bottle gild apili the liquid before 


he got home.-— During these exami- 
nations of Rowoll, Mrs Fountain ex- 
pressed great anxiety to know, and on 
bein^ told, that she was in danger of 
her life from bis. confession, slie. went 
to the place where the jury ,were^ de- 
claring that she would tell the truth. 
Her deposition was then taken, and in 
it she said, that Rowell had been their 
lodger abopt fourteen weeks, and in 
the tliird week he had^ advised her to 
give him a dose of laudanum: to get lum 
out of the way : he sakl he could find 
ways of getting rid of him, but poi- 
soning was the beat and surest way. 
She confessed her, guilt, and said she 
deserved to suffer for it. It was pro- 
ved that Rowell was present when she 
thus accused bim« in bitter cpnuplaints, 
of being the cause of her ruin, and that 
he sneered at her assertions. add- 
ed, that Rowell laughed when he heatd 
her husband snoniig, saying, H© 
must have another dose,'' andiu the 
afternoon went to Grimsby for more 
laudanum. 

Mr Rennet, druggist of Grimsby, 
proved that Rowell benight eight oun- 
ces of laudanum of hiitii and alleged 
that he had broken the bottle by ac^ 
cident, to accqunt for his wantmg the 
second four. Messrs Bell and Fire^ 
man open^the bddy,and founda quan.* 
tity of Umdacu^xn, parti of which was 
reduced in court.^Ti^The jury found 
oth the prisoners guilty* Death- 
singular mekmcl^ly catas- 
trofdie occurred the Paipt, Ports- 
mouth. ^ A young lad^ nached Bar* 
ker, with another his own 

age, was employed in hoisting into a 
loft a bundle, of sworda f Barker stood 
below } the swords were hauled up, 
and his companion not being strong 
enough to take them in at thc: door, 
let them falb aqd one of tine i^ords 
(impelled by the Weight of, the bundle ) 
entered f little! in front of lJ;ie shoulder- 
bone, penetrated the bmgsi and struck 
into bis hean# The blood gushed fron> 
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tlie wound as from a fountain ; he spoke 
but twice, merely calling for his sister, 
and expired in tliree minutes. 

I 2 .-T 111 Prince Regent’s Birth 
Day.-THs being his Royal Hicrhness 
the Prince Regent’sbirlh-day, the same 
was observed with every demonstration 
of joy, similar to that of the king’s 
birth-day, throughout the metropolis, 
except the holding of a c^urt, which 
the season of the year will not admit 
of. The morning was ushered in with 
a general ringing of bells, the flags and 
Standards were displayed from the 
church steeples, public buildings, ships, 
^cc. The King’s, the Queen’s, and 
the Tilt-Yard Guards belonging to the 
Coldstream regiment, commanded by 
the Duke of Cambridge, mounted 
guard in white gaiters ; and at one 
o’clock the Park and Tower guns 
were fired. 

In the course of the day Monsieur, 
and a number of nobility and persona 
of distinction called at Carlton House, 
and left their names, ^ ^ 

This morning at two o’clock a de- 
atrwetive fire happened at the house of 
Mrs Morgan, fishmonger, near Vaux- 
hall turnpike. Jt appears that the fa- 
mily had been ironing^ and the fire, 
which was made on the hearth, there 
being no stove, caught thc’ymod-work, 
and the premises were sooirin flames. 
Mrs Morgan had only time to make 
her escape by the roof of the house to 
the Royal Oak tavern. Another fe* 
male on the first floor escaped^ with a 
child her arms, by getting on the 
leads. The fire extended with great 
rapidity to the cheesemonger’s a(^oin- 
ing, which also is guite cousumed; 
Vauxhall chapeh which stood at the 

back of both, Was aha included in the 
... ♦ 



the neighbourhood of i&H)|Venor* 
st;^ate was thrown into th^Utmost alarm 
by the large l^binet imaOtifadtory of 
Messrs. 6ilk>ws, GeOrge-itreet, Ox- 
ford-street, having caught fire ; and so 


sudden and rapid was the progress of 
the flame?, that in less than an hourthe 
whole was laid in oshes. The fire, for 
some time, threatened the whole of the 
west side of Goorge-street,* but was 
prevented from spreading by prompt 
and active exertions. The carman of 
the Westminster engine was killed in 
Swallow-street, by the engine driving 
over him when at full speed. This 
«^was one of tlie greutest hres the me- 
tropolis has witnessed since the bur^^ 
ing of Drriry-lane theat'e. 

13th, — An inejUvSt was taken yes- 
terday at the Swan-vvith-iwo-necks, 
Finchley, on the body of Joseph Le- 
mon, a youth scventc^^n year^; of age, 
who was shot by Thomas Moon, a 
private in the 9th light dragoons, whilst 
harrowing in a firld, on Wednesday 
evening. It appeared in evidence, that 
a Serjeant and four privates were escort- 
ing a deserter from the Savoy to Nor- 
thampton ; and on their arrival near 
the eight-mile stone from London, 
Moon and one of his comrades had oc- 
casion t© stop a little, whilst the party 
went on. Moon, who was fre&h with 
liquor, seemed to be taking a level in- 
to a field, and he discharged his car- 
bine, when the ball went through the 
body of the deceased. The parly went 
on, but Mr Collins, the master of the 
boy, overtook them at Whetstone, and 
secured Moon, whose piece was un- 
loaded. He was taken before N. Co- 
nant,E8q.at Finchley, and committed. 
The jury returned a verdict of wilful 
murder against Moon,— This infernal 
villain was acquitted on his subsequent 
trial, because malice prepense could not 
be proved against lum I 

16th, — ^At the Wiltshire assizes, an 
action was brought by a Mr GoOdeh, 
against the proprietors of a mail-cpach^ 
to recover damages for a serio^is injury 
sustained by the plaintiff from its be^ 
ing overturned. It ^peared in evi- 
dence, that the plaintiff was an outside 
passenger,: that the coaich was over- 
turned immediately on quitting the 
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yard of the Red Lion inn, Salisbury, 
and that a compound fracture of the 
plaiiitiff^s leg^ whs the consequence of 
the accident. It seemed established 
that there was no gross misconduct, 
inattention, or want of skill on the 
part of the coachman, to call for vigi- 
» dictive damages.— Mr Justice Gibbs 
left it to the jury to determine whether 
the defendants were liable on account 
of the apparent heedlessness of the* 
coachman m not leading the horses out 
of the yard ; and it was agreed that if 
the jury found the defondants liable, 
the verdict, should pass for ail such ex- 
penses as the plaintiff had reasonably 
incurred, which were to be ascertained 
by a reference. The jury found a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, and the referree 
has since assessed the damages at 6lX)l. 

John liritain was tried at the War- 
wick assizes for the murder of his wife 
in April last. On the trial of this 
unhappy man, the principal evidence 
against him was his own son, who, on 
the sight of his father, was scarcely 
able to sustain the shock. coun- 
tenance betrayed his horror at the 
painful part he was called on to act f 
nor were his feelings confined to him- 
self : judges, counsel, jury, and specta- 
tors, were alike affected at the scene. 
After some time had been allowed the 
witness to recover himself, the judge 
(Sir S. Le Blanc) told him that the 
task was indeed a painfpl one 5 but 
that it was a duly he owed to his Gx>d, 
his country, and the memory of his 
deceased mother, to relate to the court 
such circumstances of the murder of 
his deceased parent as were within the 
compass of his knowledge, recollecting 
that his father had broken the chain 
that binds society together. After re- 
peated encouragement from the coun- 
sel, he proceeded in his testimony, 
with but little interruption, and in 
the course of it stated the following 
facts . . 

The witness was sleeping,, on the 


morning of the 5th of April, in the 
same room with his father, mother, 
and a younger brother ; about six o’- 
clock, on being suddenly disturbed by 
a noise which proceeded from tliat part 
of the room where his parents slept, 
he rose and went to the spot, and there 
found his father standing in a threat- 
ening attitude over the bed in which 
his mother lay. On examining the bed, 
he found liis mother weltering in jier 
blood, which flowed from a wound she 
had received from a bar of iron which 
his fatiier held in his hand. The pri- 
soner was again in the act of I'aising 
his hand tc strike the deceased, when 
witness rushed up to him, and wrested 
the bar from his grasp, exclaiming at 
the same time, O, my dear father, 
have mercy i” and in his endeavours to 
obtain the murderous weapon, received 
a violent blow on one of his arms. On 
his father becoming cooler, witness 
went again to his mother, and saw that 
she was much bruised about the head 
and face, her blood flowing very fast ; 
her speeih was gone, and she appeared 
to be , in extreme agony. He wiped 
the blood from her face with some 
water, and his father in a short time 
came to the bed and assisted him; -Wit- 
ness left the rodm to call for the assist- 
ance of some neighbours, - and tliea 
proccededf^ia search of medical aid. 
The witness further stated, that he 
had often been disturbed in his rest 
during the last six , or seven months 
previous to the murder, by hi® fatli^r^e 
singular Ibehaviour ; as fqr instance, 
by his getting out aC bed at night, go- 
ing down stairs, and misplacing the 
furniture, and by hb use of strange ex- 
pressions^ He was convinced that hw 
father at. times, under rnen- 

tal derangement, 1>ut nothing had oc.- 
cuiTcd of that description .within a 
month pjpeviouai to the lUurdtsfTv ^ ^ 

oii*«** evidence,, corrobora- 
tion of the facts above gone 

througli, wXen the prisoner wa® called 
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upon for his defence* He accordingly 
uttered aloiigBiid unconnected address, 
partaking more of- a soliloquy than of 
any thing else. He seemed to rely on 
his insanity at the time the fata! deed 
was committed, and on the act being 
involuntary and unpremeditated. 

The judge, in summing up, stated 
to the jury, that they had to confine 
themcslves to the question, whether 
the prisoner was sane at the time of, 
committing the deed, the fact of the 
deceased having met her death at his 
hands being indisputable. 

The jury in ten minutes returned 
their verdicls— Guilty, 

On Friday last he was executed in 
front of the county gaol, Warwick, in 
presence of a large concourse of spec- 
tators. He declared he had no person- 
al animosity against his wife when he 
went to bed on the evening preceding 
the murder ; but that on a sudden im- 
pulse, (the old Nicholson, &c. &c. 
story) and without any provocation, 
he jumped out of bed, and perpetrated 
the horrid deed, with a b^r of iron 
about 21 inches long. After his con- 
demnation he manifested an appearance 
of calmness and serenity. He has left 
three children to bewail his shocking 
end, and the lamentaBk fate of their 
mother. 

18th.— On Sunday last a party of 
live young persons, consisting of the 
son of Mr Hales, pin-maker, in the 
Borough, the son and two daughters 
of.Mr^tes,' saddler, in the Borough, 
and the nephew of Mr Htles^ went 
down to Gravesend in a small boat. 
On their return home, when opposite 
Erith, the sail of the boat being up, 
a sudden squall upset the vessel, and 
four of the party perished, namely, the 
son of Mr Hales, afldiJie ton and two 
daughters of Mr Baceat ' the fifth was 
preserved^ whcjv almost exhumted, by 
a barge, which bore down to the apot 
on seeing the aeddent; ' ^ ^ 

At the Truro as9i3ses,Ma an action 
brought by Mr Williams, a London 
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merchant, against the proprietors of 
the mail-coach, between Exeter and 
Falmouth, for having had liia leg frac- 
tured, and some of his ribs broken, in 
consequence of the overturning of the 
coach on Poison-bridge, owing to tlie 
negligence of the coachman, a special 
jury gave a veixJict of 25 lU damages. 

20th. — The following afFectinjj Oc- 
currence took place atRooncy^s Island, 
s near Doncgall, on Sunday A young 
man, named Scott, wliile bathing, im- 
prudently ventured beyond his depth, 
although a bad swimmer. His bro- 
ther, who was a spectator of his dan- 
ger from shore, went in to his assist- 
ance, and the tide advancing rapidly, 
they were both struggling witn the 
waves, >vheQ their sister, a fine girl of 
18 years of age, madly imagined she 
roignt effect their deliverance, and 
rushing in, they were all three lost, in 
sight of their aged and agonized pa- 
rent on shore. 

Wonderful Presbrvation.— 
Some days ago several men were sup- 
posed 'to be lost in a mine by the fall- 
ing in of a large quantity of earth. The 
following letter announces their al- 
most miraculous preservation 

Wolverhamptoriy Auji^tisi IT. 

** The miners, &c. continued their exer- 
tions to relieve the sufferers with increa- 
sed activity, and yesterday (Monday) morn- 
ing at four ofelock, having nearly drivpn 
through to fhe stall in which they were, 
one of t hem was beard to callout, Work 
more to the left ” aod, astonishing to re- 
late, by poe oVioek at noon, eigh^ pf the 
men aqd the boy were found alive \ John 
Keelin^l^, whose body has not yet been 
found, was the only one inissihg ; and it 
Is supposed the sarid, &c. fell Upon and 
instmuJy buried liiin. When the dreiftn- 
stance became generally kuovirti that •'ihc 
men were Jivtngi many hundreds tif|iersons 
assembled fii:oni tlie epuotry in ttbe vicinity 
ofthe wQrk,^d at past ipuria theaf- 
temoon, tup first man was brpuglit up hy 
the shaft of the pit, supported inline ^^*p 
by , Mr S. Fereday and another person ; 
and when three of the oi^Kefi vTefe brou^it 
up, they were conveyed in a coach, ac- 
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companied by two medical mcii) to their 
respective homes ; the others were also af- 
terwards brought out and conveyed home 
in a similar manner, except Hill, who was 
carried home in a chair; and thus, after a 
dreadrufconfinement of nearly seven days, 
in contemplationof which the mind shrinks 
with horror, without light, without tlie 
smallest morsel of food — shut up in the 
bowels of the earth with only the drop- 
pings of water which fell from the roofings 
of the cavity in which they were confined| 
and which they caught in an iron pot, ac- 
cidentally left In the pit, were these nine 
human beings providentially preserved from 
a premature grave. — Too much praise can- 
not be given to the neighbouring medical 
and other gentlemen, who promptly assist- 
ed on this occasion. — Tiiey are all likely 
to do well.” 

Extract of a letter from Bodminy 
dated August 17 

“ An awful visitation, in the case of a 
sudden death, occurred this day in the 
church of this town. On the arrival of 
the judges, Sir V. Gibbs and Mr Baron 
Graham, to hear divine service, the cler- 
g^anan, the Rev. Dr Pomeroy, was not in 
nis place. The captain of the javelin-men 
was therefore dispatched for him, and be 
arrived after the judges had been about 
twelve minutes waiting for him« The 
chaplain of the sheriff helped him on with 
his gown; he went into the desk, and 
opened the book, but he had scarcely 
turned over two or three leaves, When he 
fell down and suddenly expired, — He was 
about sixty-four years of age. 

Northampton Assizes, — The trial 
of HuiFey White, Richard Kendall, 
arid Mary Howes, alias Titybr, for the 
robberyof the Leeds mail, occupied the 
coui^t upwards of fourteen hours and a 
half, nearly forty witnesses being exa- 
mined, whose connected chain of evi- 
dence afforded the most indisputable 
proof of the guilt of the two men. In 
the first instance the arrival of the mail 
at Kettering, bn Mondny the 26th of 
Obtob^fIa$t, ^it'the ufmalhodr, with 
the different bags all kafe, which vrere 
forward^ from tlicncc with the |Cet* 


tering and other bye-bags, was satis- 
factorily proved ; as likewise the whole 
being safe at Burton Latimer, three 
miles from Kettering, when the guard, 
after travelling about three quarters of 
a mile from Burton, quitted his seat, 
and went over the roof of the coach 
and rode on the box with the coach- 
man till they approached near to 
Higham Ferrers, when he resumed 
hisseat bei^ind the coach Having ar- 
rived at Higham, the guard, on going 
to unlock the maihbox, discovered that 
the lock had been broken off, and on 
opening the lid, that the bags had been 
taken away. At the different post- 
towns the rest of the way to London, 
the guard gave information of the rob- 
bery ; and on making the circumstance 
known at the general post office, the 
postmasters- general immediately dis- 
patched several Bow- street officers to 
endeavour to ascertain how and by 
whom the robbery had been commit- 
ted. On Lavender’s arrival in the 
country, he learned that Kendall, a 
known Auspicious character, lived at 
Wellingborough, in quest of whom he 
immediately went, and caused liim to 
be apprehended, when on enquiry, it 
appeared that Kendall, with another 
man, had travelled in a chaise-cart from 
Keyston toll-gate, Hants, through 
Thrapstofft to Wellirigborongh, in the 
afternoon previously to the robbery, 
and that they would arrive at the 
point where the road from Thrapston 
to Wellingborough crosses the Lo"* 
don road, near the obelisk, in the pa - 
rish of Finedou, before the mail-coach 
would pass, and near to which place it 
was supposed the robbery was com- 
mitted, from the circumstance of four 
small byc*b«igs being found on the road 
unopened. On •further investigation 
respecting Kendall’s companion, there 
appeared yery strong reasons to sos- 
p^t that White was the party, as it 
was ascertained that he bad occasion- 
ally been Residing at Keyston -gwHte, 
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but was known by the name of Wal- 
lis. In consequence of these circum- 
stances, rewards were immediately of- 
fered for his apprehension, which was 
at h ngth clFccted. From the evidence 
adduced it was clearly proved, that 
White was the companion of Kendall, 
and that they had been seen together se- 
veral times ; notwithstanding Kendall, 
in his examination before the magi- 
strates, denied having anjr'^nowledge 
of the person who rode with him in his 
chaibe-cait on the day of the robbery, 
and stated, it was a person he accident- 
ally met with and took up on the road. 
It further appeared in evidence, that 
about half an hour after the mail pass- 
ed the obelisk at Finedon, two men 
w'ere observed in a cart or gig travel- 
ling to wards Wellingborough, and that 
one of them said to the other, “ it^s a 
complete job, d — n you, drive on 
and that shortly afterwards one man 
in a cart or gig went through the 
turnpike gate between Finedon and 
Wellingborough, who, before he arri- 
ved at the gale, was heard speaking to 
another person, who passed the gate 
on foot. The turnpike gate-keeper 
stated, that no other cart or gig had 
gone through the gate that night. It 
was then proved that White and Ken- 
dall were seen together at Wellingbo- 
rough the next morning (X\i<-‘sday the 
27tli), from whence the former took 
post-chaise at Rylhornc, which is near 
Keyston gate, then kept by Mary 
Howes, who went by the name of 
Taylor ; but at a short distance be- 
fore he arrived there, he oraered the 
post-boy to set him down in the road, 
and he walked towards the gate. It 
appeared, that after his arrival at the 
toll-gate, Mary Howes requested a 
pers/in who was ggwg through the 
gate to order a chaise and pair from 
the George inii at Thrapston, to be 
sent to the gate to go to Hupthigdon. 
The chaise arrived in a short time, 
and in which White andiliowes im- 


mediately set off for Huntingdon, 
which they reached about eight o’clock 
on Tuesday evening, and then walked 
together to Godmancheater. There 
they endeavoured to hire a horse and 
gig to convey them to Kisby’s hut, a 
public-house about three miles and a 
quarter from Caxton, in Cambridge- 
shire. Not being able to procure a 

f ig, they went on the outside of the 
.diuburgh mail to the hut, where they 
‘^stopped a short time, and w^ere con- 
veyed from thence to Caxton by the 
landlord, in his taxed cart. From Cax- 
ton they travflled the direct road to 
London in post-chaises ; 'arrived in 
Bread-street, Cheapside, about eight 
o’clock on Wednesday moi-ning, and 
were set down in the street. It ap- 
peared, that in a short time after, 
White, accompanied by a woman, went 
to the Bull’s-liead tavern in Bread- 
street, where the latter stopped till 
Thursday evening, and the former 
till the Saturday following. During 
White’s stay at the tavern, and previ- 
ously to the woman’s departure, one 
Samuel Richardson, a noted character, 
and who has been connected with the 
desperate gang of public depredators 
lately appreOt nded, swore that White 
had hhown to him a coiiblderablo num- 
ber of notes and bills, which he told 
him had been taken from the Leeds 
mail, and particularly a bill of exchange 
for 2001, which became due uu the 
following ddy, (Friday the 9th,) and 
offered to sell them to Richardson; 
but the purchase of which he declined, 
saying that they would not suit him. 
Tne above 200L bill was identified as 
having been stolen from the mail the 
night it was robbed. After the pro- 
duction of a variety of other testimony, 
all agreeing in the moat satisfactory 
manner to substantiate the guilt of 
White and Kendall, the jury, on re- 
ceiving from the learned judge (Ba« 
ron Thompbon) a charge di&tin- 
guished for its impartiality, pcripx- 
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cuity, and humanity, found the pri- 
soncrs White and Kendall pfuilty, and 
acquitted Howc3, under direction of 
the judge upon a point of law. Tm« 
mediately after, the judge passed the 
awful sentence of dcatli upon the two 
liulprits, who were left for executioii. 

• Execution. These unfortunate 

men were executed at Northampton, 
pursuant to their sentence. A report 
had reached town that Hufl’ey attempt-, 
cd to make his escape the night prece- 
ding his execution, and that lie had so 
far effected his purpose as to disen- 
cumber himself of his iron^, and to 
Iiave made way through two very 
strong doors, but was detected at the 
outside gate, and conveyed back to his 
cell and re-ironed. About half-past 
nine o’clock the procession approach- 
ed the place of execution. Kendall 
appeared deeply impressed with a sense 
of the awful sentence he was about to 
undergo, but uniformly persisted in 
his innocence, and said that he fell a 
victim in consequence oF unfortunately 
being in company with his fellow suf- 
ferer on the night the robbery was 
committed. He declared at the gal- 
lows, that he was a murdered man j 
he appealed to the populace in a speech 
of some lengtli, in which he endeavour- 
ed to convince them of his perfect in- 
nocence. White’s general deportment 
was such as convinced the surrounding 
multitude that he died witjioiit the fear 
of death j hardihood never forsook 
him ; and he more than once expressed 
his disapprobation of the chaplain not 
performing his duty. He declared 
that Kendall was innocent. They 
were launched ihto eternity amidst 
the greatest crowd of spectators that 
ever was, seen on any occasion in that 
part. Huffey White was one of the 
greatest depredators on the town for 
many years past. ^ He was attached 
^9 robbers, consisting of 

housebreakers, (among wliom he was 
un expert workman, having lir^t em'- 
VOL. VI. I’AUT n. 


barked in this system of robbery,) 
pick-pockets, mail- robbers, &c. lie 
was a man whose face did not by any 
means betray his profesiion, and was 
remarkable for his silence and easy 
manner. He was considered a very 
temperate man, and is said never to 
have injured the person of any one in 
his depredatory career, but on the 
contrary refused to be concerned with 
any accomplices who indulged in as- 
saults. White is said to have disre- 
garded the scaifFold, and it seems he 
listened but little to the exhortations 
of the clergyman, who, on asking him 
if he could ?dminister any sort of com- 
fort to him, was answered, “ Only by 
getting some other man to be hanged 
for me.” 

Maidstone. - Trial and Execution 
of Nicholson f the .K^assi/t of Mr and 
Mrs Bonar — The doors of the court- 
house were opened at a quarter before 
eight o’clock this morning, and in a 
few minutes it was crowded. Exactly 
at eight o’clock Mr Justice Heath was 
on the Hbnch, and Nicholson was im- 
mediately brought to the bar. His 
looks were sad and gloomy, but upon 
the whole his appearance was compo- 
sed. He was indicted for a petty trea- 
son. The indictment differed from 
a common indictment for murder, by 
an averrr.vbt, stating, that Nicholson 
was servant to Mr Bonar, and tliat he 
traitorously as well as feloniously mur- 
dered his master. He pleaded No^ 
in consequence, he said, o^thc 
persuasions of several persons. 

Susannah Curnick, examined by Mr 
Giirne). — She was a servant of the late 
Mr Bonar. The prisoner was also a 
servant, and had been a month or five 
weeks. He was a footman, and wore 
his master’s livci^. Saw her master 
and mistress at 10 o’clock on Sunday 
night, the 31 st of May. , Prisoner slept 
in servants’ hall. No other male servant 
slept there. At half p^st six, on Mon- 
da} morning, went to the anti-room of 
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her master^s chamber. Found the door 
of the anti-room locked on the outside. 
Never saw it locked before. Went 
into the breakfast-room adjoining. Saw 
foot-marks leading from her master's 
bed-room, and the rush-light, which 
usually was burning in the anti-room, 
was gone ; then went down stairs. Saw 
prisoner, about seven o'clock, in the 
passage near the housekeejer's-room. 
He was dressed all but his coat ; he was 
clean, and looked round at her ; no- 
thing particular in his manner ; at half- 
past seven, called up Mrs Clark ; they 
went together to the anti-room ; knelt 
down and saw the foot-steps were 
bloody ; went down and saw Penelope 
Folds, who went into the room ; she 
afterwards herself went in, and saw 
her master on the floor, covered with 
a counterpane ; there was blood all 
about the room ; did not see the pri- 
soner in the room. This was about 
half-past seven. Prisoner said he would 
go for a surgeon ; saw the prisoner 
bring some sheets, very bloody, from 
her master’s room, into the Vrvants' 
hall, and wrap them up (she believes) 
in a sheet from his bed ; after the dis- 
covery he was the first man wdio went 
into the room ; he came down and said 
his master was dead, a'hd his mistress 
still breathing ; told them to go up ; 
she found a iapan candles^k which 
belonged to the house, but not to her 
master's room ; it was usually kept in 
the pantry near the servants' hall. 

Mary Clark was the maid of Mrs 
Bonar ; saw her master and if istress at 
ten o'clock on Sunday ; went to bed 
at two, and rose at half-past seven ; 
the housemaid told her there were 
foot-marks in the anti-room ; went with 
her and saw the marks ; went to the 
door of the bed-rodm, but does not 
know whether she went in ; called the 
laundry-maid; they hesitated which 
should go in ; the laundry- tt>aid opened 
tlie shutters, and screamed out ; went 
down and saw the servants in the hall ; 


does not know whether prisoner was 
one ; lost her recollection ; on recovery 
saw the prisoner with bloody sheets in 
the servants' hall ; he told her to go up 
stairs ; she went and saw her master ly- 
ing on the floor, covered with a blan- 
ket ; he appeared dead. 

T. Foy , a constable of Marlborough - 
street office, deposed to finding a pair 
of bloody shoes belonging to the pri- 
,8oner, which corresponded with the 
bloody footsteps in Mr Bon.ir's room. 

Lavender, tlie officer, produced the 
bloody sheets, and the poker with which 
the murders were ell'cctcd. He saw 
the prisoner on the Tuesday following 
the murders, about four o’clock, at 
Chislehurst ; between eleven and twelve 
saw the prisoner with his throat cut ; 
the wound was sewed up by a surgeon, 
in the house ; from the day after, for 
several days, he had the careof him ; on 
the 8th of June the wound broke out 
afresh ; tlie prisoner sent for Mr Bo- 
nar ; no promise or threat was used to 
induce him to confess ; what he said 
was reduced to writing by Mr A. 
Cooper ; it was then read to the pri- 
soner, who signed it in the presence 
of Mr Ilott, Mr Bonar, and himself, 
and WM3 signed by them ; Mr Wells 
then came; the paper was read again; 
the prisoner went over his name with a 
dry pen ; and Mr Wells the magi- 
strate then signed the paper. The 
prisoner appeared^ disturbed, but his 
intellects not at all deranged. . 

The confession was here read—* 

Declaration oe Nicholson. 

I, Philip Nicliolson, to clear the inno- 
cence of others, and tell the truth of my- 
self, I committed the I'niirtlcF. 

Question by Mr B. — Had you accom- 
plices? No, sir, I would tell you if I had. 

I do not mean accomplices in the room, 
hut others ? No, sir, f did not know it my- 
self five minutes l»efure. 

Explain how It happened. — I was sl^cp- . 
ing upon the form, and waked about three 
o’clock ; 1 nut the sheet around me, and 
took the poKer from the hall-grate, and a 
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lighted candle in my hand from the hall. — 
rnlercd the room, f looked about when I 
entered, and gave my mintressj two blow's ; 
^,hp never moved. 1 left Imr, and went 
round to lyastcr, and gave him two or three 
blows; and he said, “Come to bed, my 
love,” and then ho sprung fioiri the bctl 
and seized hold of me. I hit him in thft 
^struggle about the arms and legs ; we 
struggled 15 minutes or better, he was very 
near getting the better of n}e ; I got him 
down by force, and left him groaning. [ 
went down to wash my hands in the sink 
of the butler’s pantry, and thenopened the 
house-door and drawing* room windows. 

What motive bad you? I had no bad in- 
tention ; I (fid not know what provoked 
me to do it, more than you ilo. 

You were heard to cnii.plaiit of going 
so much behind the carriage ? Yes; but I 
never thought of doing it for tijat. 

Did you ever feel resentment for going 
SO much behind the carriaizc ? No, sir, I 
never thought much about it. 

Had you thought or talked of this mur- 
der when you were drinking with the 
groom the night before in the liall ? No ; I 
never thought of it myself, or had any idea 
of it myself. 

How long was it after you waked that 
you went up stairs ? I jumped up ; I was 
half undressed when ‘deeping upon the 
form; I undressed, and put the sheet 
about me. 

Why did you put the sheet about you ? 
That they might not know ine. 

When did you drop the sheet ? In the 
struggle. I had it on when I gave the first 
blow. 

By Mr A. C. — Did Dale^ the butler, 
know any thing about it ? No, sir. 

Did any of the maid-servants know any 
thing about it ? Not a word. 

Why did you go to Dale in London ? 
Nothin^ particular. 

Was it your intentjoii to take away any 
thing ? No, sir. 

What was your intention ? Nothing par- 
ticular, but when I went into the room, I 
saw ray master and mistress asleep, and I 
gave her two blows. 

Were you drunk when you went to bed ? 
No, sir, I had drank nothing but beer. I 
had not had a drop of spirits all day ? 

Had you at any former time thought of 
tins murder ? No, sir, I never thought of 
biich a thing in my life. 


What lid you do ivltli your bl4)ody 
things ? My shirt, neckcloth, and sLockingh, 
I put opposite the hall door, in the shrub- 
bery, under some leaves, near the little 
gate. The breeches I kept on nil day. 
When I waked from the form, I only took 
off my waistcoat. 

What did you wipe your hands with ? 
With the sponge in the sink, which 1 lett 
there. 

What did y|Ou do with your shoes .^Did 
,you put them into the wood- close t ? 1 

might, but I do not reinenihcr- 

What did you do with the rush-light ? 
I threw it into the closet. 

Why did you take the ruah-light ? ft wag 
dark in the house. 

Wily did you think it was three o’clock ? 
By the break of clay. 

Whv did you open the shutters of your 
room ? To show me light. 

Was it to see your clothes? No; I had 
seen them by tlie rush-light in coming 
down stairs. Divl you go to sleep after 
committing this act ? I w'cnt to bed, hut 
could not sleep. I was awake when King 
entered the room. 

In the presence* of Almighty God, think- 
ing 1 am oi^rny death- bed, I hereby declare 
this to be my voluntary confc-?siun, to pre- 
vent innocent people being accused of thia 
circumstance. 

(Signed) Piitlip NtCHOLsoN. 

Acknowledged as the signature of Phi- 
lip Nicholson before im?, 

(Signed) Joim Well^:. 

June«, 1813. 

Lavender, after the confession, 
searched, and found the clothes nearly 
ill the place described (the shirt was 
much torn and bloody, and also the 
stockings ; ) they were produced. * 

Thomai Ilott, surgeon, was then 
called : on the 31st of May he went to 
Chislehurst. Went into Mr Bonar’s 
room ; saw his skull fractured, the 
teeth loosened and jaw broken ; saw a 
poker, which he h^d no doubt was the 
instrument of his death. 

The prisoner being called upon for 
his defence, merely asked, whether Mr 
Tlott had any doubt of the truth of the 
confession ? | 

Mr Ilott — Certainly not. 

The prisoner then called Mr F. I’y- 
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roll as a witness to his characte, who 
said he wa.s the son of the city remem- 
brancer^ The prisoner had lived three 
years with his father, and his conduct 
diirinji* that time was humane and gen- 
tle. He appeared to be a man of kind 
disposition. 

Cross-examined by Mr Gurney- 
Said tlie prisoner was turned away from 
Jiis father's service for fre(|jient drunk- 
enness. He^had frequently seen him ♦ 
drunk, but not outrageous, it was not 
considered safe to retain him. 

Mr Justice Heath then summed up 
the evidence ; he said he never knew a 
case more clearly made out ; even of 
ci^'ciimstances there was so well* con- 
nected a series as must carry convic- 
tion, independently of the confession. 

The jury immediately returned a 
verdict Gniilif — Ueallu 

Immediately after the sentence, the 
prisoner put in a paper, and desired it 
to be read. The judge said this was 
irregular, but looked at the paper, and 
told the jury, that it contaij^ed a con- 
fession of his crime, which was impu- 
ted to excessive drinking. 

The prisoner, during his trial and 
the sentence, appeared more sorry and 
ashamed than agitatc<J. 

The paper which he put in, and de- 
sired to be read after his sentence, was 
as follows : — 

** I acknowlc(ljj:e, with the dccpc’^t con- 
trition, the justice of the sentence unto 
death which has been just parsed upon me. 
My Climes are, indeed, most heavy; I feel 
their weight, but I do not — nay, 1 

humbly hope for mercy, through the infi- 
nite mercy of my Eoni and H.ivionr Jesus 
Christ, who bled* and died for me. 

In order to iiavc a ^\eil-y rounded 
hope in him, my all-mcrciful llcdceincr, I 
know tliat it is my lj<>unden duty not only 
to grieve from my 'heart for my dire of- 
fences, but also to do my utmost to make 
satislactiou for them. Yet. alas 1 what sa- 
ti'^faction aiu I make to the afflicted family 
of my master and mistress, whom, without 
any provocation, I so barbarously imirder- 
? I can make none beyond the declara- 
tion of my guilt, and horror of soul that I 


could perpetrate deeds so shocking to hii- 
iiiau nature, and so agori/mg to the feel- 
ings of that worthy family. 1 jiiipdore tlieir 
forgivene^.s for God's sake ; and, lully sen- 
sible of tlieir Lieat goodness, [ do hope, 
that for his sake tliey will forgive me. 

“ 1 freely give up rny life ns a just for- 
ftiit to my country, whose laws I have 
most scandalously outraged. Departing* 
from this tribunal, I fehall soon ap[>car be- 
fore arifjthcr tribunal, where an eternal 
sentence will be passed upon me. With 
this dread sentence full in iny view, I most 
.solcniiily declare, and desire this declara- 
tion to be taken as my d} iiig words, that I 
alone was the base, and criiol murderer of 
rny master and mistress ; that I had no 
accoinj lire; that no one knew or could 
possibly su^[>cct tliat I intended to perpe- 
trate those Ivirbarities; that 1 myself had 
no intention of committing those horrid 
deeds, 5-ave for a short time, so short as 
scarcely to he computed, before 1 actually 
committed them ; that booty was not the 
juotivc of my fatal cruelties — I am sure 
the idea of plunder never presented itself 
to my nund. 1 can attribute those unna- 
tural murders to no other cause than, at 
the time of their commission, a temporary 
fuiy fr<mi r.xce.-;sivc drinking; and, before 
that time, to the habitual forgetfulness, 
for many years, of tin? gre»at, God and his 
judgment-, and the habitual yielding to the 
worst passions of corrupted nature; so 
that the evil I was tempted to do, that I 
did : The. Lord in his mercy has, never- 
theless, «parcd until now my life — that life 
which I, in an agony of horror and despair, 
Oh.'C most wickedly attempted to destroy ; 
he has most graciously allow cd me lime for 
repentance; an humble and contrite Jicarl 
must be bis gift; that gift J hope ho has 
granted to my most ardent supplic'ritions. 
In that hope, and bearing in mind his pro- 
mise, that an himiblc and contrite heart 
lie will not despise, J, freely offering up to 
him my sufferings, and my life itself, look 
forward, through liis most precioua blood, 
to the pardon of ail my crimes, my nftjni- 
fold and most enormous crimes, and most 
humbly trust that the same mercy which 
he shewed to the penitent thief who was 
crucified with Iiim, he will shew to me. 
Thus meekly confiding in thee, O Jesus ! 
into thy hands I commend my spirit. 
Amen. Pinur Nicholson . 

« This 20th August, 181. 
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The signature was in Nicholson’s 
liand -writing, the rest appeared writ- 
ten by another hand. 

The prisoner was led from the bar, 
and conveyed backto the prison amidst 
crowds of spectators. He walked with 
steadiness, and seemed to have been 
‘relieved by the course which he had 
pursued from a load of oppression. On 
entering the gaol, he had a little wa- 
ter given him, which, with some bread, 
will form his only food for the remain- 
der of his existence. He is to be exe- 
cuted on Pennijigton Heath, which is 
about half’a mile out of the town of 
Maidstone. 

Nicholson is, it appears, a nathc of 
Chester, and the son of a private sol- 
dier. In stature he issliort, being about 
five feet six, his complexion rather ap- 
proaches to dark, his eyes arc full and 
expressive, his countcnniice round, liis 
liair dark'brown, and, upon the whole, 
his physiognomy does not possess any 
of those characteristic traits which 
wtnild denote the midnight assassin ; 
450 far from this, his appcaraiioc, in ge- 
neral, was interesting and engaging, 
and he would certainly be the last man 
wc should consider likely to perpetrate 
acts so foul as those imputed to him. 

Mr Bonar rc mained in court the whole 
of the trial, and seemed much affected. 

Execution.— -Nicholson was remo- 
ved, on the iTth instant, from the 
house of correction in Coldbath-fxclds ; 
and at the instance of Mr Bonar, Go- 
vernor Adkins sent down to Maidstone 
Jiis principal assistant (Joseph Becket), 
who had very particular instructions 
respecting the c^re and treatment of 
the prisoner. After sentence of death 
was passed, Nicholson was placed in 
trie condemned cell, which in the Maid- 
stone gaol is under ground, and the 
approach to it is dark and dreary, down 


many steps. In this cell Mr Bonar 
had an interview with the prisoner, al 
half past live on Monday morning. On 
his approaching the cell, he found Ni- 
cholson on his\nees at prayer. 

At about twelve o’clock the prepa- 
rations for the removal of Nicholson 
being nearly completed, Mr Bonar, 
accompanied by his brother, and Mr 
Bramston, catholic clergyman, had 
another interview with the wretched 
man ; soon after whicli, the hurdle or 
sledge, which was in, the shape of a 
shallow box about six feet by three, 
was drawn up to tlie gaol door : at 
each end was a seat jut>i capable oi 
hold; n g two persons. N ic holso r., do u blc 
ironed, was first plriced in it, with his 
back to the horces ; he was also pi- 
nioned with rop? 3 , and round his shoul- 
ders was c eiled the fatal cord ; by lii.; 
side sat ilie executioner; opposite to 
t.lie prisoner the Rev. Mr Biamotoii 
took his seat, and by his s.de sat one 
of the Maidbtoue jailors with a loadeil 
blundcri^uss. Every thing being in 
readiness, tlic procession advanced at a 
very slow pace lowanh Pennenden- 
Heath, which is distant from Maidstone 
nearly a mile and a Iialf, on which was 
erected a tcmj>uriUy new drop, which 
had a platform raised about seven feet 
from the ground, and was large enough 
to contain about a dozen persons. A 
little before two o’clock the hurdle ar- 
rived, and stopped immediately under 
the gallows, when Mr Bramston and 
Nicholson knoll down on it, and remain- 
ed for Slime time in prayer. Some time 
previous to this, Mr Bonar anived on 
the ground in a post-cluiisc, and took 
his stand within twelve yards of the fa- 
tal spot, with the front windows full 
on the gallows,^ and which he kept 
open during the whole time ; but each 
of the side windows was closed by 


• Certainly composed by anothei hand also : Nicholson is here made to attribute 
pime to drunkenness; he had drank nothing but beer day, vide p. 99 : besides, 
is there any congruity betVf ixt the language of this composition and tiic stupidity ui' 
Nicholson’s replies duiing Ins examination ? 
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blinds. So anxious was Mr Bonar to 
get from the unfortunate wretch his 
very dying words, ’as to whether he had 
either motive or accomplice, that a 
person was deputed to ascend the plat- 
form after the cord was round the pri- 
soner^s neck, and to ask him the fol- 
lowing questions : 

Q. Now that you have not many 
moments to live, is all that: you have 
stated, namely, that you had no mo- 
tive that you can tell of, nor had you 
any accomplice, true — A. ‘‘All that 
1 have stated is true.” 

“ Then there is no creature living 
on earth who had any thing to do with 
the murder but yourself?” — “ No, 
no one.” 

“ You had no accomplices 
“ None.” 

“ Had you any antipathy to either 
your master or mistress before you 
committed the horrid murder ?”-.Cla6p. 
ing his hands together as well as his 
heavy irons would permit him, “ As 
God is in heaven it was a momentary 
thought, as I have repeatedly declared 
before,” 

The above were the last words of this 
unhappy man : in a few minutes after 
they were uttered, the^ bottom of the 
platform was let fall, and Nicholson 
was launched into eternity.. 

He died unusually hard, being great- 
ly convulsed. After hanging an hour, 
' the body was put into a post-chaise, 
which drove olF in the direction for 
Brdmlcy. 

Near four years since the^house of 
Mr Smith, of Bridgewater- square, was 
broken open, and a quantity of precious 
stones, consisting of rubies, chrysolites, 
cornelians, and emeralds, worth up- 
wards of 1500/. were^taken away. The 
strictest search was made at the lime 
for the depredators, but without suc- 
cess ; and none of the property was 
recovered. A few days since, however, 
some men having been cinployed to 
dear out a ditch in the Ivent-road, 


near where the house of Mr Rolles 
formerly stood, some children who 
were looking on, perceiving what they 
supposed to be pieces of glass amongst 
the mud thrown out, picked them up. 
They were found, however, to be pieces 
of chrysolite ; this discovery produced 
a closer search, when a number of ru- 
bies, emeralds, corals, cornelians, and 
other valuable stones, were found 
''amongst the mud. Goff and Harris, 
officers belonging to Union-Hall, ha- 
ving heard of the circumstance, repair- 
ed to the spot, and on seeing the stones, 
it occurred to them that they were 
part of Mr Smithes property ; and on 
some of them being shewn to that 
gentleman, he was able to swear to 
their being a part of what he had lost. 
It is probable the thieves, after they 
had taken them, being fearful of offer- 
ing them for sale, lest they should lead 
to detection, threw them into the ditch, 
where they have remained ever since. 
Some of the stones thus fortunately re- 
covered are of considerable value. 

21st.— At the West India 'Docks, 
this evening, about she o'clock, the 
whole surface ol live connected roofs, 
of a large rum warehouse, each *35 feet 
in the span, and 140 in hmgth, cover- 
ing a space of 175 feet by 140, fell with 
a tremendous crash. The erection was 
of wrought iron, supported at the ex- 
tremity of each span by stanchions of 
the same m^tal, and covered with very 
large slates. Most fortunately the ac- 
cident occurred two hours after the 
men had left work, or the consequence 
might have been dreadful, as nearly 
100 men had been employed in the 
warehouse in the course of the day. 
Whether this accident may be attribu- 
ted to the ponderous weight of tne 
slates, the great width of the span with- 
out intermediate supports, Or to the 
insecurity of the metal, is uncertain ; 
but it is to be hoped an investigation 
will determine whether the receilitly 
introduced plan of substituting iron for 
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timber in the construction of roofs af- 
fords equal security. 

This morning, at about 2.5 minutes 
past six o’clock, two of the powder- 
mills at Hounslow blew up with tre- 
mendous explosions. The reports 
which took place, witli only a momea- 
* tary interval between them, were heard 
for upwards of 20 miles round. At 
Kensington and Brompton the shocks 
resembled those of an earthquake, and* 
the concussion of the air was so extra- 
ordinary as to ring small bells hung in 
gardens in these parts. Three persons, 
ii is said, fell victims to this explosion ; 
the cause of which, as must generally 
be the case in such events, cannot be 
ascertained. 

22d. — During divine service, at the 
dissenting chapel, at Cockey Moor, 
near Manchester, at which a very great 
number of persons were assembled to 
hear a funeral sermon, the gallery being 
overloaded, gave way. Fortunately it 
was observed in time to give a caution- 
ary alarm ; and the persons, who were 
in imminent danger, had coolnesenough 
to profit by the advice offered them, 
viz. to come down quietly and sepa- 
rately, avoiding all hurry and bustle. 
By these means they all got down with- 
(^ut the least accident. 

2kh. — An inquest has been held on 
the body of the Kev. Nicholas West- 
combe, who was found murdered on 
Saturday se’ennight, in af*path-way, at 
a short distance from Winchester, lead- 
ing to the Andover road. It appeared, 
the deceased had been seen walking 
upon the road, at nine o’clock in the 
morning : it was between nine and ten 
when his body was discovered. A be- 
lief prevailed that he had died by apo- 
plexy ; but, on a more minute inspec- 
tion of the body, a violent bruise was 
discovered under the jaw, which, it was 
imagined, produced instant death ; add- 
ed to which, a soldier of the 102d 
regiment, ofthcnanieof Robert Glasse, 
on the death being mentioned in his 


hearing, immediately said be bad seen 
the deceased lying near the spot de^ 
scribed in the morning, but that he did 
not attempt to disturb him, because he 
thought he was asleep. The improba- 
bility of the story (it being early in the 
morning) with some other circumstan- 
ces, led to his being apprehended. Up- 
on his examination, he was called upon 
to account/or how he disposed of his 
time during the morning named ; which 
account he gave ; but it was afterwards 
falsified in many pojnts, 5Mid the suspi- 
cions of his being the perpetrator of the 
crime partook of rather a circumstan- 
tial form. The jury returned a verdict 
of wilful murder against him, and he 
was committed to the county gaol. He 
is a man of more knowledge and abili- 
ties than are usually found in persons 
of his station, but of reputed bad cha- 
racter. Mr Westcombe was rector of 
Barton Stacy, neiar Winchester, vicar 
of Collingbourne, and one of the mi- 
nor canons of Winchester cathedral. 
A watch and some money, which he 
was known to have about him, were 
taken from his person. 

Yankee Wit. — The Chesapeake’s 
guns had all names, and the following 

is a list of 25 of them, on one side 

• 

Main Deck* 

All cighteeen-pounders. 

1. Brother Jonathan 

2. True Blue 

3. Yankee Protection 

4. Putnam 

5. llaging E.igle 

6. Vipefr 

7. General Warren 

8. Mad Anthony 

9. .America 

10. Washington 

1 1 . Liberty for ever 

12. Dreadnought* 

13. Defiance 

14. Liberty or Death 

Forewtle. 

1^ Uniteil Tai-s, eighteen poiinder 
a- Juinpio,8ilJy,t„- . 

3, Rattler, 
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Quarter I)ccl\* 

1. Hull Dog 

2. Spitfire 

3. Nancy l>a'wson 

4. IJcvcnge 

5 . Bunker's Hill 

6. Pocohantas 

7. Towser 

0. Wilful Munier. 

The names were engraved on small 
squares of copperplates. i 

^?5th.— B guam Rac s.-Smolensko, 
flic famous racer, drew a company un- 
precedented in the course. The visit- 
ors were so eager to get a sight of him, 
that crowds waited at the stable door ; 
and after the race, Sir C Bunbury 
desired that the company might be 
gratified with a full view of him. He 
was placed in a circle opposite the 
royal stand for the Queen and Prin- 
cesses to view, and afterwards in other 
parts of the course. 

The first was the Magna Charta 
stakes of 50 guineas each, h. ft. for 
three years old colts, to carry 8st. 5lb. 
The winner of the Derby or jOaks to 
carry 51b. extra. 

iSirC. Bunt)ur)'s bl. c- Smolenskn, i 
Duke of York’s c. by Giles, out of Ven- 
ture’s dam, . - - « 2 

Smolcnsko was said to have been 
short of work, and he was the favour- 
ite at seven to four only, Goodison, 
who rede him, kept up the appearance 
of a race with Chiffney, who rode the 
Duke's coll, fill opposite the royal 
stand, within 20 yards of the winning- 
post^ when he slacked his reins, and 
Smolensko got a length in a laomcnt, 
and won m a canter. 

26th. — PfSRTii.— On Tuesday morn- 
ing, a number of French prisoners es- 
caped from the depot, through a mine 
which they Jiad dug to the bottom of 
the outer wall, where li faces the South 
Inch. It is supposed that they had 
begun to issue from the aperture of 
this passage about two in the morning ; 
but as they preserved a p|ofound si- 
Iciice, and as the night was very dark, 


tliev were not observed by the sentries, 
till one of them, attempting to leap the 
stream which skirts the north side of 
the depot, fell into the water with con- 
siderable noise. The nearest sentry 
then fired towards the point from which 
the sound proceeded, and the adjoining 
sentries having discharged their mus- 
kets in the same direction, an alarm 
was given, and parties of the guards 
.avent in pursuit of the fugitives. Ten 
of them were soon apprehended, but 
we understand that thirteen are still 
missing. They seem to have had no 
plan for proceeding, after finding tliem- 
seives at liberty. 

Dubus. — L ord Whitworth enter- 
ed Dublin Castle this morning, at a 
quarter past five o'clock. His lord- 
ship alighted at the Grand Portal, 
where he was received by several per- 
sonages of distinction, and by them 
conducted to the state apartments At 
half past five his excellency entered the 
council-chamber, preceded by the dif- 
ferent office rs of state, and followed by 
his suite, »the Duchess of Dorset, many 
noblemen, and numerous friends and 
visitors. On his lordship's entrance, 
hid investiture to the office ol Loixl 
Lieutenant of Ireland immediately took 
place, when tlie Duke of Richmond 
resigned into the hands of his successor 
the high and important trust. The 
oaths were administered by the lord- 
chief justice of the King's Bench. 

27th. — On Wednesday last, as Mrs 
Goodburn, publican, at the Windy 
Nook, on Gateshead Fell, and her 
daughter, were riding towards home, 
they met the mail-coach from Newcas- 
tle, at the north end of Chester-le- 
street, wlien tlic horse in a fright turn- 
ed suddenly round, and both mother 
and daughter fell to the ground. The 
place being very narrow, and the coach 
going at a quick rate down the hill, 
could not be stopped, the wheels un- 
fortunately went over the mother's 
head, and over the daughter's legs. 
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The former died in a few minutes ; 
the daughter is in a fair way of reco- 
very, 

!2StIi. — Last week, a shocking ac- 
cident ^happened at Davises Dykes, 
purislf of Cambusnetban. James Cal- 
deras herd, who had been sent out*to 
frighten crows from a field of rium, 
having in vain endeavoured to fire a 
gun, with which he had been impru- 
dently intrusted, was mocked by agiii 
who accompanied him wdth a child on 
her back. The boy then presented his 
piece at the girl ; unfortunately in this 
instance it went oft', and kifted the child 
on the spot. — The boy has absconded 

3Wth.— On Saturday se^nnight, about 
five o’clock, as Samuel Panton, driver 
of a post-chaidc belonging to tlie White 
Hart Inn, Boston, was returning from 
Wainfteet with his chaise, in which 
was a passenger, he being intoxicated, 
and the person in the chaise in a similar 
state, and, it is supposed, asleep, the 
vehicle was overturned in a ditch, at 
some little distance from the high road, 
and where Panton, being thrown from 
his seat, loi^t his life. The passenger 
at length awakened to a sense of his 
situation, succeeded in getting out of 
the chaise, and called the neighbours 
to his assistance, when they found the 
driver dead, and with great difficulty 
preserved the horses from the same 
fate. 

A shocking occurrence took place 
at Lofeb’s Pond, about four miles from 
Egharn, on Thursday evening. A Mr 
Knowlcy, accompanied by a friend of 
the name of Smith, was returning home 
at eleven o’clock at night, after having 
dined with a friend, from Egharn ra- 
ces, when the horse started out of the 
road and overturned the chaise into a 
kind of gravel-pit, 16 feet below the 
surface of the road. The vehicle fell 
on Mr Knowley, and although he was 
not killed on the spot, he cannot pos- 
sibly recover.—- The horse was killed, 
but Mr Smith escaped unhurt. 


Gloucester.— of 
Heath . — Soon after 12 o’clock this 
criminal was executed at the drop, in 
front of the county gaol, for the mur- 
der of Sarah Harris, at Cow Honey- 
borne, four years ago. An amazing 
concourse of people attended to wit- 
ness the execution. After attending 
divine service in the chapel, and spend- 
ing a con jiderablc time in prayer, he 
was brought out upon the scaftold, and 
seemed so completely overcome with 
terror, that it was with great difficulty 
he could support himself. He appear- 
ed to bhiink with horror from the aw- 
ful scene before him ; and, after remain- 
ing a very few minutes in this situation, 
he uttered a short ejaculation, and was 
launched into eternity. After hang- 
ing the usual time, his body was cut 
down, and scut to the irifiimary for 
dissection. The apparent indiirercnce 
and want of feeling manifested by this 
unhappy criminal, both during the 
progress of his trial, and at the dread- 
ful moiyent of sentence being passed, 
indicated great depravity : on his re- 
turn to die prison, however, after con- 
demnation, he evinced due contrition, 
and made an ample confession of Ids 
guilt. The m^^nnei of his perpetrating 
the horrible ciime he stated as fol- 
lows : — He had for some time kept 
company with the deceased, and, un- 
der repeated promises of marriage, had 
robbed her of her virtue ; she was six 
months advanced in pregnancy. On 
the night of the murder he went a(bout 
twelve t’clock to her father’s house, 
and called her out of bed. 61ie came 
down stairs dressed, but without shoes. 
Some words passing between them, he 
struck her so violently with a white- 
thorn stick on die head and temple, 
that she fell to the ground, crying, 
Lord, have mercy upon us !”Hcthen 
(to use his own words) with the 
assistance of the devil !” picked her 
up, and carried her on his shoulder to 
the pool of water, into which he threw 
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the body, believing there was then but 
little life left ! He denied making use 
of the dung-fork spoken of by some 
of the witnesses, in the perpetration of 
his diabolical purpose. It would ap- 
pear, however, that his conscience, 
notwithstanding his apparent apathy, 
had been but ill at rest for the first year 
after the commission of the murder ; 
for, during that period, he had been 
several times in London, had visited 
Birmingham, traversed Kent and Nor- 
thamptonshire, been four months on 
board a brig belonging to Newcastle, 
had gone into some parts of Scotland 
and Ireland, and still was bereft of the 
power of settling anywhere. After 
this period, he appears to have acquired 
a little more tranquillity of mind, ha- 
ving remained about twelve months as 
a servant in husbandry, at Hawley, in 
Shropshire 5 from thence he went to 
Kidderminster, where he served two 
years as hostler at the Wharf Inn, and 
was taken into custody whilst in that 
situation. 

Slst. — An inquisition was taken at 
Woodbridge barracks, on view of the 
body of Tnomas M*Mahon, a private 
in the 69th regiment of foot, who died 
on Sunday se’ennight in consequence 
of a wound he received in his left groin 
from a bayonet, on the night preceding, 
inflicted by one Griffin, a fellow sol- 
dier, who is not more than 19 years of 
age, and volunteered into the C9th 
from the Tipperary militia; the de- 
ceased was 21 years of age. It appear- 
ed in evidence, that on the Saturday 
night, about eleven o’clock, Griffin 
and the deceased were in a huttogether, 
with several other soldiers. They drank 
beer, appeared friendly, and afterwards 
shook hands with other; but 
Griffin abusing a brother of the de- 
ceased, they fought, when the deceased 
gained the advantage of Griffin. The 
soldiers, Griffin^ and the debased, soon 
after left the hut ; M‘lfcihon and 
Griffin were both q\rite sober. In the 


course of half an hour Griffin again 
saw the deceased near his own room : 
some words then passed between them, 
and Griffin ran away, but immediately 
returned with a drawn bayonet ; the 
deceased directly said, ‘‘ He will mur- 
der me,” and ran across the barrack 
square ; Griffin pursued him, and the 
cry of murder was heard immediately 
afterwards. Griffin then came up to 
Gome soldiers who were standing to- 
gether, when one of them seeing some- 
thing glitter in his hand, which (as the 
night Avas very dark) he took for a 
knife, said to Griffin, ‘‘ Sure you have 
not killed him Griffin replied, “ Yes, 
and will kill you too, if you give me 
any prate.” Griffin left them, and 
went to bed. Hfe was presently taken 
by the guard, and upon being accused 
of the murder, he denied having been 
out that night ; but was asked by the 
officer for his bayonet, which he ( Grif- 
fin) pointed out to him, and which 
Avas bloody at the point for about two 
inches upwards, and the blood on it 
was quite fresh. The deceased was 
attended by the surgeons till four o’- 
clock on Sunday afternoon, when he 
died : but on that morning, about 
eleven o’clock (then having his per- 
fect senses) he signed a deposition in 
their presence, declaring Griffin to 
have stabbed him. The jury, after an 
investigation of eight hours, during 
which time ‘ten witnesses were^exami- 
ned, returned a verdict of wilful mur- 
der against Maurice Griffin, who was 
committed to Ipswich gaol to take his 
trial at the ensuing assizes. Executed. 

AGJ^ICVITURAL REPOSTS. 

England.— The weather has been 
very favourable for the harvest through 
nearly the whole of last month, 
particularly so at the commencement 
of it. The wheat crop is abundant, 
heavy in hand, and of the finest qua- 
lity. The greatest part of it, in the 
southern counties, is well harvested, 
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and appears to be more than an aver- 
age crop. 

Barley is of fine quality, large in the 
straw, with a heavy ear, will be a full 
avera^ crop, except in a few spots to- 
wards the furrows, upon those tena- 
cious soils that have not been properly 
drained. In such situations, in conse- 
quence of the wet spring, the barley 
is short both in straw and corn. 

Oats arc the largest crop we havfe 
rowri for many years ; they ar 11 of 
ne quality, and well harvested ; their 
produce will be above an average crop. 
Beans art forwarder than it was ex- 
pected they would be, from the very- 
growing season ; they are well coared 
where they have had a proper interval 
betwixt the rows, and have escaped the 
ravages of the fly. 

Pease arc large, of fine quality, with 
abundance of balm, and the early kinds 
well harvested. This season is called 
by the farmer a bean year. The whole 
of the leguminous tribe are of finer 
quality, and more abundant than for 
several years past. 

The hay has been well harvested, 
but on burning soils the lattermath is 
short. 

Turnips, cabbage, cole, and all the 
brassica species, arc a full and strong 
£rop. The fly has been less preva- 
lent this year than for many seasons 
past. 

Hops have much improved in blos- 
som, and the estimated duties are in- 
creasing. 

Potatoes arc a greater breadth of 
crop than in any former year ; their 
yield is abundant, and the quality fine. 

Scotland.— This month has been 
most propitious to the important ope* 
rations of the agriculturist. Scarcely a 
shower has fallen, and the cutting and 
securing of the crop has proceeded ra- 
pidly towards the end of it. As the 
weather has been favourable, so the 
crop promises to be uncommonly pro- 
ductive, and, excepting on the late high 


grounds, the harvest is well advanced. 

Wheat and barley will, in general, 
be an excellent crop, and of very fine 
quality, and much of these grains is 
already safe in the stack-yard. 

Pease and beans are well filled, and, 
though not so bulky as usual, will yield 
more grain than for several years past. 

Oats and potatoes only on light soils 
are compluined of as deficient, which 
might have been looked for from so 
long a continuation of dry weather. 

In the course of three weeks more, 
under the same favourable circumstan- 
ces, the whole crop will be secured 
from damage, by which, and the quan- 
tity of old grain on hand, the labour- 
ing classes will be amply supplied with 
food, after suffering severely these two 
years with much patience. 

Prices of grain are reduced, and very 
little doing in the markets. Fine new 
wheat has been sold at 409. per boll. 

The excellent weather, which ha« 
matured the crop^ has not been advan- 
tageous to the grazier. The summer 
pastures are scorched, and aftermath 
scanty, of »jonsequence cattle markets 
are dull, und prices rather on the de- 
cline for ordinary stock. 

The fallows are all prepared for the 
seed, but, before the wheat sowing is 
begun, a little rain will be necessary to 
promote vegetation, which, in the pre- 
sent state of the ground, could not take 
place. This is yet of far inferior im- 
portance to secunng the crop. 

Fashions— Vittoria^ or 
lington Costume fjbr Evening-h com- 
posed of Venetian crape, placed over 
a white satin under-dress ; a triple row 
of shell' scalloped lace ornaments the 
feet, above whjph is seen a border of 
variegated laurel. A boddice and Cir- 
cassian top sleeve of pomona green sa- 
tin ; the bosom interspersed with shell 
scalloped bee, and correspondently or- 
namentcd.F Shoulders back, and bo- 
som, much exposed Hair in diehe- 
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veiled curls, with variegated laurel band 
in front, and a transparent Brussels 
veil thrown across the back of the head, 
and decsending irregalavly over the 
back and choiilders. A chain and cross 
of pale amber, ear-rings and bracelets of 
pearl. Slippers of white satin ; gloves 
of French kid ; and fan of carved ivory. 

Morjiiuj or Domestic Cosiume.^^A. 
petticoat of cambric muslin ; \;iLhacos- 
^ack coat or three- quartered pelisse of 
lemon-coloured sarsnet, with vaiidyke 
Spanish border of a deeper shade. 
Full sleeves, confined at the wrist with 
a broad elastic gold bracelet ; confined 
also at the bottom of the waist with 
a ribbon en suite. Foundling cap of 
lace, with full double border in front, 
confined under the chin with a ribbon 
the colour of the pelisse, and tied on 
one side ; a bunch of variegated car- 
nationsplacedon the left aide. Gloves 
and Roman slippers of lemon-colour- 
ed kid. 


SEPTEMBER. 

1st. — ^Norwich Assj/.es.— At these 
assizes, James Maxey was indicted for 
poisoning his wife, and her daughter 
by a former husband, at Hainford, in 
Norfolk.— The following is a summa- 
ry of the principal evidence. 

Mr Chandcr, surgeon ot St Faith^s, 
dcpo*^sed, that on the l*ith of May he 
went to the house of James ^ Maxey, 
and found his wife Dinah Maxey, and 
Elizabeth Smith, her daughter, labour- 
ing under the most excruciating pain, 
with violent retchings, and in cpitc of 
medicine their symptoms increased. 
On the following morning they were 
worse, and no doubt remained that 
poison had been administered. In the 
afternoon Elizabeth Smith died ; and 
in the course of the evening, Dinah 
Maxey said to him, I am certainly 


poisoned, and dying.” — He asked her 
whether she thought she knew who 
had poisoned her ; she said “ I will 
accuse nobody,” and at about tv/elve 
o’clock at night she died. Th^v two 
bodies were opened the next day, and 
there could not be a doubt that poison 
had been taken. The judge asked 
what poison, and he replied, that he 
could not say more than that it was a 
lAineral poison, 

Elixabclh Furniasaid, that, shewent 
ill that morning when Dinah Maxey 
and her daughter were going to break- 
fast ; tliey both observed how white 
the water looked. 

Martha Yeinms, sister of Dinah 
Maxey, deposed, that hearing they 
ill, she went to see them ; that 
she asked her sister how she did, and 
she answered, Oh ! my dear sister, 
I am poisoned, 1 am dying ; 1 am 
poisoned with something that was put 
into the tea-kettle ; it appeared white.” 
—Witness asked her who she thought 
put it in. She answeicd, << I think my 
husband ? it cannot be any body else, 
because nobody has been here but 
ourselves.’’ — Witness was there when 
Elizabeth Smith died. J. Maxey, the 
husband, came up just after, making 
a sad lamentation to think the girl was 
dead. The wife said, James, what 
do you make that piece of wmrk for, 
when you know you did it to us both.’* 
— He made no reply. 

William Hemmington, of Hainford, 
farrier and blacksmith, deposed, that 
J. Maxey had worked for him fifteen 
years as a blacksmith, aiid during that 
time had behaved himself very well- 
He was asked if he used any corrosive 
sublimate in his business; he said Tic 
did, and had some time before purchased 
an ounce of it, part of which he had 
used, and the remainder was put into 
a cupboard in the workshop.— About 
a week after the death of these persons, 
he examined the cupboard, as he' had 
heard of a cat and a dog being poison- 
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cd near the shop, and he missed about 
a quarter of an ounce. He was asked, 
did the prisoner know of the proper- 
ties of this medicine? His answer was, 
bi^lievehedidnotknowthepro- 
pertf^s of it.’’ — asked whether 
the prisoner made use of any improper 
language whde at work ? he answered, 
once, after shoeing a vicious donkey, 
he heard the prisoner say, I’ll be 
(1 — d if I don’t do something to tgc 
hanged for, before I shoe donkies.” 

Sarah Steward went on the Wednes- 
day morning to see the deceased, and 
made some peppermint water for them, 
taking the water out of the kettle that 
the tea was made with ; she tasted it 
before she gave it tliem, and, as she 
said, her stomach in a few minutes af- 
ter was fit to fly open, and she could 
not get about for nearly a month after- 
wards- 

The prisoner being called on for his 
defence, only said, ti)at he never had 
poison in hia possession in his life, and 
that he knew nothing at all about how 
they came to be poisoned. . 

The Lord Chief Baron, in his charge 
to the jury, began by explaining to 
them the nature of circumstantial evi- 
dence, which, when complete in all its 
parts, he certainly considered to be a 
most satisfactory species of testimony : 
but all the links of the chain must be 
entire, and its connection with the ac- 
cu.sed party obvious and necessary, be- 
fore a verdict of guilt could be justly 
and conscientiously grounded upon it. 
He defined satisfactory circumstantial 
evidence against any criminal to be 
auch a scries of circumstanced as could 
not possibly have occurred, or be ac- 
counted for, otherwise than by the guilt 
of the prisoner. How far the evidence 
which had been adduced conformed 
with this definition, it was the province 
of the jury to decide. His lordship 
then said, that Dinah Maxey unques- 
tionably did receive an impression that 
it was her husband who had adminis* 


cix 

tered the poison: at first, however, 
she seems to have had no suspicion, 
although she afterwards said slie could 
not think it was any one else, bccauoe 
there had been no person there. 

That from the Wednesday morning 
until the Monday following, although 
such a report was afloat that Maxey 
had poisoned them, yet he never at- 
tempted to get away ; moreover, he 
had slept in the house with the dead 
bodies, which was much in favour of 
the prisoner ; for, if he had been guilty 
of the crime, his conscience, probably, 
would not have allowed him to have 
done 80. His lordship proceeded to 
remark, that the law very properly 
received the testimony of a dying per- 
son, or rather of a person who con- 
ceived herself to be on the point of 
death : but a broad distinction was to 
be observed between testimony as to a 
fact, and testimony as to an opinion ; 
the latter was entitled to very little 
attctition, although too much credit 
could scarcely be paid to the former. 
On the whole, his lordship considered 
that there was not evidence (sufficient 
to prove Maxey’s guilt. The jury 
pronounced a verdict of Acquittal. 

His Majesty’s Health. — Ttie 
king continues as well a« described in 
the last monthly report. 

The report circulated, that his majes- 
ty is so much recovered as to have had 
communication made to him of political 
events, is totally void of foundation. 
The king has never, at any pcisod of 
his protracted disorder, been more un- 
der its influence than he is at this time ; 
and not a single individual has spo- 
ken to his majesty but his physicians 
and the attendants. 

The. queen occasionally sees the 
king, in the presence of the doctors. 
Either Henry Halford or Dr 
Baillie arain constant attendance on 
the king./ Dt Heberden has taken a 
house at t)atchett, in consequence of 
his constant attendance on his majesty. 
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where his family reside, particularly 
when he is in waiting,— He retires there 
every evening after dining with the 
other medical gentlemen. 

The following list of the gradations 
through which Marquis Wellington 
has passed in the array, will protably 
be gratifying to our military read- 
ers 

Ensign, 73d foot, - - - Marfh 7, 1787 
lieutenant, 76th foot, - - Dec, v5, 1787 
X.icutcnant, 4l8t foot, - - Jan. 23, 1788 
Lieutenant, ISthdragoons, June 25, 1789 
Captain, 58t]i foot, - -June 30, 1791 
Captain, 18th dragoons, - Oct. 31, 1792 
Major, 33d foot, - - * April 30, 1793 

Iicut.‘Col, 33d foot, - - Sept. 30, 1793 

Brevet-( olonel, - - - May 3, 1796 

Major-General, - - - April 29, 1802 

Knight of the Hath, - - 1804 
Colonel, 33d foot, - - - Jan. 30, 18(^ 

Lieutenant-General, - - April 25, 1808 

Commander of the forces, 

in Spain and Portugal, June 14, 1808 

Created Viscount, - - - 1809 
Created Conde dc Vimicra, 1811 
Local rank of General in 

Spain and Portugal, - - July 31,1811 
Created Marquis Welling. 

ton, 1812 . 

Col. royal horse-guards, - Jan. 1, 1S13 

Electea Knight of the Gar- 
ter, 1813 

Field Marslial, - - - - June 21, 1813 

In the nisi prius court at Carlisle, 
a cause of great interest ‘occupied the 
court a considerable time, respecting 
the right of tithing common land. 
We understand the verdict now settles 
the law to be, that no common ground 
is titheable until seven years after being 
broken up, provided it require any 
manuring, or more than one ploughing 
the first year in order to raise a sufli- 
cient crop to pay the expences. 

HYDltpyiiOBiA.— There ia none 
among th‘is|;multitude of our diseases so 
fearful as that which arises from the 
bite of a inad dog ; noTie that seems to 
put the suifferer to such ovppowering 
torture, and none of wbicll there have 
been so few instances of Aure. The 
following cases, which have \oth lately 
reached Europe from the tame coun« 
2 


try, deserve to excite considerable at- 
tention among the faculty. The re- 
sults are unfortunately different ; the 
proper enquiry will therefore be, how 
far the circumstances of the lat'^er dif- 
fer from those of the former, and how 
far its result may justify us in doubt- 
ing that a specific has been found for 
at least certain states of this most af- 
flicting mialady. 

*. The first case is given by Dr Shool- 
bred, of Calcutta. On Tuesday, May 
5, 1812, Ameir, an Indian of between 
25 and 80 years of age, was brought 
to him under hydrophobia. 

The following is an admirable states 
meat of the diagnostics of the dis- 
ease :*— • 

His body, arms, and throat, were affect- 
ed with constant and uncontrolabic spas- 
modic startings. The muscles of hi^ fixcc 
were thrown into quick convulsive action 
at each hispiration, drawing back the an- 
gles of the mouth, and, at the same instant, 
depressing the lower jaw, so as to commu- 
nicate the most hideous expression to the 
countenance. His eyes appeared starting 
from their sockets, and suffused with 
blood ; sometimes fixed in a wild and 
terrific stare ; at others, rolling about, as 
if they followed some ideal object of ter- 
ror from which he apprehended immediate 
danger. A viscid saliva flowed from his 
mouth, which was always open, except 
when the lips were momentarily brougnt 
together for the purpose of forcibly ex- 
pelling the offensive secretion that adhe- 
red to them, and which he effected with 
that peculiar kind of noise which has been 
offen compared to the barking of a dog. 
His temples and throat were l^dewed with 
clammy moisture. His r^niration was 
exceedingly hurried, and might more pro- 
perly be called panting than breathing ; or 
it still more nearly resembled that short and 
interrupted kind oi’sobbing that takes place 
when a person gradually descends into 
the cold bath. He was exceedingly impit- 
tient of restraint, and whenever he coukl 
get a band disengaged, he immediately 
struck the pit of his stomach with 
pointing out that part as the seat of SOIAO 
indescribable uneasiness. 
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From tlie constant agitation of his whole 
frame, and the startings of his arms, it 
was impossible to count his pulse with ex- 
actness; it was, however, very unequal, 
both in strength and frequency ; at times 
scarce! perceptible, and then rising again 
imdei^the finger; sometimes inodenitely 
.slow and regular for a few pulsations, and 
^immediately after so quick as not to be 
counted ; but conveying, upon the whole, 
an idea of the greatly oppressed and im- 
peded circulation. 

His skin was not hot, and though his* 
head was in incessant motion, accompani- 
ed with such savage expression and con- 
tortion of countenance as might easily 
liavc alarmed those unaccustomed to such 
appearances ; he made no attempt to bite, 
which is far from being a frequent symp- 
tom of the disease ; and when it does oc- 
cur, must be considered merely as an act 
of impatience at being held ; and no more 
than the peculiar noise, above-noticed, as 
indicating any thing of the canine nature 
iinj)arted by the bite— an opinion which 
has been sometimes lancifully, but absurd- 
ly, entertained. 

When questioned concerning his own 
feelings, or the cause of his illness, he was 
incapable of making any reply ; being pre- 
vented, it is probable, either by tht hurried 
6tate of his respiration, or by bis mind be- 
ing too deeply absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of horrible ideas, to admit of his at- 
tiending to the queries addressed to liim. 

Dr Shoolbred, entertaining no 
doubt df the nature of his disease, 
which was further proved by his fall- 
ing into agonies at the sight of water, 
tried copious bleeding, on the autho- 
rity of a case given by Mr Tyman, of 
the 22d dragoons.— After the loss of 
sixteen or twenty ounces of blood from 
the right arm, the spasms diminished ; 
after the loss of two pints, he twice 
drank water with delight, about four 
ounces each time. During the bleed- 
ing he desired to be fanned, though 
air in motion is generally as much an 
obj^t of terror as water to those pa- 
tier^s. At the end of the bleeding, 
the'puUe was lO^. He then slept for 
an hour ; awoke, and dra^k sherbet { 


slept again, and about five awoke, with 
appearances that indicated a partial re- 
lapse. Blood was drawn from the left 
arm until he fainted ; the spasms gra- 
dually decaying during the bleeding, 
and the patient drinking four ounces 
of wafer. The pulse at the beginning 
of the second bleeding was 96, and at 
the end it was 88. No affection re- 
mained hay headache. 

Dr Shoolbred here considers that 
hydrophobia had been completely over- 
come ; but not thinking himself enti- 
tled to leave a man^a'life at hazard for 
the sake of an experiment, ordered the 
patient four grains of calomel and one 
grain of opium to be given every three 
hours. The first pill was given at a 
quarter before six, and immediately re- 
jected ; a second at five minutes before 
six, which remained. The patient then 
slept till seven ; the pills were given 
regularly during the night ; in the 
course of it he had three alvine evacu- 
ations, a circumstance unheard of in 
hydrophobia. He passed the night 
calmly. •On Wednesday, the second 
day, his pulse was at 84*. No buff 
coat was on the blood drawn the day- 
before f the whole quantity was 40 
ounces. At half past nine he ate 30 
ounces of sago? He was then able to 
converse, and gave the subsequent ac- 
count of his seizure ^ 

That nineteen days ago, (inchiding this 
day) when returning about four in the 
evening, from his own house at llussapu- 
glah, to his master at Chowringhce,*hc 
saw a pariah dog seize a fisherman and 
bite him. *Sevei-al people were collected 
at the spot ; he also approached, when the 
same dog ran at him, and as he was re- 
treating before him, bit him in the back 
part of the right leg, about six inches above 
the ancle, where he^hows two scars at the 
distance of aA inch and a half from eacli 
other, but wittbut any appearance of in- 
flammation orjthidcening of the integu- 
ments. The (»g, after biting him, disap- 
peared, and hifdoes not ktiow wliat became 
of Jiim or of the fisherxnau* The wounds 
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bTec! a good deal, bu» not being very deep, 
they soon healed, without any application. 
He took no renietl v, except on the day he 
was hitlcii, a small piece of scarlet cloth 
{sonilanee haaty) wrapt up in a piece of 
ripe plantain, winch was reconi mended to 
him as an iuh ilihle antidote against infec- 
tion from the bite of a mad dog. lie 
never saw any one in liMirnphobia ; and 
though he had beard that persons bitten 
by a mail dog were lia))le to si^eh a disease, 
the apprehenision of it never dwelt on his 
mind oi «c:irce!v ever occurred to him after 
the day on wiueh fic was bitten. lie con- 
tinued in his ii.-nal hcaltli till the 4th in- 
stant, ?eventc( ii da^s after the bite, when 
he found himself dull, heavy, and Intlcss, 
with loss of appetite, and frequent appre- 
hension that do?s, cats, and juckiilis W'erc 
about to seize upon him. fie also felt a 
pricking sensation in the part bitten. When 
liis mother-in-law brought li:m hU break- 
fast, he was afraid to eat it. Ifc’ continu- 
ed his business, however, of taking water 
from the tank to the house, till :ilx)uf noon 
of that (lav, after which he cotild not bear 
to look on, or to touch the water, being 
cnii-.tiintK harassed, wherever he attempt- 
ed to do "so, with the horrible appearance 
ordillcreiit animal^ ready to d^vsnir him. 
He now, for the first time, thought of the 
disease arising from the bite of a mad dog, 
was convinced that was the cause of his 
present distress, and fully believed he 
would die of it He atp no supper, nor 
drank any water, that night, in consequence 
of the horrible phantoms that incessantly 
haunted his imagination. In the morning, 
all his horrors were increased, the spasms 
came on, accompanied by anxiety, oppres- 
sion, and pain about the pnecordia and 
stfunach ; and those about him say, that 
he continued to get worse in every respect, 
he arrived at the hospital fn the state 
already described. He does not nimself dis- 
tinctly remember any thing that hap(^ned 
during the whole day. He has some faint 
recollection 6f being at his own house, but 
how he get there — when he left it — or by 
what means fie was brought to the hospi- 
tal, he does not at all fipw. The first 
thing he can recal to life tflnd is drinking 
the sherbet, and he he had his 
perfectly sinc^ that^tniG^, and tliat 
alt hfe fears then lefl him, %hd have not 
since feturhed. This, however, is not en- 


tirely correct, as he acknowledges that ho 
does not recollect the sccoiul bleeding, 
which shows that the disease liad then so 
far returned aa again to disorder his liien- 
tal faculties. 

During the day, he cornpbhjed of 
severe headache, w'hich was refievcd 
by leeches at the temples. On Thurs- 
day, the third day, he wai distressed 
by quantities of dark-green bile, which 
he passed up and downwards j pulse 
♦]I0 — \ pint of camomile infusion 
brought off much bile At eleven, he 
took eight grains of calomel ; and at 
half past twelve, half a dram each of 
jalap and magnesia ; he was much re- 
lieved, On Friday morning he wa^s 
farther relieved by senna, manna, and 
cream of tartar. On Saturday the ex- 
cessive secretion of bile had ceased, 
and he became clamorous for food. 
For some evenings after, some lu at of 
skin and acceleration of pulse were 
erccptible, but they went off* by cold 
athipg and opening medicines. 

The case, which appears to contra- 
dict this fortunate and promising one, 
i« given by Mr Bellingen, assistant- 
surgeon of the Ist foot, and dated 
Trichxnopoly, February 2(>th, 1813. 
On the 23d of that month, he was 
called on to examine the case of a Ser- 
jeant Clarke, aged 39, a tall, robust, 
and resolute man. The circumstances 
are thus described:— 

In attempting to swallow his usual dram, 
previously to his going out yesterday morn- 
ing, be felt a peculiar indescribable reluc- 
tance to the liquid, and could not prevail 
upon hiniself to tnke more than one half 
of it. A^ain, in attempting to wash 
face, j)rcparatnry to evening parade, the 
approach of the wat6r threw him into a 
violent state of agitation, and he was obJi* 
ged to have it removed. Although nw 
distressed with the utmost urgetit thirsty ' 
he cannot be prevailed upon to 
swallowing any ffuid; tlie approaciy aild; 
even the mention of it, ptx^ducing ' 

s^ms of the muscles of the riecklfebtl 
throat, which spasms are preceded a 
peculiar uueasy sensation about the 
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Incu/us cordis, and a kind of sobbing, or 
inclination to sigh, attended also with &e* 
vere pain in the head ; his c) e-balls appear 
turgid, and a degree of furor is depicted 
ill his countenaoce ; fiulse about 110 in 
the nuytite, and rather small ; heat iiatu- 
i^tonguc white and moist ; belly regu- 
lar. 

The surgeon, who was acquainted 
with the cases of Mi- Tyman and Dr 
Shoolbred, immediately opened a larg^ 
orifice in his arm, and took away about 
40 ounces of blood. The patient com- 
plained of excessive languor during 
the operation, but he did not faint. 
The pulse was, after the bleeding, at 
The near approach or agitation 
of any fluid still produced a recurrence 
of the spasms ; but he could now bear 
to look upon water, if held at a dis- 
tance ; he shewed no reluctance at the 
light, or at viewing himself in a mir- 
ror j the pulse rose to upwards of ICX) ; 
the turgidity of the eyeballs was dimi- 
nished. The patient was now visited 
by some other medical men, and it was 
determined to try the effects of the 
bleeding without medicine. The blood 
was drawn at nine ; at eleven he swal- 
lowed some water through a tube fixed 
to an elastic gum bottle ; and express- 
ed great delight in the sensations which 
it gave to his stomacli, but was afraid 
to take any more ; his pulse was at 
84. During the next two hours, he 
had several attacks of tin; spasms, and 
one particularly violent on seeing a 
basin of sago which was offered to him. 
At two o’clock the pulse, which in 
the intervals of the spasms always 
sunk, was no more than 74 ; he had 
one alvine evacuation, and his skin was 
covered with a clammy sweat. At 
four, after seeing a recurrence of the 
spasms, and the horror with which he 
rejected liquids, bleeding was tried 
again ; he struggled so much during 
the operation that the quantity could 
not be exactly ascertained, but it might 
be from 16 to 18 ounces. The pulse 
VOL. VI. PART II. 


at one time fell so low as to be scarce- 
ly discernible near the wrist, and to- 
wards the close he vomited a quantity 
of ropy phlegm, mixed with frothy 
saliva. He continued to struggle vio- 
lently for some time, then fell quiet for 
a few minutes, and expired about a 
quarter before five o’clock. The dis- 
ease had actuallycommenced the morn- 
ing beforj, as he then felt the first 
horror of liquids ; but he had gone 
through his duties as orderly serjeant 
of the company during that day, and 
though he felt thtJ dislike of water 
painful in the evening, did not think 
of applying for assistance till the next 
day. The surgeon, therefore, consi- 
ders that the blood-letting had not a 
timely trial. 

During the rapid progress of the disease, 
no hource of infection occurred to the re- 
collection of the patient ; it was, however, 
immediately after his death, remembered 
l)y several of liis comrades, and particu- 
larly by two of them, corporals Henry and 
Moore, of the same company, that a small 
dog (wlmtii was destroyed us mad about 
iliree weeks ago, and which had previous- 
ly bit two other men of the regiment) was 
in the habit of lick.iig a small sore ou his 
inner ancle, which is hardly yet cicatrised. 
The animal was encouraged in this prac- 
tice by the imTortunate man, under the 
impression of its being useful to the sore. 

Tlic appearance on dissection, about 
four hours after death, did not differ ma- 
terially from what has been observed in 
former cases ; the posterior part of the 
fauces exhibited marks of inflammation, 
and the papillae at tlie root of the toligue 
were uncommonly prominent ; the eso- 
phagus \|^s laid open through its whole 
extent, and in several places shewed slight 
marks of inflammation; thc^e marks be- 
came more conspicuous towards its termi- 
nation in the cardia ; the inner surface of 
the stomach was Jn several places infla- 
med, and ii^wo or three small spots its 
inner coat abVded ; nothing was contain- 
ed in it but J small Quantity of phlegm ; 
the trachma /as also faid open, and in the 
interstices of the cartilaginous rings exhi- 
bited a slight inflammatory redness ; the 
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heart was quite somul. as were all the ab- 
doMu’nal viscera, with the exception of the 
stomach, 'Flic Uiujci taken from hi'< arm 
exhibited no signs of the inHanimatorv 
crust, ctiiil what was l ist ilr.iwn appeared 
iiiiuiuall} dark tnloiired. 

On these cases the first observation 
that occurs the obvious effect of the 
bloocl-ljttinp to diminish the symp- 
toms in both. The admission of air — 
the rndurance of the sight of watei — 
the pleasure felt in swallowing it — 
tlic diminished swelling of the eye, and 
imeasii'e.' s of look, arc all circumstan* 
CCS equally l a-e in the history of the 
disease, mid nppL’rently equally attri- 
butable to the copious emission of 
blood. But it WtiSn perhaps, unfortu- 
nate that in the latter instance the cx- 
pciiment was made so nakedly, la 
Dr ShoolbrccPs statement, the calo- 
mel was tried within three hours after 
the opening of the vein, and its effect 
seems loliavcbeeii produced in copious 
evacuations, for which the system was 
prepared and lowered by the loss of 
blood. The bleeding was o^nly used 
on the fust day, and it is obviously a 
remedy which must have speedy li- 
mits ; but the returning uneasiness, 
the starting, the heat of skin, and 
the burning sensation iti the region of 
the abdomen, all which look too like 
the former symptoms, not to make it 
probable ihat they belong to hydro- 
phobia, appeared to have ow'cd their 
removal to the calomel, and other eva- 
cuating medicines. Tlie case of the 
Serjeant was probably, also, the more 
unfavourable one ; and a mt|h who in- 
dulged his morning drams, and had a 
long standing ulcer, was more likely 
to suffer by this most violent of spas- 
modic diseases, than the abstemious 
pure-blooded Indian./ His disor- 
was almost too rapid /or medicine ; 
It killed him in a day. fet would, we 
iiay hope, be more acAssible in our 
milder climate, and theVrocess emi- 
nently deserves the trial. At all events. 


the last melancholy comfort remains 
to us from the account of the Indian, 
that in those paroxysms wdiich ago- 
nise the bye-standers for the agonies 
of the sufferer, he is probably insensi- 
ble, Vj 

4th, — pAKllCULAHS OF MoREAL’i 
Death. — General Moreau died yes- 
terday. He was in the act of giving 
some opinion on military matters, while 
passing with the Emperor of Russia 
T)(.hiiul u Prussian battery, to which 
two Ficnch ballcrics were au^weniig, 
one in front and ihcotlieriii diiuk, and 
Lord Cathcuit and 8irR Vf ilsoii were 
listciKug to him, when a ball struck 
hi8 thigh uiul almost carried liisleg off, 
passed tiirough his iioise, and shatter- 
ed hib other leg in pi< c et.. He gave a 
deep gioan at first, but immediately 
after the first agony of pain was over, 
he Rp(ike wiili tlicirmost tranquillity, 
and called for a st gar. They bore him 
off the field on a litter made or cos- 
sacks pikes, and carried him to a cot;- 
tage at a short distance, which, how- 
ever, was so much exposed to the fire, 
that they were obliged, after binding 
up his wounds, to move him further 
off to the Emperor’s quarters, where 
one leg was amputated, he smoking 
the whole time. When the surgeon 
iiiforined him that he must deprive him 
of his other, he observed, without shew- 
ing any pain or peevishness, but m the 
calmest manner, that had he known 
that before ‘^his other w'as cut off, he 
should have preferred dying The lit- 
ter on v/hich they had hitherto con- 
veyed him was covered with nothing 
but wet straw and a cloak, drenched 
through with rain, which continued in 
torrents the whole day. They now 
placed more cloaks over him, and laid 
him more comfortably on a good lit- 
ter, in which he was carried to Dip- 
polsdeswalde ; but long before his ar- 
rival there he was soaked throughand 
through. He was brought, however, 
safely to Laun, where he seemed to be 
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jroing on well, till a long conference, 
which took place between h;ni and 
three or four of the .dlicd generals, by 
which he was completely exhausted. 
Soon after tills he b' came extrein'dy 
•^ick,.;; fA hourly g? ew woita*. 'i'liri'iigh 
vvliole of h;s sulTcricgs he bore his 
^ fate with heroism and gs judvur of mmd 
not to be surpaa^ed, and appeared to 
those witii wiiom he conversed to en- 
dure but little pain, frpm his extreme 
composure and calmness. He died af 
six o^clock in the moruing. 

Tl\e following bulletin was shown 
at St James’s Palace : — 

Windsor Casllcy Sept. 4. 

“ His Majesty iias- for sonii.- moiuhtt 
past, appeared gen* rally tranquil and 
comfortable, altliough his disorder re- 
mains undiminished.*' 

The venerable oak, generally known 
by the name of Cybren yr-Ell)], near 
Mannion, in Merionetli, fell lately un- 
der the weight of age. It appears from 
Pennant's Tour, that it must have been 
old even in the days of Owen Glen- 
do wer, wlio hid, iu this tree, the body 
of the Lancastrian Hovvel Sale, near 
4(X) years ago. 

The arch of the new bridge erecting 
over the Dee, near Overton, at thejoint 
expeiice of the counties of Denbigh 
ami Flint, fell down a short tinu ago, 
when about two-thirds turiicd, and the 
trussed centre, which had been erected 
at a cost of 120001. literally crush- 
ed to atoms. As the fall took place 
in the night fortunately no lives were 
lost. 

Bonaparte took exactly 12 years 
to rise to a height, from which 12 
months have been suflicient to preci- 
pitate him. In 1799 he was installed 
first consub; in 1802, appointed con- 
sul for life; in i804, emperor of 
Ffance ; and in 1812, with almost all 
Europe at his feet, he began that de- 
cl#n8ion at Moscow, which, in 1813, 
was completed at Leipsic. 

6th. — R eaping Machink.— T he 


great desideratum in agriculture, a 
re -ping-machit;e for the purpose of 
abridging manual labour, i^ now, we 
appn bend, on the eve of f. 'ing sup- 
plied. On Friday the trial of a ma- 
chine of this description, invented and 
constructed by Mr Smith, from berth- 
shire, tlie s<ime ingenious gei.tu.mau 
who exhibited a similar machine last 
year, was made, lu presence of the Dal- 
keith Fanning Society, and a number 
of strangers, on a field of oats belong- 
ing to the Duke of Buccleuch “ The 
general effect of ihe machine," it has 
beoi remr'irked, “ as appeared in its 
performance of cuitmgdown the corn 
as completely, and laying it as regu- 
larly, as il IS iPLially dt)ne by a manual 
operation with the sickle, shewed that 
the inventor has caught the right prin- 
ciple and has succeeded perfec tly in its 
application, — Even in its present slate, 
the machine approaches to a degiee of 
perfection, winch will soon introduce 
it to use, and make it be cousulered as 
one of the most valuable discov lies, 
and one»of the greatt st public bent- fits, 
of modern rirnts. The machine of last 
year was drawn by one horse ; the ma- 
chine exhibited on Friday was drawn 
by two horses, and went with great 
steadiness, ©n comparing what was 
done by the machine, more than half 
an acre, with anothei field in the ntu«g'h- 
bourhood, cut down with the sickle, 
the stubble left by the fornu r was uni- 
foimerly shmter; and it was, i be- 
lieve, admitted by all preicnt, that the 
corn was laid more rtguLiriy by the 
operaticii of the machine i*ki.i U is 
usually i|one with the hand." Wiicther 
the ingenious inventor shail be lound 
entitled to a large reward offered by 
this Fanfiang Society, we know not ; 
but wc ard^ersiiadcd the spirit which 
proposed scLhandsume a premium will 
not be slol* in ackiiowltdguig Mr 
Smith’s melt and exertions by some 
mark of its/ipprobaiiun. 

7th. — A sheriff's ofBcer, under an 
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execution against the corporation of 
the borough of Sudbury, entered the 
town-hall, and seized and removed their 
property ; consisting of the mayor s 
gown, with other paraphernalia, scales, 
weights, stall stufl', between 200 and 
300 buckets, fire crooks, dec. which, 
it is supposed* will soon be exposed to 
public sale. The levy under this cxc- 
cution is for the amount of* the taxed 
cobts in a tiial, about three years ago, 
betw'cen a Mr Shave and the corpora- 
tion, when a verdict with costs was 
given infavour of the former, establixsh- 
ing Iiis claim to the freedom of the 
borough, which they disputed. 

8th. — Fall of Si Seuaj^tian. — 
The fortress and city of St Sebastian 
surrendered to the daring attacks and 
resistless bravery of the troops under 
the command of our gallant country- 
man, General Sir Thomas Graham, on 
the 31 bt of last month. 

The last accounts irom the Marquis 
Wellington represent the army under 
his command as more healthy^than he 
had ever know'll it in the field. Fifteen 
hundred Portuguese and 800 British 
soldier.^ within the last week had re- 
joined their regiments from hospitals in 

the rear. His lordship concludes 

w'ith these w'ords, “ indeed I may say 
there is no sickness in the array.'* 

On Sunday afternoon, as a Mr Cod- 
rington niid Mr J. Wyatt were on their 
journey to London, in a chariot and 
four, about three miles below Marlbo- 
rough, they were met by a return 
chaise. A gentleman riding ni young 
horse at the same time passingjbetween 
the two carriages, his horse being un- 
manageable, run against the chariot, 
and when he fell, the wheel jg^ing over 
him, overturned it ; Ii^r C. /received no 
injury, but Mr Wyatt’s ^ead coming 
with great violence again^;: the side of 
the carriage or handle of '^he door, his 
skull was fractured, whicL caused his 
dead). An inquest was taken on the 


body on Monday morning, and a ver- 
dict returned by the jury — Accidental 
Death, 

On Saturday last, a melancholy ac- 
cident happened at Hitcham, ';n Suf-. 
folk. As Mr itobert Snelling, farn-.n 
of the above place, and an intimate^ 
friend, were shooting, the gun of the 
latter accidentally went off, and shot 
Mr biiclling in the leg, which was so 
uiiich shattered, that amputation was 
immediately required, but he died with- 
in an hour after the operation. By an 
inquisition taken before the coroner, 
on Monday last, it appeared that Mr 
Snclling's friend was walking behind 
liim, having his gun under his arm with 
the mouth downwards, when Mr S. 
suddenly turning round, his leg touch- 
ed the gun, which went off, and the 
above consequences ensued. — Verdict, 
Accidental Death, 

A KEMAKKAIiLE ClRClJMSTANCE. 
— On Tuesday, a coroner's inquest 
was taken on tlic body of Daniel 
Poole, of Pill. — it appeared that the 
deceased, was found dead on Sunday 
morning last, in a field on the north 
side of the parish of Wraxall ; and 
that when he died, he was in the act 
of killing a sheep which he had just 
stolen. In his right hand was a bloody 
knife, and his clothes and body were 
every where soiled with gore and dirt. 
Near him lay his gun, discharged ; 
and at a short distance* a wounded 
sheep, which had evidently been shot 
at, and had a slight wound under the 
car. Poole was perfectly lifeless, very 
black in the face, and altogether a hor- 
rible spectacle. In a ditch was con- 
cealed a sack, which being searched, 
was found to contain the c;ircase of an- 
other sheep, paunched, skinned, clean- 
ed, and cut up ; whilst a patch of ufjw- 
ly-turned-up earth marked the spot 
where the skin and offals were buried. 
Verdict— ZJiVr/ by the Vmtation' of 
Gody in the act of Felony ! 
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9th. — A very melancholy event took 
place, at one o’clock on Monday after- 
noon, on the Clyde, midway between 
Dunoon and the Clough light- house. 
— As the ferry-boat between tiiesc 
^aco? Ovas conveying several passen- 
gers, and about .'JO head of black cattle, 
across the river from Dunoon, its sails 
suddenly gave way, and, filling with 
water, it instantly went down. Of the 
passengers, two only were saved ; and 
the six described as follows were* 
drowned : — Mr J. Steele, writer, Glas- 
gow ; Mrs Diincan Ferguson, near 
Dunoon ; Duncan Black, boatman ; 
a servant girl of Mr Harkncs.s, Lesk- 
indrosk ; and a young man and wo- 
man, lately married, belonging to Du- 
noon. One of tlie men saved got hold 
of a plank, an I the other supported 
himself by means of a cow, until taken 
lip by the boats which went out to 
their assistance.— Tlicrc was a heavy 
sea, accompanied by a squall, at the 
time tlie boat sunk. 

At Cornehill, on the water of Milk, 
a hen and a partridge laid their eggs 
near to one another, in the garden of 
Mr Little, farmer, there, — The hen 
was observed to sit on the eggs of the 
partridge, and the partridge on those 
of the hen. When the young ones 
came out, the chickens ran off with 
the partridge ; some two or three days 
after the herd boy caught two of them, 
which appeared as wild as partridges 
are naturally ; but the most wonder- 
ful part of the fact is, that the young 
partridges continue to follow the hen 
with the same constancy and tameness 
as is natural to young chickens. 

The Empeuou Alexander. — Ri- 
ding one day before his attendants, on 
the bank olfthe little river Wilna, and 
not f»r-rfom the town of that name, 
ii^Xithnania, his majesty perceived se- 
veral persons dragging something out 
©fcthe water, which proved to be the 
body of a man, apparently lifeless. 


Having directed the boors around him 
to convey the body to a bank, he pro- 
ceeded, with his own hands, to assist in 
taking the wet clothes from the appa- 
rent corpse, and to rub hi;, temples, 
wrists, 5fc. for a considerable time, but 
without any visible effect. While thus 
occupied, his majesty was joined by the 
gentlemen of his suit, among whom 
was an English surgeon in the empe- 
ror’s service, who, proposing to bleed 
the patient, his majesty held and rub- 
bed Ills arm, rendering also every other 
assistance in his power. This attempt 
failing, they continued to employ all 
other means they could devise, until 
more tlian three hours were expired, 
when the surgeon declared it to be a 
hopeless case. His majesty, however, 
not yet satisfied, desired that the at- 
tempt to let blood might be repeated, 
which was accordingly done, the em- 
peror and his noble attendants making 
a last effort in rubbing, &c. when they 
had at length the satisfaction to beliold 
the blood make its appearance, accom- 
panied by a slight groan. His majes- 
ty’s emotions were so ardent, that in 
the plenitude of his joy, he exclaimed, 

This is the brightest day of my life,’* 
and the tears, which instantaneously 
glistened in h‘A eyes, indicated the sin- 
cerity of his exclamation. 

This favourable appearance occa- 
sioned them to redouble their exertions, 
which were finally crowned with suc- 
cess. When the surgeon was looking 
about for something to stop the blood 
and tic up the arm with, the emperor 
took oui his handkerchief, tore it in 
pieces, found up the poor fellow’s arm 
with it, I and remained till he saw him 
quite rcMvered, and proper care taken 
of him. ^^is majesty concluded this 
act of beiiJyolence, by ordering the re- 
stored peaShnt a sum of money, and 
otherwise providing for him and his 
family. j 

MfiTHo/oF PBESERVINQ EgGS. — 
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In March, put about half a pound of 
quick l)rrr a stone or earthen pot, 
and adti a gallon of cold water. Next 
day, fdl tlie pot with tiew' eggs, tie a 
paper o\er it, and put the pot in a cool 
place The eggs will be as good the 
follow'lng Christ n. as as at first. 

L'3th. - Dt’iii/.v.-Oii Sanirdayeven 
ing, about stven o’clock, Mr Patrick 
Gouiding and his wife wt‘ie walking 
on the south circular road, towards 
Camden-srreet, when they were called 
on to stop by an armed foi-tpad, who 
instantly presented a pistol to Mr 
Gould mg’s breast, and shot him dead. 
The footpad ran (»ff directly ; the alarm 
W'as as instantaneous, and the fellow 
was pursued and taken by some gen 
tlenicn who were enjoying; the fineness 
of the I voi.ing in th.it neighbourhood. 
Th*' n-aii, It appears, is a (3eserter from 
the 2[i<[ dragvKuis, and was armed with 
a CHS( of pistols bcloi'ging to that regi- 
ment ; hj;> n.une is Erancls Tuile, and 
he IS from Drf gheda. On liis exami- 
ner lon, he said lie did not ^tend to 
fire t‘.e pistol, but that it went off by 
acc'il- ni , t‘M<ugb his object was to lob. 

Mlh. — Tlie Carmarthen Journal 
gives tr.e following statement, respect- 
ing a most iionibh par;;icide, 

“ It is our painful task this week 
to record one of the most atrocious and 
unnatural murders that ever stained the 
criminal annals of this or any other 
country. The following particulars 
have btv n stated to us by a friend as 
accurate — Richard Glover, a pot- 
ter, about seventy years oLage, his 
wife, neatly tif the same agc,hnd their 
son, William, aged forty, li|fed toge- 
ther in a small cottage, at Ryvyblue, in 
Monmouthshire, near thcyO^harnpikc- 
road leading from NJerihy--Tydiil to 
Abergavenny. On the mining of Fri- 
day the 3d inst. the latte/, horrible to 
relate, ‘tarted from his swo, and, seiz- 
. iug a tram cart axletrec, kHed his aged 
father, by repeated blow’s with the 


same on his head : which being done, 
he diopatclicd his mother also, and af- 
tcrwaids repaired to the house of his 
sister at the distance of about a mile. 
On his arrival tlicre, he pro-jnoscd tf'* 
liquidate a debt lie owed her liuV^ac’ 1, 
a.'id produced three guineas in golo 
which creating both surprise and anxie- 
ty in the hu-band and wife, they of 
course questioned him as to the source 
a from whence he had procured the same- 
This shortly produced a full confession 
of his guilt, and an acknowledgment 
at the same time of his having taken 
the cash from his mother’s pocket. 
He was immediatJy secured, and on 
the neif'hbours entering the house of 
hismuidt red pa' cuts, a scene tf)O jhock- 
iiigto desciibc picscnteditbelf to them ; 
the old man weltering in his blood on 
the fiosr, and his wile neaily expiring 
on the bed. Medical as.'ibtaiue was 
immediately called in, but was of no 
avail. The coroner's jiiiy having sat 
Oil the bodies, a verdict of wilful mur- 
der was found against the prisoner, 
who ^mII take his tiial at llic next as- 
s zes for the county of Monmouth. 
He, like too many ef our niodern cri- 
niinali^, attributed this most sanguinary 
and revolting act to a sudden and irre- 
sistible impulse, produced by a dieam 
that the devil Ird appctired to him, 
and commanded him to perpetrate the 
same ” 

Three brcihers of the name of Quail, 
of a respectable family in the neigh- 
bourhood of Downpatrick, wlio had 
each adjoining town-parks, had great 
altercations about the damage done by 
some of their cattle on the corn- field 
of theelucst brother; when much auger 
and a violent scuffle took*^;.^3cc. The el- 
dest Mr Quail was opposed the two 
younger brothers, and fell in tlu^ scuffle. 
He arterwaids went homew'ards ; but s 
finding himself unwell, got into a house { 
in the skirts of thetowm, where hc.Iay 
down on a bcd> and soon after died- 
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A coroner's inquest brought in a ver- 
dict that* he died from excess of pas- 
sion. 

This day, Major Hare arrived at 
the office of LarJ Bathurst with dis- 
\?A- ;hcs from Lord Wellington, coii- 
i^taining an account of the capturq of 
^ the town of St Sebastian by storm, 
on the Slst uit. and of the defeat of 
Souk, in a senes of attacks made by 
him on the allied positions, in front of 
the Bidassoa, for the purpose of re- 
lieving it. 

'riie Park and Tower guns were 
fired to announce this important intel- 
ligence ; and the following bulletin 
sent to the Lord Mayor : — 

“ Downing IKh Sept. 

18113, i o clock 

“ Lord Bathurst presenfs Ids compli- 
ments to the Lord .Mayor, and has the 
honour of aequantlin; liini, that Major 
Hare has arrived with dispatches from 
the Mu’Cjuis of WeJIin^rfon, ilated Lezaca, 
the 2d of iSepfcinber, announomg ifiat the 
tf)vvn in' St Scl)astian tikeo hy storm 
on the ;3Jsl ult. On tlie inon'ing of tint 
day, the enemy’s army the Bai i>- 

soa river, witli i view of rclieviwg tiie place, 
but were repulsed in ail th^ir attempts to 
force the posuions of the allies, and retreat- 
ed witfi very cnnsuieral'le loss, on the 
evening of that day. The principal attacks 
of the enemy were directed against the 
Spanish army, who repeatedly /epiilscd 
them, and conducted themselves in a man- 
ner to merit the highest cuconiiuais of 
Lord Wellington. ^ 

“ 'I'he British loss durSig the siege was 
about 1600 men killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing ; that of the allies 700. 

“ The British loss in the operations 
was about 400 killed, wounded, and miss 
ing ; that of the allies 2200. 

15th. — A whale of an enormous size 


was tow«l.^lolig8ide of a South* Sea 
whaler^lying at the Mother-bank, 
Pr'-sC^pfiouth, where it was cut up in 
|6ne,£sual manner for obtaining the 
/Ijtn ^8t quantity of oil. This fish was 
^\1Slseived, on the preceding Friday, 
following a shoal of small fish through 
the Needles passage, where it soon 


found itself on a shingle bank, with 
the tide ebbing ; and, cons, quently, 
notwithstanding the most violent exer- 
tions to get off, remained an easy prize 
to several fishermen. The supposed 
value is 5001. A similar occurrence 
never happened before within the Isle 
of Wight. 

YaHMOUTH GtNEIlAL SesSIOXS. — 
J. Boult ^annah, aged 70, was tried 
for the wilful murder of Elizabeth his 
wife, hy strangling her, on the I'fth of 
April last. Mr W. Taylor and Mr 
Costerton, surgeons, deposed, that, on 
the 15th of April, they examined the 
body of Elizabeth Hannah, and that 
they believed lier death was occasioned 
by strangulaiian liy the hand, or by 
the application of a piece of rope round 
the neck. 

Elizabeth Betts deposed, that she 
rented a room of the [iri oner, directly 
over throne in which the prisoner and. 
the deceased livc'd ; that on the morn- 
ing ol the 15tli d.iy of April she was 
alanned, about three o'clock, with a 
dreadffil cry of murder ; she went 
down stairs (at the bottom of which 
is a door that leads into the prisoner's 
room), and called out, “ You old 
rogue, you arc murdering your wife 
she heard Elizabeth Hannah say, For 
God's sake come in, for my husband 
is murdering me but witness know- 
ing the violence of the prisoner's tem- 
per, was afraid, and said she dare not 
go in, but went up stairs to dress her- 
self with a view of procuring assist- 
ance ; she went out and told a neigh- 
bour df the name of Thomson, that 
Hannih and his wife were quarrelling, 
and wlis going to the watch-house to 
procule some assistance ; she, how- 
ever, da not succeed, the watch being 
off diitA on Jier return, her children 
were cryXig and out of bed, which 
obliged hit to remain with them ; she 
called oujrfrequently for the prisoner 
to come 6ut of hU room, or he would 
be the death of his wife j she hear .t 
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the cries of the deceased about a quar- 
ter of an hour after her return from 
the watch-house ; she distinctly heard 
three heavy groans, after which all was 
silent, and she went to bed ; she got 
up about six o*clock, and did not leave 
the door of the prisoner till it was 
opened by the constable. 

James Stc^y, a constable, deposed, 
that he broke open the dqor of the 
house in which the murder was com- 
mitted, and entered the room with se- 
veral neighbours, when he saw Eliza- 
beth Hannah lying on the bed, dead, 
with her arms by her side, as if laid 
out, and the bed-clothes covered 
smoothly over her ; the bed-clothes 
were removed, and he saw the decea- 
sed had apparently a bruise on the 
front of her neck ; he saw the prisoner 
sitting near the bed side, smoking a 
pipe, and looking at the bed. He said 
to him, Why, John, surely you have 
murdered your wife to which he re- 
plied, “ She was always quarrelluig 
with me witness said there were 
other means of getting rid of her than 
killing her. The prisoner made no 
reply. 


The prisoner made no defence, and 
the Jury brought in their verdict Guil~ 
ty. The trial lasted five hours, during 
w’hich the prisoner, who was represent- 
ed of a most ungovernable temper, re- 
mained entirely unmoved. He behaved 
likewise with the same brutal insensi- 
bility at the place of execution on 
Monday. On ascending the gallows, 
he confessed, “ That be was the mur- 
derer of his wile, by strangl/ng her 
with his hands, and not with a tope, as 
had been stated : he said they liid lived 
a very uncomfortable life fo(* many 
years past, owing to his w’i'e giving 
her company to other men, / /hi<m was 
the cause of lus committing the mur- 
der The instant before pcing turn- 
ed off, he particularly requested to see 
his daughter, when he was liiformed it 


was not possible, as she was confined 
in Bedlam ; he also desirerl tue gaoler 
to look under the step of the cell, and 
he would there find four shillings and 
sixpence He had, previously to his 
trial, disposed, by will, of some4l*4fthj 
pr 9 perty, the joint savings of himselt 
and his wife. A signal was then given, 
and the unhappy man was immediately 
launched into eternity. The body, af- 
ter hanging the usual time, was de- 
/ivcred to the surgeons for dissection. 
The gaoler, on his return, found the 
money, as described, in the cell. 

18th* — Old Bailkv Sfssion.s.— • 
J. Denton was indicted for tht* mur- 
der of C Denton. — Isaac Piittiford 
deposed, that he was acquainted with 
the deceased; and on the l‘^th of June 
was in her room at IV wv. The prisoner 
soon after came in He brought some- 
thing in a bottle, and set it on the 
table. Witness and Mrs Denton drank 
some gin together. While she was iu 
the corner, near the clock, the prisoner 
looked stedfastly at her. He then 
rushed against her — she screamed, and 
the blood spouted out into the corner. 
He then saw a knife drawn from 
her in the prisoner's hand She ran 
screaming, and witness secured the pri- 
soner.^ — Deceased lived a month after. 

Mary Anne Denton, daughter of 
the deceased, deposed, that the pri- 
soner and her mother had been very 
intimate. In ;>hc morning of the 13th 
he was at her mother's. He came 
again in the evening, and offered a bot- 
tle to her mother, but she refused to 
take it. Her mother then gave last 
witness some gin, but Denton got 
none. Prisoner then said something 
to her mother, wdio told hutjj Jo go out 
of the house, for he was a disgrace to 
his sex. Her mother went to 
the clock, and Denton jumped 
said, “ Am I a disgrace to my 
The deceased said, Yes, you 
JohnJ’j— He immediately rad at her 
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motlier, and witness saw him draw the 
knife out* of her arm. She ran out 
screamiiit^. The ilcceased and Dc'nton 
had some difference in the early part 
of the day, because he had struck a 
named Wri^lit. The dccea- 
lf6d ordeied him to leave her houje, 
^ and he struck her on the arm, and 
went away. 

Cross examinriL — The deceased was 
a widow, and her hiisl)Hiid s name was 
John 1) mton also. He died at sea. 
She did not know that it had been set- 
tled between the deceavSed and the pri- 
soner thal they should live logether as 
man and wife, that her mother might 
still enjoy her pension as a sailor^s wi- 
dow. 

J. Douhleday apprehended the pri- 
soner at hii Sister’s, and found the 
knife there. It was bloody, — Wit- 
ness asked why ho had done the rash 
act ; he answered, ‘‘ it was love.” 

Mr Beal, a surgeon, said, the wound 
had nearly divided the arteries of the 
arm ; it morlihed, and slie died in con* 
sequence. Witness was called in after 
another surgeon, and found’ the pri- 
soner with a slight wound iu his side, 
which he had inflicted on himself. 

Ellen Starley, his sister, with whom 
he lived, said, he was frequently so 
outrageous, that she was obliged to 
hide the knives from him. On the 
morning in question, he struck the 
witness. Mrs Denton 4 'ame in, and 
bade him beat her more till she (tn^ 
witness) gave him money, — The de- 
ceased iiad frequently taken him out 
of witness’s liouse to go home and sleep 
with her. He was so fond of the de- 
ceased, that he ieglected his business 
after he h/^A JiJiiA in league with her. 
On the of December she went to 
niJU'-k'ffp; she was not twenty minutes 
^ine,|rnd when she returned, she found 
ijjii Aspended to her bed by an old 
of hers. — She cut him down. 
After a few mirutes consideration, 


the jury returned a verdict of Guilty ; 
and the recorder passed sentence on 
him, to be hanged on Monday next, 
and his body to be dissected. 

He remained quite unaltered during 
the whole time. — Executed. 

T. Moon was indicted for the wilful 
murder of J. Larman, by shooting him 
with a carbine. 

C. Gre;^ was working with the de-* 
ceased in a field near Finchicy-com- 
mon. Witness heard the report of a 
gun, and Larmaii feJI. Witness saw 
two soldiers dressed in blue, with a gnu 
each. — He ran to Whetstone, and iu 
going passed the two soldiers ; the pri- 
soner was one. — When he stopped at 
Whetstone, the prisoner’s gun appear- 
ed to have been fired off, all the rest 
were loaded. 

Hester Scutchins saw some soldiers, 
with deserters, going over Finchley- 
common, a d two more soldiers follow- 
ing, about a quarter of a mile behind. 
She saw one of these put his piece to 
hivS shoulder, and take two or three 
steps brfore he fired. He appeared to 
her to be taking aim at that part of the 
field where some boys were. When 
she got to the field, she found the boy 
Larmari dead, the ball having passed 
through him.* 

J Satchway took him into custody, 
and his carbine had evidently been re- 
cently fired off. 

Mr Justice Dampier said, the charge 
of murder could not be supported, 
there neither being malice proved nor 
implied ! — Guilty of Marmaughter, 

Prague^ August l&h — The Em- 
peror c| Russia arrived here yester- 
day cvming, at eight o’clock. On 
the firsmntimation of this monarch’s 
approacIA the Emperor of Aus- 
tria wentVo nxret him. Both mo- 
narchs met bnderthe city gate, got out 
of their coaches, and embraced each 
other with greatest affection, amidst 
the acclamations of au innumerable 
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concourse of people. The streets 
through which their majesties drove 
to go to the palace in the Hradesclun, 
were voluntarily illuminated by the in- 
habitants. The Emperor ot Austria 
accompanied the Emperor Alexander 
into the apartments prepared for him, 
where their majesties remained half an 
hour together. Soon afterwards the 
Emperor of Russia paid a. visit to the 
Emperor Francis ; after which, their 
majesties and their Royal Highnesses 
the Grand Princesses supped together 
in the Emperor of Auatria’a apart- 
ment. 

20th. — Banff. — On Saturday the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Fife, Lord 
Lieutenant ot this county, arrived at 
DutF-hoiise, after an absence of eight 
years, during part of which tiu.e ho lias 
been in Spain, where he repeatedly 
bled, in the glorious cause of tlie liber- 
ty and independence of the penin.uil'i. 
On his lordship^s approach from DoL 
gaty Castle, accompanied by his bro- 
ther, General Duff, he was met by the 
magistrates, most of the pnn’*ciphl in- 
habitants of Banff, and the incot pora- 
ted trades in a body, as well as by all 
the inhabitants of Macduff, and tiom 
the surrounding hills. As soon as his 
lordship's carnage appeared, a salute 
was fired from the battery, and all the 
bells of Banff and Macduff rang a mer- 
ry peal. His lordship was met at 
Duff-house by General Sir James Duff, 
and a party of his friends. In the 
evening there were illuminations, and 
immense bonfires flamed in every street, 
and upon the summit of thehiF of Mac 
duff there was one of such Extraordi- 
nary size and brilliancy as cc^tnplctely 
illuminated the whole roa^irom the 
bridge of Banff to Ma^uff. Kis 
lordship visited both tovps, and was 
received by all ranks with the most 
enthusiastic joy, and to all he shewed 
that condescension and \ffability for 
which he is so particularly distinguish- 
ed; in short, seldom has any event 


called forth more general joy, than 
the ai rival of this justly popular no- 
bleman. 

22d — A most atrocious murder 
was committed at Portsmouth, about 
four o'clock ill the afternoon ? 
particulars are briefly as follow ; — 
A w^alerman, named George Brothers, 
was plied by three persons to take 
them to Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, 

^ ot which he agreed, and set sad for 
that purpose ; but before th.'y had 
started more than five minutes, a scuf- 
fle was observed in the boat, and the 
waterman thrown overboard <; he was 
soon after peked up, covered with 
stabs and cuts, and (]\ute dead. An 
alarm being given, the wheny was 
followed by a bo»t from the Ouitaur, 
and several other ho -.ts. J’le* Lieute- 
nant of the CiM.iur’s boat, finding 
that they -.iReSy ga.ncd o:. tlie wrier- 
ry, put two men rito i acb (d two other 
v/herrii f-, v lo'cli were al-.o in oliase, 
coi'ceiving the rn moot hk^dy to succeed 
in the pur.iui', ami tic- rtcuit piovod 
he V. as perf»‘ctiy coireet ; for, just at 
sunset, they ran ilie herry aio .g-idc, 
though going at tlic rate of ten mile* 
an hour, and secured the three men, 
l)iit not till after a desperate icsistance. 
They were landed amidst the execi'a- 
tions of ail almost iingoverrable jiopu- 
lacc, and examined at the Town blall, 
when they acknowledged themselves 
to be prisorun-9 of war, ami to liave es- 
caped from Forton prison, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon. It appears 
that they had been enabled, from sell- 
ing toys, to purchase entire new 
clothes, by which they eluded the 
guards at the gate. ^ brothers has left 
a wife and two child i^'»vAyfl the shock 
of his untimely end ©ccasior^^d her to 
give a premature birth to a tbydir^. 

Tlie Hants Courier conmiu^iicai^s 
the following additional particulto „ 
Three French prisoners, Francoislte- 
lif, xlcan Marie Dan/e, and Daniel Du 
Verge, having effected their escape 
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from Forton depot, engaged the wherry 
of the above-naiii. d George Brothers 
to take them to Hyde ; when oft the 
Block hou'jr, (according ‘o thf'ir own 
assertions) they proposed ro ih ’ boat- 
to take themtv) Fi Mice, 

^mple reward, and libeity to retvirii 
^ imrtjediately ; but he, not to be cor- 
rupted by promises or revvard, resisted 
their proposirion, and in conseepunce 
they dlabbui liim in sixteen plaeeSj 
(thrceof which were mort^d), and th*-ew 
him overboard, ddic I'Venchmen im- 
mediately directed their course to sea, 
and were promptly p'OTiUi d by several 
wherries, iii one of which vvrre Lieut. 
Sullock and three seamen ot the Cen- 
taur, at anchor at Spithcad. In con- 
sefjuence of a heavy swell, and bad 
management, the Frenchmen wei e over 
taken :,FtcT a run of about miles; 
one ol tlie mi ll belonging to tlie Cen- 
taur leajied min the wherry among the 
Frenchmen uIoik', when at the flistancc 
of several feet, armed v iih nothing but 
the fitrctcher, with whitli he knocked 
one of thorn down : tluy then surren- 
dered. ddiey weic taken on boaid 
theCentanr h>r ilie niglit, and on being 
searched, .i Lrge sum of monty was 
found about them in diver, and three 
knives ; one of them was very bloody ; 
and on 'i hn.->day morning they were 
delivered into the hands of the civil 
power, and land- il at the Sahy port. 
They were taken to the^iorough gaol, 
whcretlu y were again examiic'd. 'Fhey 
confessed that Brothers was killed by 
two of them, but tfiat the third was 
no further concerned than in lending 
his knife to the other when the water- 
man resisted thriln. More money was 
here takev»,*6'Y«n them, one having ac- 
tually gr/icealed in his pantaloons under 

g ts thirty-three 5i. (id. pieces. 

ars, that by the manufacture of 
ys, See. the prisoners accumu- 
lufficicnt sum of money to pro- 
eure a suit of genteel clothes each. 


(besides the sums taken from their 
person'^,) d’-essed in which they ming- 
led wMth the crowdof vKsitors that were 
waiking in the depot, eluding, by tlieir 
metamorphosed appearance, the vigi- 
lance of the turnkeys and military sen- 
tini. Is. 

25rh Covknt-G \RDEN Thea- 

tre. — A successful dehut wa^ made 
at this TliHfdtre on Thursday night.— 
The serious opera of “ Artnxerxesy* 
compressed into twm acts, was perform- 
ed for the purpose of bringing for- 
ward Miss Stevens, a pupil of Mr 
I'hnmas Welch, in the character of 
Madanc, Her voice possesses the 
richejt and most affecting power, and 
she sings and acts with graceful sim- 
plicity. Miss Stevens has a full, but 
elegant form, an easy and dignified de- 
portment, and her expression has the 
diffidence of sensibility. In the com- 
mencement, thongi) encouraged by the 
warine<»t welcome, she could not suf- 
ficiently exert herself fairly to display 
her talents, but she acquired strength 
as slie proceeded, and in the exquisite 
airs, “ Ij ()^er the cruel tyrant Love^^ 
and “ Let not rage thy (mom firings* 
she shewed the punst and must clas- 
sical taste ; wliile in “ The Sfddicr 
tired^^* she displayed the powers of 
her execution. She was encored with 
an universal voice, and indeed some- 
wiiat cruelly in the last instance, where 
it required so much exertion ; but she 
went through it with unabated energy, 
and without being fiat in a single note. 
— We sincerely congratulate the Tliea- 
tre and j:hepublic on this most splendid 
acquisilon to their musical entertain- 
ment. I 

27ih\;-When the last packet from 
Gottcnl^rgh sailed, a dreadful fire, 
which had consumed a part of the 
town, was ‘still raging there. It broke 
out on Sunday seVu.night, and a great 
quantity o,f merchandize and other va- 
luable property had been coasamed. 
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About 200 houses, principally of wood, 
bad been burnt down before Monday 
evening, when the packet left the har 
hour. Some warehouses, with grain, 
leather, and colonial produce, became 
a prey to the flames before the proper- 
ty could be saved. 

28th. — Another of those dreadful 
calamities, the blasting of a coal-mine, 
occurred at the Hall pit, at Fatfield, 
in the parish of Chester- le- street. 
Upwards of thirty men and boys were 
killed. 

29th. — S h A DWELL.— An investiga* 
tion at the above oflice into a danger- 
ous riot among the Chinese Lascars, 
in which three men were killed, and 
about seventeen wounded, terminated 
this day with the commitment of some 
of the ringleaders. The following is 
an abstract of the most material evi- 
dence : — 

Abraham Gola, superintendant of 
natives of India, stated, that in a place 
called King David’s Fort, there are 
about 500 Chinese in the barracks be- 
longing to the East India c^unpany. 
Of these there are two sects, one call- 
ed the Chenies, the other the Chin 
Choo. On visiting their bariacks, about 
eight o'clock on the morning of the 
I3th inst. he found them in a state of 
hostility ; one sect fighting the other 
with knives and implements of every 
description. He immediately directed 
the gates to be shut to prevent the 
offenders from escaping. He then sent 
for and procured the assistance of se- 
veral of the police officers, on seeing 
whom approach, the contest ip a great 
measure subsided. The offirers im- 
mediately proceeded to disarnf them of 
their weapons, which, by tliis tfne, they 
attempted to conceal. On^;^earcbing 
their chests and ham;nock>, all tlieir 
knives, &c. were taken ;iwa^. One 
man was found dead, with his bowels 
Wpped open. Seven were carried to 
the London Hospital, severely wound- 


ed ; two of whom are since dead. The 
Chenies overcame the Cfiin Choo by 
superiority of numbers. The witness 
was informed that a cutler on Tower- 
hill was employed to make instruments 
for the Chinese. He found his name 
was Cramer: he acknowledged 
he*had recently sold two sets v)t large 
knives to them, and had been commis- 
sioned to make them a further supply, 
which his workmen were then execu- 
ting. These the witness saw : they 
were large knives, with wootlce. han- 
dles, the blade about the iyizc of a com- 
mon cutlass. Cramer being apprised 
of their intended use, promised they 
should not be delivered. Several of the 
Lascars were afterwards stoj)ped at 
the Barrack-gate, in the act of bring, 
ing such instruments with them , winch 
they delivered up, not without some 
struggle, and an attempt to use them 
against the officers for making tlie 
seizure. 

The origin of this affair appears to 
be thus, by the evidence of the par- 
ties ; — A Chenies being at play with 
a Chin Choo, they quarrelled about 
Is. 6d. which one had lost and rcfvssed 
to pay ; they came to blows, and on 
a subsequent day they renewed the 
combat with knives. Too Sugar, a Chin 
Choo, now' in the hospital, is alleged 
to have begun the contest, by calling 
to bis sect to come and fight the Clie- 
nics. Hence it appears each sect caught 
the contagion of quarrel from these two, 
when the rencounter became general. 

Of those in custody, three have been 
discharged for want of evidence. The 
following arc to take their trial, viz. 
Appui, Appong, Chong, and Pen 

Ar,RJCU\TURAfl 

England. The new' arc 

found to rise well and fine qua- 

lity, and the increased number 
thrashing machines have throwifi:? 
quantities on the markets, occasion* 
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ing a considerable reduction of prices, 
which the foreign imports will, for 
some time, assist in keeping down. 
The oat haivest is closed in the Fens, 

f Tordiiig the largest general produce 
been known for many years, 
he barley crops are expected to turn 
^out finer in sample than large in quan- 
tity, not exceeding an average crop. 
The northern counties arc late with 
their beans, which, however, prove, 
abundant. All tbc accounts from the 
principal corn districts of Scotland 
the produce of all kinds of grain 
to be l?l?ge, and to have been early and 
well harvested. Clover seed is likely 
to be a pretty general crop, except up- 
on light soils, where llie continuance 
of dry weather has proved injurious to 
it. The turnip counties have abun- 
dance of free-gi owing food, 'ilie hop 
plantations of Kent, Sussex, and Farn- 
ham, have liagged a much larger weight 
than was looked for ; but those of 
Worcestershire and Herefordshire have 
not yielded half a crop, and where the 
cyder produce has also partially failed. 
The cattle markets in the midland 
counties have had large shows of lean 
stock, but the prices are still kept 
high from the prospect of abundant 
seed in lot nips and coleseed. Smith 
field has been well supplied through 
the month with prime mutton, beef, 
and veal, on lower terms. In the wool 
markets there has been little or no va- 
riation since our last report. 

Lo'j HiAN. — There is no manner of 
doubt that this lias been tbc best Sep- 
tember month within remembrance, as 
it has been dry from the beginning un- 
til the end, with(/ut any untoward cir- 
cumstance, to or retard the im- 

portant i/ork of harvest, which is near- 
, ly filliped in this district, and in the 
best ^ssible condition. — The ears are 
the quality fine, and of bright 
” cbjfo\irs. There will be more benefit 
received from fodder this season, than 
lor many bygone, being so early and 


well preserved. Considerable quanti- 
ties of w'heat are already sown in ex- 
cellent order, and in many instances ap- 
pears in full braird above ground. 
Grain markets, which gradually decli- 
ned last month, have rallied a little 
again, particularly barley, in the pros- 
pect of early distillAion from grain. 
The old crop being mostly exliausted, 
causes a greater demand on the new 
for present consumption ; and there 
being food for cattle in the fields for 
some time to come, the farmer is the 
less anxious to thrash much at present, 
being busy with the wheat seed.— 
Lean cattle is in demand for winter 
feeding, while the butcher markets 
continue to be fully supplied. 

Harvest commenced about the mid- 
dle of August in the lower districts, 
and, by the beginning of the month, 
became general throughout the coun- 
try. As the weather has been parti- 
cularly favourable, thrre not having 
been more than two or tlirec days at 
most, when the reaping was interrupt- 
ed by stiowers, the important opera- 
tions of the season have been carried 
on with a degree of regularity and 
dispatch rarely experienced in this va- 
riable climate 5 of course the shearing 
may now be said to be about finished, 
the only exceptions being in some ex- 
posed situations in the higher district 
of the county, and even there the 
greater part of the white crops is al- 
ready in the stack-yard ; while, along 
the lower district, the only thing in the 
fields consists almost entirely of beans 
and pea!|e, all the wheat, barley, and 
early oars, having been secured some 
time sinle in the finest condition, and 
withoutVhe smallest loss either from 
wind or ra^n. Whea', barley, and oats, 
are found to yieW well in the barn, and 
the grain of superior quality ; the first 
samples of wheat already weighing 
about 16 stones, and the barley above 
19 stones, per boll, of 161 b. to the 
stone, and best potatoe oats yield at 
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the mill 18 and 19 pecks of meal, per 
boll. There Inis been no trial of the 
pease or beans a yet ; but, from their 
excellent appearance on the fields, they 
are generally expected to be fur above 
an average crop. Indeed, from the 
great bulk of the stack yards, taken 
with the above circmnstancein there 
can be no tloubt of tiie general crop 
being above an average of ordinary sea- 
«ons. As the summer fallows are in 
the highest condition, many indivi- 
duals are busy with the wheat seed ; 
•onie farmers have already got all sown, 
except what lliey intend after pease or 
beans *, but rain would be desirable, 
nay almo‘^t necessary, before that can 
be actc.mpllsbed, which Is rather an un- 
common circumstance in this country. 
The grain marketvS have been well sup- 
plied during the harvest, the quantity 
of old being sufficient for the demand, 
till the new grain is fit for being car- 
ried to market. New wheat in good 
condition has sold readily at from 40s. 
to 46s. per boll. Barley likewise sella 
freely, at from bSs. to 4!2s. per boll; 
the brewers having no stock on hand, 
causes that grain to be eagerly enqui- 
red after for the purpose of malting. 
Oats have hitherto been sold compara- 
tively lower than the farmer articles, 
but as it is now certain that the distil- 
lers will be allowed to use grain during 
the ensuing winter, it is expected that 
that grain may be brought something 
nearer to the prices of barley. Shear- 
ers have been sufficiently plentiful 
during the harvest ; during the first 
two weeks, the numbers were griatcr 
than could be employed, a ilaLicr al- 
ways to be lamented, as it isLxtrcme- 
ly distressing for poor poop] J who of- 
ten travel a great distance, expecta- 
tion of being liberal)* paidtor their la- 
bour, to find themselves under the ne- 
cessity of begging f jr a scanty subsis- 
tence — Wages have been about Is. 
W. per day with victuals. 

Fashions* — L ittle or no change 


has been observed in fashion since our 
report for August. Tbe/'t vvn has 
been very empty, and the loiuiging 
costume obsoved at Brighton and the 
other watering-places, eea-rs invariably 
with the return of the leaders of tc^ 
to the great emporium of lushion, 
dun. 


' OCTOBER. 

1st — The conimifsioncrs of public 
records continue their labouT-i.^to ilie- 
thodi/.e, register, sud publish the pub- 
lic records of the realm. In the course 
of their re'.ca relies many important 
documents have been discovered whicli 
had been supposed to be no longer in 
existence, or had been lost in the con- 
fused heaps of unaiTanged materials. 
Amongst the c'nnrters of the liberties 
of England, the Curia de Forata, 2 
Hen. Ilf. concerning whicli Sir Wil- 
ham Black stone supposed that the 
original aiid all the authentic records 
were lost*,’' has been found at Durham. 
In the Tower there has been found a 
voluminous collection of letters missive 
fiom the kings of England, many of 
them in their own hand- writing, be- 
ginning with Henry jII. and extend- 
ing to the reign of Kicbard III. 

The excavations among the ruiui 
of Pompeia gontinue to be prosecuted 
with niucti industry. An extent of 
about 500 feet of the town wall has 
been completely cleared. It is from 
18 to 20 leet high, \2 thick, and for- 
tified at sfiort distances with square 
low'ers. In the main street, passing 
ill front of the tern pl^ of Isis, has been 
discovered the portico 5f tlkC theatre. 
Near the same spot, 10 feet the 

level of the street, was found ^liuman'i 
skeleton, and immediately beneS^h itja ' 
large collection of gold and silvepiAi'^ ^ 
dais, in the finest preservation, chiefly 
of the reign of Domitian. 

6 
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2d. — A dreadful fire broke out at 
half-pas’ c'iv ven o’clock at ni^ht in the 
cxtePbiv<- lariii yard beion^nig’ to Mr 
T. Big’g'Jj ''t Orpin^toii, ill liio county 
of Kent. a'oMil fiom Chiblc- 

ijirst, 'blie )l:uues vVi n* iir.it di covered 
h/th-. iiigiii. .note oiilh' roeil, i-buiiig 
^from bOf T.i! oi Iciy. ‘'I'he watcfi- 

maii inuini’i.ei) g*ivc ao elar'n, and 
fortunately succeeded in ;uvakcning the 
family of Mr B. and rcbcuing them 
from tlieir periloin Riluation. The* 
flames soonafterwardscaught llie barns, 
where larj^e quantities of hay, stiave, 
ike.' .>iLr*re deposited, besides several 
other adjoining buildings ; and at one 
time, the whole yard, conraining J6 
ricks of hay, straw, corn, 6cc\ was in 
one continual blaze. The loss is esti- 
mated at upwards of 10,0001. No lives 
weie lost. 

WiNc iiKSTRU.— On opening a vault, 
last week, in the middle aisle ot the west 
transept of the cathedral, for the in- 
terment of the late Miss Poullcr, a 
Btonc coffin was discovered immediately 
under the surface of ,the pavement, 
supposed to contain the remains either 
of a prelate or mitred abbot. A ring 
of pure gold, with an amethyst, about 
the size and shape of a turkey’s eye, 
#et therein, and part of a crosier, much 
decayed, were found in the coffin, but 
few vestiges of the body remained. 
The ring was in good preservation, 
and greatly resembles thaJL on the left- 
hand of the effigy of William of Wyk- 
ham, as represented on the beautiful 
altar- tomb in the same cathedral. The 
crook and ferrule of tlic crosier were 
of metal, and the shaft of wood quite 
plain. This affords internal evidence 
of its being of a ymch earlier ^ate than 
that of WYkhcttii, which was composed 
of silver, gilt, of exquisite workman- 
ship, ?iid is now preserved in the chapel 
^Nepr College, Oxford. 

^ jOio time ago, a large quantity of 
water, which had long been stagnant 

an iron-mine, at Wilsontown, was 


let olf into the Mouse, It must have 
held ill solution an astonishing quantity 
of subcarbonate of iron, as all the fish 
in the river were immediately killed ; 
its whole channel became cii^eply tin- 
ged with the iion rust ; and the water 
hii.s continued ever since to be strongly 
chalybeate, fn Clyde the effect hai 
also been partially felt ; and the chan- 
nel of the riprth bank is discoloured as 
far down as Stonebyres Lynn. 

St A PK OF THK King’s Hkalth.- 
On Sunday thi following bulletin was 
issued at St James’s Palace : — 

\V nJsor C:ibtle, Octob er 181.^- 

“ His Majesty continues in a tran- 
quil and comfortable state, but without 
any abatement of his disorder.” 

(Signed by five Physicians.) 

4th. — On Wednesday night last, 
there was detected in Lord Roseberry’i 
pleasure grounds, by Messrs Bell, 
Gardner, Grubb, and Russel, revenue 
officers, Queensferry, a very large dis- 
tillery : the still w^as carried off, but 
they succeeded in destroying upwards 
of ,‘300 gallons of wash, some low wines, 
and four working tuns, one wash tun, 
one stick stand, and a great number ot 
small casks. — It is only three weeks 
since these active officers detected a 
similar work,* and seized a still of 
forty gallons content, which was car- 
rying on within a short distance of hi» 
lordship’s house. 

The Queen not having been present 
at the consecration of a bishop, had 
expressed her wish to be present at 
that of Dr Howlcy. Yesterday morn- 
ing, at half past eleven o’clock, her 
Majesty i and the Princesses Augusta 
and Mai!y, arrived at Lambeth Palace, 
wdiere tlLy were received by the Arch- 
bishop OI Canterbury, who conducted 
them into 'the d**awing room, where 
Dr Howley, the Bishop of London 
elect, the Bishops of Oxford, Glouces- 
ter, and Salisbury, the vicar- general, 
in their full robes, and a number of 
other distinguished characters, paid 
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their retpects to them ; , after which at Dartmoor prison. Although 2(X) 
they proceeded to his grace's chapel, of them, principally Italian^', were, last 
The y)iieen and princesses were con- week, sent to the prison- ships in Ha- 
ducted into Mrs Sutton’s family gal- moaze to be clothed anew, having lost 
lery. No person was admitted into the all their clothes by gaming, there re- 
body of the chapel except those enga- main many at Dartmoor in the ^ame 
ged in the ceremony: among them situation. Theseunfortunate men play 
were the Archbishop of Canterbury, even for their rations, living three or 
the Bishops of Salisbury, Gloucester, four days on offal, cabbage-slalks, or 
and Oxford, in their full robes. Dr indeed any thing w'hich chance may 
Howley, the Bishop of London elect, throw in their way. — They stake the 
to^'k his seat the last on the right of clothes on their backs, and, what in- 
the altar. The morning service was deed is worse, their bedding. It is 
read by one of the archbishop’s chap- the custom at Dartmoor for those who 
lains The Bishop of Gloucester read have sported away the latter ?vy*“iLle, 
the Epist e ; the Bishop of Oxford the to huddle very close together at night, 
Gospel ; the sermon was preached by in order to keep each other warm, 
the Rev. Dr Goddard, late master of One out of the number is elected boat- 
Winchester, who took a general view swain for the time being, and, at twelve 
of the established church, from the o’clock at night, he pipes all hands to 
period of the Reformation, and dwelt turn ; an operation whicli, from their 
upon the divine uibtitution and expe- proximity to each other, must be si- 
diency of the episcopal order. After multaneous. At four o’clock in tlie 
tlie sermon, the Archbishop of Can morning, the pipe is heard again, and 
terhury, attended by his two chaplains, the like turn is taken, 
proceeded to the altar, to read the At the sale of the eficcts of the 
communion service. late preacher Huntingdon, an fjd arm 

Mr Jenner, the registrar of the pro- chair, intrinsically worth Ji/tii Ml- 
vince, read the mandate from the Prince actually sold for sixty guineis ; 

Regent, in the name of the king, for and many other articles fetched equally 
the consecration* Dr ^dowlcy retired high prices, so anxious were his admi- 
to an anti room, and put on his rochet, rers to obtain some precious memorial 
having been previously only in doctor’s of tlie deceased, 
robes; he w'as then introduced by the At the sale of Sir Henry Vane 
Bishops of Oxford and Gloucester to Tempest’s stock, one of the cows sold 
llie archbishop at the altar, where se- at 90). a heifer calf at .501. and a bull 
veral ceremonies were performed, and at ^210\» 

then retired to the anti-room, where The necessary preparations for a 
he was invested with his full episcopal winter campaign in the bleak moun- 
robes. He was then introdiyced again tains of the Pyrennees, are in consi- 
to the altar, and the usuallqiiesUons derable forw^ardiiess, and intended for 
w^ere put to him hj tlie ai|:hbishop. the light troops, oir whom that ardent 
The imposition of hands b^ the arch- and important duty \;ill devolve. I'hcy 
bishop and the other bisljops present consist of camp equij^ge, 'such as is 
concluded the cel-embny. peculiarly adapted for that kind of ser- 

The sacrament was then administer- vice, great coats and warm pan^ aloons. 
ed to him hy the atebhishop, in w^hich A considerable quantity of these^sipe-^ 
ail the others present participated. tides has. already been shipped^ 
'Nothing can exceed the rage for by the middle of this month the re* 
gaming thAtfixista among the prisoners mainder will be sent away 
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As Francis Seymour Larpent, Esq. 
Deputy J cl {Tt' Advocate with the for- 
ces in Spaiii unci Portugal, under the 
Marquis 'f Wellington, w^as lately ri- 
ding amidst the vast mountains near the 
frontiers of France, accompanied by 
some young officers and their several 
•servants, admiring the majestic scenery 
around -hern, and conversing together 
in imaginary full security, they were 
descried from the neighbouring posi- ^ 
tions of the enemy, and soon were sur- 
prised by a detachment. The young 
officers nunbly and desperately sprung 
oil t’itelr* chargers, threw themselves 
into deep hollows covered with hushes, 
and escaped, amidst a shower of shot. 
Mr I,arpent struck his spurs into his 
horse, and wheeled round in the con- 
fusion, but was instantly surrounded 
and taken juisoncr. — He and his ser- 
vants arc now at Bayonne. 

The Emperor of Russia, as a mark 
of his respect and regret for the loss of 
General Moreau, has raised Madame 
Moreau to the dignity of a Princess 
of the Russian Empire, with a pension 
of 100,000 roubles. 

Tth.^A solemn funeral service was 
performed at the French chapel, in 
memory of General Moreau. The 
room hung in black, and filled with 
persons dressed in the same mournful 
costume, presented an affecting spec- 
tacle, of which the most interesting 
and distressing part was the appearance 
of Madame Moreau, supported by two 
ladies. The F rench princes were there 
to do homage to the memory of a man 
who has fallen in so good a cause, and 
a great number of old French officers 
were also present ' 

Fire. — About one o'clock on Fri- 
day night' a fire broke out in tlie office 
of Mr Philips, an attorney in East- 
street, Red-lion-square, which for some 
time threatened destruction to the sur- 
tounding houses. The office, which 
was situated in a back yard, burned 
with great fury for nearly an hour, 
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when "several engines arrived, .which, 
being well supplied with water, sue# 
ceeded in saving the dw'clling.house, 
and the surrounding houses. The of- 
fice, with most of its contents, fell a 
prey to the flames ; but several deeds, 
and other papers, were preserved 
through the activity of the firemen. 
The accident happened, it is said, 
through th(* negligence of one of the 
clerks leaving a lighted candle on the 
desk, the snuff of which fell amongst 
some papers. 

fUh. Maoistratfs of Edik- 

BURGii. — Tuesday the Magistrates and 
Council of the city of Edinburgh went 
in procession to the High Church, 
when an excellent discourse was preach- 
ed by the Rev. Dr Campbell, one of 
the ministers of this city. After divine 
service, they returned to the Council 
Chamber to elect tlie magistrates for 
the ensuing year, wl>en the following 
gentlemen were 11 nanimously elected 

The Right Hon. Sir John Marjori* 
banks, M. P. Lord Provost.— William 
Trotter, lEsq. Robert Cockburn, Esq. 
William Callaway, Esq. John Mill, 
Esq. Bailies. — John Walker, Esq* 
Lord Dean of Guild — Archibald 
Mackinlay, Es^. Treasurer.— William 
Creech, Esq. Old Provost. — Niel Ry- 
rie, Esq. Robert Johnston, Esq. Alex- 
Henderson, Esq. Andrew Dickson, 
Esq. Old Bailies. — Kincaid Macken- 
zie, Esq. Old Dean of Guild.— -George 
White, Esq. Old Treasurer. — Messrs 
William Ramsay, William Arbuthnot, 
William Waddel, Merchant Counsel- 
lors. — William Fraser, jun. John Mur- 
ray, Trades Counsellors. — James Law, 
Convene.'], William Armstrong, An- 
drew W’ilson, John Aird, Thomafa 
Thomson, James Denholm, Ordinary 
Council Deacon^.-— William Marshall, 
William Kennedy, Alexander Ritchie, 
John Ballantyne, John loglis, Alexan- 
der Gray, John Stenhouse, Alexander 
Lawrie, Extraordinary Council Dea- 
cons.T— Robert Johnaton, Esq. Admi- 
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ral of Leith — Andrew Dick.- on Esq. 
Rafon of Eabter and \V<-strr 

P.rtsbur^^h* — AlexarKler lieiidnivon, 
Esq. Baron Bail’c of Caiioii;raie. — 
Widiam Riims.iy', Esq. Capiain of 
Oral) ge Colours 

In the ev(*niiur ilic l.ord Pjovost 
and Magistrates gave nn excellent din- 
ner in the *\ssenjbly-Rno»ns George’s 
Street, to Avhich about 30^) sat down. 

9th — Highway RonurJi rs. — On 
the ()th instant, as a woman belonging 
to Elwick, ntar Castle Eden, was re- 
turning from Stockton market, she was 
stopped on the road between Yv'^olvis- 
toij and the Red Lion Inn, about half- 
past six in the evening, bv a nun on 
foot, who took fiom her a haoket con- 
taining several trifling articles she had 
purchased at the minket, and a few 
Jihillin^rs in silver, The same evening, 
about half an hour afterwards, as Mr 
John Thompson, of Castle Eden, was 
returning from Stockton, and passing 
near the same jdace, he found Mr 
Thomas Prest, a farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood, lying on the road bide, in a 
state of total inseii&ibihty from violent 
blows on his head and face, supposed 
from some vilLdna who had attacked 
liim on the road, and robbed hmi of 
his watch and money,’ to the amount 
of 141. or If)!. — Mr P. is a veiy stout 
man, and it. appears he had made a rc- 
Bolute resistance, as the lane near the 
place was very much trampled and 
bloody, as if with struggling. Mr 
Prebt’s deplorable state affords little 
hopes of recovery. 

12th.*-S I ONE CoFFl^’s . — East Lo* 
ihian , — Last week, on trencjping with 
tbe plough a field possessed br William 
Hunter, Esq. at the Knows/ and be- 
longing to tlie Earl of Haddington, 
a nan ber of stone caiffos were unco- 
vered These are ranged in rows from 
south to north, with the heads to the 
wx*st ; and as far as discovered, cover- 
ed an extent of ground mcasiiriiig in 
Icpjfth 54 yards, and in breadth 2G. 


They are con-puted to exceed 500 in 
number. Each coffin lies fciboiit two 
or three iiilIk s from tlie side of the 
other, with the heads in exact lines, 
and about two or three feet from each 
row. Tliey are formed of flat stones, 
neatly joiiicd together ou the sides, and 
in the exact form of cuir present cof- 
fins, and covered on the top with flag 
stones ; some of them laid with stones 
in the bottom, others not. It appears 
the stonc-j have been brought from the 
adjoining' sea shoie What wa-rc *iin- 
covered, w'crc found full of yea sand, 
wliich being carelully remov: d^'ci'llii- 
man skeleton was discoveied, lying 
entire from head to foot. The bones, 
excepting the skulk’, on being taken 
out, crumbled to dust, but the teeth 
were in complete preservation, not one 
wanting, and appeared to have bv long- 
ed to pertoiis dyi) g m tlie pnn e of 
life. The colfins appear to liave been 
formed exactly to the length of the 
different bodies ; the longest measured 
six feet nine inches ; the shortest five 
feet three inches. The thigh Lores 
generally are of great length and thick- 
ness, and one jaw-bone was di^>covered 
of a prodigii'us ;i/e 

'^I'ow.uds the west end of the burial 
ground ibere are evident maiks of bo- 
di’w'S that have been consumed b) fire, 
but it ha'^ not b-en ascertained what 
extent of ground these covered. 

The furm-has been in pOvSsession of 
the same farmer for three generations 
back, and, it is said, a tradition has 
been handed down that a battle was 
fought there, and those that were kill- 
ed were buried on that spot, which was 
then a rising ground, and always kept 
sacred from the touch of the plough, 
until the present possf ysor ’ploughed 
it over many years ago, at wdiich time 
a few coffins were discovered. • 

Tradition also reports, that near the 
present farm-house there was formerly 
a bastcl or bestial, an ancient place of 
security for cattle during au invasion 
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of nn enemy. This gives a name to 
a place oA the farm to this day It is 
also said tlicre had hocn either a fort or 
baron’s castle erected there. 

When digging a deep trench some 
years ago, tlio workmen disco-vored a 
/ouiul build mg of licwn stone, abo4it 
• istnc feet m diameter ; they cdfio found 
a range of binldings, so strongly ce- 
mented that they could not remove it 

It itppears probable that this mighty 
have liceji, in Fourier tunes, a Roman 
rtatiou, and that the circular bmldlng 
was a hath Whai supjnirls this idea 
is, thv custom the ivomansiiad of pla- 
cing tlieir burial grounds near to the 
highways. Now it is well known the 
great post-road formerly praised close 
by the side of this burial place, thoui^'h 
it has since been removed farther south. 
The R oraai s had also a cu^tem of 
burning their dead ; and it is certain 
that Ceremony had taken place as to 
a part of the bodies now diocovered. 
'’j^'hose that luid been interred in the 
fit one coffins might have belonged to 
some other nation, either Scots, Piets, 
or Saxons — However, this is but con- 
jecture, as it is agreed the Celts also 
burned their dead 

it seems certain, from tlie regular 
positions of the colliris, and the skele- 
tons (laving the appearance of adults, 
that tliey have been deposited in the 
eai th at one time, and after having fall- 
en in battle. In this neighbourhood, 
many single stone coflins have been 
found, and sometimes two or three to- 
gether ; several long stones have also 
been erected, as it is thought, to the 
memory of some fallen chief, which 
renders it probable that this quarter 
has been the scene of many sanguinary 
battles that are of so ancient a date as 
to be either unrecorded in the page of 
hi&t<jry, or form the dubious talc of 
tradition. 

l()th. — This night, after the Glas- 
gow mail hud changed horses at Pol- 
inoiit, the guard and coachman being 


both intoxicated, the latter having 
dropt the reins, in endeavouring to re- 
cover them fell from his scat, and the 
coach going over his head, he was kill- 
ed on the spot. Meanwhile the liorses 
being at full speed, the guard was so 
perfectly incapacitated that lie could 
make no effort to stop them, and they 
i*onti!mcJ at the gallop along Linlith- 
govv-bridg®, till they came to the post- 
ollicc in tiuit town, where they stopped, 
without the ilightejt iiiju.^y, 

/V scone of shoclcing rlepravity was 
exhibited before Mr Chambers, at 
Unu.’:-il;dl ohicc, on Thursday. Two 
fo.aale clrddren, the eldest only twelve 
years chb were brought up by a con- 
stable, who found them in the Bo- 
rough market the night before, asleep 
in a hack-yard. The officer stated, 
that he had observed them for some 
time past, and had ascertained that 
they nightly walked the streets. When 
questioned by him, one of them stated 
she had no parents, a!*d the other said 
she had a mother, who treated her so 
cruelly the could nol live with her, 
and in consequence she followed this 
abandoned life. It was their constant 
custom to sleep in the streets, in carts 
or waggons, and frequently on the 
open pavement. I'he mother of one 
of them attended, and from her state- 
ment, it appeared that the tale told by 
her child was without any foundation 
ill truth, she having frequently run 
away, and has been as often brought 
back, and the unhappy parent now ear- 
nestly requested the magistrate would 
order her to be placed in some situa- 
tion where she would in fntufc be re- 
strained. — The othcrrhiid,icappeared, 
bad neither father nor mother. The 
magistrate, under all the cii ciimstances, 
sent for tlie parkdi officers, and direct- 
ed the wretched little wanderers should 
be provided for in the work-house. 

I 7 tli. — This morning, about two 
o’clock, a dreadful lire broke out at 
No. 165, Piigh street, bhadvvell, .The 
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fkunes were Hirst discovered l«5m with- 
out, and before the alarm was com- 
mun^icated to those within, the lower 
paw of the house was in one entire 
blaze, and fast communicatings with 
the upper floor. Seve ral respectable 
females lodged in the first and second 
floors One of them jumped out at 
the first floor window without being 
much hurt, and another frem the se- 
cond floor with a child in her arms, 
who had her thigh broke, though the 
child was preserved. The mother was 
carried to the London Hospital with 
but little hopes of recover)^ The pre- 
mises in question were completely 
burnt to the ground, and the houses ad- 
joining on each side materially injured. 

18th.-— Daniel M’Crory, who had 
been found guilty at last Cumberland 
assizes of a burglary at Bird-house, 
n^here he headed a gang of desperadoes, 
was executed at Carlisle, pursuant to 
his sentence; upon which occasion a 
lUost distressing accident occurred. 
On the drop falling, the rope broke, 
and the unhappyinan was predipitated 
to the ground, whereby his leg was 
broken. ' told you,” said he, ^‘this 
rope would never hang a man of my^ 
weight.” It seems that he had actual- 
ly handled the rope before coming out 
of the gaol, and remonstrated against 
its iinfitnesH.— After some delay, he 
was borne upon the scaffold iu a chair ; 
and another rope being procured, he 
was at length hanged. 

’The Earl of March, eldest Son of 
the Duke of Kichn^ond, arrived this' 
djiy at Duwning-stfeet^ charged with 
dispatcherfrdm Lord WefHrr^on, de- 
tailing the particulars 6f his lordahip^s 
advance ihto Prance. The jiost-chatse 
whicli bi^ught his lordship was decora- 
ted Wff h laiitels. The NJimtehes were 
inMediatety taken bythcEairlof Liver- 
pool; ^tebmp^hied by Loi^tf March, 
tOihePrinCe Regent atCarkofl-hpuBe $ 
afterO'ardl tbt leu 

; it Tiri‘:v MS -'■ ‘ 


ter was Itransmitted to" the Lord May- 
or : — If 

“ Lord Bathurst presents his compli- 
ments to the Lord Mayor, and has the ho- 
nour of acquainting him tliat the Earl of 
March ha» arr ved with dispatches frora 
Field Maifthal the Marquis of Wellinjrton, 
dated Lezaca, the 9th instmt, stating that 
the British, Portiij 2 ;uese, and Spanish troop'! 
CTosscil the Bidas^sort, on the 7th inst. and 
attacked the French posirion. extending 
Vrom the sea to the villaje of Sarre ; the 
whole of which rhev carried, with the ex- 
ception of some strong posts to lIjc lelt, 
one of which was attacked a^aiii, on,thc 
morninc: of the 8th and carried ; tTTe re- 
mainder were afterwards evaciiatetl. 

“ Lord Bathurst is happy to add, that 
the Iocs sustained in this important affair 
does not exceed, on the pan of the British 
and Poitiiguese, SoO men, killed* wound- 
ed, and missing. — On the part of tlie Spa- 
nish, 750.” 

Ireland — A discovery of a singu- 
lar, and, as it may prove, of an im- 
po^ant nature to individuals, was made 
at Cork, on Friday, the circumstan- 
ces of which, and the causes which led 
to it, are as follow . — About seven 
years ago, one of the mail bags from 
Limerid to this city was lost, and 
from that time until the day we have 
just mentioned, the most diligent ex- 
ertions of the gentlemen in the Post 
Office were unsuccessful in procuring 
any tidings of it. On Thursday, how- 
ever, a woman of the name of Walsh 
enquired at the Post Office for Mr 
Fortesque or Mr Fitzgerald, and up- 
on being admitted^ she informed them, 
that in consequence of the bad treat- 
ment she had constantly received from 
herhusband, she hadadisco very to make 
ageinst him. She said, that about seven , 
years ago, one of the guards of th'^ 
coach/ m conveying the mail from the. 
office' where the coiich stopped to thb 
Postpffi'ee, came into her husbatid^k^ 
hbusi^, v^hich is a jiublic oiie, in'Catoi ' 
quite drukik ^ that hdr hni^/ 
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band secreted the bag, and when the 
guard vva^carried away, opened it, and 
the letter! It contai .ed, out of which 
he took a quantity of notes and bills : 
the letters he burned, and such of the 
notes as were uncut he kept, and the 
half notes he put into an old kettle, 

« and hid it in a loft at the back of 
his house. The kettle, however, she 
cont ived to procure, and had kept 
it evi?r since in her own possession, as 
a means of eKtorfng good treatment* 
from her husband Hitherto she found 
her threats of discovery were of some 
effect, but on that day he had used her 
80 badly, having beat and turned her 
out of doors, that she was resolved 
to punish him by telling this transac- 
tion. She then, as we understand, gave 
up the kettle, containing the halves of 
notes to a very considerable amount. 
The sheriffs were immediately sent for, 
and Walsh was apprehended in his own 
house, and conveyed to jail, where he 
remains. The lady’s tliirst for re- 
venge, it appears, has not survived the 
incarceration ot her mate, for we learn 
she now refuses to lodge informations 
against him. 

Geneual Moreau. — ^This accom- 
plished officer was born iu the year 
1761 at Morlaix, in Lower Brittany. 
—His father was a respectable and re- 
spected advocate in that town, a pro- 
fession which it appears had been fol- . 
lowed by the family for generations. 
Young Moreau was also intended for 
the law, an l, after the usual studies, 
was sent to the University of Rennes 
to take his degrees In the year 1788, 
he , was PrevQt de Droit, or head of the 
students in the law at Rennes, a body 
young men at all times remarkable 
for their public spirit, and over whocti 
had a. well known, and marked ijp- . 
flpence.—His conduct afterwards in 
J^reuch army was conspiCUQUS, ; 
thrice }ie saved the, French anny fropa 

dejtrurtlpni 

the jealousy of Buonapastc, met with 


a very Ungrateful return, being super- . 
seded by the directory, who were the 
accomplices of his father’s murdi-r. It 
was on this occasion that a French 
colonel, now prisoner of war in this 
country, and then attached to Mo* 
reau’s army, asked him, when the or- 
der of the directory superseding him 
had been received, “ General ! will 
you obey insulting a mandate 
“ Yes,” answered Moreau, as a ge- 
neral, an officer, or a soldier, Moreau 
is always ready to serve Franco 
Such was Moreau’s leading principle* 
He used to say, that to effect a change 
in France, the people should tuait till 
men and revolutionary springs toere 
ivorn out; and he thought that moment 
had arrived when he met his death- 
wound under the walls of Dresden. 

General Moreau expired on the 2d, 
and displayed a fortitude and resigna^ 
tion corresponding with the whole te- 
nor of his life. When his surgeon 
informed him of the hopelessness of 
his situation, he dictated a letter to 
the Emperor Alexander, in which he 
fervently expressed his grateful sense 
of the kindness he had received from 
that monarcl). But even at this awful 
moment the promotion of the sacred 
cause in whicFjr he had embarked, was 
uppermost in his mind ; and after com- 
municating the hopes he eiitertAined of 
its success, and some remarks cm iU 
further prosecution, he expired with- 
out a groan. 

Such was the jealousy of Buona- 
parte of the abilities and talents of 
this great and/good man, whose bene- 
volence always formed a striking con-^ 
traat to the disposition of the tyrant, 
that Buonaparte declared they could 
not live-in the same hemisphere. 
reau prudently tpok the hint, and 
barked for America, to avoid fate 
of. tho JDuke I Tousaaint 

L’pverture, Obtain and 

other brave w^ip l^d 
massadred by order of Buonaparte. 
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Comparative statement of the population and land forces of the (Jifferenfi 
states at present engaged in the war : 


Names of ihc Slates. 

Popuhition. 

hand 

Foi'ca. 

llemai Us- 
or about 

Empire of Great Britain, .... 

16.531,000 

306,7(50 

1 in 51 

R ussia, . . - • ‘ . 

4 2, LM 8,000 

.560,000 

7:> 

Austria 

20,216,000 

f 120,000 

63 

Kingdom of Prussia, 

4,031.877 

250,000 

20 

Sweden, . 

2,626,000 

4 5,tK)0 

44 

Spain, ..... 

10,396,000 

1 00,000 

lot 

Portugal, . . . • 

‘.i, 550,000 

30,000 

no 

Sicilj^’, 

1,656 000 

10,000 

165 

Duchy of Warsaw, 

3,7 M, 40 2 


26 

Total .... 

105,691,339 

l,(i5l,760 

6 

Deduct for troops indisposublc {hLdiyj.>oiub!c cn 
Frav^ois) from 

Great Britain, .... I^j0,ooo 

Russia, ...... 260,000 

Austria, 100,000 

Prussia, • . • . . .50,000 


560,000 


Ucinain . • . . 

105,691,s:)'j 

1,091,760 



Empire of France (including till the new depart- 
ments,) 

Kingdom of Italy, ..... 

Naples, . . . • . 

Republic of Switzerland, .... 

Confederation of the Kliine, . . • • 

Kingdom of Denmark, . . 

United States of North America, . 

42,346,000 
6,71 9, OCH) 

4.961.000 

1 .6.38.000 
13,.560,I20 

2,599,600 

6.500.000 

590.000 

40.000 

16.000 

1 5.000 
119,000 

74.000 

20.000 

or about 
1 in 72 
168 
310 

109 

110 
34 

825 

Cc ntrics not included in the above. 

Part of the county of Katzenelnbogen, . 

Principality of Erfurt, 

Illyrian Provinces, 

18,000 

50,330 

110,000 



Total . . . 

78,335,050 

87-1.000 

89 

Deduct for troops indisposable from France, 


190,000 


Remain . • • • 

78,335,050 

684,000 



BalanM in favour of the Alliesj 


37,206^281) 407,760 
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Humanity and Bravery. — The 
following let of bravery and humanity 
is recordea of a French officer, who 
was taken prisoner at the surrender of 
St Sebastian. During the heat of the 
first attempt to storm the town, while 
the contest was raging in its most fn- 
■ rious and deadly form, the French of- 
ficer saw an English one (belonging 
to the Royals) fall wounded to the 
ground, exposed to the fiercest fire of 
the artillcfy. The French officer's* 
sympathy was excited, and rushing to 
the spot, through all intervening ob- 
stacles, he placed the unfortunate gen- 
tlem.iu on his back, andconveved him 
safi ly to the hospital. Lord Welling- 
ton, with Ids accustomed regard for 
desert, lias recommended him to the 
notice of government. A circum- 
stance, no less incercbting, occurred 
wbout the same period : A Newfound- 
land dog was found by the side of his 
deceased master (another officer of the 
Royals) three days after the engage- 
ment. On the approach of the French 
party, employed to bury the dead, the 
faithful animal shewed considerable fe- 
rocity; but, being pacified at length, 
he permitted tliecorpse to be removed, 
and followed it to the grave. The im- 
pressive fact was coininiinicated to Ge- 
neral Rcy, who instantly adopted the 
noble animal, and has brought him to 
Englcind 

Lion Hunt, nkah .Bombay. — 
The sporting gentlemen of this station 
were, on the ‘J2d of December, inform- 
ed that three lions had been discovered 
in a small jungle, two miles from Bee- 
reije. Immediate preparations were 
made to assemble a large party, and to 
proceed to chace them from thence. 
Intermediately, accounts were received 
that the size and ferocity of the animals 
had struck a panic into the adjacent 
villages ; that six of the natives, who 
had unwarily approached their haunts, 
had been torn and mangled, and left 
to expire in the greatest agonies ; and 


that it was no longer safe for the inha- 
bitants to proceed to the usual occu- 
pations of husbandry, or to turn out 
their cattle to pasture, as several of 
them had been hunted down and kill- 
ed. These accounts only stimulated 
the British Nimrods : and a party of 
sixteen gentlemen having assembled on 
the 24th, proceeded to the scene of ac- 
tion, accom^janied by a body of armed 
peons from the Adaiilet and revenue 
departments. The guides took them 
to the precise spot w^here three of the 
royal family were reposing in state# 
The parfy advanced with due caution 
to within a few paces of the jungle, 
without disturbing the residents. — A 
momentary pause, big with expecta- 
tion, succeeded At that instant, three 
dogs whicli had joined the hunt, un- 
conscious of danger, approached the 
very thieshold of the prcvsence, and 
were received with such a sepulchral 
groan, as. for a moment, “ made the 
biavost hold his breath " One of the 
dogs was killed ; the other two lied, 
and wcr% seen no more. Presently, a 
lioness was indistinctly observed at the 
mouth of the den ; a few arrows were 
discharged wuth a viiw to irritate lier, 
and induce her to make an attack on 
her asscJilantsl hut this did not suc- 
ceed, as slie broke cover m an oppo- 
site direction, with two cubs about 
two thirds grown. The party pur- 
sued the fugitives on foot as fast as the 
nature of the ground, newly ploughed, 
would admit ; when, suddenly, one of 
the men who had been stationed in the 
trees, called out to the gentlemen to 
be on their guard. This in cj>ted their 
progress they turned on one side to 
some heights, when they descried an 
enormous lion, which was approaching 
them thiough ap open field at an easy 
canter, and ladling his tad in a style of 
indescribable grandeur. 'Fhe foremost 
of the party presented their pieces and 
fired, just as the animal had cleared, at 
one bound, a chasm which washetwecQ 
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^em of twelve feet bro^. He was 
apparently wounded in the shoulder ; 
but nevertheless sprung on. Mr M. 
whose arm be lacerated dreadfully ; 
and, feeling at the same time a peon’s 
lance, he relinquished his first hold, 
Seized the poor man by the throat, and 
strangled him before the party dared 
fire, lest they should kill his victim. 
He was now at bay, but /theltered in 
such a manner as rendered it difficult 
to bring him down, when, suddenly, 
the man on the look out gave another 
alarm, and the party almost immedi- 
ately perceived the lioness, which had 
broken cover, approaching their rear. 
The same instant, their ears were as- 
sailed by the shrieks and yells of men, 
women, and children, occasioned by 
the animal crossing the road in the 
middle of the coolies that were carry- 
ing tiffin to the village. A woman and 
a child were almost immediately sacri- 
ficed to her fury. The woman wasli 
terally torn to pieces. This proved 
not tne last calamity of this memora- 
ble hunt. The gentlemen, with the 
peons, left their former enemy, to at- 
tack the lioness, who threatened the 
village. The party, from the rapid 
manner in which the, beast was follow- 
ed, were not able to kvep very com- 
pact ; and, unfortunately, four of the 
collector’s peons advanced upon the 
place where the lioness had lain down, 
She immediately sprung.upoti the near- 
est, and brought iiim to the ground, 
crushed his skull| and tore bis lace, so 
that no feature was discernible, and the 
skirt literally hung in the wifid. A 
cprhp'SinioD, who advanced to his assist- 
ance, she seized by the thigh ; the 
man, in the agony of death, caught 
th^jbeast by the throat, when she 
quitted his tliigh, and, fastened on his 
arm and breast. At this moment, the 
£^rtt^men advanced vsritbin fifteen paces^ 
aa she was tt^l standing over her 
j^Oit unate vie tim» lodged twenty balls 
in nfir body. SJne retreated to the 
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hedge, whei'e some more shot termina- 
ted her existence. Both of die peons 
died ill a few hours, — Mr M. is rcco- 
vering. 

21st.— The Waterford Chronicle 
communicates the following deplorable 
occurrence “ Between five and six 
o’clock on the evening of Saturday ' 
last, as three soldiers of the Wicklow 
militia, in company w ith a female, v ere 
walking on the road to the Wilder- 
‘’iiess, adjoining Clonmcll, they were 
attacked by some men, apparently 
country people, who knocked them 
down. Tw'o of the soldiers made their 
escape, but the third was murdered 
upon the spot. His body was con- 
veyed into Clonmell, and thn e wounds 
were found on it, one on the head, and 
two on the neck, the latter of which 
had the appearance of being inflicted 
with a slater’s dressing knife. — On 
Sunday evening, about seven o’clock, 
the greater part of the Wicklow regi- 
ment rushed out of the barracks, and 
dispersed in various directions through 
the town, menacing with destruction 
every person they met. A large party 
of them proceeded to the place where 
the murder was committed, and set 
fire to two cabins, which were totally 
consumed. General Lee, on hearing 
of the disturbance, immediately order- 
ed the drums to beat to arms, doubled 
the picquets, and, with the assistance 
of the officers, who exerted themselves 
to the utmost to restore order, nic^ 
ceeded in securing tranquillity.” 

25th.— The neighbourhood of Great 
Peter-street, Westminster, was thrown 
into much alarm by an explosion of' 
gas, which shook the surrounding.' 
houses. It appeared, that a pipe un^ 
expectedly burst in the premi^s of the 
Gas Light and CokeCompany^ in conW. 
qucnce of which much gas had oozied 
out and filled the apartment $ but not 
calculating on this, otie of the irteiyr 
took a candle and proceeded to the 
spot, to ascertain wnaft was tbensajt-^^ 
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tcr. The moment the candle was in- 
troduced,! the whole of the gas that 
had cfica^d from the pipe burst into 
a flame, with a dreadful explosion, as 
if lire had been communicated to a 
heap of gunpowder. By it this man 
was much injured, as well as two «or 
• three more or the workmen ; but the 
speedy arrival of the fire-engines, and 
the exertions within the manufactory, 
soon got the fire under controul. ^ 

26th. — An alarming fire broke out 
at Messrs. Dickenson and Co/s paper 
manufactory, at Nash Mill* Herts, 
about six o’clock in the evening, which 
in a short time entirely consumed some 
capacious buildings, containing large 
quantities of paper, rags, &c. Mr 
Dickenson’s machinery lor making pa- 
per being in detached buildings, was 
fortunately preserved, as was the dwell- 
ing-house, by the exertions of the 
neighbours, and by the favourable di- 
rection of the wdnd. Though several 
accidents happened, no lives were lost. 
The loss is estimated at 7 or 80001. 

27th.— A melancholy accident hap- 
pened in one of the stone- qdarries of 
Swanage, Dorsetshire. Two men of 
the names of Samuel Phippard and 
James Summers, went to the quarry- 
in the morning to work, as usual ; and 
at the hour of dinner, a boy, that Was 
accustomed to inform them of the time, 
went in, and seeing no light, nor hear- 
ing any one answer to hi^call, return- 
ed and procured a light for himself, 
when, upon his re-entering, the first 
object that presented itself was Phip- 
pard dead, with his head and one hand 
jammed between one o£ the pillars of the 
quarry and a huge block of stone that 
had fallen from the ceiling. At that 
time the boy heard Summers, from un- 
der a quantity of stone and rubbish, 
exclaim, << i s tha t a light from heaven 
The boy was struck almost senseless 
witb^iight^ and instantly ran out to 
procure assistance. On some of the 
neighbours entering, they found Phip- 


pard as before described, and Summer! 
confined under two large blocks of 
stone, that had formed a kind of arch 
over him. The poor fellow wa$ soon 
released from his awful situation, with 
two of his fingers nearly severed from 
his hand, and one of his legs broke. 
Herecovered his senses in a short time, 
but died after about 86 hours. He 
said, that ut the time of the quarry 
falling in, they both tried to escape, 
though in different directions, but nei- 
ther was successful ; and when hew^is 
underthe stones, he called several times 
to Phippiird, hut not receiving any 
answer he concluded he was dead* 
Phippard has left a wife and a very 
large family, and Summers a wife and 
three children, to lament their untimely 
end. 

28th. — Mr Sadler ascended Jn his 
balloon from Nottingham, for the 2.ith. 
time. The concourse of people was 
of course extremely great, and the 
Canal Cpmpany’s wharf was the place 
chosen for the exhibition. Every pre* 
paration*being made, he ascended in a 
fine style, at forty minutes past twe^ 
o’clock, amidst the shouts of an incal* 
culable number of spectators. The 
atmosphere favoured the splendid scene, 
the sky being remarkably clear, and the 
wind blowing a gentle breeze from the 
west. Mr Sadler was seen waving his 
flag at a very great altitude,; and the 
balloon was visible to the naked eye 
37 minutes after its ascent ; when it 
entered a thick body of distant clouds^ 
and became entirely obscured. Next 
day Mr Sadler returned to Nottingham 
about twelve o’clock, where his arrival 
was welcomed with repeated cheers.^ 
The aeronaut descended at Pctwg^tlis 
a village about three miles to th^. left 
of Stamford. Lord Lotisdale^S.hui;it« 
ing party was returning from 
at the time. The hun wnian an<| 
per-in first observed the'sign^jls ot the 
aeronaut, and affb'rded iiftn as-^, , 

siStance when heManfdVd. ter- 
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minatcd Mr Sadler’s 28th ascent in the 
aerial ret^ions, makinp; a voyage of 44* 
miles in 59 minutes, without experien- 
cing the least obstruction at the time, 
or sustaining any injury or much diffi- 
culty in h'S deseenl. 

Murdkk. — -A Mayo paper con- 
tains the following inten sting narrative 
of the discovery of a murder:— 

The declaration of Gcc rge Smith, 
‘William Smith, and .Tames Smith, who 
were lately executed at Loiigfotd for 
the murder of James Reilly, a pedlar, 
near Lanesborough,hasbecn pubh j'hed. 
It gives th\> following descriptionof the 
inhuman crlniL' for which they suffi red: 

The discovery of thisniurder,as de- 
creed by the Almighty, was made by 
Margaret Arrm-trong, ll e u^fe of Ser- 
jeant Armstrong, of the 2Tth legi- 
ment of foot, on the recTuiting scr- 
■vice in Athlone She was going to 
her husband, when she was overtaken 
by this pedlar. He asked her how 
far she was going ? She answered, to 
Athlone to her husband, and said it 
was getting late, and being sl'arce of 
money, she would make good her way 
that night. He then rt plied, “ My 

f oor woman, let not that hurry you ; 

am going to Athlone myself, and 
there is a lodging at the* next cross, at 
which I mean to stop ; be advised and 
go no farther to-night, and 1 will pay 
your eXpences.” When they came to 
the house, he asked for a bed for him- 
self, and another for the woman, and 
called for supper ; when that was over 
he paid the bill, and, taking out his 
pocket-book, he counted ;5()/ which 
he gave in charge to George Smith, 
and retired to bed ; the woman like- 
wise went to hers ; the family sat up 
till 12 ; after Which, when the man was 
fast asleep, and all was silent, we (the 
three Smiths) went into the room where 
the man lay' ; we dragged him out of 
bed, and cut his throat from ear to ear ; 

saved his blood in n pewter dish, 
«pd the body into a flax-seed bar- 


rel, among feathers, in which we co- 
vered it lip. “ Take care ^hd do the 
same with the woman,” SJtid our mo- 
ther. We accordingly went to her 
bcd^>id^•, and saw' her hands extended 
out of the bed ; we held a candle to 
liei* eyes, but she did not stir during 
the whole time, as God was on her 
side, for had we supposed that she had 
seen the murder committed by us, she 
^ would have shared the same fate with 
the decease d. Next morning, when 
she rose, she asked was the man up ? 
We made ai^swcr, that he was gone 
two hours before, left sixpence for her, 
and took her bundle with him. “ No 
matter (said she) for I shall sec him 
in AtMonc ” When she went away, 
I (G Smith) dressed myself in my 
sisterh: clothes, and having crossed the 
fields, met her. 1 asked her how far 
she was goirtg ? she said to Athlone. 
I then asked where she lodged ? she 
told me at one Smith’s a very decent 
bouse, where she met very good enter- 
taiunuiit. “ That house bears a bad 
name,” said L “ 1 have not that to say 
of them (said she) for they gave me 
good usage.” It was not long until 
we saw a serjeant and two recruits 
coming up the road, upoi/ which she. 
emd out, “ Here is my husband com- 
ing to meet me; he knew I was coming 
to him.” I immediately turned off 
the road, and went back to the house. 
When she met her husband she faint- 
ed, and on recovering, she told him 
of the murder, and how she escaped 
with her life. The husband went im- 
mediately and got guards, and had U8 
taken prisoners ;.the house was search- 
ed, and the mangled body found in the 
barrel ” 

31 St, — A dreadful fire broke out on 
Sunday morning last, between three 
and four o’clock, at the extensive pre- 
mises called Bank Mill, near the Cres^ 
cent, Salford, Manchester, part of 
which was used as a cotton manufac- 
tory, and the remainder as a logwood 
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mill. The flames raged with irresist- 
ible fury,^iid the building was entire- 
ly consuiT^l. Tlie damage is esti- 
mated at 30,0001. a cor dderable por- 
tion of which is uninsured. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 

, England. — The late drought ha- 

'Viiig been succeeded by moderate 
showers, it is not easy to conceive a 
more favourable season than the pre- 
sent has been for getting in the wheat' 
seed, and the quantity sown thioiigh- 
outjthc island, it is affirmed, will be 
great beyond all former example. Open 
weather continuing, this business, al- 
though commenced laic, v.'ill soon be 
finished, excepting upon the heavy 
lands insufficiently worked or mortar- 
ed by the rains. 

The few early young wlieats appear 
healthy and thickly planted. 

The carting beans will finish with 
the month. The crop is universally 
large, as is that of clover-seed, and the 
samples likely to be bright and heavy. 

A considerable sprinkling of smut 
has been found among the ♦wheat in 
some parts, beyond any thing which 
lately appeared ; whilst others appear 
entirely free from it, but there has 
been found a portion of the grain dry 
and shrivelled, without either smut or 
mildew. 

Turnips and seeds of all kind* much 
improved by the showers tliat have 
fallen and the mildness ot the season ; 
the demand and price of lean stock 
enhanced of consequence. The ruta 
baga, or Swedish turnip, increasing in 
general estimation, and the breadth of 
it supposed to be greater this year 
than ever before. 

A great increase of slugs, grubs, 
and other insects, generally noticed. 

Potatoes prove a large crop, the 
quality excellent, with exception 
9 f those soils upon which the roots 
were ajfectpd by the drought. 

Mapy:Coi;n stacks have been heated, 


and in great danger from premature 
carrying, perhaps cutting the crops. 

The price of fine hops is expected 
to be very bigh- 

Long and middle wools are in re- 
quest. 

ScoiXAXo. — Lothian . — Soon after 
the commencement of the month, the 
weather became wet and unfavourable, 
which prot/acted the carrying to the 
stackyard thegrain then in the fields, to 
a much later period than the eaily be- 
ginning of the harvest, and the previ- 
ous tine weather had’ given reason to 
expect. Fortunately, however, the 
vvliole business may now be said to be 
brouglit to a happy conclusion, al- 
tliOLigh it was not till within these few 
days that the last of the bean crop v/as 
secured, even on farms where reaping 
was general shortly after the middle 
of August. As the stack-yards in ge.% 
neral arc larger than usual, and as every 
kind of grain yields well in the baro 
(j^en to the bulk, no doubt is entertain.^ 
cd of the crop being above an average 
of ordiniry seasons. The potatoe crop 
is also about all secured, the produce, 
being abundant, and of tlie finest qua- 
lity. Turnips have thriven well du^ 
ring th^autumn, the crop being good 
almost every where, and in several si., 
tuations they arc already applied to the 
feeding of both sheep and black cat- 
tic. Much wheat has been sown un- 
der favourable circumstances, and ma» 
ny fields alread)^ shew a regular and 
healthy braird, but it will require se- 
veral days of dry weather to allow that 
important business to be concluded ia 
many situations. 

In the grain markets, which have 
been well supplied, wheat has been 
pretty steady during the month, but 
barley has fluctuated considerably, 
which grain, as well as oats, is now 
looking downwards. 

Fat cattle have sold welj, with lit- 
tle alteration in price for gome mpnths 
past; the grazier’s profits of couisc, 
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have been pretty- fair for the season. 

CLYDiiSDALE.--'rhe weather, during 
the month, has been favourable. The 
rains that have fallen, being accom- 
panied with moderate gales, were nei- 
ther much felt nor any way injurir.us, 
and the various crops in the higher dis- 
tricts are now got in, all in a fine si ateof 
preservation, without any sortof loss, ei- 
ther from shaking winds orr^tt ingrains. 
The harvest has indeed been long, ow- 
ing to the gradual and lingering ripen- 
ing of the helds, but thewurkthrough 
out has htui carried on with delibera- 
tion and ease 

With respect to the crop in general, 
it is certainly very abundant. Of this 
the gradual fall of the markets affords 
undoubted evidence and as a proof of 
its quality we need only appeal to the 
quantity and excellence of the meal it 
produces. To make this better under- 
stood, wc may notice that the potatoe 
oaU are now advantageously cultivated 
here* They are early, and ripen bey 
fore the autumnal frosts set in ; and, 
as they do no good but up^ui rich 
land, they prove a stimulus to the far- 
mer to cultivate his soil. They yield 
more meal than any other sort, gene- 
rally from 16 to 18 peck '3 b#ll. The 
meal, however, ia reckoned inferior to 
that produced from the Tweedale or 
Blainslie oats, which have been long 
and successfully sown in this district. 
They make a shift to grow where the 
cultivation is imperfect, and wfien the 
ground is very ricb they are apt to fall 
down or lodge with rain They yield 
from 14 to 16 pecks a boll. l‘he meal, 
however, is reckoned preferable to any 
other. There is still another kind 
▼er commort here, known by the 
natnc, of early seed, or Barbauchlay 
oafs. This sort wil^ struggle with 
weeds much Tjetter, than the otlu r 
sorts^ and they ripen sooner than the 
Tweedale from 12 to 14 

a hoU of iheah All 


these produced this season fully more 
than we have stated, but last year in 
many instances they fell far/hort. The 
Linlithgowshire measure is always un- 
derstood. 

As to barley, it consists of two 
kinds, one of which has only two rows 
upon the ear. 'I'his is reckoned the . 
best, and will yield frt^m 28 to 30 
pecks of meal a boll. The other sort 
has four rows upon the ear ; this is a 
^hardy grain, ripens sooner, and gene- 
rally yields as much as the other, but 
the former is always preferred for pot 
barley. The permission given to dis- 
tillation is alleged as the uason why 
the barley has not declined in price so 
much as otlicr grain. This measure 
is therefore very much disapproved of 
by the people at large. 

As to wheat, the higl) prices it bears, 
when compared with other grain, has 
occasioned more of it to be sown this 
season than ever we recollect. It has 
got a fine tid. The quartern loaf now 
sells at ! s 3cl. and meal at (he reduced 
price of 21. 15s a load, and other ar- 
ticles the- same as last month. 

Fash IONS.— -A/orwf»jg Dress,— A 
plain cambric undtr-dress ; a three- 
quartered muslin or Chinese silk robd 
w'orn over it, trimmed round the bot- 
tom and up the front with Indian bor- 
der of needle work, and finished with 
a deep flounce of lacc. A convent 
hood and pelerine of white net lace, 
confined under the chin with a silk 
cord and tassel hi air in irregular curls, 
ornamented with a fancy flower in front. 
A short rosary and cross of fhe coquil- 
la bead ; bracelets of the ssfme Slip- 
pers of buff or lemon- coloured kid. 
Gloves a pale tan colour 
flvening Dress, — A pea-greCtt crape 
frock, worn over a white gossahiier si* . 
tin slip, withshbrt sleeve! ofwhitFfece, ; 
and waist biassed with lace' heading | 
a deep flounce of lace rduad the ^ 
headed witl^siiYer netting*, SotCohi 
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of the sleeves and back finished to cor- 
respond. ttidir in curls and ringflets, 
confined oirthc crown of tlie head, and 
intcrmixf»d with autumnal fiowcrs. 
Ear-rings andoth'Tornaments of pearl. 
— G^ovts of white French kid ; and 
slifipc’-s of pea.grccn satin, trimmed 
•with s Iver. 

Faftxhall Victoria Fete Dress— 
Plain white lace frock, over a white 
.sarsnet petticoat ; the sleeve, which is 
half way dowm the arm, is also com- 
posed lace, and the form ot it is ex- 
tremely novel : the top is very full, 
and drawn in by strings of pearls, the 
bottom part is composed of three rows 
of narrow letting in, each row edged 
witii pearls ; the sleeve comes nearly 
half wav down the arm. Hair curled 
in loose luxuriant ringlets in front, 
tiirnrd up behind a la Grecqwe^ as 
tigh'ly H'l possible. Head dress dia- 
monds and the prince’s plume of os- 
trich feathers. Diamond necklace, 
bracelets, and ear rings. A light gold 
chain oMegaut workm inship, to which 
an eye ghissis suspended, is put round 
the neck, and brought to me siie. 
White kid gloves, and white^tin san- 
dals ; small ivory fan. A vifiite lace 
veil is occasionally thrown carelessly 
over the head, and forms a drapery 
which is at once simple, elegant, and 
becoming. 


NOVEMBER. 

^d.— Opispatches were this morn- 
ing received by Viscount Castlereagh 
frot^ Lieutenant General Sir Charles 
St'ewait, dated Leipsic, October 19th, 
giviiig the details of a complete and 
•i^oaLyfetoty gained ,bv the whole of 
the combined armies of Bohe^Mfa, Sile- 
sia, <9nd the north of Germany, over 


Bounaparte, in the neighbourhood of 
Leipsic, on the 1 8th and 19th. 

One hundred pieces of cannon ; 
sixty thousand hilled, wounded, and 
prisoners ; the whole of the Saxon 
army, and the Bavarian and Wurtem- 
berg troops, consisting of cavalry, ar- 
tillery, and infantry ; many generals, 
among whom are kegnier, Valary, 
Brune, Bertrand, and Lauriston, are 
^ the fruits of thin glonous day. 

5th. — Du BLi N. — Robbery extraor- 
dinary . — Mr Rogec O'Connor, of 
Diugaii, in the county of Meath, for 
which place he pays an annual rent of 
15001. to Colonel Burrowes, who re- 
sides in London, has been in the habit 
of refusing to pay his rent at any- 
place but on the premises. A Mr 
Francis Gregory, agent to Colonel 
Burrowes, after some preliminary dis- 
cussion with Mr O'Connor, employed 
Mr Doyle, post-master of Trim» to re- 
ceive the latter half-year's rent. On . 
tile SJSth ult. Mr Doyle went to pan- 
gan for this purpose j at the gate he 
was accosted by a person, who said he 
was stationed there to give Mr O'Con- 
nor immediate notice of his approach, 
aiP Mr Doyle followed him to the 
house, wb(*re Iv? found Mr O’Connor 
and his son Roderick ; when Mr Doyle 
entered, O'Connor desired his son to 
withdraw. He then proceeded to pay 
Mr Doyle the rent, amounting to 750u 
and which was chiefly in one pound 
notes.-— Mr Doyle observed upon the 
inconvenience of that modeof payment, 
and requested the use of pen and ink 
to mark the notes. This was refused, 
Mr Doyle after counting the notes, 
left the house, and within SO yards of 
it, and before he had got to the stablej^ 
he was attacked from behind by tw^ 
persona in disguise, whose faces 
masked ; they knocked^him down, tied . 
a handkerchief over hi8 face, yobbed 
him of the moq^bj^had^ustrecetive^^^^ 
and some silver of hisbwn"; and having' 
bound his legs with a covd, and forced 
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a sack over his head, they left him. 
Daring the whole transaction, the rob- 
bers never uttered a word. No perfion 
whatever having come to his assistance, 
Mr Doyle reiniiMiedforsome time before 
he was able to extricate himself. On 
his return to the house, he aavv a lady, 
to whom he mentioned how he had 
been treated. Shortly after Mr O’Con- 
nor arrived, who expressed great sur- 
prise at the robbery, Mr Doyle then, 
took his departure. The robbery ha- 
ving been committed at 1 1 o’clock in 
the day, the necessary steps are in 
progress to levy the money upon the 
county of Meath. We have every 
reliance that the gentlemen of that 
vicinity will use their best exertions to 
discover the persons engaged in this 
most iniquitous transaction. 

An inquisition was taken at Soli- 
hull, Warwickshire, on the body 
of Mary Bate, who was found mur- 
dered on the Wednesday preceding. 
The circumstances of the case are shoit- 
ly these The deceased, herhusbanil, 
und the two brothers of the deceased, 
the one aged about 18 and the othir 
19 years, resided in a cottage, nrar 
Solihull Lodge. The two brothi,»-s 
on the morning of the.day the inurdel 
was committed, rose about a quarter 
before six o’clock, and went to work ; 
the husband, John Bate, went to work 
in half an hour afterwards About six 
o’clock in the evening, the brothers 
returned, and not finding the deceased, 
aa they thought, in the house, they 
waited near it for tlie return of the 
Kusband, who came in a short time, 
and having struck a light, went up 
itairs, and immediately exclaimed his 
wife was murdered^ The alarm was 
given,, but nothing was discovered to 
lead to a suppositi«i*n of any person 
having entered the house. Strong 
tuspician arose, that the husband liad 
committed the murder, in consequence 
mi' the contradic|:ory accounts be gave 


to different persons of some money he 
pretended to have left injpie house; 
which not proving true, ami some blood 
having bten found on his waistcoat 
and shirt, together w'ith other suspi- 
cions circumstances, induced the jury 
to find a verdict of wilful murder 
against him; and he was committed* 
to Warwick gaol, to take his trial at 
the next assizes, Thcdiead of the de- 
ceased was literally dashed to pieces, 
and it appeared to have been done with 
an axe, as she lay asleep in bed ; but 
no instrument of that description could 
be found with blood on it. 

6ih. — WATEitFOHD. — The follow- 
ing particulars of the murder of Fran- 
cis Smyth, Esq. wdio was killed in his 
own parlour, at Balinaclash, in this 
county, have been furnished by a gen- 
tleman who was present at the inquest. 
On Sunday evening, between five and 
six o’clock, a servant-man, who was 
outside nailing a board over a broken 
pane in the parlour window, observed 
three men in close consultation in a 
field at some distance towaids Bally-, 
laneen. j The servant conceived sus- 
picions, as they came toward# 
the honsj.», he cautioned the foremost 
that his master was armed ; the fellow 
opened his breast, shewed his pistol, 
and bid the man lake care of himself : 
they then pushed him into tiie parlour, 
and knocked him down, Mr Smyth 
asked what they were about, and was 
it whiskey they wanted ; they replied, 
no ; sat down, and ordered the servant 
out. The man went to the kftcheb, 
where the servant-woman said she al- 
waysdreaded some such mischief would 
one day or other happen : in about 
four minutes they heard a shot in the 
parlour, which he supposed was fired 
at his master ; determining to retuni 
to the parlour at all hazards, h^ left 
the kitchen, heard his master gtoatii 
and met him. iii the passage. Sjr 
said, I am a dead tnan j” arid aU 
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most instantly fell and verified His 
words- CHi investigation, neither mo- 
ney nor WcHch were found upon h»m, 
although he wasiicl Jom without money, 
and had on that d.ay, and ou the pre 
ceding, eceived laj ge sums. 'I'he ruf- 
fians, ntc^T firing, left the 

• house, we' t (dl ^l^lv^ug.h Ballylaneen ; 
and wf re not lUi warus heard of. On 
going they nut sonu villagers at the 
, door laughing, and practising the I'sual 
mu.U'.n r- of All-Iiallow-eve 
Oct.) They joined in the laugh, and 
appeared anxious to outdo them in 
noisy m.erriment. 

The following bulletin was exhibit* 
ed at St. Jameses palace : 

Windsor Castle^ Nov 6. 

** His majesty has cont nued unre- 
mittingly under the full influence of 
his disorder for many months past : 
he has, since the last report, had a 
traiiaient increase of it ; but this has 
again subsided into its former stale. 
His Majesty’s bodily health sliews no 
appearance of decay, and his spirits are 
generally in a comfortable starf.'’ 

9fh.— Between three and JToui* o'- 
clock in the morning, Brij^Iton was 
visited by a storm of wind Jind rain, 
accompanii d by very loud th^ider an,, 
vivid fla.,hes of liglitniug- TjieT^ter 
did considerable damage in /le town 
and neighbourhood ; butpr(^idcntially 
no lives were lost. A hoiwe situate in 
Oxford- place, the property of Mr 
Marshall, was literalli^ torn to pieces 
by the electric fluid ; and although 
Mr Marshall and his servant were in 
the premises, they escaped unhurt. 
A great part of the roof was forced 
in, the whole of the ceiling demolished, 
the timbers of the partitions nearly 
bent double, the headposts of the bed- 
stead in which the servant lay, destroy- 
ed, and the curtains of the bed burnt 
to, a cinder ; ,the casement of the win- 
dow cast upwards of thirty, yardS'from 
the premises, the door removed to ^ 
considerable distance, and the pave* 


ment of the washhouse thrown up* 
The same flash also destroyed a great 
part of Copperas Gap Mill, about three 
miles to the westw'ard of the town, 
and a young man of the name of Hag- 
gett was severely burnt. 

12th — The miserable wretch, Wil- 
liam Clover, who was lately commit- 
ted to Monmouth gaol, for tlic shock- 
ing murder •of his father and mother, 
destroyed himself m that prison. He 
was cot! lined d ii ing the day in a room 
with two other prisoners, to whom the 
turnkey, as usual, delivered their por- 
tion of bread and cheese for breakfast^ 
and gave to one of them, as usual, a 
knife to divide it, w’hich was to be re- 
turned after breakfast. This man cut 
and gave Glover his portion, and then 
sat down on a bench before the fire to 
toa.'t his cheese, placing the knife un- 
der him, which he sat upon. Glover^ 
seeing the knife, pushed the man for- 
wil’d upon the fire, snatclied it up, and 
v/th a violent stroke cut his own throat. 

he other prisoner immediately seized 
tlW band which held the knife, w'hen 
Isi^raised the other to his neck, and 
tefring the wound with great violence^ 
ame most dreadfully agitated, and 
hortly after synk from the loss of 
blood, and expired. 

Lord Tiiurlow’s marriage 
with MisaBolton thi* actress took place 
ou Saturday last at St Martin s church- 
— Immediately after the ceremony, the 
happy pair drove ofl to his lordship'e 
seat in Sussex » to spend the honey- 
moon. 

18th.— The TuRF.-^Thc Octo* 
ber meetings have been but thinly aU 
tended^ and there has been less racing 
than for many preceding ; the chief 
cause is to be ascribed to the war, the^ 
pressure of the times, and the absence 
of many gentlemen connected with the 
turf, on the more important duty of 
serving their country,— It is certain 
that the poisoning of the race horses 
in 1811 caused a general alarm \ it also 
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afforded a good excuse to those who 
wished to retire, and was a strong ar- 
gument to deter others whose inclina- 
tion led them to engage on the turf ; 
the subsequent conviction and execu- 
tion of the wretched Dawson for that 
^offence, with the confession that he 
made, disclosing those persons who 
were concerned or privy to this nefari- 
ous transaction, which corffession. See. 
was laid before the Jockey Club, who 
In consequence passed several resolu- 
tions against certain people, as also de- 
creeing that no stakes should be play 
or pay except the Derby, Oaks, and 
St Leger, tended in a great measure 
to restore things to their former foot- 
ing ; but although the Dawsonian sys- 
tem is at present exploded, there is 
anothernowinlull force, which though 
not injurious to the horses, is equally 
detrimental to the interests of the own- 
ers s the system to which we allude is 
the secret information a certain set^f 
peopleat,andwhofrequentNewmarkcv!, 
ty means of their agents, ol)(ain froii 
uearly all the training stables, the wfi- 
ihent a horse falls amiss, has been 

S ;c. So well planned is this systemVin 
1 its departments, that it is a knoi^<p 
fact, in many instances they obtain in- 
formation before the owners can be 


nist at the hour of eight. The latter 
won the wager in nine hqfirs, being 
then two miles a head. 

Steeple Race. — A singular kind 
of sweepstakes, of 50 guineas each, 
was decided on Monday, between 
Messrs Fosgard, Carter, .liid Hall, in 
the county of Bucks. *1 he match was 
for hunters, to start about two miles 
from Biishey, and go to Dishland pa- 
rish, in Buckinghamshire, a distance, 
of twenty-c^ht miles, in a straight 
direction. The country over which 
the race took place is close and woody, 
notwithstanding which the sportsmen 
all took the field. The race was 
strongly contested between Messrs 
Carter and Hall, making no refusal at 
any thing, break or fence, opposed to 
them, and it was won by Carter, in one 
hour and fifty minutes.— The horse of 
Mr Hall got into a bog, and Mr Fos- 
gard ’s horse fell, and was injured early 
in the race. 

A few nights since, an ass, the pro- 
perty pf Mr Polman, butcher, of 
nearnei was stolen from a field about 
a mile fiom that village ; but returned 
home on^the following morning, load* 
ed with ,ome sail-cloth, nearly new, a 
>]brew.ing^copper beat together, and a 
sack ; % whom stolen, or how it es- 


apprised by their grooms, however di- 
ligent they m^ be in sending to their 
employers. To defeat the object of 
this system it behoves all noblemen and 

f entlemen connected with the turf, to 
e very cautious in betting large sums 
playqr pay on matches or sweepstakes 
Jbe^re baud, as their not bating play or 
pay, wilt ii> a great degree check the 
^access of this extensive confederacy. 

Wai KiN€ifMATCtt*"-Mr Robinson, 
an architect, and a gentleman resi- 
ding in Berkeley-sqtiare, decided a bet 
for a sum of money, on Friday last. 
7he patties engaged to wrik to the 
ftrirntyinile-riohe Oh the Windsor road, 
and JNdk* Mr R« started at seven o^ 
ih the hsort^g, and Kii antago* 


eaped wlf.h the plunder, is totally un-* 
known. ^ 

19th.— Ih the forenoon, John Gib- 
son, a nailer,'' in Hawick, Was brought 
to Jedburgh, in custody of a shentPs 
officer, accused of murdering his wife. 
Early in the morning of the above day, 
a person who lodges in the same house 
where Gibson and his family lived, was 
awakened by an unusual noise ; upon 
which he jumped out of bed, and went 
into Gibson^s room, the door of which 
was open, to learn the cause. Hh 
iouud Gibson standing on the floor, 
in his shirt, and edriswed, bjthe li^t 
of a lamp which was burning on the 
table, the shocking spectacle of U| 
Wife, lijIiDg apparently in front 
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^*4 ®-e-^ ®®1?? •’y ? M* of cord round tlt« 

lQ(s fl^r cpye/ea with her d1oo4o It , netka oF the tWo bid oties;' ' ' ' ^ ^ 'A 

««• fouiidJ*^n_e3^t^9tldn, that thd SSth.-HisArdpehig*--"--’^ ” 


aitews and veius bn one. side of het* of Orangd’ bmbarkei 


cut 


Holland, oil hdard- his majestv’s'shin' 


t8|\i% ev^Hogether on ill b/the Earl bfiSan;.;;;, 
terms. He didjnot deny his guilt to bv the respfbtiv^e suitei of his seitne 
^o^ who secured him* nor did he 4t- highness iudthsit AobleftiaUo" ’ 
tempt to resist ^ and; it seems he w^s • Oh hw arrival at ' his SeretS^^ 
led to comynit the atrocious act by the highness received by a ^4rd of hOa.' 

eifjpcta of jealously, W'hich he had of nour, and Waited ttponby viccr.Adftifi 
late harlioured against the deceased. ral Foley, comminder mbhief,‘aftd thb 
.^‘^•T-Gi^sGow.---Xiast week, four captains of his majesty's ha^y;iJS^ at' 
n^in-deers, viz. two full-growil females, Deal. Thevide‘^idtUiral*s barge^indth^" 
with their fawns,' passed through the flag-ship of the commander in 
meigjhbaurhood of this city,^on their red a salute of twenty-one J^hs. On" 




; me wild red-deer of th^ Ijigh- ussia ihed lying in the Downs. ^ 
qF P erthshire. 'Tk;*' a.*:- 


The 

bp4y^au asVeoloured b 
co^ng^ very hg&t, Uj^n 
Yli^;irlf™3 very slender, but'(Ii^ hoofs 
cousideraDly larger than t(ic 
red-deei) and they, did OPt apj 
the ^ • 


whde. tp 


pofiscM 

than that aniinal Th< 
fcrs from every other .spej 


mote lltrenj th 
e n ’ :iF 
ip the 


.Tbis^ day intelligence \irri4e4 of 
Revolution in rlblUnd, |he tfe 
xpuUion of the Fr^nChV 
oration of the house of Qt^iigj<^ , 
s counter-revolution in Hofliifidi 
was eflfected WitJ\ all tlft/ steaditi^ 
of the Dutch ^ardeter, aud 

bloodshed than could ' have he^ 
exppetedi cppsldefiog the opjpresaidiW 


PJ^^^ance of the./* under whi^' the Dutch. have groSti^' 

well as the uiiU^ ; butas this for so many years,— On Monday, the 


je season of the yeai^hen thehorps 
i.shed, those now referred to had 


r4tii, 


0 many year 
, wheh the'i 


‘Vising was determined 


upon, dndof^thc leading patriots' prO; 


burn; fltbif^h cionsi4mbt|^ «!»ded to Jbe 'residence of te Bro'ii,* 
THeeyc j4a» tbe' iJbke’bf' Placentia, tbe'Gfover 

. *o*!%,i»WKowJ.iJiat'’ tb« rpih ’cocI»4e ip liis bit aji(| ,6ii his tii 
{wcJiyM,|bi^ a;sboVt ti|iie' 9 At 9 f its and ae'^'^dKssed Le' iSr^ .. 
“njfjryfcjio^onto the clitiiafe, but lows ' 

:rae^ 40; purpose . I ain cpipflrsW wlafc 

/fT*,.- .fPPewd ure j^lapc^ ^^.wlm 

4t., *JO W npw tlie weailjest. ipw t% m m 

^ qpif |bo sttoi^t. W& 

■pAni 11^ ' ‘ '-i 
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stro»jare?!t, knmv ti)at yo« arc the weakest. 
You will do wisely anil prudently to take 
departure with all possible speed, and 
the sooner you do it the less you will eX’ 
pose yoiirfielf to insult, anti, possibly, to 
tlan< or ’’ 

To this address Le Bnin replied, 

I have, sir, for some time expected 
iuch a message, and 1 very vyilliugly 
accede to your propositiog, to take my 
departure inunediately.*^ — “ In that 
case,*’ said the patriot, “ I will secj* 
you into your coach without loss of 
time.**— Tliis was accordingly done. 
But fey thi^ time the people had as- 
sembled and surrounded the coach, 
with loud cries of Orafige Boven-^ 
Ujp, Orange — r/otew Buonaparte, The 
patriot accompanied him in the coach 
Q0,t of the town, and no violence was 
offered liimi except that he was obli- 
ged by the people to cry out, Long 
live the Prinee g/' Orange, and to wear 
the Orange cockade— too happy* no 
doubt, to get off so welL Hanjig 
thus sent him off, the people laid hold 
of all the French douanier8,rand thr^w 
them into the river. All the wat^^h- 
houses of the douaniers, and threff-^f 
, their vessels, were burnt. It wasj 
Friday last, at four in the afterno 
that the Orange flag ^as hoisted wi 
great solemnity at Rotterdam. There 
was a vast concourse of people of all 
ranks, who greeted the Ensign of Li- 
berty with unanimous and heartfelt 
acclamations. 

26th.— The port of London was 
opened yesterday for imports from 
Holland, when several freights of plaice 
ami confer eels arrived at Billingsgate, 

tlW'gieiat delight of those epicures 
who delight in Dutch dainties, * 

, .yhe, prosperous effects of the re* 
nc'^aj of our comip^rce with Holland 
were manifested ye?t«rd^y ir^ a degree 
the most gratifying, r by : almost 

impassable istate of Tkames-streetf and 
^ijr strife on the ba^ks of the rjver^* 
jHe mces^kttt' eaftage of fctetes of. 


goods to ships for Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, and other Dutch pants. 

— On Monday «;ame on the 
election of office-bearers of the Royal 
Socieiy of Edinburgh, vihen thewl- 
lowing gentlemen were chosen, viz. 

‘ Sir James Hall, Ba^to^.eaident.— 
Lord Meadowbjpk, Ltrd Webb Sey-^ 
mour, vice- preSidenta.-Profe88or Play- 
fair, secretary — James Bonar, Esq.‘ 
treasurer. — Thomas Allan, Esq. keep- 
er of the museum and library, 

PHYSi/'i^L Cl, ss — Sir Geo. Mac- 
kenzie, Bart president. — Dr Thomas 
C. Hope, secretary.— Professor Du- 
gald Stewart, Alexander Keith, Esq. 
James Russell, Esq, Dr Rutherford^ 
James Bryce, Esq, Dr Brewstef, 
counsellofs. 

* Literary Cl ‘ ss.— Henry Macken^ 
zie, Esq. president. — Thomas Thom- 
son, Esq. secretary. — Lord Robert^ 
son, Lord President, Sir Henry Mon« 
crieff, Bart. Rev. Archibald Alison, 
Rev; Dr Jamieson, Walter Scott, Esq* 
counsellors. 

AoilRESS OF THE ClTY Of EjOttlfi 
borohIto the Prince Regent.-^ 
The foq wing address was presented 
to the ‘ince Regent, at the levee on 
^ 8t, by the Right Han. John 

ajoriranks, the Lord Provost, ap^ 
was moik graciously received. 

May pUuse yimr Royal Uighneis, 
It has the frequent duty, during 
the last tweuy years, of tliose who rq)i<e* 
sent for the tii^\e the ancient metropolif 
of Scotland, to appoach the throne witb 
a humble and loyal expre<49ioa of their seii^ 
thnents upon the state of public 
This duty they repatedlydutehurf^d while 
Britain stood unaided and alone in a cbof^^ 
diet, during which her foe proclaimed bit' 
hope of lermiiyating her very exiatencct M' 
an independent natim^' And . when, by, 
the blessing of Divine PfovidenOe, the bm*' 
tie was tram&md from 
hasten toexprlMW oiii^ tadctaU^^ 
geuerout' liw of polk^^ Mtd 
me stn^ of SMpeoutsoil^erii^^ 
whd fim 
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q)prcB6ion, in manly and piitnotic rce;ist- (ingtnVIi the restoration of the herechtaiy 
ance. During each awful vicissitude of provinces oj our beloved nionurch to thew 
an uncertain, Sunequal, ami moat perijoiis lightful lord, and the rcgcrieration of HoU 
struggle, wc have deemed it our duty to Jand, so Join; "the fiitlifiil ally of Great 
express our devotion to the principles up- Britain. — When we rememuer, that frotn 
on which it was conducted, and oiir sub- Hanover proceeded the line of Brunswick, 
mission to^'our portion of the sacrifices and that Holland once n^cstored to us the 
which continuance ncccs* heir of the British monarchy! and, at a pe- 

sarily imposed. " . riod of the like iruportance sent forth in 

It is with far other thoughts, and far oiir behalf the vindicator of British liber- 


liappier prospects, that we now again lay 
our duty at the feet of your royal liighncss, 
with feelings which can be likened to none, 
but those of the survivors of the primeval 
wmid, when, loc^king forth from the ves- 
sel to which they had been miraculously 
preserved, they perceiveil that God had 
closed in his mercy the fountains of the 
deep which he had opened in his wrath ; 
that the wind had passed over the w'aters, 
and assuaijed their force ; while the re ap- 
pearanceof ancient and v/ell-known moun- 
tains and land-marks, indden so long un- 
der the billows of the inundation, warrant- 
ed a just and pious confidence, that the 
hour of its fury had passed away. With 
the same humble, yet cheerful and w'cli- 
grounded confidence, we now look abroad 
on the state of regenerated Europe ; be- 
hold die revival of free nations, w/ich the 
hand of the armed oppressor had s’lbjected 
to his tyrannical sway, and hear from the 
yoke of liberated^millions, thosc4ccla«a- 
tions (so long suppressed) which* were, in 
former days, the watch-words 
and national independence. — Sue* art^the 
prospects which a few months h/ve open- 
ed upon a war sacred and hons^rablo, be- 
cause waged by the allied m^archs from 
no ^elfiali motives, nor andintious views, 
but for the avowed, nobljif and generous 
purposes of relieving the oppressed, vin- 
dicating tJie injured, and controlling, by 
their united concentrateil force, the gigan- 
tic power, under whose wild, vast, and un- 
bounded projects of ambition, such seas of 
Immati blood have been Spilt, such a mass 
of iumian misery lias been created. It is 
a cause which Heaven has blessed, hot 
cmly with die most splendid success in the 
field of battle, bt)t with consequences that 
nseyiSr ^be^bre attended ev^n victory itself. 
Aaiid^tb^ crowds of events, each afi'or^ing 
Ipgb^and s^arate subject for future hope 
a^in^aot rejoiciag^ we cannot but liisi 


ties, we cannbt suppress our earnest and 
^exulting con^ratulaiion. Let Europe mark 
the fals^ehoou of that charge, which accu- 
ses Britain of a desire to convert her naval 
superiority into the means of exercising 
tyranny upon the commercial rights of 
oiher nations; since at^o moment bastlie 
voice of the British nation uttered more 
gennnic sounds of joy than to hail the re- 
vival of a state, which alone, at any period 
of our history, could be consiilered as ri- 
valling Iier in commercial wealth or mari- 
time power. 

Let us conclude our hurried and joyful 
expressions of the most dutiful and sincere 
syinpathy in these memorable events, with 
uc^owledging the debt we owe to thq 
wftdom and steadiness which has guided, 
Hifcirciimstonces of incalculable diffioulty, 
th\ councils of your royal highness and 
oi*’\beloved monarcli. To their firmness 
am fdccision we owe, under God, the for- 
ti»::«te consummation whicii seems now to 
hjll’full in our view. It was on the shores 
' of Portugal, and the fields of Spain, that 
the bright example was first shewn of bo- 
nouiable and successfiii resistance to the 
armies of France; and justly may, we syra- 
patlii?e in the splendid military successes of 
those great continental powers, who liave 
added such a train of continued victories 
to these glorious precedents. 

That it may please God to bless your 
royal higliness, in your pcrsmi aiul govern- 
ment, with the continuance of his safe- 
guard and protection ; finally, to establish 
the cause of social order, by a just, equals 
and lasting peace, is the sincere hope and' 
prayer of your royal highness’s most duti- 
ful subjects, the Lord Provost, the Magi- - 
stt'ates, and Council of the etty of Edin- 
burgh, in wuncil assembled. ' . 

' Signed in our name, by our appoint-* 
lucnt, and in our presence, aud the seal of 
our said city ja terctq affixed^ at EdiA*< 
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burjrh, the -SQtli day Noven.ber, 131S 
years. 

(Signed) Ww. Trotter, 

Acting Chiel Maui^^tratc. 

The late toLOMM. Bosville.— 
This gentleman’s will was made in 
1307 ; it is very, long, filling no less 
than six sheets of paper, and written 
entirely by himself. 

One of his nephews, Colonel the 
honourable Godfrey Macdonald, heir 
presumptive to the title and estates of/ 
the present peer of that name, he 
leaves sole executor, and, with the ex- 
ception of one estate which he could 
not will, and fouf or five legacies, be- 
queathes to him the wliole of his for- 
tune and estates, provided he takes the 
liamc of Bo’sville. 

' The Blacki*t estate, as it is called, 
situated in Northumberland, worth 
about 5(XX)1. a-year, he had but for 
life. It now goes to Colonel Bean* 
mont, M. P. who married Miss Pick- 
et, a cousin of Mr Bosvillc’s. ' 

Colonel Bosville was particulai^y 
attached tothe hone arable Jcemcs M^- 
donald, a younger brother of Lord M 
and who is a major, in the ColdvStrfcfn 
guards, now in Holland ; to him, Will 
who knew the colonel, thought t 
bulk of this immense* fortune woul 
be left. However, he mentions him 
only in making this curious provision : 
That :n case Mr Godfrey Macdonald 
died, and his sons (he haslhrceor four) 
die without issue, then James Macdo- 
nald, taking the name of Bosville, shall 
inherit the estates. The legacies are 
bequeathed to— 

Mr Ocorgi. Sinclair, son of Sir 
^ John, - - - - JblOjOOO 

Major C. James, - - - 205 0 

Sir llolicrt Wilson, - - 5000 

lleverenil Mr Estc, - - 2000 

And to each ilomestiCj^two years wages. 

Sir Franeis Burdett is left trustee. 

Mr Bosville died worth a large 
•um of ready money, and the estate 
near Bridlington, in Yorkshire, called 
Thropehall IS alone worth 60001. 


year. He never raised the rents of hii^ 
tenants, and used to say, As I found 
them so 1 'll leave them.'V/ 

29th.- Returns of all the Dutch pri- 
soners of war in this country have been 
ordered to be made out, preparatory 
to their being sent home their 

countrymen in maijjJk>.i«;fig their newly* 
acquired indepe(iSence, Their number, 
it is said, exceeds 10,000, 

30th. PriNC,. PoNIATOWSKt.—r 

Colonels Kieki, Adjutant of the late 
Prince Poiiiatowski, a’>d Herakowski, 
Adjutant of the Oneral of Division 
Krasinki, who anued at Warsaw on 
the 8th of November, have given the 
following particulars respecting the 
death of the prince : — On tVie 19th of 
October, when the French army was 
retreating, the Lmperor assigned part 
of the suburbs of l^eipsic, next to the 
Borna road, to Prince Poniatowski. 
Tills post he was to defend with a 
body of not more than 2000 Polish 
infantry. Perceiving that the French 
columns on his left flank were hastily 
letrcatiW before a'supcrior force, and 
that thijfe w^as no poasiblity of getting 
across tiv bridge, incessantly crowded 
as it war with artillery and carriages, 
he drov^4iis sabre, and turning to the 
dlifSers (immediately about him-“ Gen- 
tlemen, said he, ** 'tis better to fall 
with hoiKvjr," and at the head of a few 
Polish cuinfssiers, and the officers at- 
tending hiiiv. he fell furiously upon 
the advancingjicoliimns. He had been 
woiinded both on the 14th end 16th $ 
on this occasion he received a musket 
ball in his left arm. With the words 
above mentioned, he sprung forward, 
but found the suburbs already filled 
with allied troops, who hastened up to 
make him prisoner. He cut his way 
titrough them, however, was again 
wounded through bis citoss, thife*#' 
himself into the 

assistance of th^ suifotthffite offictfi^' 
reached the opposite shbHe ih 
The horse which he rode Waa left' 
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’bind in this river, and the Prince, 
greatly exhausted, mounted another 
which was '^|jrought him. He then 
proceeded to the river Elster, but it 
was already lined with Prussian and 
Saxon riflemen ; and seeing them ad- 
vancing j^^pn him on all sides, he plurt- 
ged into me i -oje-rv sunk, together 
with his horse. Sev. i'ri officers, who 
precipitated themselves in the water af- 
ter the Prince, were likewise drowned, 
and others taken prisoners on the bank 
or in the river. The Prince was ne- 
phew to Stanislaus Augustus, the last 
King of Poland. 

His funeral obsequies were perform- 
ed on the 19lhof November, in the 
church of the Holy Cross at Warsaw, 
in the presence of the most distin- 
guished Russian and Polish families 
in that city. 

A fatal occurrence took place about 
one o’clock, ill the cojunting- house of 
Messrs. Haigh and Son, Manchester 
warehousemen, Aldermanbury. It ap- 
pears that about twelve months ago, 
a nephew, who was also his* clerk, 
shewed symptoms of mental acrangc- 
ment, and gradually becoming worse, 
his uncle at length was obliged to send 
him to St Luke’s, from wh ence he 
on Monday night contrived 
his escape, and at eight y^dsterday 
morning made his appearamje at the 
counting-house, in Aldcrmj/hbury. He 
was then informed that/Mr Haigh 
was from home, upon v/hich he went 
away, and called agaid about eleven, 
when Mr Haigh instantly dispatched 
* messenger to St Luke’s, Two per- 
sons from thence soon after attended, 
but the young man having by this 
time become very outrageous, they 
declined taking hold of him vvithout 
further assistance, Mr Presto, the con- 
stable of the night for the ward of 
Crippljeg^e^ Within, was sent for, and 
ott hia arrlvaLthe unhappy maniac 
punted, upon a small desjk; or upper 
cahntiu&house which stands on the 
8 


floor of the warehouse, and swore he 
would not be taken. Mr Presto, more 
daring, or less prudent, than the keepers 
of Si Luke’s, rushed up the two steps 
that led to the place where the lunatic 
had placed himself, and received the 
contents of a pistol in his head. The 
ball entered by the temple, and the 
unfortunate man died in less than two 
minutes. 0» the lunatic being seized, 
another loaded pistol was found in his 
•pocket, besides a quantity of powder, 
nine bullets, and a bullet mould. He 
was instantly taken back to St Luke’s. 
On tliis circumstance being mentioned 
to the alderman of the ward (Wood), 
he considered it improper to suffer a 
man who had committed murder in the 
city of London, whether sane or in- 
sane, to be sent out of it until the affair 
was investigated ; but the alderman ha- 
ving no power to demand his person 
from the keeper of the hospital, he 
wr^e a note reqiie.ning that the luna-» 
tuy might be brought back to the city ; 
with this the keeper of St Luke’s com- 
pApd, ancf last night he was committed 
to;thc Compter by Mr Alderman 
W uod, for further examination. 

^'This unfortunate person w'as aftcr- 
'^ards tried at ^the Old Bailey, and 
acquitted on tlic ground of insanity. 
The Thais, Captain Scliobcll, lately 
arrived at Portsmouth, sailed from 
Sierra Leone on the ^tli of August, 
and from Acra, on the Leeward coast, 
on the 3d of September. Prior to her 
quitting the coast, the Favourite and 
Albicore had arrived. The Thais was 
eighteen months on the coast. Though, 
unfortunately for 'the cause of huma, 
nity, and the improvement of Africa, 
the slave trade is still carried on exten- 
sively undiT the Portuguese and Spa- 
nish flags, f the ciintinuance of which 
will materially depend upon causes of 
appeal, which are forthcoming for de- 
cision in the High Court of Admiralty), 
yet we have the satisfaction to learn, 
that in .June last the Thais destroyed 
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the last yemaining factory for this traf- sprbg, yet it is written from varioiis' 
lie (at Masuredo), supported by Bri- quarters that the cutting butchers 
tish subjects. The proprietors of this charge high prices for mept, although 
establishment, John Bostock and Tho. they do not huy high of the grazier ; 
mas M'Qjiin, were brought home in and that a regulation of the retail priqe 
the Thais, sentenced, under the late of meat is as essential to the comma- 
slave-trade Felony Act, to be trana- nity as that of bread, 
ported for fourteen years. The Tliais The latter ca rryin g^ »*» and 
landed forty of lier crew, commanded beans, in bacl^'OT^iicl low grounds, 
by Lieut. Wilkins, to accomplish this have not been successful. Both have 
act of humanity. The factors resisted, been put together in a damp and dis- 
kiiled one man, and another was drown-.- coloured state, tlie beans very soft, 
ed when advancing to the assault. From the dro-ighty weather of July 
There were about 230 slaves in the and August, potator?s arc an inferior 
factory,’ who were released. The crop in place::. J’rescu.t employment 
Thais captured several vessels on the of the farmer, as usual at this season, 
coast with slaves on board ; they were fallowing for the springcrops, hedging, 
under Portuguese and Spanish flags, ditching, draining, See. 

One of the vessels presented anotlicr Immense draughts have been made 
instance of the horrors of tin's trade ; upon ilie stack-yards by tl)e threshing 
she was a smack of 188 tons burthen, machines. — Passage boats worked by 
bound to the Brazils, with 373 slaves steam have been lately adopted on sc- 
on board ; and, it appeared, when the veral rivers and canals an improvement 
Thais took possession, that thrt-^* of of national consequence, 
them had died from actual sulFocatilm. Fashions. — Morning Dress* — A 

fa round cambric gown, a walking length, 
AGJUCUhTURAL REPORT I with short full sleeve, and puckered 
Ekglakd.— Wheat sowing isfle- cuff, biittoned or laced down the back, 
nerally finished, the seed well gotjvn, and made high round the neck, with a 
and from the suitable weather of li^te, full frill of lace. A military stock ed- 
and the good working of the land, ged round the chin with the same. A 
desired bre^adth is eveVy where sown. ^ihinese scarf, the colour Ame- 

The eaily-buwii wheats continue to rican g^een, twisted round the figure 
iniprovc, and in some parts, should in the sty (c of antique drapery. Melon 
open Weather continue^ will be very bonnet thb same colour, striped, and 
forward and rank. The autumnal trimmed to 'correspond with the scarf, 
bearded dr cone wheat, commonly call- Hair irreguW curls on the forehead, 
ed rivets, formerly much sown in Nor- Ear-rings of gold or topaz. Long 
folk and Suffolk, is reported to have York tan, or Limerick gloves, above 
bee^ some time past getting into dis- the elbow. Slippers df yellow Mo^ 
use. Young clovers, and other seeds, rocco. This dress, divested of the 
and all the winter crops, have the most bonnet, is considered genteel neglige 
pi'omisiHg appearance, and no com- for any period of the day. 
plaints at present of the slug. Tur- Morning Walkings or Carnage JFfo- 
nips, particularly Swedish, good in liliment* — A simple breakfast robe of 
pladcs, 'will not bO a*beavy crop gene- Indian muslin,, or cambric ; with jplain 
jrally. ’ Grekt plenty of fddder, but high collar,. , and loo^ 
butcher cattle abroad at present. Cat- chemisette front,? huBottCif tbo 
iharkets high, artd not /unlikely to bosom. A Calypso wrap oi^ 
to at a most extravagant prioo ui the telTet,.onkmeymere^ trimiped entire-* 
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ly' .round wkh white ermine, or awans- 
down.. Spanish haoging-aleeve, sus- 
pended from the back, and falling over 
theleft shoiiWer, terminating in around 
point below the elbow. This orna 
ment is lined tUrought)ut with skin the 
same as the trimming. A mountain 
bat- oj '/nite imp- riai beaver, or fur, 
^ied under thc'ctuir ^'^'tli a ribband the 
colour of the coat. Gloves and shoes 
of American green, or buff. Crept 
•hair, confined with a band, and curled 
over the h fr eve, 

Balt /Jm.v ni the Parisian Style , — 
A Neapolitan robe and petticoat, of 
white or coloured britin, made quite 
lain. Armorial vest of white batin, 
eaded in gold stripes. A cestus a4a- 
Cleopatra^ composed of wrought gold 
and amethysts. Hanging sleeve, ga- 
thered in front of the arm, with broo- 
ches of llic same. The hair conimed 
from the roots, the ends flowing in ir 
regular curls, leaving the foiehead and 
temples exposed- An Indian casque 
of tissue, with amethyst onuunents. 
A long veil of gossamer gause, round- 
ed at the end, and embroidered in a 
delicate border of silver, or silk, flow- 
ing from the Centre of the crown, over 
the right shoulder, and forming a dra- 
pery in front of the figure by the a^^fi 
tude of the left hand. Pear edr-ri»gs 
of amethyst or pearl Necklace , of 
of pearl, with amethyst star in the cen 
tre. White satin slippers, edged-with 
silver beading, and wh’cc* kid ^oves 
above the elbow. 


DECEMBER. 

3d.- -Amsivrd AM.— -Yesterday, 
about three o*clock, his Serene High- 
ness the Prince of Orange made his 
• solemn entry into this capital, through 
thte^gates of Harlem, .uudef the roar, 
<jf aTtUter;^'^ and With'thc ringing of all 

» Joy was geyieral ^mong. all 


, classes of the inhabitants ; the nuipb^ira 
of the populace that were assembled* 
and flew to every part where his 
ness passed, wa^ past description, 'riie 
joyful acclamations of huzzas Orange 
boven ! and long live Prmce Wdliatn, 
the first Sovereign Prince of the Ne-> 
therlands ! was uninterrupted. 

iNViRNfcss. At the Martinmas 

market, which was held here la^t week, 
horses and cattle brought excellent 
i prices. For grain there is little or no 
demand, beyond what is occasioned by 
the necessities of th’e moment, which 
the abundant supply of potatoes ren- 
ders less pressing than Usual. What, is 
sold, however, brings higher prices 
here than in any other part of the king- 
dom, and it will excite suiprise when 
we state, that, in the midst of plenty, 
and a dull market, wheat is sold at 
42^5. barb y at 45.s. to 50d. and oats at 
30s. per boll ; oatmeal at 2s. per peck, 
ai)^ the quartern loaf at Is. 3d. 

■4th.— A dm ralj'y Office -^H is 
r^fJereue Highness the Prince of Orange 
:.nd his Jixcellency the Earl of Clan- 
c itly and their respective suites, landed 
iV im his majesty ship the Warrior, at 
ScheVvling, about four o*clock in the 
afternoon of Tuesday the 3()tli ult.? 

His serene hjjjhness immediately pro- 
ceeded to the Hague. 

When his majesty’s «hip, bearing 
the orange flag, approached the coast, 
she was surrounded by a number of 
Dutch vessels, all decorated with 
oiange colours,, and filled with persons 
anxious to testify their joy at the ar- 
rival of his serene highness ; and his 
serene higluiesss was received on his 
landing by an immense concourse qf 
people with acclamations of the great- 
est joy and every possible mark of af- 
fecUon and respect. * y 

Immediately ^fter his serene high- 
ness landed he ksued the . foilgwmg 
proclamation J ‘ ^ 

Wiiliaid FredeiiA br the jtfacoofOod, 
Ihiiico of Orangei and Nassau, tVe, 
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To all those ^fio these presents shall 
see or h^ar read, greeting. Be it made 
known : 

Dear Countrymen ! 

Af ter nineteen years of’ absence nnd Suf- 
fering, I have received with heartfelt joy 
your unanimoiib invitation to come amongst 
you. I am now arrived, and, I trust, under 
Divine Providence, that I shall be the 
means of restoring you to your ancient in- 
dependence and prosperity.* This is my 
sole object, and I have the satisfaction to 
assure you, that it is equally the object of 
the allied powers. It is in particJilar the 
wish of the Prince Regent of the United 
Kingdom of Great Rritain and Ireland, 
and of his govemincnt. Of this you will 
be convinced, by the unanimous assistance 
which that powerful country is iniincdiatc 
Jy going to eivc \ou, and xvliu h, 1 
will lay thf- foundation of those old and in- 
timate ties of friendship and alliance whicli 
have Sfv long made the happiness of both 
States. I am conic, dihpo'-ed and deter- 
mined to forgive and forget every thing that 
has passed. We liave all hut one coinr-'^)n 
ob|crt, which is to heal the wounds of our 
native country, and to restore it to its rank 
and splendour arneng nations. The rej 
, vivid or tiade and c<'nimerce wiR, I truy, 
be the immediate consequence of my 
tiiiL*. All party spirit must be for ever 
banished from uinung us. No efliut shall 
be wanting on pin t* aiul ou that of my*, 
-iamily, to jism rt and i,rr u*e \<>ur mdc()cn- 
cience, anri to promote your liappiucss and 
Wt'llAre M\ ckh St son, w ho, under t/ie 
immortal Lord Wellington, has prov* d 
him.-*eif not unworthy of the fame of his 
ancestors, is on his way to join me ; unite, 
tlierefore, dear countrymen, with heart 
»nd soul with mg, and our common coun- 
try will flourish again, as in the days of 
old, anil we shall transmit unimpaired to 
our posterity the blessings we have recei- 
ved from olir ancestors. 

Given under my seal and signature, De- 
cember 1, ISfS* 

(Signed) W. F. Pu. of Orange, 

By command of his hmhnes^ , 

(Signal) H. £AGr.E. 

- 6tb.— John Drew May> late a bill bro- 
ker in the city, was tried at tbe Old Bai- 
on Friday, on a charge of altering a 
navy bilJi from, 7231. ISs. 8i to 17231. 


1 Ss. 8d, with the intent to defraud the 
commissioners of the navy. He Was 
found guilty, and senten^^d to suffer 
death. 

Prince Regent’s Entertain- 
ment. — On Friday a grand entertain- 
ment was given by the Pric'’‘!^^Regent 
to the Russian dejwitation scuit^’to thic 
country to in vesf’His royal highness with 
the three principal Russian orders ; hia 
royal highness made it a state business, 
^ beingsurrounded by their Royal High- 
nesses the Dukes of York, Clarence, 
Kent, and Cambridge, the Prime Mi- 
nister, the Lord President of the 
Council, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign AfPiirs, the Lord Chamber- 
lain, Golcistick, Lord and Groom in 
Waiting, &c. 

They were received at the great 
hall by the yeomen of the guard, the 
livery servants in the state liveries, the 
pages in the state uniforms, 5cc. They 
were conducted the same way to the 
state rooms as the royal family, and 
those who have the privilege of tlie 
entre on court clays At seven o'clock 
dinner w^as announced, when the guests 
were conducted to the crimson room. 
His royal highness was surrounded 
by, besides his royal brotliers, the fol- 
lowing distinguisned Russians 

Lciveii, the Russian ambas- 
sador, and his countess, General Ba- 
lashett, Count Orloff, Lady Porter, 
Monlieur aroi Madame Laval, Prince 
Sapicha, Baron and Baroness Nicholay, 
Count Potocki,* Marquis de la Mai- 
Bonfort, Mr Sas.s, Mr Pagenpold, Mr 
Strandman, Mr Kahashkine, Mr Kru- 
kawskay, Mr Ponshkine, the Rev. 
Mr Smirnott, Mr Danhatchewaky, 
Mr Peletica, Mr Severine, Mr Swimie, 
General and Madam? SublukofF. 

There were also present— 

Count Woronzow, Monsieur de Ta- 
tescheff and lady, Mr Aiigerstein^ the 
Earl and Countess of Liverpool, -Vis- 
count and Viscountess Castlereagh, 
the Marquis of Hertford, Lord G. 
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Bercsford, Eart Harrin|ton* Count 
Munster, Lord St Helens, Viscount 
Melbourrj, and Sir W. Koppel 
The dinner consisted of three cour- 
ses, served up in the most highly fi- 
nished style ; the table was oval, 16 
feet by. The gold and two silver 
^ services of p^pteyvere displayed on the 
occasion. In the centre was a very 
grand temple, in the middle of a new 
circular plateau, suitable to the form 
of the table, which was decorated with 
basso relievo, surrounded by genii, 
supporting laurel leaves, emblematical 
of victory ; and in the border were 
portraits of the king, the queen, and 
the prince regent, patronisiijg the 
arts and sciences. , It was considered 
the largest and the finest’ piece of 
workmanship that ever was produced 
in this country. In addition to the 
J^ivcrpool service of glass, a new ser- 
vice was served uo, in which is revived 
nearly a very old m.diion, with a worm 
in a V- ry small stem. It is engraved 
with the royal arms, the lion andcrown, 
full ripi* grapes as on the vine, and the 
star of the order of the garter ; the 
whole set is considered the finest that 
ever has been produced, the workman- 
ship of the engraving being so 
sitely fine. Ttie table was lighted by 
six branches of wax* lights, with two 
centre pieces at each end, the tops of 
which were filled with the most odo- 
riferous exotics, from th« royal gardens 
at Kew. The room was lighted by 
the matchless chandelier in the centre, 
four beautifii! and elegant small ones 
at each corner, and several pyramids 
of candles. The whole surpassed in 
elegance any thing yet seen. 

7th. — Murdeh a^t Vauxjiat.l. — 
A murder was committed in the house 
of the Misses Gompertz,- under the 
following circumstances It appears 
that three ladies of the name reside 
nearly opposite to the principal entrance 
to Vauxhall gardens ; that their house- 
hold cojssisted of three female servants 


and a footman^ and a gentleman^ their 
qousin, also resided in the house- The 
man servant’s usual practice was, every 
night, to fire off a inusquet at 1 1 o’- 
clock, and to reload it. He slept in 
the kitchen, where ilus musquet was 
always kept At ibouL f iiir o’clock 
on Tuesday morning, one of the Mis- 
ses Gompertz Heard the report of a 
gun, and^nstantly rung the bell which 
communicated to the kitchen, but re- 
ceived no answer- On this she awoke 
her cousin and sisters, and the female 
servants, and they went down stairs, 
and found the kitchen door fast ; they 
knocki d, but receiving no answer, tliey 
at length broke it open, and found the 
rnan-scfvant lying dead by the window- 
On further inspection, it appeared 
that the house had been attempted by 
robbers, who had, by great force, with 
an iron crow, pulled down the window 
gutters, and afterwards taken out^a 
/pane of glass, which lay on the ground 
unbroken. It is supposed that they 
' were at this time heard by the foot- 
man, A^ho, in opposing their entrance, 
was fired upon, and killed on the spot ; 
the musket was taken away by the 
robbers, but found the next morning 
in a field adjoining the house. It was 
in a foul state, as if recently fired ; 
but we understand one of the female 
servants says, that the deceased was 
not able to load it the preceding night 
for want of powder, which he did not 
discover until after he had discharged 
it as usual. The man servant’s livery 
coat w'as also found outside the house 
next morning. 

9th. — State of tub KfKG’s * 
Heatth.— O n Sunday the following 
bulletin was exhibited at St James’s 
Palace : — 

“ IVtmlstn' ^mtle December 4, 1813. 

« The King’s disorder continues 
undiminished, but liis majesty’s bodily 
health is good, and he has passed the 
last month in tranquillity and comfort. 

(Signed aa usual.) 
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C ANiNjs M<*i)ness. — The following 
jmelancboly cswe of this most dreadful 
irudady occurred in Newcastle lately. 
JamtB Sharp, glasfiman, son of Alex- 
5^nder Sharp, of Queen«strcet, com- 
plained of being unwell, on Wednes- 
day Se’ennight, in the morning, alter 
leturning from his work at the Nor- 
thumberland Glass-house : he said he 
had been vomiting throughout the 
■wholepreviousnight whileatsvork. On 
Thursday he vras much worse, when 
emetic was procured for him, but 
he could not bear the sight of it when 
made into a liquid. On Friday, a me- 
dical rrfan was brought to see him* 
who, after examining him, and trying 
the effect the eight of water produced 
on him, gave it as his opinion that it 
was a case of hydrophobia. Fnquiry 
was then made whether he had ever 
hern bitten by a dog, but his parents 
were Ignorant of such a circumstance ; 
the young man was then asked, whe^ 
he said that a pup of his had bit his 
thumb three weeks ago, and that the , 
dog died soon after/ A powder was 
UtrvV given him, which he swallow^ed 
with closed eyes, and the greatest agi- 
tation, not being able to bear the bight 
of the water in which it was mixed* 
The case arrested the attention of se- 
veral of the faculty. In the afternoon 
of Friday he was bled in both arms, 
and in the temple, not to hasten his 
death, as the ignorant arc currently 
reporting, but as the only means likely 
to, lead to a recovery. It had iiotj 
however, the desired effect, for from 
that lime he continued excessively ill 
till about half past three o’clock on 
Saturday morning, having only about 
ten minutes respite between each pa- 
roxym. A few minutes before ex- 
piring, he expressed a wish for a drink 
of warm water : about t^o tea-cupfuls 
were given him, when he appeared 
Soptetliing easier. Shortly after he 
desire to make- water ; he was ta- 
for that purpose, but no sooner 
feet touch the ground, than 


he threw hknself back in his fathejtr^a 
and uncle’s arms, andpxpired without 
a groan.— -The deceased w'as lt> years 
of age. , 

Petershi/^hy Octo'^er 19. 

Gexer'‘.l Mork u. — The body 
of General Moreau, which was carried 
to Russia by order of his 
Emperor, arrived in.uhis capital on the 
night of the 30th of Sept. — It was re- 
ceived in the Catholic church, and was 
laid in state during one day, on a mag- 
nificent bier ; a monument destined to 
recal the sad image of the hero w'hom. 
France and Europe have forever lost. 
'Fhc solemn service, to wliicli the 
sound of mournful music added yet a 
more majestic and affecting character* 
was performed by* his Eminence the 
Metropolitan Archbishop of Mohilef, 
and followed by a funeral oration, in 
which the orator, after having sketch- 
ed a slight portrait of the military ex- 
ploits which have assured to General 
Moreau a distinguished rank among 
captains, and the recolh ction of whicFi 
will be perpetuated in hi tory, spoke 
of the moral qualities ot his hero, of 
his disintercbtedness, his beneficence, of 
his moderation and hi.. greatncsi» of soul. 
^His mortal remains w'ere deposited in 
a "Vault previously prepared in the 
body of the church. All the principal 
nobility in the empire were present, at 
theceremony, and the troops, ranged in 
lines, performed, by several discharges? 
of musquetry^* the Iasi honours due to 
the ramk of the departed general. 

GlbraU October 28 * 

A malignant fever has* for the la^ 
fortnight, raged with great violence $ 
the streets are deserted, and scarcely 
a family in the ganason but have had 
their part of the misery. All merCaii-- 
tile business is at a stand, and, the re* 
mainder of the military who hftve iKit 
experienced the fever^ also the 
and children belonging to thfe, 
are encamped. Amongst* the^ deaths 
greatly regretted are those of Golonel 
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Rudyerd, engineers, leaving a widow 
and seven children ; the young and 
a!nwble Mrs Grant Symth, and her 
brother, Lieutenant HoUoway, of the 
artillery, both children of Sir C. Hol- 
loway ; Dr and Mr?; Waters, buried 
in one grave ; Mr Sheppard, Assis- 
tant Commissary ; Captain Douse, ar- 
tillery, lately nta rried ; Mr Bovvycr, 
a merchant, and others. , 

23d..^RoxRUKGii Catj.sj:. — This 
important and long.depending cau§e 
is at length decided. — The Lord 
Chancellor, on Friday, entered into a 
discussion on it and the Queensberry 
Cause together. The grounds and 
principles of tlic two cases, lie argued, 
were the same ; and the result of the 
most deliberate consideration he could 
give, was in favour of the decision of 
the Court of Session, viz. that the 
feus were bad. His Lordship conclu- 
ded by moving tint the judgment of 
the decision of the Court of Session, 
iu the caseof the Duke of Queesnberry, 
or the EarJ of Weinyes, be affirm- 
ed.— -Ordered accordingly. 

His Lordship then delivered his 
opinion at considerable length upon 
the Roxburgh case; and upon all the 
circumstantes, he conceived that^^< 
feus, were had — He was extremely 
tony for tlic p:u*ty. This power of 
•felling was a power given to be exer- 
cised for the benefit of the heir of 
taibie without any doubt ; but in the 
way it was now attempted to be exer- 
cised, it would haxe just the contrary 
effect. It was evident, from all the 
deeds and transactions attending these 
feus also, that the Duke himself knew 
that these feus were not legally grant- 
ed. He had examined, he said, the 
cases both in Scots "and English law, 
in order to be more able to decide thia 
mdstimportantcase, and he had regard- 
ed it trfth an anxiety which he never 
felt brfdte in the whole course df his 
jUdiefkl business. With regard to the 
feuf of Fleurd Brbxmouth, no 


doubt had been entertltined that they 
were b|d, because by the law of Scot- 
land na mansion-house was allowed ta 
be feud. Upon the rest of^the feus 
he considered they were equally bad;, 
some of the judges had indeed said 
that half were bad only, and some a 
fourth, but he ^'ould perceive no feu 
better than another. Why, therefore, 
he was to take the 11th feu rather 
than the*lOth he could not see; the 
whole were made on the same day, and 
he considered that they must either 
stand or fall together. For these rea- 
sons he considered that they were all 
bad. He should, therefore, (he con^-, 
tinned) on the following day^ give 
final judgment for affirming the 
interlocutor of the Court of SeSsiOti. 
On Saturday, accordingly, his Lord- 
ship moved finally to affirm the inter- 
locutors of the Court of Session, find- 
ing that^ first, the feus were not doh- 
./istent with the deed of IG'Ll — 2dly, 
That they must all stand or fall to- 
gethcr^and, Sdly,^^ That they were 
‘an alteration of tU^ order of succes- 
sion— -Ordered, 

On Friday night last, a melancholy 
accident happened alongside the St 
Geoige prison- ship, at Plymouth. A 
launch beloMging to one of the trans- 
pot tb lately arrived in Hamoaze from 
Spain, with French soldiers, was scrit 
to the above ship with the prisoners, 
wlien, in consequence of a heavy swell, 
the boat swamped alongsSide, add nine 
of the unfortunate captives were drown- 
ed. The remainder were saved — This 
loss, added to that of the unfortunate 
passengers on board the hoy lost in 
Rlymouth Sound on the preceding 
Wednesday night, makes an aggregate 
of 45 persons drowned in that port ih. 
four dap , ’ 

24, th, MiLANCIIOLY AcciDEKt 

AT Bath. — Wednesday last proved 
one of the most suddenly severe froitji 
ever remembered at Bath ; the merdtl- 
ry, in Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
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dng sunk so low as 16. The Kcnnct 
and Avon Canal, near the ci$y, soon 
becsime frozen over, and on that day 
aeveral skaiters ventured on the sur- 
' face of the basin ; and, we are sony 
to state, that three lives were unhap- 
pily sacrificed to this tcinerity. A son 
of General Sir W.Cunningham, a young 
gentleman who had just finished his 
education, and was on the pgint of ac- 
cepting a desirable situation in the East 
India service ; a son of Dr Briggs, of 
Worcester, who was on a visit at Sir 
William’s; and Felix Mogg (an ap- 
prentice of Mr Harrison, of Union- 
‘ passage), son of ■ — Mogg, Esq. of 
Wincanton. The youngest of the 
three, Master Briggs, fell in first, and 
his companion, in endeavouring to res- 
cue him, shared tTie same fate. Anx- 
ious to render assistance to the unfor- 
tunate young gentlemen, the third 
youth hastened to the fatal spot — tlm 
fragile substance again gave 
and he also sunk, never again to rise 
alive ! — Thus have three families been 
plunged into the deepest affliction by* 
this deplorable accident. 

Surrey /fssize Court, Jamaica, 
Thursday,. Sept. IG, 1813. — Trial 
OF J.M.Landgrafffor Murder. — 
The prisoner, John Land^rafF, was ar- 
raigned on an indictment for shooting, 
on the morning of the 26th of June, 
Serjeant Patrick Coady, of the 6th 
battalion 60th foot, in the barracks of 
Port Antonio. By the direction of the 
learned judge, the prisoner pleaded Not 
Guilty. Lieutenant Goldsmith, Cor- 
poral Paterson, and a female negro, 
were the principal witnesses. They 
deposed, that the prisoner and Ser- 
jeant Coady were in a room together : 
that the latter was cleaning his accou- 
trements, and talking at the same time 
to the girl, when the pnsoner walked 
deliberately towards him, put the muz- 
zle of the musket to his back, and shot 
him dead. So far as they had noticed^ 
tUete had been no quarrel nor any an- 


gry words passed between the parties. 
The prisoner did not deny having com- 
mitted the deed, but calmly said, when 
taken into custody, I afn the man 
who shot him. — T had no other means 
to preserve my life.” — They examined 
the ^musket, and found it wet and 
warm, as if recently discharged.' - 

Dr Walker, surgeon to the 60th, 
deposed,, that he had examined the 
wound, and had no doubt that it was 
cause of Coady’s death. 

The prisoner, when called on for his 
defence, requested permission to read a 
paper which he held in his hand.— 
In substance it was to the following ef- 
fect : — 

“ Tliat he was by birth a Dane ; but that 
he had been many years in his Hntannic 
Majesty’s service. That he had a sincere 
regard for the deceased, with whom he had 
for nearly a twelvemonth lived in habitts 
of unreserved intimacy and friendship. 
They liad never quarrelled, never disputed, 
and their mutual attachment, instead of ex- 
periencing any diminution, seemed every 
'day to increase, and to resolve itself into 
a most brotherly affection. Unfortunately, 
about three weeks ago, his nocturnal slum- 
bers began to be disturbed by visions and 
dreams. The former represented that a 
^reat danger irnpendcal over liim, and in 
iheiaiter it was clearly shewn that itwould 
spring from one that was dearest to him. 
He regarded neither, but he v/as still trou-, 
bled by them . He took the resolution to 
unbosom himself to Coady, who, after hear- 
ing all he had to say, treated the subject 
very lightly. A' few nights after, he was 
warned by the same vision, that the dan^r 
approximated; that it threatened nis 
existence, not only in this world, but hfs 
salvation in the world to come ; and that 
it could be averted only by great resolution . 
His fears became roused. He jSiipplicatcd 
to be informed in what manner he should 
act. He was given to understand, that 
that would be revealed hereafter in dreams. 
Accordingly he did not cease to befiivourcd 
with them, and learned that his dangers 
sprung from Coady. His mind be^iiia< 
in consequence steeled against his friends 
He brooded over the necessity of putting 
him to fkath, that he mighc not lose hist 
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hopes of eternal salvation, which his sense 
of religion rendered peculiarly dreadful 
and afllicting to his mind. He at length 
determined bn sacrificing his friend. On 
the morning of the 26th of June, he rose 
with that dreadful puri^ose labouring in his 
breat t. He loaded liis musket, and came 
Unawares behind Coady and shot him, 
/riic jury found liirr. guilty. As there were 
no other proofs of insanity, he was ckccu- 
ted, 

AG ll ICUL TURA L R EPOR TS. 

England, — The weather during 
this month has been highly favourable 
for the young wheats : the early-sowii 
have put forth a strong plant, forming 
a verdant mat to protect the tender 
fibres from the winter’s frost. The 
latter sown breadths have scarcely made 
their appearanc^e above the surface of 
the soil ; and, from the dirty way in 
which the seed was })Ul into the earth, 
in consequence of the extreme wet 
weather, but little can be said of that 
crop which does not appear. The 
wheat of last harvest yields most a- 
bundaiitly to the acic, and the quality 
is fine. 

Burleys have come freely to the 
market since the cattle have rcturi«?6r 
to thestraw-yard. 'rhrcshing-machiiics. 
in some districts, are getting into dis- 
repute, on account of their not thresh- 
ing barley with the same facility they 
do sheaf-corn, and from (ilie large quan- 
tity of corn they throw out with the 
straw. 

Oats and peas are very productive, 
and of fine quality. 

All the soiling crops look well ; and 
the whole of the brassica tribe, from 
the late growing weather, are of large 
size and fine quality. 

Ditching and draining have been the 
principal out-door work of the last 
mouth, in consequence of the short du- 
ration of the frost. The fall in the 
price of corn has not much impe- 
ded the efforts of the farmer in this im*. 


portant branch of agriculture, in thosc^ 
counties where it is properly appreda^ 
ted. There has been a greater number 
of draining tiles sold this winter than 
in any preceding year. This is a most 
valuable acquisition in those tenacious 
districts where stone cannot be procui^ 
red. 

Scotland. — The ploughing in sun* 
dry instanoes commenced about the be- 
ginningof the month, and some progress 
was- made upon wettish ground, for a 
crop of oats, and also upon land intend- 
ed for turnips and potatoes next sea- 
son. The rain, however, the snow, 
and the host, that followed each other 
in quick sucsession,soon suspended these 
operations, and the husbandmen had 
leisure to attend to the disposal of their 
cattle. There are a very full stock 
of cattle in thecountry, many of wbich| 
on account of the high price of butch- 
er meat, are stalled, to be fattened ; 
and, as the turnip crops are abundant^ 
this will be easily effected. Cheese 
and butter are also still in request, and 
the priSes high. But now, that gram 
has fallen so much, the dearth of any 
thing that borders upon luxury ought 
not to occasion either munnuring or 
discontent. 

By the serene mild .weather in sum- 
mer and autumn, the sheep in the hill 
part of the district arc said to be ia 
excellent condition. They are ^ne- 
rally smeared with a compound of tar, 
and the oil of butter, in the month of 
November, which occasions much hur- 
ry and bustle among the store-masters 
and their herdsmen.^ — Much emulation 
and professional dexterity are displayed, 
in the business. It consists in makmg ‘ 
an opening, or shed in the wool front ' 
the bead to the heel, without too tnuch 
rufling or hurting the beast, and then 
in spreading the ointment or tar equ- 
ally in alternate sheds all around. The 
rise in the value of tht? store-masters 
stock, which has taken place without 
any exertion of their own enables them 
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to vie in opi\lence and stile with tli 
most active corn‘farmer* 

FAsinoiTS. PrOi»tnui(h or Car- 

•riazf Coslttme,^Tlm dress, when di- 
vested of the spencer, or jacket, exhi- 
bits the cveniag or opera cosUune, 
which consists of a round robe of ma- 
Tone or crimson-coloiirjd Merino ker- 
seymere, or queen's cloth, onjamenlcd 
round the bottom and up the front 
with a fancy gold embroidered border. 
The bodice is composed of satin," or 
velvet, of the same colour, trimmed 
round the bottom and sleeves with 
cold braid and narrow swans-dowii ; 
tne front of the bodice richly orna- 
mented with gold and pearl buttons. 
A gold band and pearl or diamond 
clasp confine the bottom of the waist, 
with a gold frog pending on each side, 
inclining towards tlie back of the fi- 
gure. The robe is laced behind with 
gold cord. Hair disposed in dishevels* 
led curls, falling on the left aide, 
and decorated with clusters of varic- 
gated autumnal flowers. N^klace 
composed of a treble row of pearl, 
white corneliag, or the satin bead, 
con'fined in front with a diamond claap. 
Ear-rings and bracelets to correspond. 
Slippers of crimson velvet, ornament- 
ed with gold fringe and rosettes. 
White kid gloves, below the elbow. 
Fan of richly frosted silver crape. 

The great convenience and novel 
attraction of this dress consist in Its 
admitting of a spencer of the same ma- 
terial as the robe, which is richly orna- 
mented, a la militairct with gold braid 
and netting biittoui, forming a sort of 
epaulette on the shoulders, 'rhe spen- 
cer is embroidered up the seams of the 
back, on the shoulders and cuffs, to 
correspond with the bottom of the 


robe. This spcnccr, when worn over 
the evening dress, affords at once both 
comfort arid uiility ; and, w^h the ad- 
dition of a straw 01 velvet hat, orna- 
mented with feathers, and half boots 
or Roman shoes, constitute a most at- 
tractive and appropriate cairiagc gr* 
promenade costume • 

Tlie JVai/ii vr Costume . — High dress- 
es of cloi!’» vvitli a cloak to corre- 
spond, are ix pivfccnt in high estima- 
tion A small turned up cloth hat, 
simply orufimcnted wall a satin i ibband 
to correspond in "\>'iour with the cloth, 
and put on over a lace cap, which is 
ornaincntcd with a full puffing in front, 
is w’orn with a mantie. 

The Kutusoff mantle is the decided 
favourite of our most elegant belles ; 
it is made in general of pink, scarlet, 
or ruby cloth. — Princess Mary's hat 
is most generally worn with this man- 
tilla, and is either pink or white satin. 

Morning dresses are now more ge- 
neral in cloth than in any thing else. 

For dinner dresses, velvet cloth, and 
twilled sarsnet frocks, are universal ; 
waists arc, ai in half dress, very short, 
and the sleeves of dinner dresses are 
also worn much shorter than they 
were. 

In full dress, white satin or velvet 
is universal.— The most elegant that 
we have seen was one composed of 
purple velvet ; it was a frock ; the 
body and sleeves were slashed with 
white satin, and the edge of each slash 
ornamented with a very light, narrow, 
and beautiful silver fringe. White sa- 
tin frocks, richly embroidered, either 
in silver or coloured silks, are much in 
favour j as are also draperies compo- 
sed of cither white lace or crape em- 
broidered to correspond. 






APPENDIX t— GAZETTES. 


Admiralty Office y April 20, 18lS, 
Letters have been received at this 
office from Rear Admiral Dixon, ad- 
dressed to John Wilson Crokcr, Esq- 
by Lieut. Chads, late first lieutenant 
of his Majesty's ship Java : — 

United States Frigate Constitution ^ 
off St Salvador^ Dec* 31, 1812. 

Sir, ♦ 

It is with deep regret that I write 
you, for the information of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, that 
bis Majesty’s ship Java is no more, 
after snstaining an action on the 29th_ 
instant, for several hours, with the 
American frigate Constitution, which 
resulted in the capture and ultimate 
destruction of his Majesty’s ship. 
Captain Lambert being dangerausly 
wounded in the height of \he action, 
the mebmcholy task pf writing the 
detail devolves , on me. 

On the q^orning of the 29th inst* 
at eight a. off St. Salvador (coast 
of Brasil), the wind at N. £• we per* 
ceiyed a at^nge sail ; made all sad in 
chase, and soon mad^ her out to be a 
large frigate $ at noon prepared for 
action, the chase not answering our 
jnivate signals, and tacking towards 
ps under easy sail ; when dbout four 
miles distant she made a sigi^al, and 
YOl. VI. PARIV It. 


immediately tacked and made all ^. 
away upon the wind. We soon fohnd 
we had the advantage of her in 
and came up with her fast, adictn 
hoisted American colours; 
bore about three points on oCit leaf 
fcowj. At fifty minutes past one, p. 
the e^nemy shortened sail, upon wkicjh 
we bore dp wn qpoli her ; at tea minujtef 
past two, when about half a mile disr 
tant, she ppened her fire, giving, us ^ 
larboard broadsWe, which was mot re* 
turned till we were close on h^i; 
weather-bow. Both ships now mat 
nosuvred to obtain advantageous 
tions, our opponent evidentlyr 
ing close action, and firing t^h to 
disable our masts, in wfai^ he sue* 
ceeded too well, having shot away t% 
head of our bowsprit with tlie jib? 
boom, and our ruiming rigging ^ 
much cut as to preveht our preserving 
the weather*|rag|s. 

At five minutes past tbree^ finding < 
the enemy’s raking , fire extremely 
heavy, Captain Lambert ordered jthc 
ship to be laid on , board; in which wq 
should have succeeded, had not ouir 
fore-mast been shot away at this 
men^ the remair^ of our bowsprit, 
pa^img over his taffrail ; shortly 
tm maintqpmast went, l^ybig 
the s|Up totally uiuwanugi^le, with 
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most of our starboard guns rendered 
useless from the wreck lying over 
^em. 

At half past three our gallant cap- 
tlih" received a dangerous wound in 
the breast, and was carried below ; 

this time we could not fire more 
l^n two .or three guns until a quarter 
pfastfour, when our mizen mast was shot 
away ; the ship then fell off a little, and 
brought ntany of our starboard guns 
to t the enemy*s rigging was so * 
mucH trut that he could not now avoid 
shooting a- head, which brought us 
fairly broadside and broadside. Our 
main-yard now went in the slings, both 
ships continued engaged in this man- 
ner till minutes past four, we fre- 
quei^tly on fire in consequence of the 
wreck Ij^ing on the side engaged. Our 
opponent now mjtde sail a-head out of 
gun-shot, where he remained an hour 
^repniripg his damages, leaving us an 
.Unman;tgeable wreck, with only the 
JOaio^mast left, and ihat tottering. 
Evei^ ea^rtlon vvas made us during 
4this interval to place the ship in a state 
.^tfi renew the action^ We succeeded in 
clearing the wreck of our masts from 
our guns, a sail was set on the stumps 
jpt the fore-mast and bowsprit, the 
half of the mhin*yard remain* 
Jog aloft, the main tack was got for- 
> in the hope of getting the ship 
;,.b^pre the wind, our helm being still 
the effort unfortunately pro- 
,^d .ineffectual, from %ht main- mast 
ovei:, tlm side, from the heavy 
iheabipf which nearly cover- 
, cd jbr whole of our starboard guns, 
lye vtaited the attack of the ene- 
Standing towards us Jor 
hi^; 005 m.mg nearly 
ahd fro|n hi* init* 
jMtvfii pmidvmghe idfengetl a|»^i- 
tSon a^hjefd* wherq>Se P^wW raBe^ 
withp^ f p^ibiluy iiof oh** 

ving igreai^rt pl^our^new killed 


and wounded, our bowsprit and three 
masts gone, several guns useless^ we 
should not be justified in wasjting the. 
lives of more of those ren.aining, who 
I hope their lordships and the country 
will think have bravely defended his 
Majesty’s ship. Under these circumn 
stances, howevet^reluclianily, at §6 mU 
nutes past five, our colours were lowered 
from the stump of the mizen mast, andt 
we were taken possession of, a little 
after six, by the American frigate Coa- 
stitutiofl, commanded by ComiUo ore 
Bainbridge, who, immediately after as* 
certaining the state of the, ship, resol- 
ved on burning her, which we had the 
satisfaction of seeing dUne as sopn as 
the wounded were removed. Apneifd 
I send you a return of ,tlje killicd anS 
wounded, and it is vyitb pain ] perceive 
k SO numerous ; also a ^statement of 
the comparative force of the two ships, 
when I hope their lordships will^not 
think the British flag tm-njish^f], al- 
though success has not a^tepded us* 
It would be presumptuous in ipe t^o 
speak of Captain Lambert’s merits, 
who, though still in .dagger from hii 
wound, we entertain the gre^eathopqs 
of his being restored to sctyice 
and his country. . . . 

It is most gratifying to qiy feelingU 
to notice the gallantry of every oiS^cer^ 
seaman, and marine on board : in jus,* 
tice to the ofiicera, 1 beg leave to men* 
tion them individually. 1 can nevef* 
speak too highly of the able e^ytionS 
of Lieutenants. Hevringham ^d 
chanan, and also of >RqbijnMR, 
master, who was ^vere^ wounded, 
and Lieutenants Mercer a^ 
the royal marines, tj^qjattpjr; p* ^om 
also was severely wounded. /’Tp^Cap. 
tain John Marshall, R. N^mWAo was a 
passenger, I am particularly bhlig^ 
for bis exertions and adripe through- 
out the actipud 
wbo Was"<^ the 

tenant Sauhoj^rs, Who Ifd'minabora on 
the forecastle, I alio return sgr j^t^lcs* 
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r canlt6t bat notice tbe goa.l conduct Weight of meUd^ 1490. 

^^the mates and mtdihipmen^ many of Cre\iV| 480. 
are killed, and the greater part 
wounded, 'fo hfr T C. Jones, sur- 


n, and his assistants, every praise is 
due, for their unwearied assiduity in 
the care of the wounded. Lieutenant 
* Geu. Ifislop, Major Walker, and Cap- 
tain Wood, of his staff, the latter of 
trhom was severely wounded, were 
jsblicitous to assist and remain on the 
quarter deck. I Cannot conclude this 
letter, without expressing my grateful 
acknowledgments, thus publicly, for 
tbe generous treatment Captain Lam- 
bert and his officers have experienced 
from our gallant enemy Commodore 
Bainbridge, and his officers. 

1 have the honour to be, dec. 

H. IL Chads^ First Lieu- 
tenant of his Majesty^s 
late ship Java. 

P. S. The Constitution has also 
tuffered severely both in her rigging 
end men, having her fore and mizen- 
UaStS, main^top-mast, both main top 
sail-yards, spanker-boom, gaff, and 
try-sad mast oadly shot, and the great- 
'C'k paH of the standing rigging very 
much damaged, with ten men kdled, 
the commodore, fifth lieutenant, and 
*4^ men, wounded, four of whom are 
stnde dead* 

Force 6f tie /ux) SkipSh 
" java. , 


^ Dotoning Street^ March 3, 1819* 

* s 1 

Dispatches, of which the following 
are copicfs, were this day received by 
Earl Bathurst, one of hie Majesty^ 
principal sevrretaries of State, > from 
Lieutenant General Sir George Pre- 
vost, Bart. Governor-general and Com'^ 
mander in-chief of the forces in Northi^ 
America : 

» 

Head qrtarlerSt Chamhhf 
Ivov 21, 1812. 

My Lord,— ‘I have the hoitOur to 
acquaint your lordship, that the efforla 
of the ( nemy at Sackett’s harbour,'ofi 
Lake Ontario, enabled them to send 
out, on the 10th instant, seven sail 
armed vessels, manned by the crew t>£ 
one of the American frigates, and cdtn* 
manded by Some of their naval officer’s, 
having on board a considerable de- 
tachroenf of troops, for the purpose 
of carrying the port of Kingston W 
surprise, and of destroying his Majciity4 
ship Royal George, then lying there. 
1 have much satisfaction in reporting 
to your lordship, that the vigilanheShd 
military skill of Colonel Vincettt^ #fco 
is in command at Kmgstoti^ frustratti'd 
their designs; and after niany 
of ineffectual cannornadr, the AiUerddb 


j^^loUg t8-pOUnderS. 
id cartofiades, $2 pdnnders. 
rdiig ’D-j^undcrs. 


* 4fi gttirt. 

‘ WtiiHt of metal, 10'^4lb. 

6h\ipB epthpatiy aud supernumt 

u . ' 1 ^NstiTUtiqir.^ 

$2-pom!ieh 
cafion^; lo-pounder* 



flotilla hauled off^ and on the 
ing day returned into port. I' nfiVe 
also the honour to report to yt^r 1^^- 
ehip, that, bavingreceivedlnfortrfaCfan 
of the advance of the enemy v^h tneir 
whole font of riegulars and militi£eh« 
campedWPhtt^urgh, fromthktm^ 
to the viUage^t Ciiamplatfi, abO^^iC 
'miM iVom the province finei 

I direfcted 
*<fodpA at Montreal, 

^ of Ycomp^ 

''"bf ihif ilth of 
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the Mbntreal volunteer militia, and the 
5th battalion of the embodied Cana- 
dian militia, with one troop of volun- 
teer cavalry, and a brigade of light ar- 
tillery, the whole under the command 
of Colonel Baynes, to cross the St 
Lawrence, and advance to the support 
sof Major-general De Rottenburgh, 
whose front was threatened by this 
movement of the enemy f the troops 
crossed with uncommon expedition on 
the evening of Thursday last, the 19th 
inst. and reached La Prairie that 
night. 

I am happy to inform ypur lord- 
ship, that immediately upon the alarm 
bein^ given that the enemy were ad- 
vancing, the sedentary militia flocked 
in from all quarters with a zeal and ala- 
crity which 1 cannot too much praise, 
and which assures me that I shall de- 
rive essential assistance from them when 
the occasion shall require it. Tha ene- 
my, since the advance to Champlain, 
have made several reconnoissances be- 
yond the lines into the province ; one 
in particular, on the night of the 19th 
with a detachment of cavalry, and a 
body of about 1000 of their regular in- 
fantry, the whole under the command 
of Lieut-Col. Pike, who is esteemed in' 
the United States an Ale officer ; but 
falling in unexpectedly with a small 
party of Voyageurs and Indians, one 
of our advancedpickets, by whom they 
were fired upon, they were thrown in- 
to ^the greatest confusion, and com- 
nfenced a fire upon each other, which 
whs attended with a loss of about 50 
of- their men in killed and wounded, 
when ’ they dispersed. Our picket 
•made g^d their retreat unmolested, 
and without a man being hurt ; by se-^ 
veral deserters, who have since come 
in to us, -and some of whom were of 
the reconnoiteriiig p&rty, we have as- 
certained their loss, and that but a small 
proportion of the militia^ accompanied 
them that night to the lines $ the 


others having wavered respecting ^ad- 
vancing beyond them- ^ 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Gfohge pR^vost. 

Earl Bathurst, &c. 

•Head quarters La Prairie, Nov» 28. 

My Lord, — Since my last report tp 
your lordship fioni Chambly, the vi- 
gour of the enemy’s operations against 
Lower Canada has gradually declined^ 
* and terminated on the 22d, at noon, in 
a complete retreat, which was effected 
in two divisions on that and the fol- 
lowing days upon Plattsbprgh, Bur- 
lington, and Albany ; at which places, 
I am informed, they propose to take 
up their winter- quarters. 1 beg leave 
to transmit to your lordship copies of 
the general orders I have issued to the 
militia of Lower Canada upon this oc- 
casion, as T cannot more properly bring 
their active loyalty and their desire to 
maintain the rights of their Sovereign 
before your lordship, for the consider- 
ation of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent- 

1 have the honour to be, &c<i 

GhORGE Pr EVOST. 

Earl Bathurst, &c. 

Dcfvonin^* street, Aqml 22. 

A dispatch, or wliich the following 
is a copy, was this day received by tho 
Earl Bathurst, one of his Majesty’s 
Principal ijeerctaries of State, from 
Lieutenant-general Sir George Pre- 
vost, Bart, governor-general and com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in North 
America ; — 

Quebec, Feb. S, 18134 

My Lord,— I have the hfinour to 
congratulate your lordship upon »the 
signal success which has again attend- 
ed his majesty^s arms in Upper' Ca- 
nada. Bri|^adier-general Winchester 
with a division of the forces of the 
United States, consisting of upwards 


9 
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of. 1 100 men, being the right wing 
Major-General Harrison’s army, 
""llirown in advance, marching to the 
attack of Detroit, was completely de- 
feated on the 22d of January last, by 
Colonel Proctor, commanding in the 
Michigan territory, with a force whk:h 
' kt had hastily collected upon the ap- 
proach of the enemy, consisting of a 
.sm&H detachment of the 10th royal 
.veteran battalion, three companies of 
the 4*1 St regiment, a party of the royal 
Newfoundland fencibles, the sailors 
belonging to the Charlotte, 

and 1 50 of the Essex militia, not ex- 
ceeding .500 regulars and militia, and 
about 600 Indians ; tfie result of the 
action has been the surrender of Bri- 
gadier-General Winciiester, with 500 
oflicers, non commissioned officers, and 
privates of the American army, and 
with a loss on their part of nearly the 
like number in killed and wounded. 
For the details of this affair, which 
reflects the highest credit upon Col. 
Proctor for tiie promptitude, gallant- 
ry, and dLCision, which he has mani- 
fested upon this occasion, I beg leave 
to refer your lordship to his letter to 
Jilajor-Gen, Sheaffo, herewith trans- 
mitted. 1 have also the honour of 
transmitting to your lordship, returns 
of the killed and wounded on our part, 
And of the prisoners taken from the 
enemy^ the latter of which, your lord- 
ship will not fail to observe^ more than 
exceeded the whole of the regular and 
militia force which Colonel Proctor 
had to oppose to them. Major- Gen. 
Harrison, with the main body of his 
army, consisting of about 2000 men. 
was .reported to be four or five days* 
march distant from Brigadier- General 
Winchester’s division, advancing in 
the direction of Detroit. 1 jthink it 
not improbable, that, upon hearing of 
the disaster of this division, and Uip 
loss of his supplies, he may coiumence 
his retreat: but should he persevere 
in his endeavours to penetrate farther 
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into the Michigan territory, I feci the 
fullest confidence in the skill and 
bravery of Colonel Proctor^ and the 
troops under his command, for an ef- 
fectual resistance to evpry attempt of 
the enemy in that quarter. A small 
detachment from the royal artillery at 
Fort George, with the light infantry 
company of the 4dst regiment, have 
marched to reinforce Detroit ; they 
are to be re-placed on the Niagara 
frontier, by troops now iu motion 
from Montreal. 

I have the honour to be, 8cc, 
(Sigped) G>oug£ Puevost- 
To the Eight Hon. Earl Bathurst, 

SandxvkJh Jan* 2oi}u 
Sir, — In my last dispatch I ac- 
quainted you, that the enemy was in 
the Michigan territory, marching up- 
on Detroit, and that I therefore deem- 
ed it necessary that he should be at» 
tacked without delay, with all and 
every description of force within my 
reach. Early in the morning of the 
19th I ^fa3 informed of his being in 
possession of Frenchtown, on the river 
Raisin, 26 miles from Detroit, after 
experiencing every resistance that Ma^ 
jor Reynolds of the Essex militia had 
It in his power to make, with a S-poun^ 
der well served and directed by fiom* 
hardier Kitson, of the royal artillery, 
and the militia, three of whom he had 
well trained to the use pf it. The 
retreat of the gun was covered by a 
brave band of Indians, who made the 
enemy pay dear for what he had ob-* 
tallied. Tiijs parly, composed of mi- 
litia and Indians, with the gun, fell 
back eighteen miles to Brown’s. town,i 
the settientent of the brave Wyaudota,t 
where I directed my force to 
On the gist in«t. 1 advanced twelvje, 
miles to Swan Cifek, from whence we 
marched to the enemy, and attacked 
him .at break of day on the 22diast. i 
and after suffering, for owr numbers, a 
considerable loss, the enemy’s forco 
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pWcd m houses and enclosures, and 
‘^hJdh, from dread of falling into the 
hVtids of the Indians, they most obsti- 
nately defended, at length surrendered 
at discretion ; -the other part of their 
force, in attempting to retreat by the 
^ay they came, were, 1 behove, all, or 
^ith vei*y few exceptions, killed by the 
Indians. Brigadier- General Wiiiches- 
ier was taken in the pursuit by the 
Wyandot chief, Roundhead, who af- 
terwards suriTiidcrcd him to me. You 
will perceive that I have lost no time ; 
indeed it was necessary to be prompt 
in my movements, as the oneny would 
have been joined by Major-General 
Harrison in a few days. The troops, 
the marine, and the militia, displayed 
great bravery, and behaved uncom- 
monly well. Where so much zeal and 
api'nt were manifested, it would be un- 
just to attempt to particularize any ; I 
cannot, however, refrain from men\ion- 
ing Lieutenant-Coh St George, who 
received four wounds in a gallant at- 
tempt to occupy a building which was 
favourably situated for annoying the 
istiemy ; together with Ensign Kerr, 
of the Newfoundland regiment, who, 
I fear, is very dangerously wounded. 
The zeal and courage of the Indian de- 
partment were never more conspicuous 
than on thi.-j occasion, and the Indian 
watnors fought with their usual bra- 
very. I am much indebted to the dif- 
ferent departments, the troops having 
been' well and timely supplied with 
eyery requisite the district could af- 
ibrij* ■ I have fortunately not been de- 
prtved of th«^ services of Lieutenant 
Troughtpii of the royal artillery, and 
-acting In ttie qilartermastcr gcncraEa 
department;^ although he was wound- 
ed, to wh(we Zealous and unwearied 
exertiona I' am g^tly indebted, kg 
vvifll as to theVllofe of the'royal artil- 
T^y,'for tbeiir comiuct in this ^air, I 
'Mcloge a list bfthe ldlKd and Wound- 
' caftnqt fb^t there 

Site SO’ fitahy^iSF bbth ctf ' 


I am happy to say a large proportson 
will return to their duty, and mostvsf^, 
them in a short time 1 oiso enclose a 
return of the arms and ammunition 
w'hich have been taken, as well as of 
the prisoners, whom vou will perceive 
to be equal to my utmost force, exclu- 
sive of the Indians. It is reportrtl 
that a party, consisting of 100 men> 
bringing 500 hogs for General Win- 
chester's fjrce, has been completely 
cut off by the Indians, and the convoy 
taken. Lieutenant M‘Lean, my act- 
ing brigade-major, whose gallantry 
and exertions were conspicuous on the 
22d instant, is the bearer of this dis- 
patch, and will be able to afford you 
every information respecting our situai- 
tion. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) Henry Proctor, 
Colonel commanding* 

To Major-General Sheaffe, &c. 

See, Fort George. 

Rchirn of Prisoners taken after the 
action at Riviere an Raistny on the 
22d of Ja nnary, 1813, 

One brigadier- general, 1 colonel, 1 
major, 5> captains, 6 lieutenants, 10 en- 
signs, 1 brigade-major, 1 adjutant, 1 
quarter-master, 2 surgeons, 27 Ser- 
jeants, 435 rank and file — Total, 495. 

N. B. The Indians have brought in 
and delivered up several prisoners since 
the above return was taken ; they con- 
tinue to do so this morning, so that 
this return is ftot perfectly correct, 
nor can a correct one be procured tm- 
til tltey arrive at Sandw»<m. 

(Signed) Felix Troughton, R, A. 

Act. Deputy-Asaistam-Quarter- 
Gietieral. 

Return kiUed <md bounded the 
action at Rivier au Rainm Jofi, 
22.1813. 

Total-iil serjeant, 1 pri 

1 IdUed j r fieutttmnt 

colonel, 2 captains, 0 
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«|gnafJ^mid»hipmaDt 6 aerjeants, 5 cor- 
jgardl^r I bombardier, 6 gunners, HS 
privflftes 12 seamen, wounded.— Op- 
iieral Total— 24^ killed, 158 wounded. 


Downing-streeti May 18.» 

A dispatch, of which the following 
■ ia a copy, wsl^ this morning received 
by Earl Bathurst, from Licutciunt- 
Ccncral Sir John Murray, Bart : — ' 

ffead’Ouarif^ySt Castallat 
April 14*, 

My Lord,— 1 have the satisfaction 
to inform your lordship, that the al- 
Kcd army under my command defeat- 
ed the enemy on the 18th instant, 
commanded by Marshal Suchet in per- 
son. 

It appears that the French general 
had, for the purpose of attacking this 
army, for some time been employed in 
collecting hi# whole disposable force. 

His arrangements were completed 
on the 10th, and in the morning of the 
11th, he attacked and dislodged, v\ iih 
some loss, a 8pani-‘*h corps, posted by 
General Elio, at Yccla, which threat- 
ened hia right, whilst it supported our 
left flank- 

in the evening ho advanced in con- 
■'siderable force to Villena, and 1 am 
sorry to say, that he captured, on the 
morning of the 1*2- h, a bjianish garri- 
son, which had been thrown into the 
castle by the Spanish general, for its 
idefence 

Oft the 12th, about noon, Mi*r8hal 
Suchet bcj^ao his attack on the ad- 
vance of this army, pgsied at Biar, un- 
der the command of Colonel Adam. 

Colonel Adam's orders were to fall 
back upoti C^»talla, but to dispte the 
-passage with the enemy, which he did 
with the utmost gallantry and skill 
thoujjb ^tacked.by a 
forcftiftfimtely aipenor ^0 Wt,wwh 

bpecoQiim ‘r- 


The enemy's advance occupy.; jt^e 
pass that evening, and Colonel Ada^ft 
took up the ground in our .pusitioa 
which had beep allotted tp him. . 

On the 1 3th, at noon, the, enemy% 
Irolumns of attack were formed. Coni'- 
pofed of three divisions of infantry, a 
corps of cavalry of about 1$00 ptte*3l, 
and a formidable train of artillery. 

The position of the allied army wai 
extensive. The left was posted on a 
strong range of hills, occupied by Ma- 
jor* General Whittiiigham's division pf 
Spanish troops, and the advance df the 
allied arpiy under Colonel Adam* 

This range of hills - terminates at 
Castalla, which, and the ground to the 
right, w'as occupied by Major-General 
Mackenzie’s division, and the 58th re- 
giment, from that of Lieiitenant-Gcn* 
Clinton. 

The remainder of the position was 
covered by a strong ravine, behind 
which Lieutenant- General Chntou was 
stationed, supported by three batta- 
lions of General Roche's division, as a 
coliimii reserve, 

A few batteries had been construct- 
ed in this part of the line, and in fropt 
of the castle of Castalla. The enemy 
neecssaiily advanced on the left of tfic 
pooition. Thd first movement he made 
was to pass a strong body of cavalry 
along the line, threatening our right, 
which was refused. Of this move- 
ment no notice was taken ; the ground 
to which he was pointing is unfaypur- 
able to cavalry, and as this movement 
was foreseen, the necessary prtcau- 
tions had been uken ; when this body 
of cavalry had passed nearly the half 
of our line of infantry. Marshal Sa- 
chet advanced his columns to the fp^ 

. pf the hills^ and certainly his 

with a degree of gallantry .that <¥Uti 
them to the hij^cst praise, 
the whole line, which is npt thm 
two miles aud a hall ip , But 

gallantly Hthc attach, was madhr 
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lijlnt ; at every point the enemy was 
repulsed, at many with the bayonet. 
He suffered a very severe loss ; cur 

f allant troops pursued him for some 
istance, and drove him, after a severe 
atriiggle, with precipitation on liis bat- 
^talions of reserve upon the plain. The 
cavalry, which had slowly advanced 
along our right, gradually fell back to 
the infantry. At present his superi- 
ority in that arm enabled him to ven- 
ture thift movement, which otherwise' 
he should have severely repented. 

Having united his shattered batta • 
lions with tliose which he kept in re- 
serve, Marshal Suchet took up position 
in the valley ; but which it would not 
have been creditable to allow him to 
retain. I therefore decided on quit- 
ting mine, still, however, retaining the 
heights, and formed the allied army in 
his front, covering my right flank with 
the" cavalry, whilst the left rested on 
the hills. The army advanced in two 
lines to attack him a considerable dis- 
tance, but unfortunately Marshal Su- 
chet did not choose to risk* a second 
action, witli the defile in his rear. 

The lines of the allies were scarcely 
formed when he began his retreat, and 
vre could effect nothing more than dri- 
ving the French into the pass with de- 
feat, which they had exultingly passed 
in the morning. The action termina- 
ted at dusk, with a distant but heavy 
cannonade* 

I am sorry to say that I have no 
trophies to boast of. The enemy took 
no guns to the heights, and retired 
tco exp^tiously io enable me to reach 
him. Those which be used in the lat- 
ter pmt of -the day, were posted in the 
gorge of the defile, and it would have 
cost us the Uveaof many brave men to 
take them. 

^ In the dusk^ the afitied army return- 
^ to its position at Castalla, after the 
3lii&liemy‘ had retired to Biar. From 
he continued his retreat at mid- 
night to Vil}ena> which he quitted 


again this morning in great 
recting his march upon Fuente 
Higuera and Onteniente^ 

But although 1 have taken no can- 
non from the enemy, in point of num- 
bers his army is very considerably 
crippled ; and the defeat of a French 
army, which boasted it never had-"a* 
check, cannot fail, 1 should heme, in 
producing a most favourable efiedt in 
this part of the peninsula. 

As I before mentioned to your lord- 
ship, Marshal Suchet commanded in 
person. 

The Generals F'arispe, Habert, and 
Robert, commanded their respective 
divisions. I hear from all quarters that 
General Harispe is killed ; and I be- 
lieve, from every account that 1 can 
collect, that the loss of the enemy 
amounts fully to 3000 men ; and he 
admits 2,t^00. Upwards of 800 have 
already been buried in front of only 
one part of our line ; and we know 
that he has carried oft with him an im- 
mense number of wounded. 

We had no opportunity of making 
prisoners, except such as were wound- 
ed ; the numbers of which have not 
reached me. 

1 am sure your lordship will* hear 
with much satisfaction, that this ac- 
tion has not cost us the lives of many 
of our comrades. 

Deeply must be felt the loss, how- 
ever triflingy of such brave and gallant 
soldiers ; but we know it is inevitable, 
and I can with ttuth affirm, that there 
was not an officer or soldier engaged 
who did not court the glorious termi- 
nation of an honourable life, in the dis- 
charge of his duty to his king^and to 
his country. 

The gallant and judicious conduct 
of those that were engagedy deprived 
mudi more than half the army of sha- 
ring in the perib and glory, of the day : 
but the stewy countenance with which 
the divisions of Gcueriils Clinton 
Mackenzie remained for liome hours 
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c:Rinonade» and the eagerness 
. iind alacrity with which the lines of at- 
tack were^fornied, sufficiently proved 
to me what I had to depend on from 
them, had Marshal Suebet awaited the 
attack. 

I trust your lordship will now’per- 
' ’-mit me to perform the most pleasing 
p^irt of my duty, that of humbly sub- 
mitting, for his Royal Highness the 
■ Prince Regent*aapprobation,thenames 
of those officers and corps which hav^ 
had the fortunate opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing thctnsdvcs, in as farat least 
as has yet come to rny knowledge. 

[Here follow tlu? names. ^ 

Kinrrstoiu May *5, 1813. 

Sir,— I did myself the honour of 
writing to your excellency, on my 
route from York, to communicate the 
mortifying intelligence that the enemy 
had obtained possession of that place 
on the 27th of April. I shall now 
give your excellency a farther detail of 
that event. 

In the evening of the 26th, infor- 
mation was received that many vessels 
had been seen to the eastward. Very 
early the next morning they were dis** 
covered lying-to, not far from the har- 
bour ; after some time had elapsed 
they made sail, and to the number of 
sixteen, of various descriptions, an- 
chored off the shore, some distance to 
the westward. Boats ^full of troops 
were immediately seen assembling near 
the commodore’s ship, under cover of 
whose lire, and that of other vessels, 
and aided by the wind, they soon ef- 
fected a landing, in spite of a spirited 
opposition from Major Givens and 
about forty Indians. A company of 
GIcngary light infantry, which had 
been ordered to support them, was, by 
Glome mistake, (not in the smallest de- 
gree imputable to its commander) led 
in another direction, and came late in- 
to action* The other troops, coosist- 
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ing of two companies of the Stb,: or 
king’s regiment, and about a company 
of the royal Newfoundland regiment 
with some militia, encountered .the 
enemy in a thick )vood. Captain ’ 
M‘Ncal, of the king’s regiment, was 
killed while gallantly leadug his com- 
pany, which suffered severely. The 
troops at length fell back ; they ralli- 
ed 6cvera> times, but could not main- 
tain the contest against the greatly su- 
perior and increasing numbers ol the 
enemy. They retired under cover 
of our batteries, which were engaged 
with svme of the enemy’s vessels that 
had moved nigher to the harbour. J3y 
some unfortunate accident the maga- 
zine at the western battery blew up, 
and killed and wounded a considerable 
number of men, and crippled the bat- 
tery. 

It became too evident that our num- 
bers and means of defence were inade- 
quate to the task of maintaining pos- 
session of York against the vast supe- 
riority of force brought against it. 
The rfoops were withdrawn towards 
the town, and were finally ordered to 
retreat on the road to Kingston : the 
powder magazine was blown up, and 
the new shijj and the naval stores de- 
stroyed. Lieut. -Colonel Chervett and 
Major Allan of the militia, residents 
in the town, were instructed to treat 
with the American commanders Tor 
terms ; a statement of those agreed on 
with Major-General Dearborn and 
Commodore Chauncey, is transmitted 
to your excellency, with returns of 
the killed and wounded, 5cc. The 
accounts of the number of the eueiny 
vary from 1890 to 3000. We had 
about 600, including militia and dock- 
yard men. The quanty of thew llnapg 
was of 60 superior a description^ alnd 
their general dSapewit ion so good,^that, 
under leas unfavourable circttUistiimSefl, 

I should have felt confident of aucc^s, 
in spite of the disparity of numbers# 
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As it the contest, which com- 
menced between six and seven o’clock, 
was maintained nearly eight hours. 

When we had proceeded some miles 
from York, wejniet the light company^ 
of the king’s regiment, on its route 
for Fort George : it retired with us, 
and covered the retreat, which was 
effected without molestation from the 
enemy. < 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

R H. Shkaffe, 
Major General. 
His Excellency Sir George 
Prevost, &e. ^ 

Return of killed^ ronundeth prisonersy 
and mmin^ of tht‘ troops engaged 
at Yorky tinder the command of Sir 
Roger Hall Sheqffey on the i*]th of 
jlpriL 

Total.— 1 captain, I serjeant- major, 
4 Serjeants, 1 drummer, 52 rank and 
hie, 3 gunners, killed ; 1 ensign, 2 
Serjeants, 1 drummer, 30 rank and 
fiie» wounded ; 1 lieutenant, 4 serjeants, 
1 drummer, 36 rank and file, t driver, 
wounded and prisoners $ 6 rank and 
41e, 1 bombardier, 3 gunners, prison- 
ers ; 6 rank and file, 1 gunner, miss- 

Terms of the capitulation entered into 
the 27th of Aprily lb 3, /or the sur- 
render of the toivn of Yorky in Up- 
per Canada^ to the army and navy 
^ the United States y u der the com- 
'mand of Major-General Dearborn y 
and Commodore Chauncey. 

That the troops, regular and mili« 
tia, at this post, and the naval officers 
and teamen f shall be surrendered pH* 
sonersof vear ; the troops, regular and 
militia, to^ ground their arms immedi- 
ately on the parade, and the naval offi- 
seamen be irAmediately sur- 
rendered on the parade, 
j That all the public stores, naval and 
militarjs, shall be itnmediately given 


up to the commanding olucers«elte^b]^ 
army and navy of the United Statcsih^.^, 
That all private property shall be 
guaranteed to the citizens of the tovm 
of York. 

That the papers belonging to the 
civrt officers aliall be retained by them. 

That such surgeons as may be pro-» ■” 
cured to attend the wounded of the 
British regulars and Canadian mHitia ■ 
shall not be considered as prisoners qF • 
‘war. 

That one lieutenant-colonel, one 
major, thirteen captains, nine lieute** 
nauts, eleven ensigns, one quarter^mas* 
ter, and one deputy-adjutant* general, 
of the militia ; nineteen serjeants, four 
corporals, 204 rank and file ; of the 
field train department, William Dun* 
bar ; of the provincial army, one cap- 
tain, one lieutenant, two midshipmen, 
one clerk ; one boatswain, fifteen na’* 
val artificers ; of his majesty’s regular 
troops, one lieutenant, one serjeant- 
major ; and of the royal artillery, one 
bombardier, and three gunners, shall 
be surrendered prisoners of war, and 
accounted for in the exchange of pri- 
soners between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

• 

Extract of a letter from LieuienanU 
General Sir George Prevosty dated 
head quariersy Kingston, June Ist, v, 
1813. 

Although,, as your lordship will 
perceive by the report of Colonel 
Baynes, which I have the honour here- 
with to transmit, the expedition has 
not been attended with the complete 
success which was expected from it, 1 
have great satisfaction in informing 
your lordship, that the courage and 
patience of the small band of troops 
employed on this occasion, under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar hardship, and 
privation, have been exceeded cirty fijy 
tlieir intrepid conduct in the fields 
cing d passage at thejtoiutof^lbrbfty^* 
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f a thickly wooded coun- 

♦.y, affording constant shelter and 
atrong positions to the enemy ; but 
trot a single spot of cleared ground 
favourable to the operations of disci- 
plined soldiers* 

Kingston^ May 30, 1313. 

Sir,-— I have the honour to report 
to your excellency, that in conformity 
to an arranged plan of operations with 
Commodore Sir James Yeo, the fleef 
of boats assembled astern of his sliip 
at ten o’clock on the night of the 28th 
instant with the troops placed utider 
my command, and led by a gun -boat, 
under the direction of Captain Mulcas- 
ter, royal na^^-, proceeded towards 
SacketCa harbour, in the order pro- 
scribed to the troops, in case the de- 
tachment was obliged to march in 
column, viz. the grenadier company, 
100th, with one section of the royal 
Scots, two companies of the 8th, or 
king's, four of the 10‘lth, two of the 
Canadian voltigeurs, two six-pounders, 
with their gunners, and a company of 
Glenga^y light-infantry, were embark- 
ed on board a light schooner, which 
was proposed to be towed, under the 
^ection of officers of the navy, so as 
to ensure' the guns being landed in 
time, to support the advance of the 
troops. Although the night was dark, 
with rain, the boats assembled in the 
vicinity of Sackelt's harbour, by one 
o'clock, in compact and regular order, 
and in this position it was intended to 
remain until the day broke, in the hope 
of effecting a landing before the enemy 
could be prepared to line the woods 
with troops, which surround the coast ; 
but *tinfortunately a strong current 
drifted the boats considerably, while 
the darkness of the night, and igno- 
ranqe of the coast, prevented them 
from recovering ' the proper station, 
sm til the day dawned* when the whole 
j|i^ii$edAfor the point of debarkation. 

It was my intention to have landed 


in the cove formed by the Horse la- 
land, but on approaching it,' wo disco- 
vered that the enemy were fully pre- 
pared by a very heavy fire of musketry 
from the surrounding woods, whicu 
were filled with irfantry, supportc d 
with a field -piece. I directed the boats 
to pull round to the o^her side of the 
islands, whe^e a ianding was effected 
in good order and with little loss, al- 
though executed in the face of a corps 
formed with a field-piece in the wood, 
and under the enfilade of a heavy gun 
of the enemy's principal battery. The 
advanc? was led by the grenadiers of 
the 100th regiment with undaunted 
gallantry, which no obstacle could 
arrefct ; a narrow causeway, in many 
places under water, not more than 
four feet wide, and about four hundred 
paces in length, which connected the 
island with the main land, was occu- 
pied by the enemy in great force with 
a six-ponndcr. It was forced and 
carried in the most spirited manner, 
and the gun taken before a second 
discharge could be made from it : a 
tumbril, with a few rounds of ammu- 
nition, was found ; but unfortunately 
the artillerymen were still behind, the 
schooner not having been able to get 
up in time ; and the troops were ex- 
posed to so heavy and galling a fire 
from a numerous but 'almost invisible 
foe, as to render it impossible to halt 
for the artillery to come up. At this 
spot two paths led in opposite direc- 
tions round the hill, I directed Colo- 
nel Young of the king's regiment, 
with half of the detachment, to pene- 
trate by the left, and Drum- 

tfiond of the 104th, to force the patk 
by the right, which proved to be more 
open and was less occupied by the 
enemy. On the left the wood was 
very thick, aild was most obstinatdy 
maintained by the enemy. 

The gun boats which had covered 
our hndtng, afforded material aid, by 
firing into the woods ^ but the Amen- 
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can soldier, secure behind a tree, was 
only to be dislodged by the bayonet. 
The spirited advance of a section pro- 
duced the flight of hundreds — from 
this observation all firing v/as directed 
to cease, and the detachment being* 
formed in as regular order as the na- 
ture of the ground would admit, push- 
ed forward through the wood upon 
the enemy, who, although "greatly su- 
perior in numbers, a« d supported by 
field-pieces, and a heavy fire from their 
fort, fled with precipitation to their 
block-house and fort, abandoning one 
of their guns. The divisioij* under 
Colonel Young was joined in the charge 
by that under Major Drummond, 
which was executed with such spirit 
and promptness, that many of the cne- 
.my fell in their enclosed barracks, 
which were set on fire by our troops ; 
at this point the further energies of the 
troops became unavailing. Their bloek- 
bouse and stockaded battery could not 
be carried by assault, nor reduced by 
field-pieces, had we been provided with 
them : the fire of the gun. bouts pro- 
ved inefficient to attain that end — 
light and adverse winds continued, 
and our larger vessels were still far off. 
The enemy turned the heavy ordnance 
of the battery to the interior defence 
of hia post. He had set fire to the 
atore.housea in the vicinity of the fort. 

. Seeing no object within our reach 
to attain that could compensate for 
the loss we were momentarily sustain- 
ing firom the hiiavy fire of the enemy’s 
eannon, I directed the troops to take 
up the pofition on the crest of the hill 
we had charged from. From this 
positionwe wereordered to re.embark, 
which was performed at our leisure, 
and in perfect order, the enemy not 
presuming to shew a single soldier 
without the limits of his fortress. 
Your excellency having been a witness 
erf the zeal and ardent courage of every 
in the field, it is unnecessary in 
me to assure your excellency that but 


one sentiment animated i^^^ry 
that of discharging to the utmost 
their power their duty to their king ^ 
and country : but one sentiment of 
regret and mortification prevailed, on 
being obliged to quit a beaten enemy, 
whom a small band of British soldiers 
had driven before them for three hourv ' 
through a country abounding in strong 
positions of defence, but not oft'eYing 
a single spot of cleared ground favour- 
able for the operations of disciplined 
troops, without liaving fully accom- 
plished the duty we were ordered to 
perform. 

The two divisions of the detach- 
ment were ably commanded by Colo- 
nel Young of the king’s, and Major 
Drummond of the 104?th. The de- 
tachment of the king’s, under Major 
Evans, nobly sustained the high and 
established character of that distin- 
guished corps ; and Captain Burke 
availed himself of the ample field af- 
forded hhn in leading the advance, to 
display the intrepidity of British gre- 
nadiers. The detachment of the 104th 
regiment, under Major Moodie, Cap- 
tain McPherson’s company of Glen- 
gar y light infantry, and two compa- 
nies of Canadian voltigcurs, command* 
ed by Major Hamot, all of them levies 
of the British provinces of North 
America, evinced most striking proofa ^ 
of their loyalty, steadiness, and cou- 
rage. The detachment of the royal 
Newfoundland regiment behaved with 
great gallantry. « 

Your excellency will lament the loss 
of that active and intelligent officer. 
Captain Gray, acting deputy quarter*, 
master- general, who fell close to the 
enemy’s work, while rcconnoitei'iug it, 
in the hope to discover some o^iening 
to favour an assault, v , ^ 

Commodore Sir James Yeo conduct- 
ed the fleet of boats in the attack, 
accompanying the advance of v the 
troops, directed the operatipnof .the 
gun-boats. . . 
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I ^r:<!^^^^rateful for your excel- 
kind consideration^ in allowing 
wur aides-de-camp. Majors Coorcand 
Fulton, to ticcanTpany me in thelield ; 
and to these officers for the able assist- 
ance they afforded me. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 

(Signed) Edward Bavnks, 

Colonel Glengarry light 
infantry, commanding. 

. To his Excellency Lieut. -General 
Sir George Prevost, Bart. &c. ^ 

Return ofkUled^ u^oundetU and missings 
in an aUack on Sackett*s hay hour ^ 
on the 29tfi of' May. 

Total — 1 general staff, 3 serjeants, 
44? rank and file, killed 5 3 majors, 3 
captains, 5 lieutenants, 1 ensign, >7 
aerjeants, 2 drummers, 172 rank and 
file, 2 gunners, wounded ; 2 captains, 
1 ensign, 13 rank and file, wounded 
and missing. 

Kwgstoih Ujyper Canada, 
June 7th, 1813. 

My Lord, — I have great satisfaction 
in reporting to your lordship the result 
of a gairiant affair which took place 
between the armed vessels of the enc- 
m^and our gun-boats, supported by 
detachments from the garrison of Isle 
Au Noix, on the 3d instant, in the 
^ neighbourhood of that post, which 
terminated in the capture of the ves- 
sels Eagle and Growler^ each mount- 
ing eleven guns, with four officers and 
45 men. This feat was performed un- 
der the direction of Major Taylor, of 
the 100th regiment, who held the tem- 
porary command at Isle au Noix, du- 
ringWthe absence, on duty, of Lieut.^ 
CoToh^l Hamilton, and the detaclw 
xnents were composed of the royal ar- 
tillery, and lOOih raiment, 

. 'The following oi&ers are reported 
l^fne as having distinguished them- 
selves, viz i— Captain Gordon, of the 
artillery; Lieutenant Williams, En- 
signs Dawson, Gibbon, and Hum- 


phreys, of the 100th regiment ; and 
Lieutenant Lowe, of the marine. 

In the contest, which was inaiulain- 
ed for three hours and a half, we had 
three men wounded ;^the enemy lost 
’one man killed and eight wounded. 

I have the honour tp be, &c. 
(Signed) Gkorge Prevqs?, 
Right Plonourable Earl Bathurst, 

&c, &c. See. 

ide au Noix, June 3, 181S* 

Sir, — In the absence of Lieut.«Co» 
loncl Plamilton, I have the honour to 
acquainf^ you, that one of the cnemy’j 
armed vessels was discerned from thi! 
garrison at half past four o’clock tht$ 
morning, when 1 judged it expedient 
to order tiie three gun-boats under 
weigh, and before they reached the 
point above the garrison, another ves- 
sel appeared in sight, when the gun- 
boats commenced firing. Observing 
the vessels to be near enough the shore 
for musketry, I ordered the crew «f 
two batteaux and two row^boatSf 
(which»l took with me from the gar- 
rison to act according to circumstances) 
to land on each side of the river, and 
take a position to take the vessels; 
the firing was briskly kept up on both 
sides, ( the cifemy wnth small arms and 
grape-shot occasionally) : near the 
close of the action an express came off 
to me in a canoe, with intelligence 
that more armed vessels were approach- 
ing, and about 30G0 men from the 
enemy^s lines, by land. On this in- 
formation, I returned to put the gar- 
rison in the best order for their recep- 
tion, leaving directions with the gun* 
boats and parties, not to suffer^ their 
retreat to be cut off from it ; and be- 
fore I reached the garrison, the 

vessels struck uieir colours, after 
a well-contested action of three hpurs 
and a halfi They proved to be the 
United States armed vessels Growler 
and Eagle, burthen from ninety to 
one hundred tons, and carrying Jeven 
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guns each, between them, twelve, 
eifirhtecn, and sjxteen-pounder carro- 
nades; completely equipped, under the 
orders of the senior officer of the 
Growler, Captain Sidney Smith, with 
a complement of^ fifty men each. They 
had one man killed and eight wound- 
ed ; wc had only three men wounded, 
one of them severely, from the enemy's 
grape-shot on the parties^ on shore. 
The alacrity of the garrison, on this 
occasion, calls forth my warmest ap- 
probation \ Ensigns Dawson, Gibb6ns, 
and Humphreys, and acting Quarter- 
master Pilkington, and crews- of the 
100th (Prince Regent’s) regiment, 
and Lieutenant Low of the marine de- 
partment, with three gunners of the 
artillery to each boat, behaved with 
the greatest gallantry ; and I am par- 
ticularly indebted to Captain Gordon, 
of the royal artillery, and Lieutenant 
Williams, with the parties of the 
100th regiment on shore, who mate- 
Srially contributed to the surrender of 
the enemy* The Growler is arrived 
at the garrison in good order, and ap- 
parently a fine vessel, and the boats 
are employed in getting off the Eagle, 
which was run aground to prevent her 
sinking. 1 have hopes she will be 
saved, but in the mean ^ime have had 
fcer dismantled, her guns and stores 
brought to the garrison. Ensign 
Dawson, of the 100th regiment, a 
most intelligent officer, will have the 
honour of delivering you this. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) George Taylor, 

Major of the 100th reghnent. 

General Stoven, com- 
manding at Chambly. 

dumber hilled, teounded, ahd 

prisoners^ On board the United States 
armed vessels the Gr6t(}ler and Eagle f 
June%\S\% 

One killed ; 8 severely wounded ; 
SI prisoners.^Totiii 100. 


Admiralty Office, 

Copy of an enclosure to Vice-Admi- 
ral Sir Edward Bart. 

His Majesty* s ship Thdmes, 
Ponza liarbour, Feb. 27f 
lt»13. 

Sir,— -Agreeable to your direction Sf 
I embarked Lieutenant-Colonel Cof- 
fin, and the 2d battalion of the jOrfi 
regiment, on the 16th instant, and aN 
<*rived off Ponza on the 23d, the har- 
bour of which is about a quarter of a 
mile wide, with a mole at the extreme 
end of it, defended by four batteries, 
mounting ten 21^ and 13-pounders, and 
two nine-inch mortars. 

Colonel Coffin and myself agreed, 
that the shortest and surest road to 
success, was by running both ships in- 
to the mole, and carrying the place 
by assault ; but the weather w^as un- 
favourable for such an attack, until 
the morning of the 2Gth, when the 
ships bore up, in close order, with a 
line breeze. 

The enemy were prepared for our 
reception, and opened their Gre nearly 
hall an hour before our giL^s could 
bear : the batteries were, however, 
passed with little injury, the shipS^ en- 
gaging on both bides, and the Thanles 
was anchored across the mole head, the 
Furieuse bringing up a little astern of ^ 
her. 

Colonel Coffin and the troops land- 
ed the same instant, and pusned for 
the height of a- strong tower, into 
which the enemy had retreated, and 
their appearance, together wit^ the 
severe fire from the ships, Induc^^d the 
governor to hoist a flag of truce, and 
agree to the enclosed capitulation. [By 
this capitulation, the garrison sui^ren- 
dered prisoners of wjtf.J' , 

I have much (>telis'iire in informing 
you, that this service has b^oW^ffbrtft- 
cd without thfe joss of a mdn'lrt ei^ller 
profession & oiif being ludlfed thrfee 
times, and Furieuse twice, sails and 
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deal cut, ia the only da- 

suffered. 

The moat perfect cordiality has sub- 
sisted bettreeii'-^'^ services, and 
I am much indebted to Capt. Moun- 
acy for the excellent support he gave, 
and his quickness in following our 
motions ; and il the resistance had 
been much greater, and another bat- 
tery, (which was expected), I have 
little doubt but we should have suc- 
ceeded, particularly w'ith such a storm* 
ing party as Colonel Cashell's regi- 
ment, and such a leader as Colonel 
Cofli'i. 

I have much reason to be satisfied 
with my first lieutenant, Davies, offi- 
cers, and ship’s company ; their steady 
conduct and excellent firing, accounts 
for the smallncaa of our damage. Cap- 
tain ' lounsey likewise speaks highly 
of Lieutenant Croker, his officers and 
crew ; Mr James Wilkinson, mate of 
this ship, I attached to Colonel Cof- 
fin ; and Mr Black, of the Furieuse, 
1 entrusted with the charge of the 
landing* 

Enclosed is a return of prisoners, 
guns, and I shall send a survey 
t)f th - island by the earliest opportu- 
nity. I have the honour to be. &c. 
(Signed) Chahles Naiuicr, 
Captain. 

Sir Robert Laurie, Bart. Captain 
of his Majesty’s ship Ajax. 

Supplement to the LoMon Gazette, 

%T sf* 

WAR DfiP^RTMENT. 

Doxening-streei, Jam 5, 1813. 

A dispatch, of which the following 
is a copy, has been received by the 
Earl«»»Bathurst, one of his Majesty’s 

f rincipal Secretaries of State, from 
jeutenant- General Right Hon, Lord 
William Cavendish fientinck, K* B. 
tiiS . M^jesty^s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Pleuipotciitiary to the 
jCvurk o£ Sicily, and Comoumder of 


his Majesty’s military forces in the 
Mediterranean. 

Palermo^ April 9^ 1813* 
My Lord, — I have the honour to 
transmit to your laf'dship a report 
from Lieutenant-Colonel Robertbon, 
commanding at the island of Lissa, 
stating to me the reduction of the 
neighbouring islands of Agosta and 
Cur/ola, by a detachment of the gar- 
rison under his command. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) W C. BRNrmcfC, 
Lieut. Gei}« 
The li^arl Batlmrst, 3cc. 

Lisan, Feb. 23, 1815. 
My Lord.— T have the honour to 
inform your lordship, that in conse- 
quence of information having been 
received here, that several merchant 
vessels bound to this island, had been 
captured by a French privateer, ai^d 
carried into the island of Lagosta, 
Admiral Freemantle and myscii jud- 
ged it expedient to lose no time in 
putting an end to a system which was 
likely to become very detrimental to 
the prosperity of this islamf, and to 
our commercial interests in general. 
For this purpose I embarked on board 
his majesty's frigate Apollo, com- 
manded by Capt. Taylor, on the i9th 
ultimo, with detachments from this 
garrison amounting to about 800 men, 
including artillery, with two 6rpound« 
ers, two howitzers, and two mountain 
guns. The troops, together wjih a 
detachment of seamen and marines, 
landed on .the island of Lagosta on the 
2l8t, and marched towards the prin- 
cipal work, constructed by the enemy 
fvir the defence of the island, frpm 
whence the enemy opened a w«fll-di- 
rected fire of .thot and shells* As the 
work in question is situated on tl^e 
summit of a high conical hiU, com,* 
mandiog the town, I fovmd it 
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•ary to take up a favourable position, 
from tvhence I was enabled t® forward 
the preparations necessary for the re- 
duction of the fort. During this in- 
terval, Captains May, 35th, and Ro- 
qea, Calabrese 'Free corps, together 
with Mr G. Bowen, first lieutenant of 
his m^esty's ship Apollo, with a par- 
ty of forty men, succeeded in spiking 
the guns of one of the enemy lower 
batteries, and in destroying a maga- 
zine of provisions, both of which were 
within musket-shot of the fort. On 
this occasion a French serjeant of ar- 
tillery and two soldiers were taken 
prisoners. Mr Ullark, purser of his 
majesty’s ship Apollo, volunteered his 
services on both these occasions. Ha- 
ving received certain intelligence tliat 
a detachment of three hundred men, 
commanded by a lieutenant-colonel, 
had marched from Ragusato reinforce 
the garrison of Lagosta, and being 
aware of the great difRculty which 
would have attended the attempt to 
get battering artillery on the only hill 
which commanded the fort, Captain 
Taylor and myself were induced to 
offer favourable conditions to the 
French commandant, who, after some 
hesitation, agreed to surrender ( toge- 
ther with the garrison, consisting of 
1^9 men), on the terms, a copy of 
which I have the honour to enclose 
your lordship. I have also the honour 
to enclose your lordship return of 
the enemy’s ordnance, ammunition and 
•tores, which fell into our hands. It 
is particularly gratifying to me to be 
able to inform your lordship, that du- 
ring the whole of our operation, the 
inhabitants gave us the most unequi- 
vocal proofs of their attachment, and 
irendered us the most efficacious assists 
ance. 

Finding that the French privateer, 
together with the prizes, had taken 
refuge in the island of Curzola, Cap- 
laid Taylor and myself immediately 


proceeded thither. Wc;;j!|wj4cd (witk- 
oiit delay ) the troops uniler*' 
mand, with 120 seamen and marines, 
together with , a and field- 

piece. Major Slessor, :i5th, advanced 
■ at day- break with the flankers, and 
got possession of a fortified building 
on the height, which commands the 
town wiihin musket-shot. In this ope- 
ration he was supported by a secxnid 
party, under the command of my mi- 
litary secretary, Captain Ball, Slst re- 
giment. The enemy opened a sharp 
fire of musketry from their lines, as 
also from the windows and doors of 
the houses, and endeavoured to bring 
an IS-pounder into one of the towers 
of the town-wall, to bear on our posi- 
tion, which wc prevented, by a well- 
directed fire from the howitzer, G- 
pounder, and musketry. 

Captain Taylor, in order to accele- 
rate the surrender of the town, under- 
took to silence the sea batierieo, winch 
he accomplished in the most brilliant 
and effectual manner, after a continued 
firing of three hours, during which 
the polio was always within range 
of grape-shot from the batterV^s. This 
point being clFected, Captain ^.'•^^aylor 
and myself judged it expedient to Vnd 
Major Slessor with a flag of truce ffxv'T 
the town, proposing that the wome^ 
and children should be allowed to quit 
it before we erected our mortar batte- 
ries ; the enemy availed himself of this 
opportunity tt> offer to capitulate on 
terms, which, with certain modifica- 
tions, we agreed to ; in consequence 
of which the garrison, consisting of a 
lieutenant- colonel, and about ICO men, 
marched out of the town, which we 
immediately occupied. 

We found, on taking possession of 
the town, that the French had packed 
up the church plate and bells of La- 
gosta and Curzola, for the purpose of 
sending them to the continent, and 
CaptamTaylor and my peif experienced 
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the most hgjtf'h-'lt satisfaction in rc- 
to the oppresbed iiihabi* 

lants. 

1 have tho h^^nour retransmit your 
lordship ret urns of the or<fA ance, stores, 
and amnumllion which we ^^ot po.sses- 
sion of at Curzola. 1 have also the 
honour to enclose your lordship a co- 
pY of the terms of capitulation, which 
were signed at the inomenl that the 
expected French corps intended to 
reinforce the menaced islands appear- 
ed on the peninsula of Sabioncello, 
only a mile distant from the town of 
Cur/ola. 

To express my approbation of the 
conduct of Capl. I’aylor throughout 
the whole of the expedition, i fiillil a 
duty which ivS peculiarly grateful to 
my feelings. He iinremitlmgly aided 
me with his advice, and promoted very 
considerably the success of the expe- 
dition by his personal exertions on 
shore with the tioops. 1 have the full- 
est reason to he satisfied with th<* sup- 
port which I experienced from Major 
iSlcssor, of the ,‘foth, and the whole of 
the officers. Lieutenant Rains, who 
bad the ^rection of the anillery, per- 
formedXhe service allotted him with 
the /reate-^t zeal. The scrviccft of 
LvPUt. McDonald, of the 3;>th, who 
h»l the direction of the gun-boats 
-f^iich accompanied the expedition, 
were found of great utility. 

1 feel great sati.-’faction in commu- 
nicating to your lordshipj’ that during 
the whole of this service, which was ra- 
ther severe, owing to the unusual cold- 
ness of the weather, the conduct of the 
troops was liigbly praiseworthy, and 
they were ably supported by the sea- 
men a*--4 marines who acted with us on 
shore. I have the honour to be, 6cc, 
(Signed) G. D. Robehtsox, 
Lieut.-Col* 

To his Excellency Lieut. -Gen., 

Lord Wm. Bentinck, See, 

VOL. VI. PART ir. 


Doioihig-Slreety Jutij 1813 . 

Dispatchci., of which the following 
are copies and extracts, have been re- 
ceived at Earl Bathurst^s oflice, in 
the course of this da^ and yesterday, 
nildresscd to his loulahip by Field- 
Marshal the Marqms of Wellington : 

Aiiipadia^ June G, 1813. 

My l.ord, — 'i'fie troops have con- 
tinued to advance since I wrote to 
your lordhlupon the 31 st of last month, 
and well- on the 1st at Zamora, and 
on tile y<i at Toro. The Engli.-,!! hus- 
sars, being in the advanced guaid, fell 
in, beiween Toro and Morales, with 
a cuiibhlerable body of the cnerny’a 
cMvahy, which were immediately at- 
tacked by the lOth, supported by the 
J «1lh and J 5th, The enemy were over- 
thi'owii, and pursued for many miles, 
and 210 prisoner^, with many horses, 
and two oliicors, fell into our hands. 
1 enclose Colonel Grant’s report of 
this gallant aifaii, whicii reflects great 
credit upon Major Roljarts and the 
10th hussars, and upon Colonel Grant, 
under whose direction they acted. 

On the same evening Don Julian 
Sanchez surprised the enemy’s post at 
Castronuno, and took two officers and 
thirty cavalry priboners, and he drove 
their posts from the ford at Polios, 

The enemy had destroyed the 
bridges of Zamora and Toro, and the 
difHculties in the passage of the Esla 
had retardei^hc movement of our rear, 
while the en<miy had concentrated their 
force to a considerable amount be- 
twcii Torrelobaton and Tordesillas, 
1 therefore halted on the 3d at Toro, 
in order to bring the light division and 
the troops under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Rowland Hill 
across the Douro, by the bridge of the 
town, and to close up the rear, and 
bring the Galli^iian army to join our 
left. We moved again on the 4:th. 

The enemy had commenced collect* 
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in^ thrir tro^ops towards the Douro> 
when they found that wc passed Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo ; and they crossed the 
Douro at Tordesillas on the 1st and 
2d. 'J’he troops at Madrid and the de- 
tachments on t\r% Taolus broke up on ^ 
the 27th, and crossed the Douro at 
tlie Ponte de Douro on the 3d, and 
Valladolid was entirely evacuated on 
the ^tli. 

The enemy left considerable maga- 
zines of grain at Arevale, and some 
ammunition at Valladolid and Zamora. 

The enemy have passed the Carrion, 
and arc apparently on their retreat to- 
wards Burgos 

I have received no accounts from 
Alicant since 1 addressed your lord- 
ship last. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Welling roK. 

[Enclosure in the preceding Dis- 
patch. I 

Morales^ June 2, 1813. 

My Lord, — I have the honour to 
acquaint your lordship, tha^. on ap- 
proaching Morales this morning, with 
the hussar brigade, the French caval- 
ry appeared in considerable force near 
that place. 

^ The 10th royal hussars were imme- 
"diatcly brought forward, under the or- 
ders of Major Robarts, who attacked 
the advanced squadrons of the enemy 
in the most gallant maiine|i their front 
line made a determined tTOstance, but 
was instantly overpowered by the ir- 
resistible impetuosity of the 10th hus- 
sars, which being now supported by 
the 18th, (the 15th being in reserve) 
reached their second line, and drove it, 
with loss, to the heights, two miles 
in ftont of Morales,; a position which 
the enemy occupied with a large force 
of cavalry and infantry, and where the 
remains of the*r shattered squadrons 
took shelter under cover of their guns. 

It is with much satisfaction I acquaint 


your lordship, that notjtiiag^could ex- 
ceed the steadiness and 
troops in this affair. ‘ 

1 have, however, toj;egret the loss ' 
of a very ni'bmismg young officer, 
Lieut. Cotton, of the 10th hussars, 
who was killed in the midst of the 
enemy ranks. I am sorry to add, that 
Captain Lloyd, of the same regiment, 
is missing. 

I have the honour to enclose the rt-‘ 
turn of the killed and wounded, also a 
return of the loss sustained by the ene- 
my, a, far as it can be ascertained. 

I have tite honour to be, &:c. 

(Signed) G. Grant. 
The Marquis of Wellington. 

r. S. Since writing Liie above, I 
have learnt that Captain Lloyd wafit 
wounded and taken prisoner, but has 
been left at Pedrosa del Rcy, having 
given his parole to the enemy. His 
wound is severe, but not dangerous. 

Return of Killed, Wounded, and Aliss* 
ing, in fiction mth the Enemy*s. 
Rear Guard, near Morales, on the 
*2>d of Jane, 1813. 

Total.— I lieutenant, I vnink and 
file, 1 horses, killed ; i colonNl^I Ser- 
jeant, 13 rank and file, 12 ixVses, 
wounded ; 1 captain, 1 serjeant, 
and file, 11 horses, missing, 

rilladiego, June 13, 1813. ' 
My Lord, — The army passed the 
Carrion on the 7th, the enemy having 
retired across the Pisuerga ; and on 
the 8th, 9th, an’d 10th, we brought 
forward our left, and passed that river. 
The celerity of our march up to this 
period, induced me to make short 
movements on the 11th, and4o halt 
the left on the 12th ; but on the latter 
day I moved forward the right, under 
Lieutenant' General Sir Rowland Hill, 
consisting of the 2d British, Briga- 
dier-General Murillo’s Spanish, and 
the Conde d’Amaranle’s Portugt»«8c 
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di vision s 

i^f!H!y*^»traer^ajor-Gencral Charles 
, Baron Alten, and Major-Gnneral Vic- 
tor Baron Ma>-Gcn- Fane's> 

Major General Long's^She Hon. Bri- 
gadier General Ponsonby’s, and Colo- 
nel Grant's (hussars) brigades of ^ca- 
valry, towards Burgo*?, with a view to 
i^corinoitrc the enemy's position and 
numbers near that town, and to force 
■ thv'iTi to a decision whether to abandon 
' the castle to its fate, or to protect it 
with all their force. * 

1 found the enemy posted with a 
considerable force, commanded, as 1 
iirderstaiid, by General Reillc, on the 
heiglits on the left of the Hormaza, 
with their right above the village of 
Hormaza, and their left in front of 
Estepar. We turned their right wdth 
the hussars, and Brigadier-General 
Po'isonljy's brigade of cavalry, and the 
light division from Tsar, while General 
VicUxtAlten's brigade of cavalry, and 
the Hon. Colonel O 'Callaghan’s bri- 
gade of the 2d division, moved up the 
heights from Hormaza ; and the re- 
mainder of the troops, under the com- 
mand o&l^iciit.-General Sir Kowlaiid 
Hill, yfreatened the luight® nl Kste- 
parj^These movements dislodged the 
edtrny from their position imniedir.Lc- 
ll. The cavalry of our left aiid centre 
-Awcrc entirely in the rear of the enemy, 
who were obliged to retire across the 
Arlanzon, by the high road tow aids 
Burgos. Although pressed by our 
cavalry, and sufFcring considerable loss 
by the fire of Major Gardiner's irtu^p 
of horse artillery, and obliged to make 
their movements at an accelerated pace, 
that they might not give time to our 
infant^ to come up, they made it in 
admirable order : hut they lost one 
gun, and some prisoners, taken by a 
squadron of the J4th light dragoons, 
commanded by Captain Milles, and a 
detachment of the iid dragoons, which 
charged their rear. 

The enemy took post on the left 


of the Arlanzon and ItTrbel rivers, 
which were much swelled by the rains ; 
and in the course of the night retired 
their whole army through Burgos, ha- 
ving abandoned and destroyed, so far 
^ as tliey were able, iii -*he short space 
of time during which they were there, 
the works of the castle, which they 
had constructed and improved at so 
large an expense ; and they are now 
on their refreat towards the Ebro by 
the high road of Briviesca and Miran- 
da. In tlic mean time the whole of 
the army of the allies has made a 
movement to the left this day ; and 
the Spanish corps of Gallicia, under 
General Giron, aiKl the left of the 
Brithh and Portuguese army, under 
Lieut. Graham, will, 1 hope, pass the 
Ebro to-morrow. 

Til the course of the 0th, 10th, and 
11th, Don Julian Sanchez was very 
active on the left of the enemy, and 
took several prisoners. 

I have received a letter from Gene- 
ral Elio, in which he informs rnc that 
the thir^d Spanish army had joined the 
second, and these armies had taken 
the positions before occupied by the 
second army, and the Anglo-Sicilian 
corps, under Sir John Murray ; and 
that General* Sir John Murray had 
embarked, in obedience to the orders 
which he had received, w'ith the troops 
under his command, had sailed from 
Alicant a fair wind, and was out 
of sight oi\%e ist instant. 

1 have the honour to be, See. 

WKtU^GTON. 
The Earl Bathurst, &c. 

Subijanoj on the Baya^ 
June 19, 1313 

My Lord,— The left of the army 
crossed the Ebri) on Hdi, by the 
bridges of St Martin and Kocomunde> 
and the remainder on the Idth, by 
those bridges and that of PiiCi.ia Are- 
nas, We conriniicd our march on the 
following days towards Vittona. 
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The enemy assembled on the 16tll 
and 17th, a considerable co»-p3 at Es* 
pejo, not far from the Fuente Carra, 
, composed of some of the troops which 
had been for some time in the provin- 
ces in pursuit of Longa and Mina, 
and others deta hed from the main 
body of the army, which were still at 
Pancorbo. They had likewise a di- 
vision of infanliy, and some cavalry at 
Frias since the 16»h, for the purpose 
of observing our movements on the 
left of the Ebro, 

These detacliments marched yester- 
day morning, that from Friac upon 
St Millaii, where it was found by the 
light division of the allied army, under 
Major- Gen. Charles Altcn, and that 
from Espejo on Osma, where it met 
the Ibt and 5th divisions, under Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Thomas Graham. 

Major-General Charles Alten drove 
the enemy from St Millan, and after- 
wards cut off the rear brigade of the 
division, of which he took 300 prison- 
ers, killed and wounded many, and 
the brigade was dispersed in the'inoun- 
tains. 

The corps from Espejo was consi- 
derably stronger than the allied corps 
under Sir T Graham, ^yhich had ar- 
rived nearly at the same time at Osma. 
The enemy moved on to the attack, 
but were soon obliged to retire ; and 
they were followed to Espejo, from 
whence they retired through the hills 
to this place. It was late in the day 
before the other troops came up to 
the advanced position wliich those un- 
der Sir Thomas Graham had taken, 
and 1 halted the ^th division, which 
had relieved the 5th near Espejo. 

The atmy moved forward this day 
to this river : found the enemy’s rear- 
guard in a strong position on the left 
of the river, having hi5 right covered 
by Subijana, and his left by the heights 
in front of Pobes. 

We turned the enemy’s left with 
the light division, while the 4th divi- 


sion, under 

Cole, attacked tliein in front, and 
rear-guard was driven back upon the 
main body of rhe"a>my, wliich was in 
march from Pancorbo to Vittoria, ha- 
"ving broken up from thence last night. 
I arh informed that the enemy have 
dismantled Pancorbo. 

Colonel Longa’s division joined the 
army on the 6th, on its arrival at Me- 
dina del Poman. 

' The Conde del Abisbal will arrive 
at Burgos on the and 35th. 

I have nut received any inti lligence 
from the eastern coast since 1 address- 
ed your lordship last. 

I have the honour to be, See, 

W ELLINGTONS 

Dotoriing street, July 3. 
Dispatches, of which the following 
are copies, have been tliis day received 
by Earl Bathurst, from the Marquis 
of Wellington, dated Salvatierrj,'June 
22, and Irunzuii, June 21, 1813; — 
My Lord, — The enemy's army, 
commanded by Joseph Buonaparte, 
having Marshal Jourdan as t;e major- 
general of the army, took upa ^ ■)sition, 
on the night of the 19th insta^ \ in 
front of Vittoiia, the left of wf 
rested upon the heights which end i , 
Puebla de Arlaiiison, and extende*’. 
from thence across the valley of Za- 
dora, in front of the village of Arunez. 
They occupied with the right of the 
centre a height which commanded the 
valley of Zadora, and the right of their 
army was stationed near Vittoria, and 
was destined to defend the passages of 
the river Zadora, in the neighbour- 
hood of that city. They had a reserve, 
in rear of their left, at the villSige of 
Gomecha. The nature of the country 
through which the army bad passed 
since It had reached the Ebro, ^d ne- 
cessarily extended our columns) and 
we halted on the 20th in order to close 
them up, and moved the left to Mar- 
gina, where it was most likely it would 
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I reconnoitered the cne- 
^ I’hy’s position on that day, with a view 
to the attack to be made on the fol- 
lowing morning, if they should still 
remain in it. We accordingly attack* 
ed the enemy yesterday, and I am hap-* 
py to inform your lordship, that the 
allied army, under my command, gain- 
ed a complete victory ; having driven 
them from all their positions, having 
taken from them 151 pieces of cannon, 
d-lo waggons of ammunition, all theft* 
baggage, provisions, cattle, treasure, 
^cc., and a considerable nnmber of 
prisoners. The opcraiions of the day 
commence.] by Jii(‘iitenant- General Sir 
Rjwland Ilili obtaining possession of 
the heights of La Puebla, on which 
the cnicmy’s left rested, which heights 
4 hey had not occupied in great strength. 
He detached on this service one bri 
gnde of the Spanish division, under 
Oenj^-il Munilo ; the other brigade 
being employed in keeping the com- 
munication between his mam body, on 
the high roiul from Miranda to Vitto- 
ria, and the iroopn detached to the 
beights,irhe enemy,howt‘ver, soon dis- 
cover^' tlie importance of the heights, 
aiK^einforced the troops there to such 
^^M^xtent, a:» that Lieut.-Cicneral Sir 
towkhid Hill was obliged to detach, 
j,^rst, the 71st regiment, and the light 
infantry battalion of Major-General 
Walker’s brigade, under tlie command 
of the Hon. Lieut. -Colonel Cadogan, 
and successively other troops, to the 
fiame point ; and the allies not only 
gained, but maintained possession of 
these important heights throughout 
their operations, notwithstanding all 
the »(^forts of the enemy to retake 
them. The contest, here, however, 
was very severe, and the loss sustained 
considerable. General Murillo was 
wounded, but remained in the field ; 
and I am concerned to have to report, 
that the Hon. Lieut.-Colonel Cado- 
gan has died of a wound which he re- 
ceived. |h him his majesty lias Lost 


In officer of great zeal, and tried gal- 
lantry, who had alieady acquired the 
respect and regard of tlie whole pro- 
fession, and of whom it might be ex- 
pected, that if he had lived he would' 
have rendered the most important ser- 
vices to his country. Under cover of 
the possession of these heights, Sir 
Rowland Hill successively passed the 
Zadora, St la Puebla, and the defile 
formed by the heights and the river 
Zadora, and attacked and gained pos- 
session of the village of Sabijana de 
Alva, in front of the enemy’s line, 
which® the enemy made repeated at- 
tempts to regain. The difficult nature 
of the country prevci ted the commu- 
nication between our different columns 
moving to the attack from their sta- 
tions on the river Bayas at as early an 
hour as I had expected, and it was 
late before 1 knew that the column 
composed ol the Hd and 7th divisions, 
under the command of the Earl of 
Ualhousie, had arrived at the station 
appointed for them. The 4'th and 
light Sivisions, however, passed the 
Zadora immediately after tiir Rowland 
Hill bad possession of Sabijana de 
Alva, the foimer at the bridge of Naii- 
ciaus, and latter at the bridge of 
Ties Paentes ; and almost as soon as 
these had crossed, the column under 
the Earl of Dalhousie arrived at Mcn- 
donza, and the 3d division, under 
Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Pic- 
ton, crossed at the bridge higher up, 
followed by the 7th division, under 
the Earl of Dalhousie. These four 
divisions, forming the centre of the 
array, were destined to attack the 
heights on which the right of the ene- 
my’s centre was placed, while Lieut. - 
General Sir Rowland Hill should 
move forward from Sabijana de Alva 
to attack the left. The enemy, how- 
ever, having weakened his line to 
strengthen his detachment in the hills, 
abandoned his position in the valley as 
soon as he saw our disposition to at- 
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tack iu and commenced his retreat in 
good order towards Vittoria. Our 
troops coittinuea to advance in admi 
rable order, no|with8tanding the diffi- 
culty of the ground- In the meantime, • 
Lieut. General Sir Thomas Graham, 
who commanded the left of the army, 
consisting of the 1st and 5th divisions, 
and General Pack's and -.Bradford’s 
brigades of infaiitry, and Generals 
Bock’s and Anson’s brigades of caval- 
ry, and who had been moved on the 
2()th to Margina, moved forward from 
thence on Vittoria, by the h\(rh road 
from that town to Bilboa. He had 
besides with him the Spanish division 
under Colonel Longa ; and General 
Gil on, who hdd been detached to the 
left under a different view of the state 
of affairs, and had afterwards been re- 
called, and had arrived on the ^iOlh at 
Orduna, man bed that morning from 
theucc, 80 as to be in the field in rea- 
diness to suppoit Lieut. -General Sir 
T. (rraham, if his support had been 
requn\cl. The enemy had division 
of infantry and some cavalry advan- 
ced on the great road from Vittoria to 
Bilboa, resting their right on some 
strong heights covering the village of 
Ganiarra Major. Both Gamarra and 
Ab’ chuco were stroi.gly occupied, 
as telcs^clv-pofft to the bridges over the 
Zadora at these places. Brigadier- 
General Pack, with his Portuguese 
brigade, and Colonel Longa, with the 
Spanish division, v/ere directed to turn 
and gain the heights, supported by 
Major-Qeneral Anson’s brigade of 
light diagoons, and the .>th divition 
of infantry, under tlie command of 
Major-General Oswald, who was de- 
sired to take the command of all these 
troops. Lieut. -General dir Thomas 
Graham reports, that«iii the exteutjon 
of tins service, the Portuguese and 
Spanish troops behaved admirably. — 
The 4tli and bth cacadorcs particu 
larly distinguislied themselves, Colo- 
oTcl Longa being on tlic left, took 


possession of Gamarra Menor? Ab 
sot*,! as the heights wire in our pos- 
session, the village of Garfiarra Major 
was most gallantly stormed and carried 
by Brigadier General Robinson’s bri- 
gade of the 5th division, which advan- 
ced in columns of battalions, tindery 
very heavy fne of artillery and mus- 
ketry, without firing a .shot, assisted 
by two gnus of Major Lawson’s bri- 
gade of artilleiy. The enemy suffered 
severely, and lost three pieces of can- 
non. The Lieut. -General then j^ro- 
ceeded to attack the village of Abc- 
chuco, with the 1st division, by form- 
ing a strong battery against it, cen- 
eisting of Captain Dubouidieu’s bri- 
gad.' , and Captain Ramsay's troop of 
horse artillery, and, under cover o( this 
fire, Colonel Halkett's brigade advan- 
ced to the attack of ttie vilh ge, which 
w^as carried, the light battalion having 
charged and taken three gin. o' and a 
howitzer on the bridge : this attack 
was supported by General Bradford's 
brigade of Pomigueze infant’ y. 

During the ope* atiojf at Abcchiico, 
the enemy n’ lde i lie greatest* '\ffortfc to 
re-pos8cs3 themtelves of the of 

Gamarro M ijor, which were gah 'ntly 
repulsed by the troops of the 5th di- 
vision, under the command of Ma^r, 
General Oswald. The enemy ban, 
however, on the heights on the left of 
the Zadora,^ two divisions of infaiiiiy 
reserve, and it was impossible to 
cross by the bridges till the troop# 
which had moved upon the enemy’s 
centre an^left had dri\ en them through 
Vittoria. The whole then co-opera- 
tediii the pursuit, which was continued 
by all rill after it was darS^ The 
movement of the troops under Lieute- 
iiarit- General Sir 'fhomas Graham, 
and their possesBion of Gamarra t^nd 
Abechuco, intercepted the enemy's re- 
treat by the high road to France. 
They w’orc then obliged to turn to the 
road towards Pamplona; but they 
were unable to hold any position for a 
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time to allow their 
Ijaggage and artillery to be drawn off. 
The whole, jhprcfore, of the latter, 
which had not already been taken by 
the t'uops in their attack of the suc- 
cessive position'^, taken up by the ene- 
my in their retreat from their first po 
on Aruney and on the Zadora, 
and al} their aramnnh ion and ha, r gage, 
and everything ttiey liad^ were taken, 
close to Vittoria. I have reason to 
believe that the enemy carried off with 
them one gun and one howitzer only. 
The army under Joseph Buonaparte 
consisted of the whole of the armies of 
the south and of the centre, and of 
four divisions, and all the cavalry of 
the army of Portugal, and some troops 
of the army of the north. General 
Foix’a division of the army of Portu- 
gal was in the neighbourhood of Bil- 
boa ; and General Clansel, who com- 
inau(isj^c army of the north, was near 
Liogrono with one division of the ar- 
my of Portugal, commanded by Gen. 
Topin aud General Vandermas.sen^s 
division of the army of the north. The 
6th divisirfln of the allied army, under 
Major- <?^eneral the Hon. Edward Pa- 
kenl^fii, was likewise absent, having 
b^-* detained at Medina del Pomar 
fo| three days, to cover the march of 
.'Jsr magazines and stores. I cannot 
extol too highly the good conduct of 
all the general officers, officers, and 
soldiers of the army in* this action. 
Eieuten?int- General Sir Rowland Hill 
speaks highly of the 'conduct of Gen. 
Murillo, and the Spanish troops under 
his command, and of that of Lieute- 
nant-General the Hon. W. Stewart 
and tb^Conde Amarante, who com- 
manded divisions of infantry under his 
directions. He likewise mentions the 
conduct of the Hon. Lieiit.-Colonel 
O' Cal lagan, who maintained the village 
of Sabnana de Alava against all the ef- 
forts of the enemy to regain possession 
of it, and that ot Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brooke, of the adjutant-generaPs de- 
partment, and Lieutenant- Colonel the 
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Hon. Alexander Abcrcromby, ^ the 
quarter-master- general's depayment. 
It was impossible for the momenta 
of any troops to be conduced with 
more spirit and regulyity tliun those 
„of these respective divisions of Liont.- 
G^'n- ral the Earl of Dalhonsie, Sir 
riKjma> Picton, Sir Lowry Coin, and 
Major-General Charles Baron Alien. 
Tliese troopft advanced in echelons of 
regiments, in two, and occasionally 
•three lines; and tlie Pi>rtugucse trcKips, 
in the Scl and i-th divisions, under the 
command of Brigadier- Gciural Power 
and Colonel Stubbs,, led the march 
with a steadiness and gallantry never 
before surpassed on any occasion. 
Major-General the Hon. C. Colville's 
brigade of the 3d division was seriously 
attacked, in its advance, by a very su- 
perior force, well formed j which it 
drove in, supported by General In- 
glis’s brigade of the 7th division, 
commanded by Colonel Grant, of the 
82d. These officers, and the troops 
under their command, distinguished 
themselves. Major-General Vaude- 
leur's brigade of the light division was, 
during the advance upon Vittoria, de- 
tached to the support of the Ttli divi- 
sion, and Lieu(enant’ General the Earl 
of Dalhousie has reported most fa- 
vourably of its conduct. Lieutenant- 
General Sir Thomas (rraham particu- 
larly reports his sense of the assistance 
he received from Colonel Delancey, 
Deputy Quarter-Master-General, and 
from Lieutenant -Colonel Bouverie, of 
the adjutant-general's department, and 
from the officers of his personal staff, 
and from the Hon. Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Upton, Assistant Quarter-Mastet- 
General, and Maj.>r Hope, Assistant- 
Adjutant, with the 1st division ; and 
Major-General Oswald reports the 
same of L ieiiteh .in t- Colonel Berkeley, 
of the adjutant-general's department, 
and Lieutenant-ColonelGomm, of the 
quarter-master- general'* department. 
I am particulany indebted to Lieut.- 
General Sir Thomas Graham, and 
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liieuvenant*Gen. Sir Rowland Hill, Miguel de Alava, 


for thk maiiiicr in which thpy have re 
spectivWy conducted the service in 
trusted \o them since the commence- 
ment of the ^operations, which have 
ended in the battle of the 21st, and 
'for their conduct in that battle ; as 
likewise to Marshal Sir William Bc- 
resford, for the friendly advice and 
assistance which I have received from 
him upon all occasions during the late 
operations 1 must not omit to mcn-< 
tion, likewise, the conduct of General 
Giron, who commands the Gallician 
army, who made a forced march from 
Orduna, and was actually on the 
ground in readiness to support Lieut. - 
General Sir Thomas Graham. 1 have 
frequently been indebted, and have 
had occasion to call the attention of 
your lordship to the conduct of the 
Quarter Master- General, Major-Gen, 
George Murray, who, in Jieiate ope- 
rations, and in the battle of the 2 1st 
instant, has again given me the great- 
est assistance. 1 am likewise indebted 
much to Lord Aylmer, tin?’ deputy- 
adjutant-gf'neral, and to the officers 
of the adjutant and quarter-master- 
generaPs departments respectively, and 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Fitzioy 
Somerset, Lieutenant-Colonel Camp- 
bell, and the officers of my personal 
staff, and to Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
R. Fletcher, arid the officers of the 
Royal Engineers. Col. his Serene 
Highness the Hereditary Prince of 
Orange was in the field as my aid-de- 
camp, and conducted himself with his 
usual gallantry snd intelligence, Ma- 
reschal del Carnpo Don Luis Wimp- 
fen, and the I nsj>ector-General, Don 
Thomas O'Donoju, and the officers 
of the staff of the Spanish army, have 
invariably rendered me every assistance 
in their power in thetcourse of these 
operations ; and I avail myself of this 
oppor unity of expressing my satisfac- 
tion at their conduct, as likewise with 
that of Mareikchal del Campo Don 


dier-Genrral Don Joseph O’Lavvlor, 
who have been so long and so usefully 
employed with me. Th6 artillery was 
most judiciously placed by Lieut. - 
Colonel Dickson, and was well served, 
artd the army is particularly indebted 
to that corps. The nature of |Jic 
ground did not allow of the cavalry 
being generally engaged, but the ge^ 
neral officers, commanding the several 
brigades, kept the troops under their 
command respectively close to the in- 
fantry to support them, and they were 
most active in the pursuit of the ene- 
my after they had been driven through 
Vittoria. I send this dispatch by my 
aidc-dc-camp, Capt. Fremantle, whom 
1 beg leave to recommend to your 
lordship^* protection : he will have 
the honour of laying at the feet of his 
Royal Flighness the Prince Regent, 
the colours of the 4th battalion of the 
lOUth regiment, and Marsh.al Jour- 
dan's baton of a marshal of France, 
taken by the <S7th regiment. 

I have the honour to be. See, 
(Signed) WkllI.ngtov. 

u^bstrnct of loss from June 21. 

British — 2 serjeants, i) rank anc* tile, 

9 horses, killed ; 1 captain, S licilte- 
naiits, 2 serjeants, G2 rank and lile,fe‘Jl 
horses, wounded. 

Portuguese — 3 rank and file killed ; 

1 major, 1 cj^ptain, 3 serjeants, 16 rank 
and file, wounded. 

On the 21a/ .Total British loss. — 

1 lieutenant colonel, 6 captains, 10 
lieutenants, 4 ensignp, 1 staff, 15 ser- 
jeants, 4 drummers, 460 rank and 
file, 92 horses, killed ; 1 general staff, 

7 lieutenant-colonels, majors, cap- 
tains, 87 lieutenants, 22 ensigns, 5 
staff, 123 serjeants 13 drummers, 2504 
rank and file, 68 horses, wounded. 

Total Portuguese loss.*— 3 captains, 

1 lieutenant, 3 ensigns, 4 serjeants, 1 
drummer, 138 rank and file, 1 horse, 
killed ^ 1 lieutenant-colonel, 4 majors, 
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||j 19 ensigns, 

’ ^hiM, 35 Serjeants, i drummer, 81 1 
rank and file, wounded. 

Total Spanish loss —I captain, 3 
lieutenants, 8.5 rank and file, killed ; 
1 general staff, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 
captains, 6 lieutenants, 4^o'i rank and 
wounded. 

Grand l\'tal. — 1 lientenant-colonci, 
10 cMptaiiis, 1 1 lieutenants, 7 ensigns, 
1 stair, 1 ) rjeants, 5 drummers, (>^3 
rank and file, tiorses, killed ; 2 gt- 
neral staff, 9 lieutenant-colonels, 9 ma- 
jors, fil) captains, 10.‘5 lieutenants, 41 
ensigns, 7 staff, J.58 serjeanta, 14 drum- 
mers, 8768 rank and file, 68 horses, 
wounded. 

N. B. 1 Serjeant, 2 drummers, 26 i 
rank and file, have been returned miss- 
ing by the several corps of the aimy, 
British and Portuguese ; it is suppo- 
sed that the greater number of them 
lost their regiments in the course of 
the hTJ^ht, and that very few have fallen 
into 'the hands of the enemy. 

(Signed) A\j.mek, 

Deputy- Adjutant-Gcncral. 

Return of or d nance i carria^cs^ and 

Q>jfmvnifioH, captured from the cne~ 
.^)uj in the action of the 2ist of June^ 

1818. 

Vittoriay June 28. 
Brass ordnance on travelling carnages. 

Twenty-eight I2-poundcr guns, 48 
8-pounder guns, 48 4 T 4 ;ounder guns, 
8 eight-inch howitzers, 20 six inch 
howitzers, 8 four and 2 five inch how- 
itzers, 2 ‘jix-inch mortars. — Total, 151. 

Caissons^ — 58 12- pounder guns, /6 
8-pounder guns, 68 4* pounder guns, 
7 eight-incli howitzers, 154 six-inch 
howitzers, 5 four and 2 five-inch how- 
itzers, 149 small arm ammunition, — 
Total, 415. 

Rounds of ammunition — 1986 12- 
pounder guns, 5424 cight-pounder 
guns, 8484 4-pounder guns, 97 eight- 
inch howitzers, 3358 six-inch howit- 
?ter8.— ^Total, 14,249. 


One million nine biindrej/ and se- 
venty-three thousand founr hundred 
musket -ball cartridges, 4^66816. of 
gunpowder, 56 forage vraggons, 44 
forge waggons. 

. R. D. Henagan, 

Commissary Royal Artillery. 

A. Dicksov, 

Lkut.-Col. commanding Artillery. 

• 

Irnnzimy June 24. 

My Lord,— The departure of Cap- 
tain Fremantle having been delayed 
till tins day, by t!)c necessity of ma- 
king up the returijs, 1 have to report 
to your lordship, that we have conti- 
nued to piirsiit’ the eiumy, wliosc rear 
reached Pamploiu'i this day. We have 
done them as much injury as has been 
ill our power, coiisideiiug the state of 
the weather and of the roads ; and 
this day the advanced guard, consist- 
ing of Major-General Victor Baron 
AlteiPs brigade, and the Ist and 3d 
battalions of the 95tli reguneut, and 
Major Ross’s troop of horse artillery, 
took ’from them the remaining gun 
they had. They have entered Pam- 
plona, therefore, with one howitzer 
only. General Clause!, who had un- 
der his command that part of the army 
of the nortl), and one division of the 
army of Portugvd, which was not in 
the action of the 2Ut, approached 
Vittorui on the 28d, when he heard of 
the action of the preceding day, and 
finding there the 6th division, which 
had just arrived, under the command 
of Major-General the Hon. E. Paken- 
ham, he retired upon la Guardia, and 
has since marched upon Tudela de 
Ebro. It is probable that the enemy 
will continue their retreat into France. 

I have detached General Giron with 
the Gallician army in pursuit of the 
c>»nvoy whichimoved from Vittoria on 
the morning of the 20th, which I hope 
he will overtake before it reaches Bay- 
onne. I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed ) Wellington.- 
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MJ^ming-strceU Jnly 19. possession of five guns, 

DispatYhcs, of which the following my left at Logrono. In the meantime 
are extract, have been this day recei- the troops under the comni/iijd of Lieu- 
.Ted at EarrBathurst^s office, address- tenant-Gcoeral Sir R. Hill have kept 
ed to his lordship^ by Field -Marshal the blockade of Pampeluna, and have 
the Marquis of Wellington. V^ovjd through the mountains to the 

head of the Bidassoa, the enemy ha- 
Oi/zr, July 3. ving entirely retired into France orr 
General Clauscl having retired to- that side, 
wards Logrono, after fiifding our I enclose the report which I have 
troops at Vittoria, on the ot June, received from Lieutenant-General Sir 
5ind having ascertained the result of Y. Gral'am, of his actions with the 
the action of the 21st, still remained enemy on the 24?th and 25th of June, 
in the neighbourhood of Logrono on which appear to have been more seri- 
the 24*th, and till late on the* 25th, ous than I had imagined, when I ad- 
and had not marched for Tudela, as I dressed your lordship on the 26th 
had been informed, when I wrote my General Foy liad with him the gar- 
dispatch of the 2Uh ult. ; I conceived, risen of Bilboa, and those of Mondra- 


theretoTC that there was some prospect 
of intercepting his retreat ; and after 
sending the iiglit troops towards Ron- 
cesvailes in pursuit of the army under 
t ph Buonaparte, 1 moved the light, 
:^u, and 7th divisions, and Colonel 
C: int^s and Major-General Ponson- 
by*s brigades of cavalry, towards Tu- 
dela, and the 5lh and 6th divisions, 
and the household and General D'Or- 
ban'p cavalry, from Vittoria to Salva- 
titrra, towards Logrono, in hopes that 
I shoiiid be able to intercept General 


goii and Tolosa, besides his division of 
the army of Portugal, and his force 
was considerable. It gives me great 
satisfaction to sec that the Spanish 
and Portuguese troops mentioned by 
Sir T, Graham have conductctl' them- 
selves so well. 

The lieutenant-general has continu- 
ed to push on the enemy by the high 
road, and has dislodged ihen^roni all 
the strong positions which tuW had 
taken ; and yesterday a brigade o^he 
army of Gallicia, under the comm\^ 


Clause!. He, however, made some of General Castanos, attacked anj 


extraordinary forced marches, follow- 
ed by General Mina with his own ca- 
valry, and the regiment of Spanish ca- 
valry under the command of Don Ju- 
lian Sanchez, and arrived at Tudela 
on the evening of the 27th. He there 
crossed the Lbro, but tlie Alcade ha 
ving informed him that we were upon 
the road, he immediately re-crossed, 
and marchedtowardsZaragossa, where, 
I understand from General Mina, he 
has since arrived. 

General Mina is still following the 
enemy, and he has taked from him two 
pieces of cannon, and some stores in 
Tudela, and 200 prisoners. Lieute- 
nant-General Cliiuqn has also taken 


drove the enemy across the Bidassoa^ 
by the bridge of Irun. The enemy 
still maintained a post in a strong 
stone block-house, which served as a 
head to the bridge, and some troops in 
some loopholed nouses on tlie right of 
the Bipassoa : but General Gii on ha- 
ving sent for some Spanish artillery, 
and Captain Dubourdieu's brigade of 
nine-pOunders having been sen ^^heir 
support, the tire of these guns obliged 
the enemy to evacuate, and they blew 
up the block-house, and burnt the 
bridge. 

Str Thomas Graham reports, that 
in all these affairs the Spanish troojps 
Jjave behaved remarkably well* The 
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Jjirrwon arjt'aisagcs, consistingof 150 tion of the artillery and stoi/s were 
•men, surrendered on the 30tb, to the left in the batteries. It app/ars that 
troops undrtr'Colonel Longa. Manhal Suchet, with a ce/siderable 

The enemy, on seeing some of ^ur body of troops, had mov\'^ from Va- 
ships off Deba, evacuated the tolvn^ lencia by Tortosa, amf Genera M'au- 
and fort of Guetaria on the 1st instantf rice Mathieu, with a: Dtl cr corps, 
c^id the garrison went, by sea, to St from the neighbourhood of Barcelona, 
Sebastian. This place is blockaded for the purpose of impeding Sir John 
by land by a detachment of Spanish Murray’s operations, which he did not 
troops. think himself sufficiently strong to 

They have likewise evacuated Cas- continue. T have not yet rectived 
tro, and the garrison have gone by sea from Sir John Murray the detailed ac- 
to Santona. count of these transactions ; Lieute- 


Iii iny former reports, I have made 
your lordhhip acquainted with the 
progress of the army of reserve of 
Andalusia, undci General the Condc 
de Abisbal, to join the army, and he 
arrived at Burgos on the ^25th and 
26th ultimo. 

When the enemy retired across the 
Ebro, puviuus to the battle of Vitto- 
ria, left a garrison of about 700 
men in ti»e castle of Pane rbo, by 
which they commanded, and rendered 
it impossible for us to use, the great 
communication from Vittoria to Bur»- 
gos ; I^'llierefoie, requested the Conde 
del ^/Jisbal, on liis march to Miranda, 
to ^iake himself master of the town 
Yid lower works, and to blockade the 
■flace as closely as he could. 1 have 
"^not received the report of his first 
operations, but I understand he carried 
the town and lower fort by assault on 
the 28th ; and I have no*w tht pleasure 
to enclose his report of the final suc- 
cess of his operation, and the copy of 
the capitulation, by which the garri- 
son have surrendered, 

The decision and dispatch with 
whllli^this place has been subdued, are 
highly creditable to the Condc des 
Abisbal, and the officers and troops 
under his command. 

I am concerned to inform your lord- 
ship, that Lieutenant-General Sir J. 
Murray raised the siege of Tarragona, 
I cannot say on what day, and em- 
barked his troops, A great prOpgr- 


nant‘General Ltmcl William Bentinck, 
however, who had j6ined and had ta- 
ken the command of the army at the 
Col dc Balaguer, on the 17th, had 
brought it back to Alicant, where he 
arrived himself on the 23d, and was 
proceeding to carry into execution my 
instructions* 

When Marshal Suchet marched in- 
to Catalonia, the Duke del Parque 
had advanced, and established his head- 
quarters at San Felipe de Xativa, and 
his trepps on the Xucar, where he 
still was on the 24th, 


Extract of a Letter Jram Sir John 
Murrayto Lord Wellington, 

His M a jest if s ship Malta^ 
June 14, 1813. 

My Lord,— Admiral Hallowell has 
just decided on sending a ship to Ali- 
cant, and 1 have merely time to state 
to your hardship, and I do so with 
great regret, that I have been under 
the necessity of raising the siege of 
Tarragona, and embarking the army 
under my command. In my private 
letter of the 7th instant, I mentioned 
to your lordship the reports of the as- 
semblage of the French forces at Bar- 
celona, and tnat Marshal Suchet was 
likewise in march from Valencia ; and 
stated it as my opinion, that should 
these reports be confirmed, the object 
your lordship had in view could not be 
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acconklished. Unfortunately these 
rumoure proved true, and reluctantly 
I resolAd upon raising the siege and 
embarking the army, as the only means 
of avoiding general action, which 
fliust have been* fought under cvcry\ 
disadvantage, I cannot at this mo- 
ment refer to dates, but it is sufficient 
for the present to state, that the French 
force at Barcelona was nc^'er rated to 
me at less than 8CC0, and tliat previ- 
ous to their march it would amount to 
10,000, with 11 pieces of artillery, I 
have, however, no account that it ever 
exceeded eight, and that is the number 
on which my calculation w^as formed. 
This force, upon the evening of the 
9th, or morning of the 10th, marched 
out from Barcelona, and entered Villa 
Franca, at four o’clock in the evening 
of the ilth, from whci;ce it was re- 
ported to me to march at 12 o’clock 
at night for Vendrells, distant only 18 
or 20 miles from Tarragona by the 
great road, and a few miles further by 
another road, by which cannon can 
easily pass. On the 9th or*lUih the 
arrival of Marshal Suchet at Valencia 
was made known to me ; his exact 
force was never perfectly ascertained, 
but from the intelligence* received from 
Valencia, he marched from thence 
with 9000 men, and certainly in the 
rear of that place had the power of 
drawing great reinforcements to his 
army. 

To these corps must be added, a 
body of 1000 men, which had previ- 
ously arrived at Tortosa, and another 
corps, independent of the garrison of 
2}500 men, who had arrived at Lcrida. 
These corps, which I am sure I do not 
exaggerate, amount to 2o,500 men, 
with which, in four or five days, Mar- 
shal Suchet could attack the allied ar- 
my, if he thought proper ; or avoid an 
action, if he wished still more to rein- 
force his army. Your lordship, on the 
Other hand, will observe, that I could 
icarcely bring into the field 12,000 


men, and that the 

was stated to me at 8500, making 
20,500, of which two British and two 
Spanish divisions were at the Col de 
ij^alaguer, and could not be withdrawn ; 
an^d I could not leave less than 2500 
"to cover the artillery and stores, and 
to contain the garrison of Tarragona. ' 
The two corps, at the kast, would 
amount to upwards of 4500 men, 
leavinop me 16,000 men to meet the 
' best French tioops in Spain, amount- 
ing to upwards of 20,000. 

I am sure there is nobody more will- 
ing to give full credit to the gallantry 
of the Spanish troops than I am, but 
your lordship well knows that they 
are unable to move, and I could not 
therefore depend upon the execution 
of any order which necessarily obliged 
them to make a movement ; and of 
troops of this description 1 had about 
13,000 men ; unless, therefore^ I could 
place them in position, which, as the 
French had the option of fighting 
wlien and where they pleased, it was 
impossible I could place ayy reliance 
upon them. My British aid German 
troops amounted only to 45e^'). Per- 
haps your lordship may be of opinion, 
that underthese circumstances, 1 o*ught 
to have risked an action, had no oi :er 
unfavourable objections existed ; b t 
when your lordship is informed, that 
1 had no possibility of retreat if un- 
successful,— -that there would have 
been no hopes of embarkation if fol- 
lowed, — and that the army must have 
been unavoidably lost, if beat, — ! ven- 
ture to hope that your lordship will 
think, however much it is to be re-* 
g»'etted, that I have adopted ^he only 
means of maintaining entire, or indeed 
of saving, an army on which so much 
depends. I feel the greater confi- 
dence in this hope» on reverting to the 
13th paragraph of your lordship’s 
general instructions for the Conduct of 
the campaign. 

1 am fully aware there arc many qir- 
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may require further 
iifformatioffi and upon all parts I ’?hall 
he happy to give every explanation 
in my power?* Your lordship perhaps 
may be of opinion that the place should 
have been taken ; but as it was far tdo 
strong to storm, I believe it not only' 
•to-Jiave been impossible, but that we 
should not have taken it in eight or 
ten day^i : My only regret is, that I 
continued the siege so long. Induced 
by the hopes of the reinforcements I 
expected, I continued it to the last 
moment, and fortunately the weather 
proving favourable, the troops were 
embarked without molestation. On 
this favourable circumstance, I c6uld 
not depend for another day, an i there- 
fore having taken my part, I imme- 
diately pat it in execution, and I re- 
gret to say, that I was in consequence 
obliged to leave the guns in the most 
advanced batteries. Had I remained 
anothei^’^lkiy, they might have been 
brought (to' ; but this risk I would 
not run, the existence of the 

army was ^.t stake, not only from un- 
favourableKveather, but from the ap- 
pearance^;of au enemy, in whose pre- 
sence^yT ’could not have embarked per- 
haps Cit all, certainly not without suf- 
fer^ig a great loss, and without the 
p<^fs'.bility of deriving any advan- 
tage. 

I have only further at this time to 
add, should blame be attached to the 
fiiilure of the expedition, no share 
of it can fall on Admiral Hallo well, 
who conducted the naval branch of it. 
From that distinguished oflicer I have 
met with every assistance and co-ope- 
ration in his power; and I think it 
only jusfice to him to state, that it was 
his opinion that the cannon in the bat* 
teries might have been saved by re- 
maining till the night, and that they 
then could have been brought off. 
This, however, was a^ri&k I did not 
wish to run for so trifling an object, 
an,d preferred, losing them to the 
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chance of the embarkation being op. 
posed, and of an eventual mucK more 
serious loss. 

I have the honour to be/&c. 

(Signed) J. Mui^ay, 

^ Liefitenant-GeneraL 

To the Marquis of Wellington, 

K. G. &c. 

Admiralty OJfice^ July 10. 
Copy of a letter from the Hoo. 
, Captain Cap/l, of his M:ijesty*s ship 
La Hogue, to John Wilson Croker, 
Esq. dated at Halifax, June 1 J, 1813m 
Sir, — It is with the greatest plea- 
sure I transmit you a" letter I have 
just received from Captain Broke, of 
Ills Majesty’s ship Shannon, detailing 
a most brilliant achievement, in the 
capture of the United States frigate 
Chesapeake, in 15 minutes. Captain 
Broke relates so fully the particular* 
of this gallant affair, that I feel it un- 
necessary to add much to his narra- 
tive ; but I cannot forbear expressing 
the pleasure I feel in bearing testimo. 
ny to the indefatigable exertions, and 
persevering zeal of Captain Broke du- 
ring the time he has been under my 
orders : placing a firm reliance on the 
valour of his officers and crew, and a 
just confidence* in his system of disci- 
pline, he sought every opportunity of 
meeting the enemy on fair terms ; and! 

I have to rejoice with his country and 
his friends, at the glorious result of 
this contest : he gallantly headed his 
boarders in the assault, and carried all 
before him. His wounds are severe^ 
but I trust his country will not ,0^ 
long deprived of his services. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Thomas Bladen Capel, 

Capt. and senior Officer at Halifax^ 

Shannon^ llaiijax^ June 6, J8lS. 

Sir, — I have the hoiiQUr to inform 
you, that being close in w^ith Bostoi^ 
Light House, in his Majesty’s ship 
under my command, on the Ist insU^ 
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I haoUhc i^leasurc of seeing that the 
Unitei States frigate Chesapeake 
(whom we had long been watching) 
was coming out of .the harbour to en- 
gage the Siliannon ; I took a position 
between Cape Cape Cod,^ 

and then hove-to for him to join us; 
the enemy came down in a very hand- 
some manner, having three American 
ensigns flying ; when closing with us, 
he sent down his royal yards. I kept 
the Shannon 's up, expecti^jg the breeze 
would die away. At half past five 
p. m the enemy hauled up within hail 
of us on the starboard side, and the 
battle began, both ships steering full 
under the top-sails ; after exchanging 
between two and three broadsides, the 
enemy’s ship fell on board of us, her 
mizen channels locking in with our 
fore*ngging I went forward to as- 
certain her position, and observing 
that the enemy were fliiichiiig irom 
their guns, I gave orders to prepare 
for boarding. Our gallant bands ap- 
pointed to that service immediately 
rushed in, under their respcqfive offi- 
cers, upon the enemy’s decks, driving 
every thing before them with irresisti- 
ble fury. The enemy made a despe- 
rate but disorderly resistance. The 
firing continued at all the gangways, 
and between the tops, but in two mi- 
nutes’ time the enemy were driven 
sword in hand from every post. The 
American flag was hauled down, and 
the proud old British Union floated 
triumphant over it. In another mi- 
nute they ceased firing from below, 
and called for quarter. The whole of 
this service was achieved in fifteen mi- 
nutee from the commencement of the 
action. 

I have to lament the loss of many of 
my gallant shipmates, but they fell 
exulting in their concmest. 

My brave first lieutenant, Mr Watt, 
was slain in the moment of victory, in 
the act of hoisting the British colours ; 
his death is a severe loss to the service. 


Mr Aldham, the pilfer* who had 
spiritedly volunteered of ,i 

arty of small-arxn men, was killed at 
is post on the gangway. My faith- 
fij* old clerk, Mr Dunn, was shot by 
liy side. Mr Aldham has left a wi- 
to lament his loss. I request the 
comrnander-in-chief will recommend 
her to the protection of the lords cofti- 
missioners of the Admiralty. My ve- 
teran boatswain, Mr Stephens, has 
lost an arm. He fought under Lord 
Rodney on the 12th of April. T trust 
his age and services will be duly re- 
warded. 

T am happy to say that Mr Sam- 
well, a midshipman of much merit, is 
the only other offierr wounded besides 
myself, ai.d ho not dangerously. Of 
my gallant seamen and marine's we had 
twenty- three slain and fifty -six wound- 
ed. No expressions I can make use of 
can do justice to the merits of my valiant 
officers and crew ; the calm /'•^urage 
they displayed during the ijfannonade, 
and the tremendous precision of their 
fire, could only be equalS^.d by the 
ardour with which they ru' icd to the 
assault. I recommend them' all warm- 
ly to the protection of the con.mander- 
in*chicf. Having received a ’sfvere 
sabre wound at the first onset, whilst 
charging a part of the eaemy who 1’ ad 
rallied on their forecastle, I was on./ 
capable of giving command till assured 
our conquest was complete, and then 
directing second Lieutenant Wallis to 
take charge of the Shannon, and se- 
cure the prisonei's, J left the third lieu- 
tenant, Mr Falkiner (who had headed 
the main.deck boarders) in charge bf 
the prize. I beg to recommend these 
officers most strongly to the roraman- 
der-in-chiePs patronage, for the gal- 
lantry they displayed during the action, 
and the skill and judgment they evin- 
ced in the anxious duties which after- 
wards devolved upon them. 

To Mr Etongh, the acting master, 
I am much indebted, for the steadiness 
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with which l/elonned the ship into ac- 
Xieutcnaiits Jones and 
Law, of the murines, bravely boarded 
at the head of their respective divisions. 
It is impossible to particularize every 
brilliant deed performed by my offikrs 
arul lyien ; but I must mention, wfjen 
the ships^ yard-arms were locked to- 
gether, that Mr Cosnahan, who com- 
manded in our main-top, finding him- 
self screened from the enemy by the 
• foot of the topsail, laid out at the 
main-yard-arm to fire upon them, and 
shot three men in that situation. Mr 
Smith, who commanded in our fore- 
top, stormed the enemy's fore- top 
from the fore-yard arm, and destroyed 
all the Americans remaining in it. I 
particularly beg leave to recommend 
Mr Etough, the acting master, and 
Messrs. Smith, Leake, Clavering, 
Raymond, and Littlejohn, midshipmen. 
This latter officer is the son of Cap- 
tain Littlejohn, who was slain in the 
BerwiCiL The loss of the enemy was 
about 7f killed, and 100 wounded. 
Among Uie former were the four lieu- 
tenants, M lieutenant of marines, the 
master a^^d many other officers. Cap- 
tain Laurence is since dead of his 
wounds. 

The enemy came into action with a 
C^implement of four hundred and forty 
^\*ien ; the Shannon having picked up 
some recaptured seamen, had three 
hundred and thirty. The Chesapeake 
is a fine frigate, and mounts forty-nine 
guns, eighteens on her main deck, 
two-and-thirties on 'her quarter-deck 
and forecastle. Both ships came out 
of action in the most beautiful order, 
their rigging appearing as perfect as if 
they^hgd only been exchanging a sa- 
lute.' 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) P. B. V. Broke. 
To Captain the Hon. Bladen 
Capelj &c. Halifax. 


Admiralty Office, .August 14.. 

Dispatches of which tlie following 
are copies, have been received at this 
office from Admiral the Right Hon. 
Sir J. B. Warren, Bart." and K. B. 
commander in chirf of his majepty's 
ships and vessels on the American and 
West Indian station, addressed to J. 
W. Croker, Esq. 

.» 

Sa7i JDomingOf Hampton Roads^ 
fChesapeak, June 24. 

Sir, — I request you will inform their 
lordshifiS, that, from the information 
received of the enemy's fortifying 
Craney Island, and it being necessary 
to obtain possession of that place, to 
enable the light ships and vessels to 
proceed up the narrow channel towards 
Norfolk, to transport the troops over 
on that side for them to attack the 
new fort and lines, in the rear of which 
the Constellation frigate was anchored. 
I directed the troops under Sir Sidney 
Beckwith to be landed upon the conti- 
nent, within the nearest point to that 
place, and a reinforcement of seamen 
and marines from the ships ; but, up'* 
on approaching the island, from the. 
extreme shoalness of the water on the 
sea-side, and^thc difficulty of getting 
across from the land, as well as the 
island itself being fortified with a 
number of guns and men from the fri- 
ate and the militia, and flanked by 
fteen gun-boats, I considered, in con- 
sequence of the representation of the 
officer commanding the troops, of the 
difficulty of their passing over the land, 
that the persevering in the attempt 
would cost more men than the number 
with us would permit, as the other 
forts must have been stormed before 
the frigate and dock yard could be de- 
stroyed ; I therefoieordered the troop* 
to be re-enibafked. 

I am happy to say, that the loss ia 
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the above afFatr (returns of which are 
enclosed) has not been considerable, 
and only two boats sunk, I have to 
regret^ that Captain Hanchett, of his 
majesty’s slSp Diadem, who volun- 
teered his servidbsj^nd led the division 
of boats with great gallantry, was se- 
verely wounded by a ball in the thigh. 
The officers* atid men behaved with 
much bravery, and if it had^been pos- 
sible to have got at the enemy, I am 
persuaded would have soonlh^ained the 
place. ^ 

I have the honour to boj See. 

John Bohla«e Wakuin. 
J. W. Ciokcr, Esq. 

^ general return of killed^ tvniuidedy 
and missingy of the officersy non- 
commmioned officers^ drummei'S^and 
rank and JHe^ in t \e affair zvith the 
enemi/y near Cranij hlandy June 
22 , 

Totah— 3 killed, 8 wounded, 52 
missing. 

San DomingOy Hgmpton 
Raadsy June 27* 

Sir, — 1 request you will inform their 
lordships, that the enemy having a 
post at Hampton, defended by a con- 
siderable corps, commanding the com* 
muqication between the upper part of 
the cbjiintry and Norfolk, I considered 
it advisable, and with a view to cut off 
their resources, to direct it to be at- 
tacked by the troops composing the 
flying corps attached to this squadron ; 
and having instructed Rear Admiral 
Cockburn to conduct the naval part 
of the expedition, and placed Captain 
Pechell, with the Mohawk sloop and 
launches, as a covering force, under 
his orders, the troops wei^ disembark- 
ed with the greatest xeal and alacri- 

Sir S. Beckwith, coSimanding the 
troops, having most ably attacked and 
defeated the enemy’s force, and took 
their guns, colours, and camp, 1 refer 


their lordships to the ql^arter-master- 
genei il’s report (which isSfe?^sed),* 
and that will explain the gallantry and • 
behaviour of the several •officers and 
mcn» employed on this occasion, and I 
ti lift will entitle them to the favour of 
NViOyal highness the prince regent, 
and the approbation of the lords com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. * 

Sir Sidney Beckwith having report- 
ed to me that the defences of the town 
were eutin ly destroyed, and the ene- 
my completely dispersed in the neigh- 
bourhood, I ordered the troops to 
be rc-embarkod, which was performed 
with the utmost good order by the 
several officers of the squadron, under 
the orders of Rear-Admiral Cock- 
buriu I have, See, 

John B. Warrek. 

J. W. Croker, Esq. 

His Majeshfs ship San Do- 
mingoy Hampton ^mdSf 
June 28, f 

Sir, — I have the honour /.o report 
to you, that in compliance wath your 
orders to attack the encmyJin town 
and camp at Hampton, the troops 
under my command were pur into 
light sailing vessels and boats during 
the night of the 25th instant, and by '' 
the excellent arrangements of Reip 
Admiral Cockburn, who was pleasetK 
ill person to superintend the advance, 
under Lieut -Colonel Napier, consist- 
ing of the i02d regiment, two compa- 
nies of Canadian chasseurs, three com« 
panics of marines Trom the squadron, 
with two six-pounders from the royad 
marines artillery, were landed half an 
hour before daylight the next morning, 
about two miles to the westv«ari of 
the town, and the royal marine bat- 
talions, under Lieut.-Colonel Williams 
were brought on shore so expeditious- 
ly, that the column was speisdily 
bled to move forward. 

With a view to turn the enemy’s 
position^ our march \va«^ directed to- 
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waf<k the^^At K>ad, leading from 
tkit coufi?K /into the fear of the town ; 
^whilst the troops moved off in this di- 
rection, Rear Admiral Cockbum, to 
engage the enemy's attention, orderld 
the armed launches and rocket boss 
to commence a fire upon their batf^- 
. ries ; this succeeded so completely, 
thaT the head of our advanced guard 
had cleared a wood, and were already 
on the enemy's flank before our ap- 
proach was perceived ; they then mo- 
ved from their camp to their position 
in rear of the town, and here they were 
vigorously attacked by Lieut. -Col. 
Napier, and the advance ; unable to 
stand which, they continued their 
march to the rear of the town, when 
a detachment, under Lieut. -Colonel 
Williams, conducted by Captain Po- 
well, assistant quarter-master-general, 
pushed through the town, and forced 
their way across a bridge of planks 
into the r'^^^my'aencampment, of which, 
and the ba. tcries, immediate possession 
was gained^ In the meantime some 
artillerymejj stormed and took the ene- 
my's remai *ing field-piece. 

Enclosed, 1 have the honour to 
transmit a return of ordnance taken. 
Lieutenant- Colonel Williams will have 
the honour of delivering to you a 
stand of colours of the 68ch regiment, 
James City light infantry, and one of 
the Ist battalion 85th regiment. The 
exact numbers of the enemy it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain. From the woody 
country, and the strength of their po- 
sition, our troops have sustained some 
loss ; that of the enemy was very con- 
siderable : every exertion was made to 
collect the wounded Americans, who 
were attended by a surgeon of their 
own* and by the British surgeons, who 
performed amputations on such as re- 
quired it* and afforded every assistance 
in their power ; the dead bodies of 
such as could be collected were also 
aarefully buried. 

I begi leave onr this occasion to eX' 
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press the obligations I owe to Lieut, 
Colonel Napier and Lieut, -Colonel 
Williams, for their kind and able as- 
sistance, to Major Malcolm^and Cap- 
tain Smith, and all thg Officers and 
ymen, whose zeal an^ spirited conduct 
-entitle them to mv^est acknowledg- 
ments. 

I have the (fcnour to be, &c. 

^'l Sydney Beckwitr, 
(Quarter, master- genera . 
^ Right Hon. A. B. Warren, 

K'B. &c. 

Return Ordnance Stores talen in 
Hampton^ on the 25th of June. 
Four twelve pounder guns on tra- 
velling carriages, 3 six-pounder gunk 
on travelling carriages, with limbers, 
and a proportion of ammunition for 
each of the above calibres ; 3 covered 
waggons and their horses. 

A return of the killed^ tooundedy and 
missing at Hamptony 26th JunCy 
1813. 

Total -^5 killed j 33 wounded } 10 
missing. 


Dotenin^’ street, August 16. 

His serene highness the hereditaiy 
Prince of Orange has arrived at this 
office with dispatches addressed to 
Earl Bathurst, by Field Marsl^al the 
Marquis of Wellington, of which the 
following are copies : — 

San Estevan, August 1, 1813. 

My Lord,-— Two practical breaches 
having been effected at San Sebastian 
on the 24^th of July* orders were given 
that they should be attacked on the 
morning of the 25th. I am concerned 
to have to reportithat this attempt to 
obtain possession of the place failed* 
and that our loss was very consider- 
able 

Marshal Soiilt had been appointed 
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lAcnteiitmi de V Empertar and com- 
ma, nder-in'Chief of the French armies 
in Spain and the southern provinces of 
France, by a Dtcret Imperial on the 
Ist of July, 'and he joined and took 
the command of tie army on the 18th < 
of July, which haviilr been joined near- 
ly about the same by the corps 
which had been in under the 

command of General Cla^rel, and by 
other reinforcements, called the 

army of Spain, and rei^orced into 
nine divisions of infantry, n;tt*ming the 
right, centre, and left, undeK the com- 
mand of General Reille, Clkmle d^- 
Erlon, and General Clauzel, as Lieut- 
Gcnerals, and a reserve under General 
Villatte; and two divisions of dragoons 
and one of light cavalry, the two for- 
mer under the command of Generals 
Treillard and Tilly, and the latter 
under the command of General Pierre 
Soult. There was besides allotted to 
the arniy a large proportion of artil- 
lery, and a considerable number of 
guns had already joined. 

The allied army was posved, as I 
have already informed your lordship, 
in the passes of the mnuniains. Ma- 
jor-General Byng’s brigade of British 
infantry, and General Murillo’s divi- 
sion of Spanish infanfry, were on the 
right, in the pass of Roncesvalles. 
Lieutenant-General Sir Lowry Cole 
was posted at Viscarret, to support 
those troops ; and Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Sir Thomas Picton, with the third 
division, at Olaque, in reserve. 

Lieut -General Sir Rowland Hill 
occupied the valley of Bastan with 
the remainder of the second division, 
and the Portugueze division, under 
the Conde de Amairante, detaching 
General Campbell’s Portuguese bn- 

f ade to Los Alduides, within the 
rrach territory. The light and seventh' 
divisionsoccupied the heights of Santa 
Barbara, and the Puerto de Echalar, 
and kept the communication with the 
wdky of Bastan ; and the sixth divi- 


sion was in reserve at^S^n Estevan. 
General Longa’s division'^^'ixpt the 
communication between the troops at « 
Vera and those tinder Lieutenant- Qe- 
nejjhl Sir Thomas Graham, and' Ma- 
rispial del Campo Giron, on the great 

The Conde del Abisbal blockaded 
Famptluna. 

On the ^i4th. Marshal Soult collect- 
ed the right and left wings of his army, 
fWith one division of his centre, and' 
two divisions of cavalry, at St Jean 
de Pied de Port, and on the 25th at- 
tacked, with between thirty and forty 
thousand men, General Byng’s post 
at Roncesvalles. Lieutenant-General 
Sir Lowry Cole moved up to his sup- 
port w'ith the fourth division, and 
these officers were enabled to maintain 
their post throughout the day. But 
the enemy turned it in the afternoon ; 
and Lieut.-General Sir Lowry Cole 
considered it to be neccssarur^ with- 
draw in the night ; and he/siarched to 
the neighbourhood of Zul iri. 

In the actions which toik place on 
this day, the 20th regii^ent distin- 
guished themselves. 

Two divisions of the centre of the 
enemy’s army attacked Sir Rowland 
Hill’s position in the Puerto de Maya, 
at the head of the valley of Bastan, 
in the afternoon of the same day. 
The brunt of the action fell upon 
Major-General Pringle’s and Major- 
General Walker’s brigades in the se- 
cond division, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General the Hon. W. 
Stewart# These troops were at first 
obliged to give way ; but having been 
supported by Major-General Barnes’s 
brigade of the 7th division, they re- 
gained that part of their post, which 
was the key of the wholes and would 
have enabled them to rcassume it, if 
eircumstances had permitted it: but 
Sir Rowland Hill having been ap- 
prised of the necessity that Sir Lowry 
Cole ihould recirei deemed tteipedieut 
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to withdr^'his troops likewise to 
.Iruribff^T^ the enemy did not ad- 
vance on the following day beyond 
the Puertc^de Maya» 

Notwithstanding the enemy^s stipe- 
riority of numbers, they acquired put^. 
little advantage over these brave trc 
during the seven hours they were en- 
gSged. All the regiments charged 
with the bayonet. The conduct of 
the 82d regiment, which moved up 
with Major-General Barnes’s brigade^ 
is particularly reported. 

Lieutenant General the Hon. W. 
Stewart was slightly wounded. 

1 was not apprised of these events 
till late in the night of the 25th and 
26th ; and 1 adopted immediate mea- 
sures to concentrate the army to the 
right, still providing for the siege of 
San Sebastian, and for the blockade 
of Pamploua. 

This would have been effected early 
on th«^27th, only that Lieutenant- 
Generaij^Sir Lowry Cole and Lieut.- 
Geiieral Thomas Picton concurred 
in think^ig their post at Zubiri not 
tenable I ^r the time during which it 
would have been necessary to wait in 
it. They therefore retired early on the 
27th, and took up a position to cover 
. the blockade of Pamplona, having 
the right, consisting of the 3d division, 

. in front of Huarte, .and extending to 
the hills beyond Olaz, and the left, 
consisting.of the 4th division, Major- 
General Byng’s, and Brigadier Gene- 
iral Campbell’s Portuguese brigade, 

' on the* heights in front of Villalba, 
having their left at a chapel behind 
Sorausen, on the high road from Ostiz 
to Pamplana, and their right resting 
upcr.i 2 height which defended the 
high road from Zubiri and Roncesval- 
les. General Murillo’s division of 
Spanish infantry, and that part of the 
Conde del Abisbal’s corps not eu^ged 
in the blockade, were in reserve. From 
the latter, the regiment Traviat 
^And thfft of £1. Principe,. w^,.detach« 


ed to occupy part of t&e hilL qo the 
right of the fourth division, by iVhicb 
the road from Zubiri was defended. 

The British cavalry under Lieut#* 
General Sir Stapleton jKotton were 
placed near Huarte on the right, be* 
ing the only groi(«id on which it was 
possible to use tiiie cavalry. 

The rivecpiranz runs in the valley 
which wa^on the left of the allied, 
and on the iight of the French army 
along the load to Ostiz. Beyond this 
river thev h another range of moun* 
tains connected with Ligasso and Mar- 
calain, jby which places it was now 
necessary to comibunicate with the 
rest of the army. 

1 joined the third and fourth divL 
sion just as they were taking up their 
ground on the 27 th : and shortly af- 
terwards the enemy formed their army 
on a mountain, the front of which 
extends from the high road to Ostiz 
to the high road to Zubiri, and they 
placed one division on their left of that 
road on a height, and in some villages 
in fropi of the third division* They 
had here also a large body of cavalry* 

In a short time after they had ta- 
ken up their ground, the enemy at- 
tacked the hill on the right of the 
fourth division, which was then. occu- 
pied by one battalion of the 4th Por- 
tuguese regiment, and by the Spanish 
regiment of Pravia. 

The troops defended their ground, 
and drove the enemy from it with the 
bayonet. Seeing the importance of 
this hill to our position, I reinforced 
it with the 40th ri^iment ; and this 
regiment, with the Spanish regiments 
of El Principe and Pravia, held it from 
this time, notwithstanding the repeat- 
ed efforts of the enemy, during; the 
27tb and 28th, to obtain possession of 
it. , 

Nearly at the same time t)iat the 
enemy attacked this height on the27tb, 
they took possession of the village of 
Sorausen on the rosul to by 
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whicn they acquired the communica- 
tion by that road, and they kept up a 
fire of musketry along the line till it 
was dark. 

We were'^inrd on the rooming of 
the iiSth by the hijuth division of infan- 
try, and I directeJl that the heights 
should be occupied X^the left of the 
Talley of the Lauz , «C/id that the 
sixth divivsion should forrilf across the 
valley in rear ot the left o( the fourth 
division, resting their rightion Oricain, 
and their left upon the heists above- 
mentioned. V 

The sixth division had 'Scarcely 
taken up their position when they 
were attacked by a very large force 
of the enemy, which had been assem- 
bled in the village of Sorausen. 

Their frorit was, however, so well 
defended by the fire of thj> ir own light 
troops from the heights on their left, 
and by the fire from the heights occu- 
pied by the fourth division and Briga- 
dier-General eatnpbelPs Portuguese 
brigade, that the enemy were soon 
driven back with immense lossy from a 
fire on their front, both danks, and 
rear. 

In order to extricate their troops 
from the difficulty in which they found 
themselves in their situation in the val- 
ley of the Lanz, the enemy now at- 
tacked the height on which the left 
of the fourth division stood, which 
was occupied by the seventh Cagadores, 
of which they obtained a momentary 
possession. They were attacked, how- 
ever, again by the seventh Ca^adores, 
supported by Major-General Ross, at 
the head of his brigade of the fourth 
division, and were driven down with 
great loss,. 

The battle now became general 
along the whole front of the heights, 
occupied by the fourt|j division, and 
in every part in our favour, excepting 
where oik" battalion of thfe tenth Por- 
tuguese regiment of Major-General 
Catuphtfi ’s brigade was posted* This 


battalion having been o^powered, 
and having been obliged to'^v way 
immediately on the right of Major- 
General Ross’s brigade, ' *he enemy 
est^lishcd themselves on our line, 
^ndP Major-General Ross was obliged 
X^'withdraw From his post. 

I, however, ordered the 2Yth and 
48ih regiments to charge, first that 
body of the enemy which had first 
established themselves on the height, 
and next those on the left Both at- 
tacks succeeded, and the enemy were 
driven down with immense loss; and 
the 6th division having moved forward 
at the same time to a situation in the 
valley nearer to the left of the 4th, 
the attack upon this front ceased en- 
tirely, and was continued but faintly 
on other points of our line. 

In the course of this contest, the 
gallant fourth division, which has so 
frequently been distinguished in this 
army, surpassed their forme** good 
conduct. Every regiment '^charged 
with the bayonet ; and the /^Oth, the 
7th,2C)th, and28d, fourdiffe^nt times. 
Their officers set them the (Example, 
and Major-General Ross had two 
horses snot under him. The Portu- 
guese troops likewise behaved admi- 
rably ; and I had every reason to be 
satisfied with the conduct of the Spa- 
nish regiments del Principe and Pra- 
via. 

I had ordered Lieutenant-General 
Sir Rowland Hill to march by Lanz 
upon Lizasso, as soon as I found that 
Lieutenant-Generals Sir Thomas Pic- 
ton and Sir Lowry Cole had moved 
from Zubiri ; and Lieutenant-General 
the Earl of Dalhousie, from St Este- 
van, to the same place, where Loth ar- 
rived on the 38th, and the seventh di- 
vision came to Marcalain. 

The enemy’s force which had been 
in front of Sir Rowland Hill followed 
hi$ march, and arrived at Ostiz on the 
39th. Die enemy thus reinforced, 
and occupying a position in the ntotm- 
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taint wmch appeared little liable to 
'attack^ and finding that they could 
make no infpression on our fronts de- 
termined to endeavour to turn Aur 
left by an attack on Sir Howland 
corps. 

. J|iey reinforced with one division 
the troops which had been already 
. opposed to him, still occupying the 
. tame points in the mountain, on which 
was formed their principal force, but* 
they drew into their left the troops 
which occupied the heights opposite 
the third division, and they had du- 
ring the night of the 29th and 30th, 
occupied in strength the crest of the 
mountain on our left of the Lanz, op- 
posite to the sixth and seventh divi- 
sions ; thus connecting their right in 
their position with the divisions de 
tached to attack Lieutenant-General 
Sir Rowland Hill. 

I, Tio ^ever, determined to attack 
their posAon, and ordered Lieutenant- 
General Sie Earl of Dalhousie to 
possess hfmself of the top of the 
mountain his front, by which the 
enemy’s right would be turned, and 
Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Pic- 
ton to cross the heights on which the 
enemy’s left had stood, and to turn 
their left by the road to Roncesvalles. 
All the arrangements were made to 
attack the front of the enemy’s posi- 
tion, as soon as the effget of these 
movements on their flanks should be- 

f in to appear, M^or-General the 
lonourable Edward raken ham, whom 
1 had sent to take the command of the 
aiicth division, Major-General Pack 
having been wounded, turned the vil- 
lage of Sorausen, as soon as the Earl 
of Dalhousie had driven the enemy 
from the mountain, by which the flank 
was defended ; and the sixth division, 
and Major-General Byng’s brigade, 
which had relieved the fourth division 
on the left of o«r position on the road 
to t)8ti2, instantly attacked and car- 
ried that village. 


Lieutenant-General Sir Lowry Cole 
likewise attacked the front of the 
enemy’s main position with the 7th 
Ca^adores, supported the 1 1th 
Portuguese regiment, the 40th, and 
the battalion under" Colonel BinghaA^ 
consisting of t^Queen’s antTsSd re- 
giment. Aljrthese operations obliged 
the enemy ftiabandon a position which 
is one of the strongest and most diffi- 
cult of ac^ss that I have yet seen 
occupied Xy troops. 

In th^r retreat from this position, 
the enemy lost a great number of pri- 
soners. 

I cannot sufficiently applaud the 
conduct of all the general officers, 
officers and troops throughout these 
operations. The attack made by 
Lieutenant-General the Earl of Dal- 
housie was admirably conducted by 
his lordsliip, and executed by Major- 
General Inglis and the troops compo- 
sing his brigade ; and that by Major- 
General the Hon. Edward Pakenham 
and Majbr- General Byng, and that by 
Lieutenant-General Sir Lowry Cole, 
and the movement made by Sir Tho- 
mas Picton, merit my highest comment? 
dation, . 

The latter officer co-operated in 
the attack of the mountain by detach- 
ing troops to his left, in which the 
Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Trench was 
wounded, but I hope not seriously. 

While these operations were going 
on, and in proportion as 1 observed 
their success, 1 detached troops to 
the support of Lieutenant- Gener4 
Sir Rowland Hill 

The enemy appeared in his fronf: 
late in the morniug, and immediately 
commenced an extended manoeuvre 
upon his flank, which obliged liim to 
withdraw from a height wffich he oc- 
cupied behind the Lizasso to the next 
range He there, however, maintained 
himself, and 1 enclose his i^ort 
the conduct of the troOps. 1 conti- 
■tied the pursuit of the enemy, after 
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their retreat from the mountain to 
Otaque, where I was at Bunset, imme* 
di^tely in the rear of their attack upon 
Lirutenant-thjneral Sir Rowland Hill. 
They withdrew fi\>m his front in the 
night, and yesterdiS/ took up a strong 
position, with two di isions, to cover 
their rear in the pass ^aS. Dona Ma- 
ria. jl 

Lieutenant-General air Rowland 
Hill, and the Earl of DUhousie, at- 
tacked and carried the pas^ notwith- 
standing the vigorous resistance of the 
enemy and the strength of tlicir posi- 
tion. X am concerned to add, that 
Lieutenant-General the Hon. William 
Stewart was wounded upon this occa 
sion. 

I enclose Lieutenant-General Sir 
Rowland Hill’s report. 

In the meantime I moved with Ma- 
jor General Byng’s brigade and the 
4th division, under Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Sir Lowry Cole, by the pass of 
Velate upon Irurita, in order to turn 
the enemy’s position on Dona Maria. 
Major-General Byng took, in Elizon- 
do> a large convoy going to the ene- 
myy and made many prisoners. 

We have this day continued the 
pursuit of the enemy in the valley of 
the Bidassoa, and many prisoners and 
much baggage have been taken. Ma- 
jor-Genet^ Byng has possessed himself 
of the valley of Bastan, and of the 
position on the Puerto de Maya ; and 
the army will be this night nearly in 
the eame positions, which they occu« 
pied on^the ii5ch of July. 

I thm that H. R. H. the Prince 
Regent will be satisired with the con- 
ducft the troops of his majesty and 
of his affies ^on this occasion. The 
enemy httvibgi considerably rein- ^ 
' forced aud Ye-equippCd after their late 
defeatrtnade a most /ormidable attempt 

'revive the blockade of Pamplona 
the^whole ofitheir forces^ except- 
ing fhe-reterve under General Villatte, 


which remained in front of ofl^ troop! 
on the great road from Irun. ’ 

This attempt has been Vhtirely frus- 
traed by the operations of a part only 
\pfj[^the allied army, and the enemy 
have sustained a defeat and suffered a 
severe loss in both officers and^racu-^ 

The enemy’s expectations of suc- 
cess, beyond the point of raising the 
blockade of Pamplona, were certainly . 
«very sanguine. They brought into 
Spain a large body of cavalry, and a 
great number of guns, neither of which 
arms could be used to any great ex- 
tent by either party in the battle which 
took place. They sent off the guns 
to bt Jean de Pied de Port on the 
evening of the 28th, which have thus 
returned to France in safety. 

The detail of the operations will 
shew your lordship how much reason 
T have to be satisfied with the conduct 
of all the general officers, and 

troops. It is impossible ^ describe 
the enthusiastic bravery ofrtlhe fourth 
division ; and 1 was much ftdebted to 
L:eu^enant-Geuci:al Sir Lowry Cole, 
for the manner in which he directed 
their operations; to Major-General 
Ross, Major-General Byng, and Bri- 
gadier-General Campbell, of the Por- 
tuguese service. All the officers com- 
manding, and the officers of regiments, 
were remarkable for their gallantry; 
but I particularly observed’Lieutenant- 
Colonel O’Toole, of the 7th Ca^a- 
dores, in the charge upon the enemy 
on our left, on the 28tn, and Captain . 
Joaquim Telles Juradao, of the llth 
Portuguese regiment, in the attack of 
the mountain on tfie 30th. 

I beg to draw your lordsbip^s atten- 
tioor likewise, to the valuable asj^t* 
ztfie I received, throughout these ope- 
rations, from Lieutenant-General 5ir 
^ivlan^ HiU| from Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral, .the Earl of Oalhourie, and,3ir 
Tboipa# Pietpp^ fn 

apd $lBt Jiiiy* 
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. ^ To tigpfConde del Abisbal also I am 
. indebted for ever^ assistance it was in 
his power Jo give, consistently with 
his attention to the blockade. I bpe 
already mentioned the conduct of )he 
regiments of Pravia and El Princjf^ey 
belonging to the army of reserve of 
A*WdiiSui H a , in a most trying situation ; 
and the whole corps appeared anima- 
ted by the same zealous spirit which 
* pervaded all the troops in that posi- 
tion. • 

Marshal Sir William Beresford was 
with me throughout these operations, 
and I received from him all the assist- 
ance which his talents so well qualify 
him to afford me. The good conduct 
of the Portuguese officers and troops 
in all the operations of the present 
campaign, and the spirit which they 
shew on every occasion, are not less 
honourable to that nation, than they 
are u> the military character of the 
officer, ijho, by his judicious mea- 
sures, ha»rc established discipline and 
revived alnilitary spirit in the army# 

I have|igain to draw your lordship^s 
attention to the valuable assistance I 
received throughout these operations 
from the Quarter-Master Gen. Major- 
General Muiray, and the Adjutant- 
General, Major-General Pakcnliam, 
and the officers of those departments 
respectively ; and from Lieutenant- 
Col. Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Lieut#- 
Colunel Campbell, and the officers of 
my personal staff. 

Although our wounded are nume- 
rous, I am happy to say that the cases 
in general are slight ; and I have great 
pleasure in reporting to your lordship, 
tha^ the utmost attention has been 
paid to then! by the inspector of hos- 
pitals, Dr M*Gregor, and by the offi- 
cers of the department under hisdiivc- 
tions. 

Adverting to the extent and nature 
of our operations, and the difficulties 
' of our comihiihications at times, I have 
reason to be extremely Well ’satWfied 


with the zeal and exertions of Sir Ro* 
bert Kennedy, the Commissary-Gene* 
ral, and the officers of his department, 
throughout the campaign, which upon 
the whole have been successful iu 
supplying the troops than could haye 
been expected# .*>' — * 

I transmit dispatch ^ your 
lordship byisiis Serene Highness the 
Hereditar]^ Trince of Orange, who is 
perfectly will acquainted with all that 
has passe^ and with the situation of 
the army^ and will be able to inform 
your lo^ship of many details relating 
to this teries of operations, for which 
a dispatch does not afford* scope. His 
Highness had a horse shot under him 
in the battle near Sorausen on the 2Sth 
of July. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Wxllingion* 


London Gazette Extraordinary 9 
SepL 14, 181S. 

* War DxpARTMaKT* 

Dotoning-streety Sept, 181S. 
Major Hare has arrived at this gf- 
fice with dispatches addressed to Earl 
Bathurst, by Field-Marshal the Mar- 
quis of Wellington, of which the fgl* 
lowing are copies * 

Lezacay Septy 2, 181S- 
My Lord, — The fire against the 
fort of San Sebastian was opened on 
the 26th of August, and directed 
against the towers which flanked the 
curtain on the eastern face, xgainBt:ttiA 
demy-bastion on the south-eastern an- 
gle, and the termination of the emtaiu 
of the southern face. Lieut*# G^notal 
Sir T* Graham had directed that aft 
establishment should be formed on the 
island of Santa Clara, which wax ef- 
fected on the night of the 2l6th ; and 
the enemy's detachment on that is^nd 
were made prisoners# Captain Came- 
10 % of the 9th, had the command of 
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,t}ie detachpif^t which effected this 
vPper^tioQ, and Sir Thomas Graham 
particularly applauds his conduct and 
jthat of pap tarn Hendersoui of the 
royal enginftwa. 

. conduct ^ Lieut, the Hon. 
Jgjnes Arbuthnot the royal navy, 
who cbipmaiided theVoats, was highly 
, meritorious, as likewise .^at of Lieut. 
Bell, of the royal mariner.* 

Al] that it was deemek practicable 
to carry into execution, ^ order to 
/acilitate the approach to t^* breaches 
.before made iii the wall of^e town, 
having been effected on the'SOth of 
August, and another breach having 
been made at the termination of the 
curtain, the place was stormed at 11 
o'clock in the day on the 31st, and 
carried. The loss on our side has been 
severe. Lieutenant-General Sir James 
Leith, who had joined the army only 
two days before, and Major-Generals 
Oswald and Robinson were unfortu- 
nately wounded in the breach ; and 
Colonel Sir Richard Fletcher, of the 
royal engineers, was killed bj a mus- 
ket ball at the mouth of the trenches. 
In this officer, and in Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Crawford, of the 9th regiment, 
his majesty’s service has sustained a 
serious loss. * 

^I have the honour to enclose Lieut.- 
Geheral Sir Thomas Graham’s report 
of this operation, in which your lord- 
ship will observe, with pleasure, ano- 
^^ther distingqished instance of the gal- 
lantry and perseverance of his majes- 
ty and troops, under the iriost 

, , ^11 reports concur jn praise of the 
^cpnduct of the detfichment from the 
10th Portuguese brigade, under Ma- 
jor Snodgras^, whiqh crossed the riv^r 
jLTrumea,. 2 Uid stormed the breach on 
tlbe right, under alL j]b^ fire which 
could be directed upon them from the 
castle and town. 

y i/rhc garrison retired to, the castle, 
leaving iibout prisonersi n our 


hands ; and I hope that^ js^ ll soon 
have the pleasure to inform your lord- , 
ship that we have possession of that 

pince the fire against St Sebastian 
. htp been recommenced, the enemy had 
drawn the greatest part oi their force 
to the camp of Urogiie, and.yhjm^sMas 
every reason to believe, that they 
would make an attempt to relieve the 
place. 

Three divisions of the 4*th Spanish 
army, commanded by General Don 
Manuel Freyre, occupied the heights 
of San Marcial, and the town of Iran, 
by which the approach to St Sebas- 
tian, by the high road, was covered 
and protected, and they were support- 
ed by the lat division of British in- 
fantry, under Major-General Howard, 
and Maj. -General Lord Aylmer’s bri- 
gade, on their left, and iii the rear of 
Irun 5 and by General Longa’s divi- 
sion encamped near the Sierr^e Aya, 
in the rear of their right. T,? order to 
secure them still further, 1 i|ovcd two 
brigades of the 4th divisiol, on the 
30th, to the convent of Sair Antonio, 
one of which (General Ross’s), un- 
der Lieutenant- General the Hon. Sir 
Lowry Cole, moved up the same day 
to the Sierra de Aya, and the other, 
on the morning or the 31 st, leaving 
the 9th Portuguese brigade on the 
heights bet ween.the Convent and Vera, 
and Lezaca,, 

Major-General Inglis’s brigade of 
the 7th divisipn was moved on the 30th 
to the brigade of Ltezaca ; and 1 gave 
orders for the troops in the Puertos 
of Echalar, Zugarramurdi, and Maya, 
to attack the enemy^s weakened posts 
in front of those positions. 

The enemy crossed the Bidassoa by 
,the fords between Andara, and des- 
troyed the bridge on the high road, 
before day-light on the morning of the 
Slst^ with a very large force, with 
which they made a moat desperate at- 
tack along the whole front of the po- 
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^•ition tne Spanish troops on the 
, heights of San Kfarciah They were 
driven back, scxme of them even across 
the river, iii the most gallant sUde, 
by the Spanish troops, whose conduct 
was equal to that of any troops MJ' 
have ever seen engaged ; and the at- 
tit*34is4«Mung been frequently repealed, 
was, upon every occision, defeated 
with the same gallantry and determi- 
nali< n. The course of the river being 
innncdiately under the heights on th«? 
Frei-cn side, on which the enemy bad 
placed .1 considerable quantity of can- 
miM, they were enabled to throw a 
bridge across the river, about three 
quarters of a mile above the high road, 
over which, in the afternoon they 
marched igain -a considerable body, 
which, with those who had crossed 
the fords, made another desperate at- 
tack upon the Spanish positions. This 
wayqually beat back j and at length 
finding ^ill their eiiorts on that side 
fruidcss^the enemy took advantage of 
the darkless of a violent storm to re- 
tire the,^' troops from this front en- 
tirely - 

Notwithstanding that, as I have 
above informed your lordship, 1 had 
a British division on* each flank of the 
4th Spanish army, T am happy to be 
able to reporr, that the conduct of the 
latter was so conspicuously good, and 
they were so cajwble of defending 
thi ir post without assistance, notwith- 
standing the desperate efforts of the 
cremy to carry it, that finding the 
ground did not allow of my making 
of the lf>t or 4th divisions on the 
Hanks of tiu' enemy’s attacking corps, 
neniter of them were in the least en- 
gaged during the action. 

IN early at the same time that the 
enemy crossed the Bidassoa in front of 
theheiiibis of 6an Marcial, they like- 
wise Ciossed that river with about 
three divisions of infantry in two co- 
lumns, )>^y the forda below Salin, in 
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front of the position oeeupi^d by the 
9th Portuguese brigade. I ordenfd 
Major-General Inglia to support this 
brigade with that of the 7th division 
under his command ; and as soon as I 
was informed of the course of the ene- 
my’s attack, 1 seut to Lieul.-GeucrA* 
the Earl of Dalhousie to reej^est that 
he would likewise move towards the 
Bidassoa, tvith the 7th division, and to 
the light division, to support Major- 
General loglis by every means in theif 
power. '4ajor GeneraMnglis found 
it impo'i'ible to maintain the heights 
betwee^ Lezaca and the Bidassoa, and 
he withdrew to those 'in front of the 
convent of San Antonio, which he 
maintained. 

In the mean time, Major-General 
Kempt moved one brigade of the light 
division to Lezaca, by which he kept 
the enemy in cheeky and covered the 
march of the Earl of Dalhousie to joia 
Major-General Inglis. 

The enemy, however,- having com- 
pletely failed in their attempt Upon 
the position of the Spanish army on 
the heights of San Marcial ; and find- 
ing that Major-General Inglis had ta- 
ken a position from which they could 
not drive him ; the same time that 
it covered and protected the right of 
the Spanish army, and the approaches 
to San Sebastian by Oyarzun, and that 
their situation on the left of the Bi- 
dassoa was becoming at every mo- 
ment more critical, retired during the 
night. 

The fall of rain during the evening 
and night had so swollen the Bidassoa^ 
that the rear of their column was obli- 
ged t» cross at the bridge of Vera. In 
order to effect this object, they at^ 
tacked the posts of Major-General 
Skerrett’s brigade of the light divi- 
sion, at about three in the morning, 
both from the Puerto de Vfera and 
from the left of the Bidassoa. Al- 
though the nature of the ground ten- 
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dered it impossible to prevent entirely 
passage of the bridge after day- 
light, it was made under the^fire of a 
peat part of Major- Gen, Skcrrett’s 
brigade, an(f*\:he enemy's loss in the 
operation must have been very consi* 
Whilst this was going on 
Upon the left of the army, Mariscal de 
Campo Don Pedro Giron attacked 
the enemy’s posts in fron^ of the pass 
of Echalar, on the 30th and Slst.— 
Lieut General the Earl okDalhousie 
made General Le Cor attact those in 
front of Zugarramurdi, witra the 6th 
Portuguese brigade, on the 3ist ; and 
the Hon. Major-General Colville made 
Colonel Douglas attack the eneray^s 
posts in front of the pass of Maya, on 
the same day, with the 7th Portu- 

f uesc brigade. Ail these troops con* 
ucted themselves well. The attack 
made by the Earl of Dalhousie delay- 
ed his march till late in the afternoon 
of the 31st, but he was in the evening 
in a favourable situation for his farther 
progress ; and in the morning of the 
1st, in that allotted for him. 

Ill these operations, in which a se- 
cond attempt by the enemy to prevent 
the establishment of the allies upon 
the frontiers has been defeated, by the 
operations of a part only of the allied 
army, at the very moment at which the 
town of St Sebaj-tian was taken by 
storm, I have had great satisfaction 
in observing the zeal and ability of the 
oflicers, and the gallantry and discip- 
line of the soldiers. 

The different reports which I have 
transmitted to your lordship from 
Lieut. -General Sir Thomas Graham 
will have shewn fbe ability and perse- 
verance with which he has conducted 
the arduous enterprize entrusted to his 
direction, and the zeal and exertion of 
all the officers employeU ander him. 

I fully concur in the Lieut.- Gene- 
raPs report of the cordial , assistance 
which he has received from Cajpt. Sir 


George Collier, and the offitsrs, sea^ 
men, and marines under his command ; . 
who have done every thyig in their 
power to facilitate and ensure our suc- 
ccis. The seamen have served with 
artillery in the batteries, and have 
upon every occasion manifested that 
spirit which is characterister'^C^Hehe 
British navy. 

I cannot > sufficiently applaud the 
conduct of Mariscal de Campo Doti 
^Manuel Freyre, the Commander-in- 
chief of the 4*111 Spanish army, who, 
whilst he made evt ry disposition which 
was proper for the troops under his 
command, set them an example of 
allantry, which having been followed 
y the general officers, chiefs, and 
other officers of the regiments, ensiled 
the success of the day. In his report, 
in which I concur, the general ex- 
presses the difficulty which he finds of 
selecting particular instances o£ gal- 
lantry, in a case in which all /^ave con- 
ducted themselves so well ; /ut he has 
particularly mentioned GenIVal Men- 
dizabel, who volunteered fis assist- 
ance, and commanded on the height of 
San Marcial ; Mariscal de Campo Lo- 
sado, who commanded in the centre, 
and was wounded ; Mariscal de Campo 
Jose Garcia de Paredes, the command- 
ing officer of the artillery ; Brigadiers 
Don Juan Diaz Porlicr, Don Jose 
Maria Espeleta,* Don Stanislas San- 
chez Salvado ; the chief of the staff of 
the fourth army, and Don Antonio 
Roselly; and Colonel Fuentes Pita, 
the commanding engineer, Don Juan 
Loane, of the regiment de la Consti- 
tution, and Don Juan Uarte Mendia. 

Major-General Inglis, and the regi- 
ments in his brigade of the seventh 
division, conducted themselves remark- 
ably well. The 51st regiment', under 
Colond Mitchel, and the 68th, under 
Lieut.-Colonel Hawkins, dovered the 
change of position by the tfoops from 
the heights {^tweeh the Bidas^a and 
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T.ezacdfr t6 those of Sah Antonio ; 
* and these corps were distinguished* 
ThrouglMut these operations I hare 
received every assistance from the Ad* 

i 'utant General, Major-General Pafcen- 

lara, and theQuarter-Master-Gene^^H 

h lbipr-p eneral Murray, arid all the 
officers oF the staff. 

1 transmit this dispatch by Major 
. Hare, Acting Assistant- Adjutant- Ge- 
neral with this army, attached to Lieu« 
tenant- General Sir Thomas Graham, 
whom I beg leave to recommend to 
your lordship's protection. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Welungtont. 


Oyarzun^ Sept, 1, 1813. 

My Lord, — In obedience to your 
lordship*s orders of the preceding day, 
to attack and form a lodgment on the 
breach j»f St Sebastian, which now ex- 
tended (Jb the left, so as to embrace 
"the outejbiost tower, the end and front 
of thc jurtain immediately over the 
left bastion, as well as the faces of the 
bastion itself, the assault took place 
at eleven o’clock, A. M. yesterday ; 
and I have the honour to report to 
your lordship, that the heroic perse- 
verance of all the troops concerned was 
"at last crowned with success. 

The column of attack was formed 
of the second brigade o/ the 5th divi- 
sion, commanded by Major-General 
Robinson, with an immediate support 
of detachments as per margin,* and 
having in reserve the remainder of the 
5th division, consisting of Major-Ge- 
neral Sprye’fl Portuguese brigade, and 
the fiAt brigade under Major-General 


Hay, as also the 5th battalion of 
^adores of General Bradford’s brigade, 
under Major Hill ( the whole under 
the dn-cction of Lieut^r General Sir 
James Leith, commanding the 5th dt*' 
vision. 

Having arranged every tWg^ wit: 
Sir J. Leith, I crossed the Urumia to 
the batteries of the right attack, where 
every thing, could be most distinctly 
seen, and from whence the orders for 
the fire of the batteries, according to 
circumstances, could be immediately 
given, i 

The column, in firing out of the 
right trenches, was, as before, exposed 
to a heavy fire of shells and grape-shot, 
and a mine was exploded in the left 
angle of the counterscarp of the horn- 
work, which did great damage, but 
did not check the ardour of the troops 
in advancing to the attack. There 
was never any thing so fallacious as the 
external appearance of the breach ; 
without some description, the almost 
insuperable difficulties of the breach 
cannot be estimated. Notwithstand- 
ing its great extent, there was but one 
point where it was possible to enter, 
and there by single files. All the in- 
side of the Wall to the right of the 
curtain formed a perpendicular scarp 
of at least 20 feet to the level of the 
streets : so that the narrow ridge of 
the curtain itself, formed by the breach- 
ing of its end and front, was the only 
accessible point. During the suspen- 
sion of the operations of the siege, from 
Want of ammunition, the enemy had 
prepared every means of defence which 
art could devise, so that great numbers 
of men were covered by entrenchmerits 


* One hundred and fiffy volunteers of the light division, commanded bv Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hunt, of the 52d regiment ; four hundred of th^firbt division (consisting of 
two hundred of tiie brigade of guards, under Lieutcnant-Cob>nel Cooke ; of one hun- 
dred pf .the light battalion, and one hundred of the line battalions of the King’s German 
Lcgibhj, under Major llc^eftsoni and two hundr^ volunteers of the fourth division, 
ifnajjr Majbt iU>8e, of the ^th foot. 
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afid traversed, in the horti-work, on the Colonel M‘ Beanes detachmciTC occ«<^ 


ramparts of the curtain, and inside of 
the town opposite to the breach, and 
Aady to pour a most destructive fire 
of musketry on both flanks of the ap- 
proach to the top of the narrow ridge 

frfe ."urtain. 

Every* thing that the most determi- 
ned bravery could attempt ?va8 repeat- 
edly tried in vain by the troops, who 
were brought forward from the trenches 
in succession. No man outlived the at> 
tj?mpt to gain the ridge ; anti though 
the slope of the breach afforded shelter 
from the enemy’s musketry, yet still 
the nature of the stone rubbish pre 
vented the great exertions of the cn- 
^neers and working parties from be- 
ing able to form a lodegment for the 
troops, exposed to the shells and grape 
from the batteries of the castle, as was 
particularly directed, in obedience to 
your lordship’s instruction : and, at 
all events, a secure lodgement could 
never have been obtained without oc- 
cupying a part of the curtain. . 

In this almost desperate state of the 
attack, after consulting with Colonel 
Dickson, commanding the royal artil- 
lery, I ventured to order the guns to 
be turned against the curtain. A heavy 
fire of artillery was directed against it ; 
passing a few feet only over the heads 
of our troops on the breach, and was 
kept up with a precision of practice 
beyond all example. Meanwhile I ac- 
cepted the offer of a part of Major- 
General Bradford’s Portuguese bri- 
gade to ford the river near its mouth, 
^eadtance of the 1st battalion, ISth 
regiment, under Major Snodgrasc, over 
the opeh bisach, and across the river ; 
and of a detachment of the ^^th regi- 
ment, under Lieut-Colonel M*Bean, 
in support, was made in the hand- 
somest style, under a vlry severe fire 
of grape. Major Snodgrass attacked, 
atvf finally carried the small breach on 
the right oPlhe great one, and Lieut.* 


pied the right of the great breach. I 
ought not to omit to mem ion, that a 
sinfilar offer was made by the 1st Por- 
. tugiiese regiment of Brigadier Geae- 
raf Wilson’s brigade, under Lieut. -Co- 
lonel Fearori ; and that bot h Maio r- 
General Bradford, and Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Wilson, had from the beginning, 
urged most anxiously the employment 
^f their respective brigades in the at- 
tack, as they had so large a share in 
the labour aud fatigues of the light 
attack. 

Observing now the effect of the ad- 
mirable fire of the batteries against the 
curtain, though the enemy wav so n uch 
covered, a great effort was ordered to 
be made to gain the liigh ndge at all 
hazards, at the same time that an at- 
tempt should be made to storm the 
horn work. 

It fell to the lot of the 2vLbrfgade 
of the 5th division, under the /oiniruind 
of Colonel the Hm. Charles ftreftville, 
to move out of the treuchcafor tlii# 
purpose, and the 3d batiaiMn of the 
Koyal Scots, under Lieutenant' Colo- 
nel Barnes, supported by the 38th, 
under Lieutenant Colonel Miles, for- 
tunately arrived to assault the breach 
of the curtain, about the time when 
an explosion on the rampart of the 
curtain (occasioned by the fire of the 
artillery) created some confusion a- 
mong the enemy. The narrow past 
was gained, and was maintained, after 
a severe conflict, alid the troop;' on the 
right of the breach having about ihit 
time succeeded in forcing the barri- 
cades on the top of the narrow line 
wall, found their way into the^iotfset 
that joined it. Thus, after an assault 
which lasted above two hours, under 
the most trying circumstance , a firm 
footing was obtained. 

It was impossible to restrain the 
impetuosity of the troops, and in an 
hour more the enemy were driven from 
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all the complication of defences prepa- 
red iu tl^ streets, suffering a severe 
loss on their retreat to the cantle^ and 
leaving the ^ivhole town in our posses 
tion. « 

Though it must be evident to your 
lordship, that the troops were all atfi 
, mated with the most enthusiastic and 
de^dtdd^g*aHantry, and that all are en- 
titled to the highest commendation, 
yet 1 am sure your lordship will wish 
to be informed more particularly con- 
cerning those, who, from their situa- 
tions, had opportunities of gaining pe- 
culiar distinction ; and as the distance 
I was at myself does not enable me to 
perform this act of justice from per- 
sonal observation^ I have taken every 
pains to collect information from the 
superior ojfficers. Lieut. General Sir 
James Leith justihed, in the fullest 
manner, the confidence reposed in his 
tried judgment and distinguished gal- 
lantry^ conducting and directing the 
attack, t(l{l obliged to be reluctantly 
carried oft after receiving a most se- 
vere contiftion on the breast, and ha- 
ving his left arm broken. 

Major-General Hay succeeded to 
the command, and ably conducted the 
attack to the last. Lieut.-General Sir 
James Leith expresses his great obli- 
gations to Major-Generals Hay and 
Robinson, (the latter was obliged to 
leave the field from a severe wound in 
the face,) and to Liei!t.-Cols. Berke- 
ley and Goipm, as8istant**adjutant-ge- 
neral and assistant quarter- master- ge- 
neral of the 5th division, for their zea- 
lous services, during this arduous con- 
test. He warmly recommends to your 
lordship’s notice his aid-de-camp, Cap* 
tain Beiohes, of the 59th foot ; and, 
in conjunction with Major- Gen. Hay, 
he bears testimony to the highly-mc- 
ritorious conduct of Captain James 
Stewart, of the 3d battalion Royal 
Scots, aid-de-camp to> Major-General 
H)^y ; and he recommends to your 
lordship’s notice, Major-General Ro- 


binson’s aid-de-camp, Ca^aln Wood, 
4th foot, as also Captains Williamson ,, 
and Jones of that regiment ; the for*' 
mer was severely wounded in the com-* 
mand of the 4th, following the forlorii^ 
hope in the best style, and remaining 
long after his wound. Captain Jonea 
succeeded to the command of tKrbilif’ 
gade, and conducted it with gfeat abi- 
lity. 

Sir James Leith likewise particn* 
larizes Captain Taylor, 48th regiment^ 
brigade-major to the 1st brigade, and 
Lieut. Le Blanc, of the 4th foot, wha 
led the light infantry company of the 
regiment* immediately after the forlorn 
hope, and is the only surviving officer 
of the advance. 

Major-General Robinson unites hit 
testimony of praise of Captains Wil- 
liamson and Jones, and Lieutenant Le 
Blanc, above mentioned. He likewise 
commends highly Capt. Livesay, who 
succeeded to the command of the 47tli 
foot, on Major Kelly’s being kiUed, 
and kept it till wounded, when the 
commai^ devolved on Lieut. Power, 
who ably performed, the duty ; as also 
Captain Pilkington, who succeeded to 
the command of the 59th on Captain 
Scott’s being killed, and retained it 
till wounded, -when the command of 
that battalion fell to Captain Halford, 
who led it with great credit, and alsa 
Brevet-Major Anwyll, brigade-major 
of the 2d brigade. ^ 

Major-General Hay having now the 
command of the .5th division, mentions 
in terms of great praise the excellent 
conduct of Major- General Sprye, comr 
manding the Portuguese bngade, 
the very distinguished gallantry of COf 
lonel de Regoa, and the 15th PortUr 
guese regiment, under his comnumd# 
and of Colonel M*Crae, with the 34 
Portuguese regiment ; and Maj^Qen. 
Sprye meation^in terms of high praise 
Lieut.-Col. Hill, commanding th^ 8^h 
Ca^adoresyjnd Major Ch^rt^. 
Campbell, commanding the 5d regi- 
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mcnt, in Cdimiel M^Crae^s absence on 
general duty; and he expresses his 

t reat obligations to Captain Bracken- 
urg, of the 61 St regiment, his aid-de- 
camp, and to Brig-Major Fitzgerald. 
Major,- Gen J Hay speaks moat highly 
of the services of Colonel the Hon. 

of the 38th, in command 
of the tsd brigade ; and of the conspi- 
cuous gallantry of Lieut. -Col. Barnes, 
in the successful assault of the curtain, 
with the brave battalion of the Royal 
Scots ; and also of the exemplary con- 
duct of Lieut. -CoL Cameron, of the 
9th foot, and Lieut. -Colonels Miles 
and Dean, of the .3Sth, and all the 
officers and troops engaged ; and he 
expresses himself as most particularly 
indebted to the zeal, intelligence, and 
intrepidity of Brigade-Major Taylor, 
and Captain Stewart, of the Royal 
Scots, acting as his aid-de-camp, for- 
merly mentioned. 

Major-Gen. Hay likewise expresses 
his great satisfaction with the gallant 
and judicious conduct of Lieut-Col. 
Cooke, commanding the detachment 
of Guards ; of Lieut— Colonel Hunt, 
commanding the detachment of the l&t 
division, who was severely wounded, 
and of all the other officers and troops 
of the detachment. « 

^ Major-General Hay conducted the 
division along the ramparts himself, 
with the judgment and gallantry that 
has so often marked his conduct. 

I have now only to repeat the ex- 
pressions of my highest satisfaction 
with the conduct of the officers of the 
royal artillery and engineers, as for- 
merly particularized in the report of 
the first attack. Every branch cf the 
artillery service has been conducted by, 
CoK Dkkson with the greatest ability, 
as waS' that of the' engineer department 
hv Lieut. -Col. Sir Richard Fletcher, 
till the moment of bis >mnich-lament- 
ed fall at the mouth of the trenches* 
Lieut.-Gol. to 


the command, and is anxious that 1 
should convey to your lordship Syr 
R Fletcher’s flense of the great merit 
and gallantry of CaptakL Henderson, 
im the attack of ti^ island, on the 
morning of the 27th ulu and of the 
persevering exertions of Majors Elli- 
comb and Smith, in pushing forward 
the operations of the two atetsrtesnwthe 
latter officer having had the merit of 
the first arrangements for the attack 
on the right. 

Lieut.-CoL Burgoyne was himself 
wounded, and only quitted the field 
from loss of blood ; but 1 am happy 
to say he is able to carry on the duty 
of the department. 

The conduct of the navy has been 
continued on the same principle of 
zealous co-operation by Sir George 
Collier ; and the services of Lieute- 
nant O'Reiley, with the seameo em- 
ployed in the batteries, has been equal- 
ly conspicuous as before. *. . 

Your lordship will now /;ermit me 
to cal your attention to tre conduct 
of that distinguished offidT, Major- 
General Oswald, who has hid the tem- 
porary command of the 5th division in 
Lieutenant-General Sir James Leith’s 
absence, during the whole of the cam- 
paign, and who resigned the command 
of the division on Sir James Leith’s ar- 
rival on the 30th ultimo. 

Having carried on with indefatiga- 
ble attention ali the bborious duties of 
the left attack; no person was more 
able to give Sir James Leith the best 
information and assistance. This Sir 
JimeaLeitbL acknowledges he did with 
a liberality and zeal for the service in 
the highest degree praiseworthy, and 
he continued his valuable aw’viees to 
the last, by acting as a volunteer, and 
accompanying LieutenantrGeni^al Sir 
James Leith to £he trenches on the oc- 
casion of the assault. 1 have infinite 
satisfaction in assuring your lordship 
of say^ptifact approbation of Major- 
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General Oswald’s conduct^ ever since MUford^ ^ Porto Ri» 

|he 5th division formed a part of the July ts 

« left column of the army. Sir,^l have the honour to acquaint 

1 beg to jMSure your lordshipi that you» that on the 28th ultimo 1 Ic^t 
Col. Delaney 9 Deputy- Quarter- Mas- Melada» and on the 80th assembled the . 

' ter.Gen. and Lieut.- Colonel Bouvene> Elizabeth and Eagle off Promontorio. 
Assistant Adjutant General, attached On the Ist instant, the squadron en-^ 
to the left column, have continued to tered the Quarnier Channelyisfifl^tnr 
retidlrrRFi^ihe njost valuable assistance ; the 2d, in the evening, anchored about 
and that the ^lal of Captain Calvert, four miles from Fiume, which was de« 
of the 29th regiment, my first aid de- fended by h)ur batteries, mounting hf- 
’ camp, as well as that of the rest of the teen heavy guns. On the 8d, in the 
officers of my personal staff, entitle! moniing, the ships named in the mar* 
them all to/lny warmest and perfect gin* weighed, with a light breeze from 
approbation. the south-west, with the intention of 

Vour lordship has, with an attention attacking the sea line of batteries, (for 
extremely grateful to me, permitted which the arrangement had been pre- 
me to name an officer to be the bearer viously made and communicated), lea* 
of your lordship’s dispatches home ; vitig a detachment of boats and marines 
and I beg to recommend for that com- with the Haughty, to; storm the bat- 
mission Major Hare, of the 12th foot, tery at the Mole head, as soon as the 
a gallant soldier of fortune, who has, guns were silenced ; but the wind, very 
on many former occasions, served on light, shifting to the S. E- with current 
my -^taff, and is now attached to it as from the nver, broke the ships off, and 
assiatani^adjutant-general the Eagle could only fetch the second 

i^have the honour, &c. battery, opposite to which she anchor- 

^ (Signed) T. Graham, ed. enemy could not staud ite 

well-directed fire of that ship. This 
P. S.— *No return of artillery and being communicated by telegraph, I 
•tores has yet been sent in, and 1 fear made the signal to storm, when Capt- 
the returns of the severe losses of the Rowley, leading in his gig the first 
troops may not be quite correct. detachment of marines, took possession 

I have omitted to mention the gal- of the fort, and hoisted the king’s co- 
lant conduct of Lieut. Gethin, lith lours, whilst Captain Hoste, with the 
regiment, acting engineer, who con- marines of the Milford, took and spi* 
ducted a Portuguese column to the ked the guns of the first battery, which 
attack, and took the ehbmy’s colours, was under the fire of the Milford and 
(Signed) T. G. Bacchante, and early evacuated. Cap- 

tain Rowley, leaving a party of seamen 
Admiralty Office^ Oct. 12. to turn the gqns of the second battery 
The letters, of which the following against the others, without losing time, 
are copies and extracts, have been boldly dashed on through the town, 
transmitted "to John Wilson Croker, although annoyed by the enemy 'emus* 
Esq. by Vice Admiral Sir Edward ketry ftom the windows of the houses, 
Pellew, commander in chief of his ma- and a field-piece placed an the centre 
jesty’s ships and vessels in the Medi- of the great street ; but the, osnrihes, 
terranean headed by ycuicnanU Lbyd and Ne- 

^ Jlilford, Eliaabttb, Bagl?» Bacsbaq^and Hjuish9< 
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pean» and tWMmen of the boats, pro- iron guns (part only mounted ren^ 
seeded with such firmness, that the dercd totally useless ; eight brass ISt 
enemy retreated before them, drawing pounders, and one ^ field pieces taken 
the field- piece until they came to the away | ^00 stand of small^rms ; 200 
. square, where they made a stand, ta- barrels of powder ; rations of breads 
king post in a large house. At this for 70,000 men, and two magazinest 
the boats, with their carronades, with stores, &c. burnt. 
‘^urSS^f^Japtain Markland, opened a- Thos. Fuas. FRfiMANXLB. 

gainst the gable end of it with such . 

effect, that the enemy gave way at all Extract of a letter fromvJeut, General 
points, and I was gratified at seeing Sir Thomas Graham^ to the Mar** 

them forsake the town in every direc- quis of Wellington^ dated Ernani^* 

tipn. Captain Hoste, with his divi- * Sept. 9, 1813. 
sion, followed close to Captain Row- 1 have the satisfaction^o report to 
ley, and on their junction, the two your lordship, that the castle of San 
batteries, with the field-piece, ‘stores, Sebastian has surrendered ; and I have 
and shipping, were taken possession the honour to transmit the capilula- 
of, the governor, and every officer and tion, which, under all the circumstan- 
man of the garrison having run away, ces of the case, I trust your lordship 
Considering the number of troops in will think 1 did right to grant to a 
the town, above 350, besides natives, garrison which certainly made a very 
our loss has been trifling ; one marine gallant defence, 
of the Eagle, killed ; Lieut. Lloyd, Ever since the assault of the Slsfe 
and five seamen and marines, wounded, ultimo, the vertical fire of the mor^* ts. 
Nothing could exceed the spirit and &c. of the right attack, was ^casion- 
disposition manifested by every cap- ally kept up against the cas^e, occa- 
tain, officer, seaman, and marine, in sioning a very severe loss to tb# enemy ; 
the squadron. and yesterday morning a battery of 

Although the town was stormed in seventeen 24-pounders in the horn- 
every part, by the prudent manage- work, and another of three 18-pound- 
ment of Captains Rowley and Hoste, ers, still more on the left, having been 
not an individual has been plundered, completed by the extraordinary exer« 
nor has any thing been taken away ex- tions of the artillery and engineers, 
nept what was afloat, and in the go- aided by the indefatigable zeal of all 
vernment stores. the troops ; the whole of the ordnance, 

1 herewith send a return of the pro- amounting to 54 pieces, including two 

K and vessels captured, and have 24- pounders, itnd one howitzer on the 
onour to be, 6cc. See. island,. opened at ten a. m. against the 

Thos. Fras. Fremantle, castle, and with stich effect, that b^- 

Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Pellew, fore ofie P m. a flag of truce was hoist- 
, 3art, flee. flee. flee. , ed at the Mirador battery by the ene- 

my ; and after some discussioni .UiOk 
A list of vessebf ftores^ Sfc. taken and terms of the surrender were agraed'^n. 
Astroaed^at on the Sd ^ Thus giving your lordship another 

: i great mult of the campaign, in the 

Ninety vessels;, more than. half of acquisition to the allied armies of this 
Ae smaller (dasi were vetoed to tlie interesting point on the coast,; and near 
proprietors, IS sent tq l^^sa, laden the frontier. 

with oil, grain, powder, andNuierchan- Captain Stewart, of the Royals,. 
ikze I the rest were destroy^ii^ 59 aide-de-camp to Major-General Hay^ 
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I^V jmWert 

ttrffortiitt^clf aw jetty^i' i&'ooi^ ini 


^ th^ feSlra iinto th^' last tetum. 
\ 1 (mitt^in ttiy bit repe^^'to m^- 

}^0n ihy obKgatbns W th« great leal 
of Captaitt Smith* of the royal na^, 
aAo undeKook and estecot^' the dim- 
. eiiit task of» gdttf tfg guns dp the steep 
fcarp oitne tsljtid into a battery which 
, vras manned b'4 seameri under his com- 
immdh and whi^ra was of much service. 
C^afn Bloye* of the Lyra, has beer^ 
Horn the beginning constantly and most 
oatively employed on shore, and I feel 
greatly indebted to his services. 

Besides the officers of artillery form- 
erly mentioned, who have continued 
to serve With equal distinction, I should 
not omit the names of Captaihs Mor- 
rison, PoHver, and Parker, who haVe 
been constantly in the breaching bat- 
terieti and in the command of compa- 
nies I beg leave to repeat my former 
recdHfmen&iion of Captain Cameponi' 
of the 9fch foot, who volunteered to 
command^the attack of the island, and 
who eondfieled himself so ably on that 
occasion, and during ail the time he 
commanded^there* 

Oonvefition proposed for the capi- 
tubtkih o^f the Port of La* Motte of 
Ssm Sebastiafi'j'by the Adjutant 'Com* 
mandaht Chevllier;de SOngemi, chief 
of the stdff^ tO' the trocms stationed in 
the chairged with^rall powers by 
Oenmat Key, commanding the said^ 
troo|ftl|^ oil one side $;*and by Co- 
lof^DerLaocey, deputy'quarterraas- 


swet: Agr^. " 

A rt ft They shall be ebbarketf ijf 
his Britannic majesty’s shfpt^nd con- 
veyed to England dmfct, 
ing obliged to'goforthwbylahd th 
to the pbrt“ of Pa 6 dageS 4 *-<^^i^C 
Agreed. • v ^ 

Art. 3., The general W 

perior officers, artdthe officeWof 
ments and of the s(iff; 'a 8'^8 astW 
medical officet^i shall preserve theP^'' 
swords and their prK*ate baggage, ai^ 
the non-commissioned officers and sol- ‘ 
diers shall preserve tHeir knapshdkff.^-" 
Anftwer : Agreed. 

Artr4». The Wortteh, the childiiiti’^^; 
and die old men, not being ttiUttaryJ*^ 
shall be sent back to France^* alt Well ' 
as the othtT non-combatarifcs, p^*^^ ' 
vingthtfir private baggage.— Anisii^f: ' 
Granted for the and cSild)^. '' 
The oldbien and non-combatiiits'mblf^j 
be examined. .4 

Art. 5. The Commisiaire’ dfc 
c^e, Bisrbfer de Gufllyi having wH&^ 
him the wife and the two dStughtera pf 
his brother, who died nt Pmiip)bii^ 
requests Sir Thomas 6 riiham to 
thdrise his return lo'PrUtoej'yriti^t^i?^^^ 
three aboVc-naftHfd ladled, sS'hiSlsthw^ ^ 
chief support. He is not a rtiHilry 
man,— Answer This article ihiB bS 
submitted to the Marquis of 'Wellji%» 
ton by Sir Thortias Giu^iam. ' ^ 
Art. ft The iitk^Lni woiindcdlliilS'f 
be treated accordirtg to their rikkj and • ^ 


tersgeneral, Lieut.-Chlonel I)ickson^ taken c^e of ar Engliih offiArs and 
commanffihg the artiibey, and Lieut.- soidierS-ii^AtisWer^j AgteeS*' ' ' ' ^ 
Coieiml full Art. 7. TheFlrCnchtrOoprshiffiSte 

* ^ out to-mdrrow morning, by the gate \ 

of §i!!rt^6f^, With ail the 
war, with arms and baggag^i anlr 
drums testing, to the outside, 
they - wffl" lay down their rnitis'it 
^ _ offi^ of all jdnka pteserVffig''thefr 

ing*thp'garriBon of Fort L« Mbfte ‘ swords, lhcir»varit8,‘horfcs#iin4'bagi f 
y^^.yuviinxiu ‘ o’'-'"' ' ■ ‘I 

Wr ^ . V -* \ ’ jT . * * ’* ‘ j*' ■■>»«< • ' ■■ t a 


S owers byii^.^Geih!rid Sih Tlio^^^ 

The* ahovgfcn ^yk^ having' exehan- 
ged tllefr fair''pWlrs> agreed as fob 

Aftif' The ^Flench troops form 
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gage, and the*’K>ldier9 their knapsacks, 
as mentioned in the third article. — 
Answers Agreed. 

Art. 8. A detachment of the allied 
army, consisting of one hundred men, 
shall occupy in the evening the gate of 
the Mirador, a like detachment shall 
SScupj jh e gate of the governor's bat- 
tery. Tiiese two ports shall he for 
that purpose evacuated by the French 
troops as soon as the present capitula- 
tion shall be accepted and ratified by 
the commanding generals.— Answer ! 
Agreed, 

Art. 9. The plans and all the pa- 
pers regarding the fort’fications shall 
be given over to an English officer, 
and officers shall be named equally on 
each side, to regulate all that concerns 
the artillery, engineer, and commissa- 
riat department. — Answer : Agreed. 

Art. 10. The general commanding 
the French tro<»ps shall be authonsed 
to send to his Excellenyr Marshal 
Soult^ an officer of the staff, who shall 
sign his parole of honour, for his ex- 
change with a British officer^ of his 
rank. This officer shall be the bearer 
of a copy of the present capitulation. 
—Answer : Submitted for the decision 
of Lord Wellington. The officer to 
be sent to Marshal Souk shall be cho- 
sen by the commanding officer of the 
French troops. 

Art. 11. If any difficulties or mis- 
understandings shall arise in the exe- 
cution of the articles of this capitula- 
tion, they shall be always decided in 
favour of the French garrison. — An- 
swer : Agreed. 

Made and concluded this 8th day 
of September, 1813. 

(Signed) Adjutant- Commandant 
Chevalier Songkon. 

(Signed) W. ue Lancky, Col. 

(Signed) A Uick^ON, Lieut.- 
Col. conupaudiug .the Artil, 
(Signed) H. BovwRifi, 
Lieut.*CoiiK 


Approved, (Signed) Le General 
Governfur Rey. 

(Signed) T. Gxiaham, 

Lieut. -Gen* 

A];^roved on the part or the royal 
navy. 

Geo. Collier, commanding the 
squadron of his majesty's ships 
off St Sebastian* — — ^ — 

V 

Return of the French f^arrison madt 
prisoners of tvar capituLition in 
the Castle of St Seb^stian^ on tbi 
Stk oj September, 

Eighty officers, 1 756serjeant8, drum* 
mers, and rand rank and tile— Grand 
total, 183(i. 

N B. ‘^3 officers, and men, out 
of the above number, are sick and 
wounded in the hospital. 

Doiioning Street^ SepU 7. 
A dispatch, of winch the following 
is an extract, has been received byJriarJ 
Bathurst, one of his majesty's princi. 
pal secretaries of state, from Lieut.* 
Gen. Sir George Prevost, Bart. 

Kingston, Upper Canada^ 
July 3, 1813. 

I have the honour to transmit to 
your lordship copies of letters from 
Colonel Vincent and Lieutenant- Colo 
nel Bisshopp, and of the papers ac* 
compaiiying them, containing the high* 
ly gratifying intelligence of the cap* 
ture on the 24th ult. of a body of the 
enemy's forces, consisting of two field 
officers, 21 other officers of different 
ranks, 27 non-commissioned officers, 
and 462 privates, together with ^ stand 
of colours, and two field-pieces Tb< 
details of this gallant affair, v^iick re- 
flects so much credit on our Indian al* 
lies, as well as upon Xueutenant Fitz- 
gibbon, for the promptitude and deci- 
sion with which he availed hiipself oi 
the impression ttheir attack had made 
upon the enemy^ will* 1 haye lie doubt] 





be read by ydur lordship with great 
« satisfaction Since the surprise of the 
• enemy s camp at Stoney Creek, on the 
6th ult. their subsequent retreat 
irom the Forty Mile Creek, in which 
almost the whole of their camp equi- 
page, together with a quantity of stores 
and provisions, fell into our hands, Ma- 
jor 'Geii'trtJ^earborn has withdrawn 
the troops trim Fort Erie, and has 
concentrated liis forces at Fort George. 
Colonel Vince/it has in consequence 
made a forwrd movement from the 
head of thifHake, in order to support 
the light infantry and Indian warriors, 
who are employed in oircuniscribiiig 
the enemy, so as to compel them to 
make use of their own resources for 
the maintenance of their army. Ma- 
jor-General de Rottenburgh has assu- 
med the command of the centre divi- 
sion of the army of Upper Canada. 
After the squadron under Commodore 
Sw* James Yeo had shewn itself off the 
F-orly Mile Creek, which principally 
determined the enemy to retreat from 
that position, it was very successfully 
employed in interrupting and cutting 
off their supplies going from the Ge- 
nesee river, and their other settlements 
upon the southern shore of the lake ; 
five small vessels, with provisions, clo- 
thing, and other articles, were taken, 
and several loaded boats were captured, 
and some destroyed. 

[Transmitted by Colonel St Vincent.] 
Beaver Dam^ June ISIS. 

Sir, — 1 have the' honour to inform 
you, that the troops you have done 
me the honour to place under my com- 
mand, have succeeded this day in ta- 
kiffg prisoners a detachment of the 
United States army, under the com- 
mand of Lieut.^Col. Boerstler. In this 
affair the Indian warriors, under the 
command of Captain Kerr, were the 
onl^ force actually en^ged : to them 
great merit is due, and to them I feel 
particularly obliged for their gallant 


conduct on this occasion. On the ap- 
pearance of the detachmetit of the 
49th regiment, under Lieut. Fifzgifc 
bon, and the light company of the ^th 
or King 8 regiment, the two flirak 
companies of the 104th, under Major 
De Harcn, and the provincial cavalrv 
under Captain Hall, the whAie'^hrl 
rendered to his majesty’s fifrees. To 
the conduct of Lieutenant Fitzgibbon, 
through whose address the capitula- 
tion was entered into, may be attribu- 
ted the surrender of the American 
force. To Major De Haren, for his 
speedy movement to the point of at- 
tack, and execution .of the arrange- 
ments I had previously made with him, 
I am very much obliged. I have the 
honour to enclose the capitulation en- 
tered into between Colonel Boerstler 
and myfclf, and a return of prisoners 
taken, exclusive of wounded, not yet 
ascertained. 1 lost no time in forward- 
ing my staff adjutant, Lieut. Barnard, 
to communicate to you this intelli- 
gence. He has been particularly ac- 
tive ai^d useful to me upon allocca- 
siods, I take this opportunity of men- 
tioning him to you, and beg the favour 
of you to recommend him to his Ex- 
cellency Sir G. Prevost, as an active 
and promising young officer. 

1 have the honour to be, Sec, 
(Signed) Ckcii. BiisiSHOFP, 
Lieut.-Col, commanding the 
troops tn advance. 

Brigadier- General Vincent, &c. &c. 

Township of LotUk^ 
June 24, 

Sir,— At De Coris this morning, 
about seven o’clock, I received infer- ' 
mation that about 1000 of the enemy, 
with two guns, were advancing towards 
me from St Davids, I soon after 
heard a firing of cannon and musketry, 
and, in con^ciuence, rode in advance 
two miles jm the St Davjd’a road : I 
discoveiao by the firing, that the ene- 
my v^irflmoving for the road on the 
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mountain. 1 sent off Cornet M‘ Kenny 
Ip order out my detachment of the 
49th, consisting of a subaltern and 46 
ranll^and tile, and closed upon the ene- 
mjr to reconnoitre. I discovered him 
bn the mountain road, and took a po* 
eition on an eminence to the right of 
My arrived and pushed on in 
hia front tWiCut off his letreat, under 
a fire from his guns, which, however, 
did no execution After exanfining his 
positions, wrfs infoj med he exp^'cted 
r;?inforcemeiit5 ; I therefore decided 
li^n summoning him to surrender. 
.After the exchange of several propo- 
sitions, between Lieutenant-Colonel 
Boerstler and myself, in the name of 
Lieutenant* Colonfl De Haren, Lieu- 
tenant -Colonci Boerstler agreed tosur- 
render on the terms stated in the arti- 
cles of capitulation On my return to 
my men to -end on an officer to super- 
intend tht details of the surrender, you 
arrived. 

I have the honour to be, See, 

, (Signed) J. Fitzgibbon, 
LiVut ‘i9 hfjot. 
To Major De Haren, 5cc. &c. 

, June 22, 1813. 

r Particulars of the capitulation made 
, between Captain M^Dowtfll, on the 
part of . Lieutenant Colonel Boerstler, 
of the United States army, and Ma- 
jor De Haren, of his Britannic Ma- 
j^C|ty ’s' Canadian regiment, on the part 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Bisshopp, com- 
manding the advance of the British, 
'T^lpc^cting: the force under the com- 
ma Boerstler. 

,Tiiat Lieutenant-Col. Boerst- 
ler and tlie force under Ids command,' 
shfil) surrendoi* prisoners of war. 

2d. That the officers shall retain 
their arms, horaes^ anti baggage 
3d. That themon-comnvissioued of- 
ficer® smd abldiers^ shall their 

arms At the. head of tlie?i^itfdh co. 
become ’pmon'ersjNti&^ar. 
i4lh. Th^tthe militia and vblt^tcet^ 


with Lieutenant-Col. Eoerstleri shall 
be permitted to return to the United 
States on parole. 

(Signed) Akdw. M^Dqwell, 

• Captain, United States^ 
Light Artillery. 
Acceded to. 

(Signed) P. G. Boerstler. 

Lieut, -Colonel conama^dhig de- 
tachment United ^’ates army. 

P, V. DEmAHEN, 

Major, CanadianlRegiment* 

Return of American ^riB^ers tahcff^ 
near Fort GeorgCy June 24, 1813. 
Light dragoons — 1 cornet, 1 ser- 
jeant, 19 rank and file Light artille- 
ry— 1 captain, 1 lieutenaiit, 2 scr- 
jeants, 31 rank and file. 6th reg. in- 
fantry — 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 3 ser-^ 
jeants, 54 rank and file, lllli ditto— 

1 Ikutenant'Coloncl, 3 captains, H 
lieutenants, 1 surgeon, 15 Serjeants, 
301 rank and file. 20tli ditto — 1 rm- 
jor. 23d ditto — 1 captain, 4 serjeants, 

2 drummers, 57 rank and file. 

Total — 1 lieutrnant-colonel, 1 mji- 

jor, 6 capf^ain’^, 13 lieutenants, 1 cor- 
net, 1 surgeon, 25 serjeants, 2 drum- 
mers, 462 rank and file. 

Thirty militia released on parole^ 
not included in this return. 

Return of ordnance^ 8^c* tafeen. 

One 12-pounder, one 6-pounder» 
two cars, stand of colours of the 14 
United States’ ^regiment. 

(Signed) E* Baynes, Adj.-Gen. 
Th^ loss of the Cnemy is supposed 
to be about 10C\in killed and wound-r 
cd. 

From the London Gazette, Nov, IS*- 

Colonial DKPAimcpTS’jj , ^ 

'potv?ting-dref, . Npy,. / 
A dispitch/ of which, 
is an' cxtrjicf, waa'ibis, 
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Earl Batiiursty oiie of his Majesty^s 
* principal secretaries of state, from 
jLieutenant General Sir G. Prevost, 
Bart, confifhanding his Majesty’s fprces 
in North America : — 

Head- quarters f St David* 
Niagara Frontier^ Aug. 25. 

Major-Tjhidfjral Proctor having given 
way to the c\moLir of our Indian al- 
lies, to act oMiisively, moved forward 
on the 20th ujrt. with about S50 of the 
41st regime^, and between 3 and 4000 
Indians, ad& on the 2d inst. attempted 
to carry, by assault, the block-houses 
and works at Sandusky, where the 
enemy had concentrated a considerable 
force. The Indians, however, previ- 
onsly to the assault, withdrew them- 
selves from out of the reach of the 
enemy’s fire. 

* The handful of his Majesty’s troops 
employed on this occasion displayed 
tiff greatest bravery ; nearly the wliole 
of them having reached the fort, and 
made every effort to enter it ; but a 
galling and destructive fire being kept 
up by tl»e enemy, within the block- 
house, and from behind the picketing, 
which completely protected them, and 
which we had not the meaus to force, 
the major-general thought it most pru- 
dent not to continue longer so unavail- 
ing a contest : he accordingly drew off 
the assailants, and seturned to Sand- 
wich, with the loss of; 2^ killed, as 
many missing, and about 40 wounded. 
Amongst the former are brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Shortt, and Lieutenant 
J. G. Gordon, of the 4l8t regiment. 

I am happy to be able to acquaint 
your lordship, that it appears by fur- 
ther accounts received from Major- 
General Proctor to the 23d instant, 
that the enemy had been disappointed 
in an attempt to create distrust and 
disaffection amongst our Indian allies, 
hj a deputation of chiefs, sent by them 
purpose ; and that in a talk 
took placQ between $be depu- 


ties from the American Indians and 
the chiefs of our Indian warriors, 
contempt with which General Harti- 
son’s propoaabi w* re» received by the 
latter, and the determination expressed* 
by them of adhering to the cause of 
their great father in England, -ppeai^-. ' 
ed sensibly to affect. the dfpiities, and 
affords strong groir^ds to believe that 
the natidns whom they represented 
will not be induced to take up arms, 
against us, or their Indian brethren 
acting with us. 

On my arrival at this frontier, I 
found 2000 Brittsh soWiers, on an ex^ 
tended line, coopingup in.poit George 
an American force exceeding 40& 
men. Feeling desirous of ascertaimiig 
in person the extent of the enemy's 
works, and of viewing the means he 
possessed for defending the position he 
occupied, I ordered a general demorti* 
stration to be made on Fort George, 
to commence by the attack and sur- 
prise of all the American picquets 
thrown out iu its front. This service 
was executed to my entire satisfaction ; 
the picquets were driven in, a great 
part of them being taken, with -a very- 
trifling loss, and I found myself ‘chise 
to the fort,, and the, new entrenched 
camp which is formed on the right of 
that work, both of them crowded with 
men, bristled ^with cannon, and sup- 
ported by the fire from Fort Niagafi,' 
on the opposite side of the river j but 
no provocation could induce the Ame- 
rican army to leave their places 
shelter, and venture into the field. 

Having made a display of my force, 
in vain, a deliberate retreat ensued ^ 
without a casualty. Siuce I hitd thh 
honour of addressing your lordship oil 
the ist inst. every possible exeftioU 
has been made by Commodore Sir J, 
Yeo, but in vain, to bring the cnemy^if 
squadron ly A decisive action ; repeat-, 
edly has bif offered them battle, and ds 
repeatj^y have they declined it, which 
Uieyi^reat superiority in sailing, ta- 
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gether with light and Laffling winds 
prevailing on the lake at this season, 
haa enabled them hitherto elFectually 
to do He, however, waa fortunate 
• enortgh, on the night of the lOih inst. 
to get 80 close in with the enemy, as 
render an action inevitable, unless 
they cho^e to sacrifice two of their 
schooners in order to avoid it : to this 
sacrifice they submitted, and Sir James 
had the satisfaction, ftv r a few shots 
.bad been fired, to take possession of 
“ two very fine schooners, the one carry- 
ing one long thirty -two pounder and 
twn long and the other one long 

thirty- two pounder, *and one long 
twelve, with a complement of 43 men 
each Having proceeded to York for 
the purpobc of refitting his prizes, he 
sailed from thence with them in pur- 
suit of the enemy on the 13th inst. and 
having followed them down the lake 
on the 17th again saw them on the 
18th, but was unable to come up with 
them. On the night preceding that 
of the capture of the above vessels, 
two of the enemy^s largest schooners, 
carrying nine guns each, overact and 
sunk, in carrying sail to keep from our 
squadron, and excepting sixteen per- 
sons, all on board perished, in number 
about one hundred. Sir James Yeo 
been into Kingston with his squa- 
dron, to take in provisions and refit, 
and since sailing, has cruised off York 
and Niagara, but has not seen any 
thing farther of the enemy’s fleet. I 
^ understand that Commodore Chaun- 
,cey, with his squadron, after the loss 
of his schooner in the night of the 
JOth, returned to Sackett^s harbour ; 
from which place he sailed suddenly 
on the J^nd again returned to it 
on the IBth pursued by our fleet. I 
ivave not yet been able cor ectly to as- 
certain whether he has w left it* 


London Gazette Extraordinary ^ Mon- 
day^ October 19. ^ 

WaU DlPlRTMENT. 

Doosning’ street^ Oct 19* 
Captain the Earl of March arrived 
this morning with a dispatch from 
Field-Marshal the Marquis of Wel- 
lington, addressed to hurst, 

one of his Majesty’s pincipal secreta- 
ries of state, of whichShe following is 
copy 

Lez^a, Oct, 9. 

My Lord, — Having ^Vmed it ex- 
pedient to cross the Bidassoa with the 
left of the army, 1 have the pleasure 
to inform youi lordship that that ob- 
ject was effected on the 7th instant. 

Lieutenant-General Sir T. Graham 
directed the Ist and 5th divisions, and 
the 1st Portuguese brigade, under 
Brigadier-GeruTal Wilson, to cross 
that river in three columns below and 
in one above the site of tlu^ bri(]gc,'*on- 
der the command of Major-General 
Hay, the Hon Colonel Grenville, 
Major-Gen. the Hon. Edward Stop- 
ford, and ..Major-General Howard ; 
and Lieutenant-General Don Manual 
Freyre directed that part of the 4th 
Spanish army under his immediate 
command, to cross in three column® at 
fords, above those at which the allied 
British and Portuguese troops passed. 
The former were destined to carry the 
enemy’s entrenchments about aud 
above Andaye, while the latter should 
carry those on the Montagne-Verte 
and on the height of Mandak, by 
which they were to turn tue enemy’s 
left. 

The operations of both bodies of 
troops succeeded in every point U he 
British and Portuguese troops took 
seven pieces of cannon in the redoubts 
and batteries which they carwed, imd 
the Spanish troops one piece of caiman 
in those by them. * - . 

I had particular .satUfactlon in ob- 
serving the $teadines%.anfii^aUantry ,iOf 
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all the troops. The 9th British regi- 
ment were very strongly opposed, 
charged with bayonets more than once, 
and have differed ; but I am happy^ to 
add, that in ot!ier parts of these corps 
our loss has not been severe. 

The Spanish troops under Lieut. - 
General Don Manuel Freyre behaved 
admirahly?^ji turned and carried the 
enemy’s eritre\chment8 in the hill with 
great dexteritV and gallantry ; and I 
am much iiul^teil to the lieutenanfc- 

f encrsl, ar.^ to l.ieutenant-Gencral 
ir Thom A Graham, and to the gene- 
ral and straff officers of both corps, for 
the f xrciition of the arrangements for 
this operation. 

Lieutt'niiit-Gencral Sir • Thomas 
Graham having thus established, with- 
in the French territory, the troops of 
the allied B'-itish and Portuguese ar- 
my, which had been so frequently dis- 
tinguished under h''-' command, resign- 
ed the command to Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Sir John Hope, who had arrived 
from Ireland the preceding day. 

\^'hile this \fas going on upon the 
left, Major-General C. Baron Alten 
attacked, with the light division, the 
enemy’s entrenchments in the Puerto 
de Vera, 'suppcirted by the Spanish 
division under Brigadier-Gen, Longa; 
and the Mareschal del Campo Don Pe- 
dro Giron attacked the enemy’s en- 
trenchments and [ 4 )i.ts on the moun- 
tain called La Rhune, jmmediatcly on 
the right of the light division, with the 
army of reserve Andalusia. 

Colonel Colburne, of the 52d regi- 
,ment, who commanded Major-General 
Skerritt’s brigade, in the absence of 
the Major-General, on account of his 
tTealift^ attacked the enemy’s right in 
a camp which they had strongly en- 
trenched ; and the 52d regiment, un- 
der the command of Major Mein, 
diatged in a most gallant style, and 
carriedthe entrenchments with the bay- 
onet. The Ist and 8d ca^adores, and 
2d battalipn 9.5th regiment, as 


well aa the 52d, distinguished them- 
selves in this attack. , 

Major-General Kemp’s brigade at- 
tacked by the Puerto, where the op- 
position was not so severe ; and Ma- * 
jor-General Charles Ahen has report- 
ed his sense of the judgment displayed 
both by the major-general ^nd by Co- 
lonel Colborne in these attacks ; and 
I am particularly indebted to Major- 
General Charles Alten for the man- 
ner in which he executed this service : 
the light division took 22 officers and 
400 men prisoners, and three pieces of 
cannon. ^ 

These troops carried every thing 
before them in the most gallant style, 
till they arrived at the foot of the rock 
on which the hermitage stands, and 
they n\ade repeated attempts to take 
even that po'^t by storm ; but it was 
impossible to get up, and the enemy 
remained during the night in possession 
of the hermitage, and on a rock on 
the same range of mountain with 
Spanish troops. Some time elapsed 
yesteftlay morning before the fog 
cleared away sufficiently to enable me 
to reconnoitre the mountain, which I 
found to be least inaccessible by its 
right, and that the attack of it might 
be connected with advantage with the 
attack of the enemy’s works in front 
of the camp of Sarre. I accordingly 
ordered the army of reserve to concen- 
trate to their right; and, as soon as 
the concentration commenced, Mares- 
cal del Campo Don Pedro Giion 
dered the battalion de las Ordenes to . 
attack the enemy’s post on the rook 
on the right of the position occupied 
by his troops, wliich was instantly 
carried in the most gallant style. Thow 
troops followed up their success, and 
carried an entrenchment on a hill wWch 
protected the right of the camp of 
Sarre, andAe enctny immediately eva- 
cuated their works to defend the 
appr^lies to the camp, which were 
taksB possession of by detachments 
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from the Tth division, sent by Lieiit.- 
* General tW Earlof Dalbousie, through 
the Puerto de Ewhalar, for this pur- 
poae. 

** Don P. Giron then established a 
battalion pn the enemy’s left, on the 
Herrtiitagc It was too late to pro- 
ceed farther last night, and the enemy 
■wdthdrew^from their post at the her- 
mitage, and from the catnp of Sarre 
during the night- 

It gives me singular satisfaction to 
report the good conduct of the officers 
and troops of the army of reset ve of 
Andalusia, as well in tlie operations of 
the 7lh rs inthoaeof yesterday. 

The attack made by the battalion of 
Laa Ordenes, under the command of 
Colonel Hoare yesterday, was made in 
as good order, and with as much spirit, 
aa any that I have seen made by any 
troops ; and I was much satisfied with 
the spirit and discipline of the whole 
of this corps. 

I cannot applaud too highly the 
execution of the arrangements for 
these attacks by the Maresc^al del 
Campo Don Pedro Giron, and the 
j^neral and staff officers under his 
directions. I omitted to report to 
your lordship in my dispatch of the 
4th instant, that upon my way to 
Rbnce^alles, on the 1st instant, I di- 
rected Brigadier- General Campbell to 
endiEavour to carry off the cnemy^s 
picquetsin his front, which he attacked 
on that night, and completely succeed- 
ed, with the Portuguese troops under 
his command, in carrying the whole of 
onc j^icquet, consisting of 70 men ; a 
fortified post on the mountain of AroIIa 
was likewise stormed, and the whole 
garrison put to the sword. 

Since I addressed your lordship last, 
I have received dispatches from Lieut.- 
General Clinton, in Catalonia, to, the 
3d instant. The gfeneral^as still at 
Tarragona, and the enetny^^e in their 
old position on the Lobre^tiv 
Lieut. -General Lord 


tinck had embarkied for Sicily on the 
22d of September, • 

I send this dispatch by my aide-de- 
camp, Captain the Earh of Marche 
whom I beg to recommend to your 
lordship's protection. 

I have, &c. 

( Signed) WuLUNGTONf 

London Gazettet November 9. 

Lord Arthur Hill li^ arrived with 
dispatches from Ficlcft^arshal the 
Marquis of Wellington to Earl Ba- 
thurst, dated Vera, Nov. 1st, of which 
the following are extracts - 

I 

Veray November L 181S. 

Nothing of importance has occurred 
in the since I addressed your lord- 
ship last. 

The enemy's garrison of Pamplona 
made proposals to Don Carlos 13'- 
Espana to surrender the place on the 
26th of October, on condition, first, 
that they should be avowed to march 
to France with six pieces of cannon} 
secondly, that they should be allowed 
to march to France under an engage- 
ment not to serve against the allies for^ 
a year and a day. Both these condi-* 
tions were rejected by Don Carlo# 
D'Esp ana, and they were told that he 
had oniers not to give them a capitu- 
lation on any terms excepting that 
they should be prisoners of war ; to 
which tliey declared they would never 
submit. 

Vera, November 1, 1813- 

Since I wrote to your lordship this 
morning, I have received a le|ter> tif 
which I enclose a copy from Maripichal 
del Campo Don Carlos D’Ejfpan#^ in 
wliicK he announces th^ aurrendef .jJf; 
capitulation of the fortress qf 
na, th^ garrison being, prisoner#, <^of; 
war, upon i^hich eventi t begilcavq^t * 
congratulate your tv ' >>> 
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I c^not apphtod the Our troops ocQupy one of the 

•4ao>nduct of Don Cartbs D’E«pana, and of the citadel^ and those of France 

• that of the troops uhder his command^ places 

diiHnig the’ period tlitit he has cc^- May God guard the precious , life 
manded the blockade, that is since the of your excellency, 
beginning of Augfust. Dated from the capip in front of 

In every sortie which the enemy ^ Pamplona, 31 st Oct. 1813. 

• have^made, they have been repulsed (Signed) Cakloj £ 3 pan 4 , 
'^witlTloss the general, and the His Excellency Field* Marshal the 

officers and tr(!ops, have, on every oc- Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

. casion, cbnducjed themselves well. 

Don Carlos I/Espana was severely^ 

ttOunded on A'lie 10th of September, November 25^ 1813*, 

as reported 4’n my dispatch of the 19th The Marc^uis of Worcester has W- 
of that month ; but having reported rived here with a which 

that he was able to continue to per- the following is a co]^, addressed tp 
form his duty, I considered it but jus- the Earl of Bathurst oy the MarqpU 
tice to allow him to continue in a com- of Wellington, dated > 

maud of which he had to that moment 

performed the duties in so satisfactory St Pe, November 13, 1813. 

a manner ; and I am happy that it has My Lord, —The enemy have, since 
fallen to his lot to be the instrument the beginning of August, occiipi^:^, 
of restoring to the Spanish monarchy position with their right upon the s^a,. 
so ffhportant a fortress as Pamplona. in front of St Jean Lux, and on the 
Not having yet received the details left of the Nivelle, their centre on. 
of the terms of capitulation, 1 must La Petite La Rhuncinthe Satte, and 
delay to forward them till the next oc- on the heights behind the village, and 
easion* their left, consisting of two divisions 

(TAANSLATroN* ) of infantry, under the Corate D^Erloh, 

on the right of that river, on a strong, 
M(JSt Excellent Sir,— Glory be to height in the rear of Anhoue, and jHi 
God, and honour to the triumphs of the mountain of Mondarin, %rhick 
youi^ excelleh«iy in this ever-memorabk protected the approach to that village ; - 
campaign. they had one division uiider Geneltl 

I have the honour jyid the great sa- Foy, St Jean dc fted de Port, which. , 
tiafactioh of congratulatipg your ex- was joined by one of the army of Ar- 
cellency on the surrender of the im- ragon, under General Paris, at the 
portant fortress of Pamplona, the ca- time the left Of the allied army cross<v; . 
pitulation of which having been signed ed the Bidassoa, on the 7th ofQcr , > 
by the superior officers entrusted with tober j General Foyk division join^ 
my powers, and by those delegated by those On the heights behind Abhoue^ v 
the ffenCrk! commanding the place, 1 when Lieutenant-General Sir Rowfa^i. , 
haveT by^Virtue of the authority which Hill moved into the valley of Pastan,, 
you conferred upon me, just ratified. The enemy, not satisfied with, the 
The garrisan rdmains prisoners of war, natural strength of this position* had " 
as ytihriixedleribyhad determined from the xvhble of it fortified,) and ^ 
thr^^nirig that they should, and right, in partkiilaf, hM beeii n^ade BP . / 
wilf'-matbh ’Obt to-morrow jat two in strong, that t did not dj:^^ it . 
the tftetnbott* ^n order'to be ^ohdubt- dient to ^uack u in front, . , ; , / 

cd to the pail bf Pas^gteil. having’ surrriidered on 
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the SI St of October, and the right of 
the army having been disengaged from 
covering the blockade of that place, I 
nioved Lieutenant-General Sir Row- 
land Hill, on the 6th and 7th, into 
the valley of Bastan, as soon as the 
state of the roads, after the recent 
rains, would permit, intending to at- 
tack the enemy on the 8fh instant ; 
but the rain which fell ont the 7th in- 
stant having again rendered the roads 
impracticable, I was obliged to defer 
the attack till the 10th, when we com- 
pletely succeeded in carrying all the 
positp?r7^'jn the enemy’s left and cen- 
tre, in separat/hg thelonner from the 
latter, and by these means turning the 
enemy’s strong position^ occupied by 
their right on the lower Nivelle, which 
they were obliged to evacuate during 
the night, having taken 51 pieces of 
cannon, and HOO prisoners. 

The object of the attack being to 
force the enemy’s centre, and to esta- 
blish our army in rear of the right, 
the attack was made in columns of 
divisions, each led by the gctteral offi- 
cer commanding it, and each forming 
its own reserve. Lieutenant-General 
Sir Rowland Hill directed the move- 
ment of the right, consisting of the 
2d division, undi*r Lieutenant-General 
the Hon. Sir William Stewart ; the 
6th division, under Lieut.-Gcneral Sir 
H. Clinton ; a Portuguese division, 
under Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Hamilton ; and a Spanish division un- 
der General Morillo, and Col. Grant’s 
brigade of cavalry, and a brigade of 
Portuguese artillery, under Lieut.-Co- 
tonel Tuiloh, and three mountain guns, 
under Lieutenant Robe, which atta.ck- 
ed the positions of the enemy behind 
Anhoue. 

Marshal Sir William Beresford di- 
rected the movements of the right of 
the centre, consisting of the 3d divi- 
^on under Major- General the Hon. 
'Charles Colville *, the seveiuh division, 
undet Marischal del Cor ; 


and the fourth division, under Lieut.- 
Gcn. the Hon. Sir Lowry Cole. The 
latter attacked the redoubts in front of'' 
Sarre, that village and the heights be- 
hind it, supported on their left by the 
army of reserve of y^ndalusia, under 
the command of theMarischalde Cam- 
po Don Pedro Giron, which attacked • 
the enemy’s positioni their righr 
*of Sarre, on the slocks of La Petite 
La Rhune, and thtp heights beyond, 
r the village, on the of the 4th di- 
vision, Major Generate Chairles Baron 
Alten attacked with the l^'ght division, 
the enemy’'! ‘positions on La Petite 
La Rhune, and having carried them, 
co-operated with the rigut of the cen- 
tre on 'the attack of the heights be- 
hind Sarre. 

General Alten's brigade of cavalry, 
under the direction of Lieut. General 
Sir Stapleton Cotton, followed the 
movements of the centre, and there 
were three brigades of British arfTiilery 
with this part of the army, and three 
mountain guns with Geneial Giron, 
and three with Major-General Charles 
Alten. 

Lieut. -General Don Manuel Freyre, 
moved, in two columns, from the 
heights of Mandalc towards Ascain, 
in order to take advantage of any 
movements the enemy rhight make 
from the right of his position towards 
his centre ; and Lieut. -General Sir 
John Hope, with the left of the army, 
drove in the enemy’s outposts in front 
of their entrench men ts on the Lower 
Nivelle, carrying the redoubt above 
Orogne, and established himself on the 
heights immediately opposite Sibour^ 
in readiness to take advantage of any 
movement made by the eneqly’s fight. 

The attack began at day-light, and 
Lieut. -General the Hon, Sir Lowpy 
Cole having obliged the enemy to^va- 
cuate the redoubt on their bright, 
the front of Sarre, by ‘ a c^iUfhonade, 
and that in front of the left of the vil- 
lage having been evactiat^i^ 
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#n the appJ'oach of the 7th division, 
Minder General Le Cor, to attack it, 
* Lieuc.-Genend >Sir Lowry Cole at- 
tHckt?d and.•lJO‘^sc8acd himself of the 
villu^, which wa» turned, on its left, 
by the 3d division, undt*r Major-Ge- 
neral the llovj. Charles Colville, and 
. on its right by the reserve of Anda- 
Jusi^'^deJxi^Jon Pedro Giron, and 
Major-G^aeraf. Chailes Baron Alien 
^ .carried the posAions on La Petite La 
Rhiiue. , J , 

, The vi})ole:?ihen co-operated in the 
attack ol tic enemy main position 
behind the village. The 3d and 7th 
divisions immediately cairied the re- 
doubts on the Kdt of the enemy’s cen- 
tre, and the light division those on the 
right, while the 1-th division, with the 
retserve of Andalusia on the left, at- 
tacked their positions in their centre. 
hy triese attacks, the enemy were obli- 
ge j to abandon their -'troug positions, 
wiffth they had fortified with much 
care and labour ; and they left in the 
principal redoubt on the height, the 
ist baualu)ii 8lSth regiment, which 
imni^diately surrendered. 

Willie these operations were going 
on in the ct iitre, 1 had the pleasure of 
seeing the 6th division, under Lieut. - 
General Sir Henry Clinton, after ha 
\ing crossed the iNivelle, and having 
driven in the enemy’s picquets on both 
banks, »nd having covered the passage 
of the Poitiiguesedivision, under Lieu- 
,teiiaiit-Gjneral Sir John l^Jamiltoii, on 
its rigOi, make a most handsome at- 
tacK upon the rignt' of the enemy’s 
.posit ion behind Anhoue, amd on the 
right of the Nivelle, and can y all tlie 
catrenclimeiiU, and the redoubt on 
thafflaiik. Lieut -General Sir John 
, Hamilton, supported with' the Portu- 
*gue8c division, the 6th division on its 
righti and both co-operated in the at- 
rtagk^of the second redoubt, which was 
carried 

Pringle’s brigade.of 
Sfch»*secaad uwder Lkuteuant- 


General the Hon, 8ir William 
art, drove in, the enemy’s picquets 
the Nivelle, and in frouut of Auho^e^; 
and then Major-General Byng’^, bri- 
gade of the second divison carried the 
entrenchments and a redoubt further 
on the enemy’s left, in which attack 
the Major-General and these troops 
distinguished themselves. Major-Ge- 
neral Morillo covered the advance of 
the whole to the heights behind An- 
houe, by attacking the enemy’s posts 
on the slopes of Mondarin, and follow- 
ing them towards Itzatce, The troqps 
on the heights behind Anhm|e were 
by these operations, uffiKlf la^dlrec- 
tion of Lieutenant-Gfiieral Sir Roi^- 
land Hill, forced to retire towards the 
bridge of Cambo, on the Nive, with 
the exception of the division in Mon- 
ddrin, which by the march of a part 
of the 2d division, under Lieutepaat- 
General the Hon, Sir William Stew- 
art, was pushed into the mountains to- 
wards Baygory. 

As soon as the heights were cm> 
ried on*both banks of the Nivelle^, I 
directed the 3d .and 7th divisions, be- 
ing the right of our centre, to move 
by the left of that river upon St 
and the 6th division by the right of 
that river, on* the same place, .whife 
the 4>th ^nd light divisions, and Gene- 
ral Giron’s reserve, held the heights 
above Ascain, and covered this move- 
ment on that side, and Lieut. -General 
Sir Rowland Hill covered it on tjbie 
other. A part of the enemy’a ttopps 
had retired from their centre* and had 
crossed the Nivelle at St P.. ; and 44 
soon as the 6th division approached, 
the 3d division, under Major-General 
the Hon, Charles Colville, and the 7tli 
division, under Gen. Le Cor, crossed 
that river and attacked, and imptedt* 
ately gained possession of the heights 
beyond it. 

We were ,th]U$ established IP ,tfee 
rear- of the enemy’s, ngkt^^ but io 
much of ll^e day waa now sp«pit, that 
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tt was impoWblc to make any farther 
iDOV^m^ht ; and I was obliged to defer 
4 mr further operations till the follow^ 
5|ijr morning. 

. The enemy evacuated Ascain in the 
aftcr^noQ]^ of which village Lieutenant- 
General Don Manuel Freyre took pos- 
■esttion ; and quitted all their works 
and positions in front of St Jean dc 
Luz during the night, an<l retired upon 
Bidart, destroying all the bridges 
the Lower Nivelle- Lieutenant-Ge-^ 
neral the Honourably Sir John Hope 
followed them with the left of the 
armYc^?.s..soon as he could cross the 
river ; ai^Vrarshal 'Sir William Be- 
resford moved the centre of the army 
as far as the state of the roads, after a 
violent fall of rain, would allow ; and 
the enemy retired again on the night 
of the 11th, into an entrenched camp 
in front of Bayonne. 

Irt the course of the operations of 
which I have given your lordship an 
outline, in which wc have driven the 
enemy from positions which they had 
been fortifying with great labour and 
care for three months, in which we 
have taken fifty-one pieces of cannon, 
six tumbrils of ammunition, and four- 
teen hundred prisoners, I have great 
satisfaction in report in Jj the good con- 
duct of all the ofiiet'rs an^ troops. 
Ti^e report itself will shew how much 
rwson I had to be satisfied with the 
cqnduct pf Marshal Sir William Be- 
reiford, and of Lieutenant-General 
3!Jir Rowland Hill, whg directed the 
att^ihk of the centre and right of the 
tpUkiy ; and with that of Lieut. Gene- 
ts the Hon, Sir G. L. Cole, tlie 
Hpp, .Sir William Stewart, Sir John 
Harputdn, and Sir Henry Clinton ; 
ai^ hJwr-Generals the Hon. C. Col- 
ville, Charles Bafon Alien, Marischal 
de Cainpo P.,Le Cor, and Msuischal 
de'Campd Don ,pabla MuniK com- 
lUjiliidipg divisions! of, ^infantry ; and 
tbat,, 9 f pon I^edro Giron^ com* 
ihc reserve of , 


Lieutenant-General Sir Rowlaifd 
Hill, and Marshal Sir William Berei- 
fbrd, and these general officers, havef 
reported their sense of the conduct of 
the generals and troops under their 
command, respectively; and I parti- 
cularly request your lordship's atten- 
tion to the conduct of Major-General' 
Byng, and of Major Lambt rf> 

who conducted the aftack of the 6th 
division. I likewis/ particularly ob-r 
served the gallant cohduct pf the 5 fat 
and 68th regiments, \indeiy tlie com- 
mand of Major Rice and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hawkins, in Major General 
Inglis's brigade, in the attack of the 
heights above St P , in the afternoon 
of the 10th. The Stli Portuguese 
brigade, in the Sd division, under Ma- 
jor General Power, likewise distin- 
guished themselves in the attack of 
the left of the enemy's centre, and 
Major-General Anson's brigade, of 
the 4th division, in the village of 
and the centre of the heights 

Although the most brilliant part of 
this service did not fall to the lot of 
Lieutenant-Gen. the Hon. J. Hope, 
and Lieutenant-Gen. Don M Freyre, 

I have every reason to be satisfied with 
the mode in which these general offi- 
cers conducted the service of which 
they had the direction. 

Our loss, although severe, has not 
been so great as might have been ex- 
pected, considering the strength of 
the position attacked, and the length 
of time (from day-light till dark) du- 
ring which the 'troops were engaged : , 
but 1 eim concerned to add, that . 
Barnard, of the 95th, has been severe- - 
iy, though 1 hope not dangerohslyi ' 
wounded ; and that we ha%e JSst tii*'' 
Lieutenant-Coh Lloyd,' of the 94th^ ^ 
an officer wbP had Irequently distin- - 
guished himself, and was of ‘ 

! mise. . 

I received the matest 
forming jthe pUn for thb^^drack,^ 
tbroughojut the opei'e^msi, 
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ft^arter-Master-General Sir George 
Murray, and the A<3jwtant-G^neral 
1;he Hon. $ir Edward Pakenhafni and 
^rom l,ieute?jant-Ck>lonel Lord Fitz 
rpy SoIl\erBet, Lieutenant-Col. Camp- 
bell^ and all the officers of my personal 
slafF, and his Serene Highness the 
JPrince of Orange. 

. yh^^^^F^le'4'J^v^hich was in the field 
was of greA use' to us ; and I cannot 
sufficiently tcknc:^led;^e the intelli- 
geuck.’ and Ativity with which it was 
brought tefthe point of attack, under 
the direction of Colonel Dickson, over 
the bad roads through the mountains 
at this season of the year. 

I send this dispatch by my aide- 
de-camp, Lieut. Marquis of Wor- 
cester, whom I beg leave to recom- 
mend to your lordship. 

, [ have, &c. 

(Signed) Wellington. 

P. S. 1 enclose a return of killed 
and muinded. 

Since the returns of the enemy's 
loss was received, wc have taken one 
hundred more prisoners, and four hun- 
dred wounded. 

General Total — {British and Portu* 
guese killed and nmtnded , ) 

Two general staff, 6 lieutenant-co- 
lonels, 4 majors, 44 captains, SO lieu- 
teimnts, 42 ensigns, 6 staff, 161 ser- 
jeants, drummers, 2^20 rank and 
filil, 41 horses* 

Foreign offioe^ Nov. 21, 

The Baron Perponcher, and Mr 
Fagel, have arrived this day 
from Holland, deputed by the provi- 
sional government which has been es- 
tahhslftd ia that' country, to inform 
his> Hoyal Highness the PrineP Re- 
.and his Berene Highness the 
Oranger^tbat a counteV-revo- 
lutioh broke out in part of the United 
Monday last, the i 5th 
inaiasit ^ whim aile people of Athst^t-^ 
daoi«rciie proclaimjnjjj^ ilA 


house of Orange, with Ihe old cry of 
Orange and universally put** 

ting up the Orange colours. ‘ 

This example was immediately 
lowed by the .other towns of th© 
provinces of Holland and Utrecht^ 
as Haarlem, Leyden, Utrecht, the 
H^ue, Rotterdam, See. ^ 

The French authorities were dis-» 
missed, and nt, temporary government 
established, and procUimed, in the 
pame of the Prince of Orange, and un- 
til his serene highness's arrival, com<* 
posed of the most respectable member* 
of the old government, and of 

those not employed under the French. 

Amsterdam, Nov. 16, 181S» 
The events of last night have shewii' 
the necessity of appointing, without 
delay, an administration in this great 
city, which, in its form and composi- 
tion, may ensure the confidence of the 
good citizens : in consequence, the of- 
ficers of the Gchuttery ( armed burgh- 
ers) have agreed to undertake the es- 
tablishme.it of such an administration % ’ 
and a number of the most respectable 
inhabitants have been called out, and 
invited by them to take upon them- 
selves, at 80 critical a moment, the ho- 
nourable and interesting task of effect- 
ing every thing that can contribute tp . 
prevent or stop the incalculable evils’ 
of anarchy. ' 

The fo^Iowinggentlem^^’n have begir 
this day appointed, desired, and ailthb^J 
rized to regulate and divide among 
themselves the functions, in the man- 
ner they will judge most expedient 
( Here follows a list of 24 nameslj 
The colonel and chief of the n^uttl^ " 
cipal guards; who has the great wii/i- ’ 
faction of acquainting the public witfc ' 
the above circumstances, ^annof let 
pass t hi* oppqrt utility, ‘wit^opt atfhip- 7 
nishing his feliovir..^citiicrtf ‘in 
earnest manner tq behave ‘ 

and moderation ; and at the dame time, 
numifeSting bis expectation and wisheii^,^' 
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tke joy which will be excited by service, reqa.''<ring aid* to drive tM 
these events, may not induce or mislead French from Ziiderie Zee. I lost 
the inhabitants to improper behaviour time in working up, and anchoredjust* 
towards any persons whatsoever, or to oyit of gun-shot of a hesvy battery, 

a e or plunder any “private or pub. which totally commanded the ^ssage. 

ildings ; since the ofRcCiS and all As it was necessary to pi^ss, in *"xccu. 
the members composing the municipal tion of your orders, I made the dispo- 
guard, ak*e strictly resolved to repel, sition for attacking it. f therefore 
with all the powers of which they are collected 50 marines^^ffd 
in possession, all and ariy trespasses from the Horatio, wijh th/same nuni- 
which may be committed, to the end her from the Amphibn, wtth a deter- 
ihat the perpetrators receive due pii- • mination of stonniuki^it fro^n the reaV, 
nishment for their oflencos. as soon as the tide would ‘.nswer for 

( SigiK’d ) The colonel and chief of the boats to leave the ship, fvhich could 
tlie tfiu?i?A|.«i«guard,^ not be done till nine p. m. * louring 

G. C. R. R. Von Ijiuentn. the interval a deputation from the 
, principal citizens came on hoard under 

In filename o^his Highness Ihe Prince a flag\)f truce, from the French gene- 
oj 0 rar\ 2 ;e, ral, requesting, that, in order to s?ve 

Leopold Count of lAmhnrg Sthiim, the effusion of blood, and prevent the 
Governor of the Hague. disorders which were likely to ensue 

As the blessed restoration is fast in the city, then in a 6tai'*of iiisnrrec- 
approacliing, I give notice to all the tion, terms of capitulation should be 
inhabitants of the Hague, that their granted, by which the French, ^ti^ith 
wishes will soon be fulfilled, and that their baggage, should be allowed to 
a provisional government will immedi- withdraw, and be conveyed to Bergen- 
ately be established, to prhvide for of-zoom : this I peremptorily refused, 

- every thing, until his Serene Highness and sent back the terms herewith en- 
shall appear among us. closed. The thickness of the weather 

In the meantime I invite all good did not enable the deputation to quit 
citizens to watch for the preservation the ship before ten oVlock at night, 
of peace and order. I promise to the which induced me to extend the time 
. lowest a day of rejoicing at the public till midnight. 1 had not proceeded 
expence; but I warn every one who any considerable distancefrom the ship, 
would pillage and plunder; that the before the signal, in token of submis- 
heaviest penalties will be indicted upon sion, was niade. 1 landed at the bat- 
them. tery, which having secured, I went 

forward to the town, and found the 
Mmralty-ojfficei Dec. 18. native Fmich tiad made their escape. 
eJo^y of an cnclosuie trom Admiral I directed the seamen to remain at the 
Yoting, commander-in chief of his ma- gate, and entered with the marines 
jesty^s ships and vessels in the North amidst the acclamatiansof'Xn immense 
Sea, off the Scheldt, the 11th instant, multitude ; proceeding; to the fbwn- 

hail, I was met by the most respecta- 
, His ‘Majestfs ship Horatio, ble inhabitants in a body, and then ha?. 

Zuderie^ Zee, Island f ving dissolved the Trench mtifhfcipai 
^ }leh(men, Dec , 8. authorities, I directed the andthl iha- 

, , Mj!8irj’---Yesterday morning some pi* gistratCs Of the qhy to. resume their 
lotiabriqttght .off a letter, from a gen- Junctiohi. ThiamortiwV; SucblhpK- 
tleman wiio had been' in the Bniish ance with ifiy 
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\rate 8 of the town of Browcrshaven, 
reported their havingdriven the French 
• from thence^ and they received similar 
injunctions ^^'ith respect to their pro- 
visioiiH government* I took posses- 
sion of a brig ot 14 guns, fromerly his 
Majesty's brig Bustler, which the ene- 
my had attempted to scut lie, also a 
and a considerable 
quantity 04 powder, and have, in the 
course of iliib day, brong' t in 2 ^) pri- 
‘ eoners, ani moie are expects d I feel^ 
happy ill /aving obtained so important 
an acquiCT^n as the whole island of 
Schowen, without bloodshed, and fa- 
cilitating the means of opening a com- 
munication with the allied forces in the 
loiith of Holland. In closing tjiis dis- 
patch, I beg leave to recommend to 
your particular notice the zeal and ac- 
tivity of Captain Stewart of the Am- 
phion, together with Lieut. Whyte, 
hrat of the Horatio, with the rest of 
the^flicers, seamen, and marines, un- 
der my command, in this service. I 
must here beg leave to express how 
much I am indebted to Captain Ha- 
milton Smith of the quarter-master- 
gencral's department, for his advice 
and assistance, who, from his know- 
ledge of the l)utch language and of 
the people, has very much facilitated 
these operations^ 1 also enclose the 
list of ordns^nce, &c. taken. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) * G. Stuart. 
Admiral Young, &c. ^ * 

Dated on board Ms Britannic 
. Majesty^ Mp, Horatio^ at 
t,, ha0lpa t 7 o*clocky Dec, 7. 

Sir,— tWith a view to spare the ef- 
fusion of blood, as senior officer in 
of Britannic Majesty's 
.force?, I. feel ; 4 Riy duty,* after the 
t^Cpm^U^cation J have received, and 
r^oRrees whicli I at present have, 

, ^{Summon you to surrender prisoners 
French officers and 
'mider .ypur immediate ,coin- 


* etntxiS 

maud. No other conditions will bo 
admitted. I expect a decisive answer 
by twelve o'clock this night ; flay au- 
thority will not admit of the suspeii- 
eion of hostilities longer than that Jae- 
riod. y accepted, one gun ; if not, 
three difto 

(Signed)^ G. Stuart. 
To the commanding officer 8f 
the Frer^ch troops in the 
town of Zuderie Zee, island 
of Schowen. 

list of ordnance taken, \ 

Six iron iiS'poniiders, 6 irqp 24- 
poiinclers, 2 brrffes 6-pffl^ndcrs, 2 brass 
13 inch mortars, and a con.^idcrable 
quantity of shot and ammunition. 
(Signed) G. Stu^RT, 

Capt- and senior officer. 
Mem.— Brass ordnance embarked. 

Copy of another enclosure from 
Admiral Young. 

Horatio, ^Zuderie Zer, 
# /)ec. 10, 1813. 

Sir, — The thickness of the weather 
preventing the Tickler's sailing yes- 
terday, enables me to acquaint yofl of 
an affair by the boats of the Hora- 
tio and Amphion, under the imme- 
diate command of Lieutenant Whyte, 
first of the Horatio. Having received 
information that the French had aug- 
mented their forces in the island bf 
Tholen, with 400 men, and it being 
necessary to secure the battery at the 
point of Steavnicsse, in order for the 
ships to pass up the Kectan, I dis- 
patched the boats of the two ships at 
ten p. Mf with the boats' crews only, 
when they landed two miles in the rear 
of. the battery; immediately on their 
approach the French precipitately fled, 
and did not enable our brave fellows 
to oppose them> and we made only 
threjp prisoners. The battery consist- 
ed of SIX 24*pquBder gUfls. Licute- 
oatit Whyte, with the assistance ef 
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Z»tcut«nant Champion, first of the 
Amphion, and the officers and men 
under their command, dismantled the 
battery, spiked the guns, destroyed 
• the carriages and ammunition, and re« 
turned on board at half-past {hree a. 
M* Though the enemy did not op- 
' pose our force, I hope it will not di- 
minish the merits of the officers and 
men employed, and that their zeal and 
activity will merit your approbation. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) G. Stuart. 

To W. Young, Esq, &c. 


of the terms, I shall have the iionotir 
of forwarding them to you ; In the 
mean time, 

I have the honour tO'he, dec. 

( Signed ) Geq. CADOGANj^lfiapt. 
Rear-Admiral Fremantle, &c. 

Major Hill, aide-de-camp to Lieut.« 
General Sir Rowland Mill, 
with a dispatch, of which ^ifie follow- 
ing is a copy, addressed tf Earl Ba- 
thurst by Field Marshnl th* ^ Marquis 
of Wellington, Ki G. dated^^ 


t * T. V* - de Luxp 

Admiralty. Office^ Dec, 14*, 

Jan, , My Lord, — Since the enemy's rc- 

Copy of an enclosure from Rear- treat frem the Nivelle, they had occu- 
Admiral Fremantle, to John Wilson pied a position in front of Bayonne, 
Cfoker, Esq. which had been entrenched with great 

labour since' the battle fought at Vit- 
His Majesty^ ship Havannak^ toria in June last. It appears to be 
before Zara^ Dec.ty^ under the fire of the, works of the 

Sir,— (It IS with great satisfaction I place; the right rests upon' the *A- 
have the honour to inform you, that dour, and the front in this part is co- 
the fortress of Zara . has this day capi- vered by a morass, occasioned by a ri- 
tulatcd to the combined Austrian and vulet which falls into the Adour. The 
English forces, after sustaining a can- right of the centre rests upon this same 
ijonade of thirteen days from the Eng- morass, and its left upon the river Nive. 
lish batteries, consisting of two 32- The left is between the Nive and the 
pound carronadca, eight l8*pounders, Adour, on which river the left rests, 
and seven , 2-pound long*guns, as well They had thei/ advanced posts from 
as of two howitzers worked by Aus- their right in front of Angkt and to- 
triaas- wards Biaritz. With the left they 

Aa the courier which conveys this defended the river Nive, and commu- - 
information will set out immediately, nicated with General Paris's division 
I ahall defer entering into particulars of the army of Catalonia, which was at 
luitil another opportunity, and confine St Jean Pied de Port, and they had a 
mystlf to the general terms granted, considerable corpt cantoned in Ville 
wbieh .are, that the garrison are to Franche and Monguerre. 
inarch out with the honours of war ; It was impossible to attack the ene* 
to tground ’ their arms on the glacis, my in this position, as long as they re- 
arid then to be conducted, as prisoners mained in force in it. o • 

of wary uritiLcatchanged, to the out I had determined to pass the Nive 
posts of the nearest French army. immediately after the passage^ of the 
’The outwork of the garrison to be Nivelle, but was prevented by thel^ 
occupied this evening bythc Austrian state of the roads, and the s^clliiig of 
and the #hofe of the enemy to all the rivulets^ occasion^ by th« MI 
on the SHh^ at tea Ai u, of rsdn in the beginnirig of tfet mdnthV 
As woo as lean make ready a copy bat the state ot the weathil’ tod Wadr 
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fiavittg at length enabled me to collect 
^ the materials, and make the prepara- 
tions* for forming bridges for the pas- 
sage of th^t river, I moved the troops 
out\'!f their cantonments on the ?<tb, 

. and ordered that the right of the army, 
under Lieul ^General Sir Rowland 
Hiil, should pass on the at and in 
v^V'fjhboufhood of Cainbo, while 
, Marshal Sir VV'illiam liere&ford 5.hould 
favour aid support this operation by 
^passing the 6th division, under Lieut.^- 
General Sir Henry Clinton, at Usta- 
rit/ : operations succeeded com- 

pletely. The enemy were immediately 
driven from the right bank of the river, 
and retired towards Bayonne, by the 
great road of St Jean Pied Je Port. 
Those posted opposite Cambo were 
nearly intercepted by the 6th division, 
and one regiment was driven from the 
road, and obliged to march across the 
couiury. 

♦The enemy assembled in consider- 
able force on a range of heights run- 
ning parallel with the Adour, and still 
keeping ViUe Fraiiche by their right. 
The 8th Portuguese regiment, under 
Colonel Douglas, and the 9th Ca 9 a- 
dores, under Colonel Brown, and the 
British light infantry battalions of the 
6th division, carried this village .and 
the heights in the neighbourhood. — 
The rain which had fallen the prece- 
ding night, and on the morning of the 
^th, had s<y destroyed the road, that 
the day had nearly elapSed before the 
V^hole of Sir Rowland Hill’s corps had 
come up, and I was* therefore satisfied 
with the possession of the ground 
whiGli we. occupied. 

On the asktne. da^ Lieut.- General 
SiftJohp Hope, with the left of the 
ajrirty under his command, inoVed for- 
. ward, by the great road from St Jean 
^ Bayonne, and rccon* 

q^piteircd the right of the? entrenched 
C^p nnder Bayonne^ and .Jfehp coursp 
pF^lhi? 4d^t.hrlpv^.the, ^wn, .after. 
4filwg i» po|t8 frpitot the 
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neighbourhood of Biarifz and Aifj^et. 
The light division, under Major>^Gt- 
neral Alten, likewise moved lorwai^ 
from Bassusarry, and reconnoitred th^lt 
part of the enemy's entrenchments; • 

Sir ^hn Hope and Major-General 
Altetr retired in the evening to the ^ 
ground they had before occupied. 

On the morning of the TOth, Lieu- 
tenant-Geji. Sir Rowland Hill found 
that the enemy liad retired from the 
position which they had occupied the 
day before on the heights, intd the en- 
trenched camp on that side of the 
Nive ; and he, therefore, or^’.jjied the 
position intended f'ff* fiim, with his 
right towards the Adour, and his Wt 
at Ville Franche, and communicating 
with the centre of the army, under 
Marshal Sir William Beresford, by a 
bridge laid over the Nive ; and the 
troops under the marshal were again 
drawn to the left of the Nive, 

General Murillo's division of Spa-, 
nish infantry, which had remained with 
Sir Rowland Hill, when the other 
Spanish troops went into cantonments, 
was placed at Urcuray, with Colonel 
Vivian's brigade of light dragoons at 
Hasparran, in order to observe thC 
movements of the enemy's division, un- 
der General 'Ppris, which, upon the 
passage of the Nive, had retired tOi- 
wards St Palais. ; , . 

On the 10th, in the morning, the 
enemy moved out of the entrenched 
camp with their whole army, with the 
exceptipn only of what occupied the 
works opposite to Sir Rowland HiU^a 
position, and drove in the piqueU'of 
the light division, and of Sir Johtt 
Hope's corps, and made a most des- 
perate attack upon the post of the 
former at tlie chateau and church of 
Arcangues, and upon the advs^need 
post a of the latter, on the high: rbad 
from Bayonne to St Jean Luz^ 

near the mayor's house 
Both attacks were reputied in the 
most aiyle by the i^ops ; 

P 
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Sir John Hope's corps took about 
500 prisoners. 

The brunt of the action with Sir 
John Hope’s advanced post fell upon 
the Jst Portuguese brigade, under 13ri- 
gadier. General A. Campbell, which 
were on duty, and upon Major«(3etieral 
Robinson’s brigade of the 5th division, 
which mowd up to their support. — 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Hope 
reports most favourably of the con 
Juct of those, and of all the other 
troops engaged ; and I had great sa- 
tisfaction iit finding that this attempt 
made by^the enemy upon our left, in 
order fo oDlige u" todr?.vv in our right, 
was completely defeated by a compa- 
paratively small part of our force. 

I cannot sufficiently applaud the 
ability, coolnes.s, and judgment of 
Lieut. -General Sir John Hope, who, 
with the general and staff officers un 
der his command, shewed the troops 
an example of gallantry, which must 
have tended to produce the favourable 
result of the day. 

Sir John Hope received a^ severe 
contusion, which, however, I am hap- 
py to say, has not deprived me for a 
moment of the benefit of his assistance. 

After the action was over, the regi- 
ments of Nassau arid Fraiikfort, under 
the command of Colonel Kruse, c^me 
over to the posts of Major-General 
Rosa's brigade, of the ^i-th division, 
, which were formed for the support of 
the centre. 

,Wher\ the night closed, the enemy 
; were still in large force in front of our 
posts, on the ground from which they 
had "driven the picquets. They re- 
tiffed, however, during the night, from 
Ln'iitenant -General Sir John Hope’s 
front, leaying small posts, which were 
immediately driven in. They still oc- 
cupied, in force, the ridge on which 
the picquets of the light division had 
3toodi and it was obvious that the 
ij^|o)[e army was still in front of our 
leiit j aad about three in t^e aftfernpon; 


they again drove in Lieut. -General 
Sir Jolin Hope’s picquets, and attacked 
his posts. They were again repulsed 
with considerable loss. ^ ' 

The attack was recommences^ on 
the morning of the 12th, with the 
same want of success ; ^the first divi- 
sion under Major-General Howard, 
having relieved the fifth divisifja,; a‘^d 
the enemy discontinued it in ^.hc after- 
noon, and retired entirely within tlie 
entrenched camp on that niglu. They 
i?evcr renewed the attack on Tike posts 
of the light division after the iOth. 

Lieut -General Sir John Hope re- 
ports most favourably of the conduct 
of all the officers and troops, particu- 
larly of the Ist Portuguese brigade, 
under Brigadier-General Archibald 
Campbell ; and of Major-General Ro- 
binson’s and Major-General Hay’s 
brigade of the 5th division, under the 
command of the Honourable Colonel 
Greville. He mentions, particularjv, 
Major-General Hay, commanding the 
5th division ; Major-Generals Robin- 
son and Bradford ; Brigadier-General 
Campbell j Colonels de Regoa and 
Greville, commanding the several bri-f 
gades ; Lieutenant-Colonel Lloyd, of 
the 84 th, who was unfortunately killed ; 
Lieut,- Colonels Barnes of the royals, 
and Cameron of the 9th, Captain 
Ramsay of the horse artillery 5 Colo- 
nel Delancey* deputy quarter master- 
general, and Litutenant-Colonel M*- 
l)onald, assistant adjutant-general, at- 
tached to bir John Hope’s corps ; and 
the officers of his. personal staff. 

The 1st division, under Major-Ge- 
neral Howard, were not engaged until 
the 12th, when^fthe enemy’s, attack 
was more feeble ; but the guards con- 
ducted themselves with their usual 
spirit, , . . , 

The enemy having thus failed Jn all 
their attacks, with their whole force, 
upon a^r left, withdrew into their 
entre,nohme;nts, on tfie night of the 
12ch^ and passed a Jarge force tbropgh 
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Bayonne, With which, on the morning 
of the 1 3th, they made a most despe- 
rate attack upbn Lieutenant-General 
Sir Rowland Hill. 

I'.", expectation of this attack Tliad 
requested Marshal Sir W. Beresford to 
reinforce the Licut.-General with the 
6th division, which crossed the Nive 
al da 3 ’:-light bi\ that morning : and 1 
further ^reinforced him by the 4-th di- 
vision, a,.id two brigades of the 3d di- 
i^ision* < ^ 

Thc^ expected arrival of the 6th 
division ffave the lieu t. -general great 
facility in making his movements ; 
but the troops under his own immedi- 
ate command had defeated and repul- 
sed the enemy with immensg loss be- 
fore their arrival. The principal at- 
tack having been made along the high- 
road from Bayonne to St Jean Pied 
de Port, Major-General Barnes’s bri- 
gade of British infantry, and the 5th 
^Portuguese brigade, under Brigadier- 
General Ashworth, were particularly 
engaged in the contest with the en itny 
on that point, and these troops con- 
ducted themselves admirably. The 
Portuguese division of infantry, under 
the command of Marischal del Campo 
Don F. le Cor, moved to their support 
on their left in a very gallant style, 
and regained an important position be- 
tween these troops and Major-General 
Pringle’s brigade, engaged with the 
enemy in front ofVillc Franche. I 
had great satisfaction also in observing 
the conduct of Major-General byng’s 
brigade of British •infantry, supported 
by the 4?th Portuguese brigade, under 
the command of Brigadier-General 
Buchan, in carrying an important 
height from the enemy on the right 
of our position, and maintaining it 
against all their efforts to regain it* 
Two guos and some prisoners were 
taken from the enemy, who being 
beaten at all points, and having suffer- 
ed considerable loss, wcit obliged to 
eistire updtt their entrenchments. 


It gives me th^ greatest satisfaction 
to have another opportunity of repott- 
ing my sense of the merits and services 
of Lieutenant-General Sir Rowland 
Hill Ufmn this occasion, as^well as of « 
thoseyf Lieutenant-General Sir Wil- 
liam Dtewart, commanding the 2d divi- , 
sion ; Major-Generals Pringle, Barnes/ 
and Byng; Marischal del Campo Don 
F. le Cog and Brigadier-Generals Da 
Costa, Ashworth, and Buchan. The 
British artillery, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel' Ross, and the PoAuguese ar- 
tillery, under Colonel Tulloch, dis- 
tinguished themselves ; and Li<?utenant- 
Geiicral Sir Rowlartd Hill reports par- 
ticularly the assistance he received 
from Lieut.-Colonels Bouverie and 
Jackson, the assistant adjutant and as- 
sistant quarter-master- general attached 
to hi^ corps ; Lieut. -Colonel Gold- 
finch, of the royal engineers, and from 
the officers of his personal staff. 

The enemy marched a large body 
of cavalry across the bridge of the 
Adour yesterday evening, and retired 
their^force opposite to Sir Rowland 
Hill this morning towards Bayonne. 

Throughout these various opera- 
tions I have received every assistance 
from the quarter- master' general, Ma- 
jor-General* Sir George Murray, and 
the adjutant -general, Major-General 
Sir Edward Pakenham, and Lieut.- 
CoL Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Lieut. - 
Colonel Campbell, and. the officers of 
my personal staff. 

I send this di^atch by Major Hill, 
aide-de-camp of Lieutenant General 
Sir Rowland Hill, whom I beg leave 
to recommend to your lordship’s pro- 
tection. I have the honour to be, ficc. 

WellIngiQN* 

1 enclose tlie returns of the killed 
and wounded. 

General Total* 

Killed — 2 lieutenant- colonels, 3 iim- 
jord, 9 captains, 1$ lieutenantsi 4 en- 
signs, 1 staff, 15 serjeants, 4 drum^^^, 
rank and file, ISf fabfsds. 

1 • 
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Wounded — i general staff, 8 lieut,- Missing — 1 colonel, 2 majors, 5 

colonels, H majors, 64* captains, 89 captains, 5 lieutenants, 3 ensigns, 1 
lieutenants, 45 ensigns, 9 stafi, 215 staff, 14 serjeants, 6 drummere, 467 
seijeants. 25 drummers, 3434 rank and rank and file, 1 horse, 
file, 21 tiorses. 
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tidier from the Princesa of Wales to 
the Prince Ue ^ent, . 

Montnf:ii('-hon?o, Jan H, 1813. 

“ Sir, — It is with great reluctance 
that I presume to obtrude myself up- 
on your royal highness, and to solicit 
]i^ur attention to matters which may, 
at first, appear rather of a personal 
than a public nature. If J could think 
them so — if they related merely to 
myself— I should abstain from a pro- 
ceeding which might give uneasiness, 
or interrupt the more weighty occu- 
pations of your royal highness's time. 
1 should continue, in silence and re- 
tirement, to ItMd the life which has 
been prescribed to me, and console 
myself for the loss of that society and 
those domestic comforts to which I 
have so long been a stranger, by the 
reflection that it has been deemed pro- 
per I should be afflicted without any 
fault of my own-^and that your royal 
highness knows. 

“ But, sir, there are considerations 
oi^a higher nature than any regard to 
my own happiness, which render this 
address a duty both to myself and my 
daughter. May I venture to say — a 
duty also to my husband, and the peo- 
ple committed to his care ? There is 
a point beyond which a guiltless wo- 
mati cannot with safety cari 7 her for- 
bearance. If her honour is invaded^ 


the defence of her reputation is no 
longer a matter of choice, and it sig- 
nifies not whether the attack he made 
Openly, manfully, a»d directly ; or by 
secret insinuation, and by holding such 
conduct towards her as countenances 
all the suspicions that malice can sug- 
gest, If these ought to be the feelings 
of every woman in England who is 
conscious that she deserves no reproacli, 
your royal highness has too sound a 
judgment, and too nice a sense of ho- 
nour, not to perceive, how much more 
justly they belong to the mother of 
your daughter — the mother of her who 
is destined, I trust at a very distant 
period, to reign over the British em- 
pire. 

“ It may be known to your royal 
highness, that during the continuance 
of the restrictions upon your royal au- 
thority, I purposely refrained from 
making any representations which 
might then augment the painful difli- 
cultips of your exalted station. At the 
expiration of the restrictions, I still 
was inclined to delay taking this step, 
in the hope that I might owe the re- 
dress I sought to your gracious and 
unsolicited condescension I have wait- 
ed, in the fond indulgence of this ex- 
pectation, until, to my inexpresuble 
mortification, I find that my unwilling- 
ness to complain has only produced 
fresh ground! of complaint ; and I am 
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at length compelled, either to abandon 
all regard for the two dearest objects 
which T possess on earth, mine own 
honoVr, and my beloved chfd, or to 
throw myself at the feet of yl)ur royal 
highness, the naturalprotectoXTboth. 

“ I presume, sir, to represent to 
your royal highness, ^tliat ihe separa- 
tion, which every succeeding month 
is making wider, of the mother and 
the daughter, is equally injurious to 
my character and to her education. 
I say nothing of the deep wmunds 
which so cruel an arrangement inllicts 
upon /my feelings, although I would 
fain hope that Vew persons will be 
found of a disposition to think lightly 
of these. To see myself cut oil from 
one of the few domestic enjoyments 
left me — certainly the only one upon 
which I set any value, the society of 
my child— ^involves me in such misery, 
as I well know your royal highness 
could never inflict upon me if you 
were aware of its bitterness. Our in- 
tercourse has been gradually diminish- 
ed. A single interview", weekly,' seem- 
ed sufficiently hard allowance for a mo- 
ther's affections. That, however, was 
, reduced lo our meeting once a fort- 
night ; and I now learn that even this 
most rigorous interdiction is to be still 
more rigidly enforced. 

“ But while I do not venture to in- 
trude my feelings as a mother upon 
your royal highnciVs notice, I must 
be allowed to say, that in the eyes of 
an observing and jealous world, this 
separation of a daughter from her mo- 
ther, will only admit of one construc- 
tion- 7 -a construction fatal to the mo- 
ther's reputation* Vour royal high- 
ness will alsp pardon me for adding, 
tliat there. is no Jess inconsistency than 
injustice in this trcalfinent. He whp 
dares advice your royal highness to 
overlook the evidence of my iuuo- 
cencf# ayd disregard the sentejicc of 
co;hp^e actjuUlal ivfiich it produced, 
or is wfeiied .^d fals^ <^nough atill , to 


whisper suspicious in your ear^ be- 
trays his duty to you, sir, to your ' 
daughter, and to your pepple, if he 
counsels you to permit a day to <f)ass 
without a further investigation of my 
conduct. 1 know that no such ca- 
lumniator will venture to recommend 
a measure which must speedily end in 
his utter confusion. Then let me im- 
plore you to reflect on the situation in 
which I am placed : without the sha- 
dow of a charge against me- — without 
even an accuser — \ftcr an enquiry that 
led to my ample vindication-^yet treat- 
ed as if I were still more culpable than 
the perjuries of my suborned triuluccrs 
represented me, and held up to the 
WO’ Id atf’a mother who may not enjoy 
the society of her only child. 

The feelings, sir, which are natu- 
ral to my unexampled situation, might 
justify me in the gracious judgment of 
your royal highness, had I no other 
motives for addressing you but such 
as relate to myself. But 1 will not 
disguise from your royal highness 
what I cannot for a moment conceal 
from mystlf, that the serious, and it 
soon may be, the irreparable injury 
which my daughter sustains from the 
plan at present pursued, has done more 
in overcoming my reluctance to in- 
trude upmi your royal highness, than 
any sufferings of my own could ac- 
complish; and if .for her sake I pre- 
sume to call away your royal high- 
ness's attention from the other cares 
of your exalted station, I feel confi- 
dent I am not claiinuig it for a matter 
of inferior importance either to your- 
self or your people. , 

** The powers with which the con** 
stitution of these realms vesti* your 
royal highness in the regulation or tho 
royal family, I know, because J am 
so advised, are ample, apd unquestion- 
able. My appeal, sir, is made to your 
e;xcellent sense and liberality of jmiud 
in the exei:cwe of those powers ; and 
I willingly hope that. your own pa- 
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rental-feelings will lead you to excuse 
fhe anxiety of mine for inipclling me 
to represent the unhappy consequences 
which the [Present system must entail 
upon ofit* beloved child. 

It is impossible, s:r, that anyone 
can liave attempted to persuade your 
royal hi^^hiicss, i, hat her character will 
not bo injured by the perpetual vio- 
lence odVied to I.LT BtroLgest aflec- 
• tioin^ — ilio studied car* taken to es- 
trange her from iny society, and even 
" to iniorrupt ail communication he- 
tween us I That her love for me, with 
whom, by his majesty’s wise ami gni- 
cioiis airangemeiit s, she passed the 
years tjf Ikt inhincy and childliood, 
nv'ver can be extinguished, 1 well 
know, and the knowledge of it forms 
the greatest blessing of my existence. 

“ Ikit let me implore your royal 
highness to reflect how inevitably dll 
attempts to abate this atLachment, by 
forcibly separating us, if they succeed, 
must injure my child's principlei— if 
they fail, must destroy her happiness. 

“ The plan of excluding my daugh- 
ter from all intei\:ourse witli the world, 
appears to my Humble judgment pe- 
culiarly unfortunate. She who is des- 
tined to be the sovereign of this great 
country, enjoys none of tliosc advan- 
tages of society which are deemed ne- 
cessary for imparting a knowledge of 
iminkind to pcrao'AS wko have infinite- 
ly less occasion to learn thgt important 
lesson ; and it may so happen, by a 
chance which I trust is very remote, 
that she should be called upon to ex- 
ercise the powers of the cmwn, with 
an experience of the world more con* 
fined than that of the most private in- 
diviSual.* To the extraordinary ta- 
lents with which she is blessed, and 
which accompany s' disposition as sin- 
gularly amiable, frank, and decided, I 
willingly trust muchj bxit btyond a 
cert^fei. point thfe greatest natural eij- 
dowmenta cannot struggle against the 
4 lisadvanta|;e 8 of circimistanccs and si- 


tuation. It is my earnest prayer, for 
her own sake, as well as her country^ 
that your^oyal highne may bt^in- 
duced to pause before this pvdnt be 
reached y 

“ wlio have advised you, sir, 

to delay so long the period of my 
d'iuglitci*scommejftcing hor intercourse 
with the world, an^l for tint purpose 
to make Windsor her rcihdeuce, ap- 
pear not to iiave regarded the inter- 
ruptions to her education winch this 
ar/Miigemoiit occasions ; botrfi by the 
impossibility of obtaining the attend- 
ancv* of proper i^achep, and the time' 
unavoj'idbly consumed in the fitiquent 
jounnys to tovvn which she must 
m^k*, inlets she is to be secluded 
from all intercourse with your 
royal hignness and : ne rest of the royal 
family. To th? same aidortuuate coun- 
sels I ascribe a circumstance in every 
way oo distressing both to my parental 
and reliL^ious io Irigs, that my daugh- 
ter has never ye t enjoyed the benefit 
of confirmation, althou.'h above a year 
older thcin the at which all 'the 
other branches of the royal family 
have partaken of that sol miiity. May 
I earnestly conjure you, sir, to hear 
my entreaties iipon this serious mat- 
ter, even if yo i abojild listen to other 
advisers on things of less near Concern- 
ment to the welfare of our child ? 

The pain with which I h%ve at 
length formed the resolution tif ad- 
dressing myself to your royal highness 
is such as 1 should in vain attempt to 
express. If I could adequately de- 
scribe it, you ttiighr. be enajiled, sir, 
to estimate the strength of the mo- 
tives which have m^de me submit to 
it. They are the most powerful feel- 
ings of affection, and the deepest im- 
ressions Of duty towards your foyakl 
ighnesa, my beloved child, and; the 
country, which I devotedly hop<^ 
may be preserved to' govern, and to 
sjiow, by a new example, the liberal ' 
aifection of a free and generouai pii!opk 
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to a virtuoud and constitutional mo- 
narch. 

I am, sir, with profound respect, 
and an attachment which nlithiug can 
alter, V 

Your royal highness’s mo^devotcd 
and most afFcci innate 

Consort, coifcin,.and subject, 
(Signed) Cakoline Louisa.” 

A copy of the report of the honour- 
able the privy council, having been 
laid bef(/i-e the prince regent, was 
transmitted to her royal highness by 
Vi8c6unt Sidrm^'ith on the evening of 
the day on which the above letter was 
sent ; and Lord Harrowby replied to 
her royal highness, by letter, to this 
effect : 

The report is as follows 
To his royal highness the prince re- 
gent, —The members of his ma- 
jesty’s most honourable privy coun- 
cil : vi 7 ..— his grace the archbishop 
of Canterbury, dec. &c. ; having 
been SA>rwmoned by command of 
your royal highness, on the 19th of 
February, to meet at the office of Vis- 
count Sidmouth, secretary of state 
for the home department, a com- 
munication waa made by his lord- 
ship to the lords then present, in 
the following terms ; — 

My Lords, I have it in com- 
mand fit^m his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, to acquaint your lord- 
ships, that a copy of a letter from the 
Princess of Wales to the Prince Regent 
haring appeared in a public paper, 
which letter refers to the proceedings 
that took place in an enquiry institu- 
ted by command of his majesty, in the 
year 1806, and contains, among other 
matters, certain animadversions upon 
^ the maniiffrin which the Prince Regent 
' has ejcercised his undoubted right of 
regulating the conduct and education 
of his .daughter, the Princess Char- 
lotte t and his royal highness harihg 
tafeeu , his consideration the said ' 


letter so published, and adverting tp 
the directions heretofore given by his 
majesty, that the documents relating 
to the said enquiry should be scaled up, 
and deposited m the office of his ma- 
jesty’s principal secretary of state, in 
order that his majesty’s government 
. should possess the means of resorting 
to them if necessary ; his royal high- 
ness has been pleased to direct, that 
the said letter of the Princess of Wales, 
* and the whole of the said documents, 
together with the copies of other let- 
ters and papers, of which a schedule 
is annexed, should be referred to your 
lordships, being members of his ma- 
jesty’s ^most honourable privy council, 
for your consideration : and that you 
should report to his royal highness 
your opinion, whether, under all the 
circumstances of the case, it be fit and 
proper that the intercourse between 
the Piincess of Wales, and her daugh- 
ter the Princess Charlotte, should 
continue to be subject to regulations 
and restrictions ” 

Their lordships adjourned their 
meetings to Tuesday, the 23d of Fe- 
bruary ; and the intermediate days ha- 
ving been employed in perusing the 
documents referred to them, by com- 
mand of your royal highness, they 
proceeded on that and the folio wingday 
to the fnrther consideration of the said 
documents, and have agreed to report 
to your royal highness as follows: — 

“ In obedience to the commands of 
your royal highness, we have taken in** 
to our most serious consideration the 
letter from her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales to your royal high- 
ness, which has appeared iu th^e public 
papers,, and has been referred to us by 
your royal highness, in which letter 
the Princess of Wales, amongst other 
matters, complains' that the intercourse - 
between her royal highresSi and her 
Royal Highness the MnSfss Char- 
lotte, has beeo subjecte<l tooertaikt re* ' 
strictions. ^ ^ ^ • - '■ 
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Wc have also taken into our most 
serious consideration* together with the 
other gaiters referred to ns by your royal 
highness, all the documents relative tt> 
the enquiry instituted in 1806, by com- 
mand of his majesty, into the truth of 
certain representations, respecting the 
conduct x)f her •Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, which appear to 
have been pressed upon the attention 
‘of your royal highness, in consequence 
of the advice or Lord Thurlow, and 
upon grounds of public duty ; by 
whom they were transmitted to his 
majesty's consideration ; and your 
royal highftess having been graciously 
pleased to command us to repoj-t our 
opinions to your royal highness, whe- 
ther, under all the circumstances of 
the case, it be fit and proper, that the 
intercourse between the Princess of 
Wales and her daughter, the Princess 
Charlotte, should continue to be sub- 
ject to regulation and restraint : 

We beg leave humbly to report 
to your royal highness, that after a 
full examination of all the documents 
before us, we are of opinion, that un- 
der all the circumstances of the case, 
it is highly fit and proper, with a view 
to the welfare of her Royal Highness 
the princess Charlotte, in which are 
equally involved the happiness of your 
royal highness, in your parental and 
royal character, and the most impor- 
tant interests of the state, ^that the 
intercourse between her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of .Wales, and her 
Royal Highness tbik Princess Char* 
lotte, should continue to be subject to 
regulation and restraint. 

Wc humbly trust that we may be 
permitted, without being thought to 
^ctecd the limits of the duty imposed 
on US, respectfully to express the just 
tense w^'enteftaia of the motives by 
whieli^ your royal highness has been 
actuaVed m the^ ^stoonement of the 
CQnfirmatio;i,ot h«r Highness 

the Princess Charlotte ; as it appears 


by a statement under the hand of her 
majesty the queen, that your royal 
highnesii has conformed in this resj^ct 
to the declared will of bis majesty ; 
who has rfen pleased to direct, that 
such cejifrnony should not take place 
till her royal highness should have 
completed her eigiltcenth year. 

“ We also humbly trust that we 
may be furAer permitted to notice 
some expressions in the letter of her 
• Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
which may possibly be construed as 
implying a charge of too serious a na* 
turc to be passed over^ith6ut obser- 
vation. We refer to the words— su- 
borned tradiicers." As this expres- 
sion, from the manner it is introduced* 
may, perhaps, be liabl*^ misconstruc- 
tion ( however impossible it may be to 
suppose that it can have been so' in* 
tended) to have reference to some part 
of the conduct of your royal highness, 
we feel it our bounden duty not to 
omit this opportunity of declaring* 
that tlie^documents laid before us af- 
ford the most ample proof, that there 
is not the slightest foundation for kuch 
an aspersion. 

(Signed) 

C. CaNTUAR,* MBLVIttE* 

Eldon, Sidmouth, 

E. Ebor, J. London* 

W. Armagh, ELLKNBOROtGii* 

Harrowby, p'. c. Chas. Abbot, 

Westmorbland, N. Vansittart, 

C. p. s. C. Bathurst, 

Buckinghamshire, W. Grant* . 
Bathurst* A. Macdonald, 

Liverpool* W.’ Soott* 

Mulorave* J. Nichol* 

A true copy, Sidmouth*'^ 


Copy i^the Report the CowtJww* 

^ , sioners* ' 

May it please your Ms^aty*^ 
Your majesty having bet!n ^taciot^s* 
ly pleased, by an instniAenV under 
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yotir maj(»sty'8 royal sign manual, a period been brought up by Let royal 
copy of 'which is annexed this re- Highness in her own house, and under 
to ri authorize, eirfobwer, and her immediate inspectibil}. 
direct us to enquire into the truth of * These allegations thiis m^dc, had, 
certain written declarationktouching as wc found, been followed by decla- 
the conduct of her Royal f dig Iincj^s rations from other persons, who had 
the Princess of Wales, an abstract of not indeed spoken to the important 
whici) h^d bccit laJi before your ma- facts of the pregnarfey or delivery of 
jesty, and to examine upon oath such her royal highness, but had related 
persons as we should see fit, touching other pcirticulars, in themselves ex- 
nnd concerning the same, and to leport^ tremely suspicious, and still more so 
to your majo.sty the result of such when connected with the assertions al* 
examinations.’*" We have, in dutiful ready mentioned, 
obedirnce to your majesty’seommands, In the painful situation in which his 
proceeded to (fvcamirfc the several wit- royal highness was placed, by these 
nesses, the copies of whose depositions communications, we learn that his roy- 
tve have hereunto annexed; and, in al highness had adopted the only course 
further execution of tke said com- which could, in our judgment, with 
inandc5, Wo ndw'most respectfully sub- propriety be followed. When inforra- 
niit to your majesty the report of these ations, such as these, bad been thus 
examinations a.s it has appeared to us : confidently alleged, and particularly 
but we beg leave at the same time detailed, and had been, in some degree, 
humbly to refer your majesty, for supported by collati'ral cvidence>4:ap- 
inore complete information, to the plying to other points of the same na- 
GXaminations themselves, in order to ture (though going to a far It*'^': ex- 
correct any error of judgment, into tent), one Tine only could he pursued, 
which we may have unintentionally Evciy seotiment of duty to your 
fallen, with resj^ect to any part of this majesty, and of concern for the public 
butincs^. (5rt a reference to the above- welfare, required that these parliculara 
mentioned declarations, as the neces- should not be withheld from. your ma- ^ 
sary foundation of all obr proceedings, iesty, to whom mere partirularl'y bc- 
we found that they consisted in cer- longed the cognizance of a nnaUcr of 
tain statements, which had been laid state, so nearly touching bou nr 
before his Royal^Highnesa the Prince of your majest^y^s royal family?, jtid, ' 
of Wales, respecting the conduct of by possibility, affecting th<? siiccession 
her royal highness the prthcess. That of ybur majb«ty*8 crown, 
tlicse statements, no^ only imputed to Yolir majestjr had been pleased,' on 
her royal highness great impropriety yduf pdrt, to the subject iA th^ 
and Indecency of behaviour, but ex- ' same light. CiJhsidcring it ds a^tna^. 
pressly asserted, partly o.i the ground ter, which, on every actotrnt, 
of certain alfedged declarations from ' cd the most immediate investigationi 
the prihce3S*8 own mouth, and partly your majesty had thought ipi to ihtia- 
on the personal observation of the Wr ^mit into our hands the diity of ascei*- ’ 
formants, thd following most import ' taining, in the first inUaj'CCi 'Wfiaf dK' 
tant facts : viz. That her Vbyal high* gree of credit Wis due to fKe"ihTdrr!iV " 
ness had been pregnant in the year ationa, and thereby cnabBh^yobr mi-' ; 
2r02> in conseqtience ati illicit in- jesty id decide what 'further ddndidcff' ! 
and that shd'had^ tKe same to adopt concerniir^'thfem '! » 

yC^'l^Hrsecretly deliver'd df 'a On 

cldid, which child had ever since that matters thus alleged, and of the course 
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^ hitherto pursued upon them, wc deem- ed. We are iappy to declwe to your 
ed it proper, in the hrst place, to exa- majesty our perfect convietkn that 
ijihie thoae persons in whose deebra- there is no fouqdation whatever for 
tions the occasion for this enquiry had. believing^ that the child now with tj)kp 
origin ateef. Because if they, on bein^ princess is me child of jier royal high- 
examined' upon o^th, had retracted or ness, or tlJt she waa delivered of any 
varied their assertions, all necessity for child in year 1802 ; nor has any 
further investigation might possibly thing appeared to us v»vhich would 
have been precluded. . warrant the belief jhat she w||is preg- 

We accordingly first examined on nant in that vear, or at any other pe- 
oath the principm informants, Sir John riod within tnb compass of our enqub 
JDouglas, and Charlotte his wife, who; rtes» 

both positively swore, the former to » The identity of the child, now with 
his having observed the fact of the the princess, its parentage, the place 
pregnancy of her royal highness, and and the date of its birth, the time and 
thn latter to all the important particu- the circumstances »of its bring first ta- 
lars contained in her former declaration, ken under her rpyal highness's protec-^^ 
and above referred to. Their exami- tion, are all established by such a con- 
nations arc annexed to this reportj and currence, both of positive and circurn- 
are circumstantial and positive. stantial evidence, as C4ii^£»ijCLjQuc,jpdg- 

Thc most material of those allega- ment, leave no question on this part of 
tipns, into the truth of which we had the subject. The child was, beyond , 
been directed to enquire, being thus all doubt, born in the BrownlotV* street 
far supported by the oath of the par- hospital, on the I Ith day of July, 1802^ 
tics from whom they had proceedod, oftnebodyof Sophia Austin, and was' 
we then felt it our duty to follow up first brought to the princessb house in 
the enquiry by the examination of such the month of November following, 
other persons as we judged best able Neither sHould we be more warranted 
to afford us information, as to the facts in expressing any doubt respecting the 
in question. aReged pregnancy of the princess, as 

We thought it beyond all doubt stated in the original, declamtions a 
that, in this course of enquiry, many fact so fully contradicted, and by sp 
particulars must be learnt which would many witnesses, to whom, if true, it 
be necessaril)^ conclusive on the truth must in various ws^s havebi^n known, 
or falsehood of these declarations* So that we cannot tlunJiy||eptak^ to the 
many persons must have been witnesses smnUest credit. The^stimonics on 
to the appearances of an actually emt* these two points ar^e Contained in the 
ing pregnancy ; so many circumstances annexed depositions juid letters- tVe 
must liave b©^. attendant upon a real have pot partially abstracted them in 
[ . delivery aikd ^cultt^ 90 numerous this report j lest, by any unintentional 
find insurtnpun^blemust have,bpen in- oiuission, we might weaken their cf- 
, volved in any attempt to account for feet 5 hut Ve hiimbly offer to your 
the infant in question, as the icbild of majesty, this our clear and unanimona . 
another wofean, if it had been in.fact ju<!^ent upon th?m> fijrrned on full 
the child pf tile, princess ; that we en deliberation, a*id pronounced wUhont , 
teVcained a full and confident expecta- hesitaiiop, on the result of the wholp. 

» tioq of arri ving, at cumplete proof, ci- . eaq^iry. . I 

thar .in the affirmative or ne^tive, on We do not, however, feci ourselves 
^ this part of the- subject# . at liberty;, much as we should wisli it, 

^ to cloiw our report here, Besides the 
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allegatioQ^cof the pregnancy and deli- 
very of the princess^ those declarations, 
on the whole of which your majesty 
been pleased to command us to en- 
quire and report, contain, las we have 
already remarked, other particulars re- 
apecting the conduct of her rt^yal high- 
ness, such as tpust, especially consider- 
ing her ^^xalted ranjc and station, ne- 
cessarily give occasion to very unfa- 
vourable interpretations." 

From the various depositions and 
proofs annexed to this report, particu- 
larly from the examinations of Robert 
jBidgood, Wm. Cole, Frances Lloyd, 
and Mrs Lisle^. your, majesty will per- 
ceive that several strong circumstances 
of this description have been positively 
sworn to by witnesses, who cannot, in 
our judgrw,&rfci^ suspected of any un- 
favourable bias, and whose veracity, in 
this respect, we have teen no ground 
to question. 

On the precise bearing and effect of 
the facts thus appearing, it is not for 
us to decide ; these we submit to your 
majesty’s wisdom ; but we conceive it 
. to be our duty to report on "^this part 
. of the enquiry, as distinctly as on the 
former facts ; that, as on the one hand, 
the facts of pregnancy and delivery 
are to our minds satisf^torily dispro- 
ved ; so, on the, other hand, we think 
that the circumstaoces to which we 
now refer, par||||^rly' those stated to 
have passed betmeaher royal highness 
and Captain Manby, must be credited 
until they shall receive some decisive 
contradiction,; and, if true, are justly 
entitled to the most serious consider- 
ation 

. We cannot close this report, with- 
out humbly assuring your majesty, 
that it was^ on evciry account, our 
anxious wish, to have executed this 
delicate crust, with as little publicity 
as the nature of the case would possi- 
allow ; and wc entreat your majes- 
^^s pennissiofi' to express our full 
eunsfoi), that if this wish 'has been dis- 
^^ppCmt^d^ the failure is nqt imputable 


to any thing unnecessarily said or done 
by us. ' ' 

All which is most humbly submits 
ted to your majesty. 

- (Signed) Erskine, 
Spencer, 
Grenville, 

July 14, 1806. Ellenborough.. 
A true copy, 

(J» Beckett') 

Copy^qf the Princess of Wales^s Lettet 
to the King^ 

Blachheathy Aug. 12, 1806. 

Sire,— With the deepest feelings of 
gratitude to your majesty, I take the 
first opportunity to acknowledge ha- 
ving received, as yesterday only, the 
report from the lords commissioners, 
which was dated from the 14th bf July. 
It was brought by Lord Ershine’s 
footman, directed to the Princess of 
Wales 5 besides a note enclosed, « the 
contents of which were, that Lord 
Erskine sent the evidences and report 
by command of his majesty. 1 had 
reason to flatter myself that the lords 
commissioners would not have given in 
the report, before they had been pro- 
perly informed of various circumstan- 
ces, wliich must, for a feeling and de- 
licate-minded woman, be very unplea- 
sant to have spread, without having 
the means to exculpate herself. But 
I can, in the face of the Almighty, 
assure youi> majesty that your daugh- 
ter-in-law is innocent, and her conduct 
unquestionable ; free from all the in- 
decorums and improprieticjs, which are ' 
imp\vted4.6 her at present by the lords , 
commissioners, upon the evidence of 
persons who speak as falsely as Sir 
John and Lady Douglas themselves. 
Your majesty can be sure that 1 8ha4 
be anxious to givp the most ^solemn 
denial in my: powci* to all the ^and^- 
ous Stories of Bidgood and €ole f ik> 
K^ke my conduct ckkred' 
most satisfactory way,, for-^fhe ^ 
quillity of your ihajesiy,'for the -ho- 
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nour of your illustrious family, and the 
gratification of your afflicted daughter- 
,ui law. In the mean time, 1 can safely 
trust your majesty's gracious justice to 
recollect, th)it the whole of the evi- 
dence on which the commissioners 
have given credit to the infamous sto- 
ries charged against me, was taken bc- 
hind my back, without my having any 
opportunity to contradict or explain 
any thing, or even to point out those 
'persons, who might have been^called 
to prove the little credit which was 
due to some of the witnesses, from 
their connection with Sir John and 
Lady Douglas ; and the absolute false * 
hood of parts of the evidence, which 
could have been completely contradict- 
ed. Oh 1 gracious king, I novv look 
for that happy moment, when I may 
be allowed to appear again before your 
V majesty's eyes, and receive once more 
the assurance from your majesty's own 
mojitli that I have your gracious pro- 
tection ; and that you will not discard 
me from your friendship, of which your 
majesty has been so condescending to 
give me 80 many marks of kiydness ; 
and which must be my only support, 
and my only consolation, in this coun- 
try. I remain, with sentiments of the 
highest esteem, veneration, and un- 
ieigned attachment, 

Sire, 

Your majesty's most dutiful,- 
submissivcr and humble 

daughter*in-law,and subject, 
(Signed) , Cahown^. 
To the king* 

Aug. 17, 1806. 

.Sire, — Upon receiving the copy of 
the Report, made to your majesty, by 
,the comthissioners, appointed to en- 
quire into certain charges against my 
conduct} I lost no time} in returning 
to your majesty, my. beanfelt thanks 
for 3 ?oury«|aj^aty'a gpodneas in com- 
copyito be commuhipa- 

I wanted 1*0 adviser? but my own 


heart, to express my gratitude for the 
kindness and protection whlfch I have 
uniformly received from your majesty. ‘ 
1 needed no caution or reserve, in ^x* 
pressing ijiy confident reliance, ‘\hat 
that kindness and protection' would 
not bet,<Viihdrawn from me on this 
trying occasion, and that your majes- 
ty's justice wouldsnot sufferyour mind 
to he afflected to nry disad van tage, by any 
part of a report, founded upon partial 
evidence, taken in my absence, upon 
' charges not yet communicated to me, 
until your majesty had' hmrd what 
might be alleged, in my behalf, in an- 
swer to it. But^your pnTajesty-will not 
be surprised nor displeased that I,’ a 
woman, a stranger to the laws and 
usages of your majesty's kingdom, un- 
der charges, aimed my 

life and honour, should hesitate to de- 
termine in what manner I ought to 
act, even under the present circum- 
stances, with respect to such accusa- 
tions, without the assistance of advice 
in which I could confide. And I 
have bad submitted to me the follow- 
ing obseVvations, respecting the copies 
of the papers with which 1 have been 
furnished. And 1 humbly solicit from 
your majesty's gracious condescension 
and justice, aa:ompliance with the re- 
quests which arise out of them. 

Jn the first place, it has been obser-, 
ved to me, that thes^ copies of the re- 
ort, and of the accompanying papers, 
ave come unauthenticated by the sig- 
nature of any person, high or low, 
whose veracity, or even accuracy, is 
pledged for their correctness, or to 
whom resort might be had, if it sbouki 
be neces^ry hereafter to establish, 
that these papers are correct copies of 
the originals. 1 am far from insinua- 
ting .tliat the want of such attest^ions 
was intentional. No doubt waa 
omitted through inadvertence, bpt its 
importance is particularly coofirened 
by the state in which the copy.ojfvMrs 
Lisle's examination has bcektrahsmilT 
ted to me f. for in the .thira 
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that exarriinition, there have been ttvo 
erasure^, bri one of which some words 
bare been subsequently introduced, 
^p^rently in a different h^d-writinff 
fyom the body of the examiiation, and 
the passage, as it stands, illprobably 
incorrect, because the phrase a unin 
t^ligible ; and this occurs in an im- 
portant p^rt of her ^examination. 

* The humble, but earnest request, 
which I have to make to your majesty, 
which is suggested by this observation, 
ia, that your majesty would be graci- 
ously pleased to direct, that the re- 
port, and the papers which accompany 
It, and which, f^r that purpose, I ven- 
ture to transmit to your majesty with 
this letter, may be examined, and then 
returned to me, authenticated as cor- 
rect, ui^lfer.r^ba^ignature of some per- 
son/ who, having attested Iheir ♦accu- 
racy, may be able to prove it. 

In the second place, it has been ob- 
served to me, that the report proceeds, 
by reference to certain written decla- 
rations, which the commissioners de- 
scribe as th^ necessary foundation of 
all their proceedings, and wliich con- 
tain* as I presume, the charge or in- 
formation against my conduct. Yet 
copies of these w'ritten declarations 
have not been given to me. They are 
described indeed, in the report, as con- 
aistifig in certain statements, respecting 
my conduct, imputing, not only gross 
impropriety of behaviour, but express- 
ly assH^rtifig facts of the most confirm- 
ed anti abandoned criminality, for 
which, if true, my life might be for- 
feitedi These are Stated to have been' 
foUbwtfd by declarations from other 
persohSi who, though not speaking to 
the same" had related other par- 
ticulars, irt themselves extremely eiia- 
picioiis, tind still more so, as connected 
with the assertions already mentWed* 
Gu this, it i# obsetvW: to me, that 
it iff fbost iMpoitafit that I sho^W 
hnd^ the extent, and the pa^culars 
of chayges dr infortxiatioas against' 


me, and by what accusers they have 
been made ; whette^ I am ‘answering 
the charges of wie set of accusers, or, 

* more ; whether the authors of the ori- 
ginal declarations, who may be collect- 
ed from the report to be Sir John and 
Lady Douglas, are my only accusers ; 
and the declarations which arc said to 
have followed, are iht declarations of 
persons adduced as witnesses by Sir 
John and Lady Douglas to confirm 
their accusation ; or wdiether such de-’ 

* clarations are the charges of persons, 
who have made themselves also the 
authors of distinct accusations against 
me. 

The request^?, which I humbly hope 
your majesty will think reasonable and 
just to grant, and which are suggested 
by thcvse further observations, arc, 

Finti That your majesty would be 
graciously pleased io direct, that I 
should be furnished with copies of 
these declarations ; and, if they are 
rightly described in the report, as the 
necessary foundation of all the proceed- 
ings of the commissioners, your majesty 
could not, I am persuaded, but liave 
raciously intended, in directing that 
should be furnished with a copy of 
the report, that I should also see this 
essenti.d part of the proceeding, the 
foundation on which it rests. 

Secondly, That 1 may be informed, 
whether I have one or more, and how 
many accusers ;*and who they are ; as 
the iveight j^nd credit qf the accusa- 
tioh cannot but be much affected by 
th^uarter from, whence it originates, . 

Tnird^y^ That I may be informed of 
the time when the declarations were 
made. For the weight 'an4 credit of 
the accusation must aisn.be nipctv af- 
fected by the length of time which my^ 
accusers may have been* contented to ^ 
have been tlK silent def^j^itorieSof those 
heavy matters of guilt and charge t 
and, 

■ -yhit 1 

li^iecuii^iSo me » 
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■of iheRC papers, accompanied, I trust, 
with the further information which I 

• have solicited ; but at all events a speedy 
retura tff them. And your majesty 
will see, that it is not without reason 
that I make this last request, when 
your majeiity is informed, that though 

• the report appears to have been made 
upon the H th of July, yet it was not 
sent to-rne till the 11th of the present 
month. A similar delay I should, of 
all things, deplore. For it is with re- 
lifctancc that I yield to tho9<' sugges- 
tions, which have induced me to lay 
these my humble requests before your 
majesty, since tliey must, at all events, 
in some degree, delay the arrival of 
that moment to winch f look forward 
with so eager and earnest an impa« 
tience j when i confidently feel I shall 
completely satisfy your majesty, that 
the whole of these charges are alike 
unfounded, and are all parts of the 
same conspiracy against me. Your 
majesty, so satisfied, will, 1 can have 
no doubt, be as anxious as myself, to 
secure to me that redress which the 
laws of your kingdom (administering 
under your majesty’s just dispensation, 
equal protection and justice to every 
description of your majesty’s subjects,) 
are prepared to afford to those who 
are so deeply injured as I have been. 
That I have in this case the strongest 
claim to your majesty ’jb justice, 1 am 
confident I shall prove; bu^ 1 cannot, as 
I am advised, so satisfactorily establish 
that claim, till your majesty 's goodness 
shall have directed me* to be furnished 
with an authentic statement of the ac- 
tual charges dgainst me, and that ad- 
ditional information, which it is the 
object of shis letter most humbly, yet 
earnestly, to implore* 

1 am» sire, 

Your majesty’s most dutiful, 

^ submissive, and humble 
daughter- in -law, 

(Signed) C 
iTbtliekin^ ; ■ 

VOL, VJ. rABT II. 


Montague-Jiousc, Dei, 8, 180(J* 

SirCa-^I trust your majesty, who, 
knows my constant affection, loyajty, 

and duty,|^nd the sure coufidenceSvith 

which I rf adi.y repose my honour, my 
character*,' my happiness in your ma- 
jesty’s hands, will not think me guilty 
of any disrespectful or undujteous im- 
patience, when I thus again address 
myself to yo^ir royal grace and justice. 

It is, sire, nine weeks to day, since 
my counsel presented to the lord high 
chancellor my letter to you» majesty, 
containing my observations in vindica’* 
tion of my honour and innocence, up- 
on the report presenied to your ma- 
jesty by the commissioners, who had 
been appointed to examine into my 
conduct. The lord 
ed my counsel, that the letter should 
be conveyed to yotir majesty on that 
very day ; and further, was pleased, 
in about a week or ten days afterwards, 
to communicate to my solicitor, that 
your majesty had read my letter, and 
that it had been transmitted to his 
lordship directions that it should 
be copied for the commissioners, and 
that when such copy had been taken, 
the original should be returned to 
your majesty. , 

Your majesty’s own gracious and 
royal mind will easily conceive what 
must have been my state of anxiety 
and suspense, whilst i have been fond- 
ly indulging in the hope, that every 
day^ as it passed, would bring me the 
happy tidings, that your majesty was 
satisfied of my innocence uand con- » 
vinced of the unfounded mafice of my 
enemies, in every part of their charge^ i 
Nine long weeks of dftily expectation 
and suspense have now elapsed, and 
they have brought me nothing but 
disappointtnent. . I have remamed iff 
total Ignorance of what has been done, 
what is doing, or what is intended up* 
on this subject. Your maje^y’s , 
ness will therefore pardon me, if ux the 
step which I now take, 1 act upon a . 

q 
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irtistakcTj crcirijectui-e with fcspect to 
the fact. But frorti' the lord chancel- 
lor’s ^communication to my^solicitor, 
and tVom the Vime which ha# elapsed, 
I arttUd to Conclude, that ^our ma- 
je^ly had directed the copy of jny let- 
ter to laid before the commissioners, 
requiring; ^thc I r advice upon the sub- 
ject ; and, possibly, their official oc- 
cupations, and their oth^ duties to 
the state, may not have as y^t allowed 
thtm the opportunity of attending to 
it. Tuit y«ur majesty will permit me to 
observe, that however excusable this 
delay may be qn ih^ir parts> yet it 
operates most injuriously upon me; my 
feelings are severely tortured by the 
Suspense, while my character is sinking 
in the,^. <^ipk\9.^ Ltho public. 

It is known that a report, though 
acquitting me of crime,* yet imputing 
matters highly disreputable to iny ho- 
nour, has been made to your majesty ; 
that that^report has been communica- 
ted to me ; that I have endeavoured 
to answer it ; and that I still remain, 
at the end of nine weeks froth the de- 
tive*ry of my answer, unacquainted with 
judgment which is foilned upon it. 
May' I w permitted to observe upon 
the extreme prejudice ..which this de- 
lay, howfei^er to be accounted for by 
tbe humerobs important occupations 
%t the cothmissioners, produces to my 
honour ? The world, in total igiiOrancc 
of the teal state of the facts; begin to 
infer my goilt from it. I feel myself 
Greatly srhkihg in the estimation of 
yddr majesty’s aubjects, as well as of 
Whtlt "tchiains to hib of rhy otvd' fsimily, 
into fa statfe* wttoferable to a mind con- 
scious of itS" purity and inttoCcliCe) a 
state iir which my honour appears at 
least "ei^uivOcal, and my virtue k sus- 
pected. Ffoiii this state I hariibiy en- 
treat your mat^ty to pe^ve that I 
;dm, have fifO^hdpe of being ' restored 
either your^mi^ty’a favourable 
^Upfniun be^^gtadoUsly^ UotiBed 
to the world, by receiving roe again 


into the royal presence, or uiftil the 
full disclosure of the facts sllalfexposoi* 
the malice of my acruSersyaud dOaWay 
every possible ground foi> uuibv<»uiV»- 
ble inference and conjecture. 

The- Various calamities with which 
it ha< pleased God of late to afflict me*, 
1 have endeavoured to bear, and 
truMt I have borne, with humble resig- 
nation to the Divine will. But the 
effect of tills infamous charge, and the. 
•delay which has suspended its final ter- 
mination, by depriving me of the con- 
solation wliich I should have received 
fi-om yonr majesty's presence and kind- 
ness, have given a heavy addition to 
them all ; and surely my bitterest cne- 
miescdukl hardly wish that they should 
be increased. But on this topic, as 
possibly not much affecting the jus- 
tice, though it docs the hardship, of 
my case, I forbear to dwell. 

Your majesty will be graciously 
pleased to recollect, that an occasion 
of assembling the royal family and 
your subjects, in dutiful and happy 
commemoration of her majesty’s birth- 
day, is now near at hand. If the in- 
creased occupations which theapproach 
of parliament may occasion, or any 
other cause, should prevent the com- 
missioners from enabling your majesty 
to communicate your pleasure to me 
before that time, the world vrili in- 
fallibly conclude, (in their present 
state of igporance,) that my answer 
must have proved unsatisfactory, and 
and that the infamous charges have 
been thought td he but too tfub; > 
These cObsiderations, sine; will,' I 
trust, in your majesty’s gmidus Opi- 
ftiori, rescue this address 'from all im- 
pUtatioh of impatiencei For '^oUr 
majesty’s sense of horfour&ble feeing 
will naturally suggest, how utterly 
impossible it ts thilt IVcoU^iibuFU of ihy 
own innocence, aiid Sieving that the 
malice of my enemies has been com- 
p4etely .d^tecteiiy 

doning all regard to my interests, my 
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and my honours possib.lv be 
contented to perceive the approacn of 

* such utter cuin to my characters and 

yet patience* and in silenqes 

till it overwhelms me. I therefore take 
the liberty of throwing myself again 
al your majesty’s feet, and entreating 

• and imploring of your majesty’s good- 
ness and justices in pity for my misc- 
ijaSs Wuch this delay so severely ag- 
^ravateSs and in justice to my inno- 
cence and characters to urge the com- , 
missioaers to an eaMy communication 
of their advice. 

To save your majesty and the com- 
missioaers all unnecessary troubles as 
well as to obviate all probability of 
further delay, I have directed adu^i- 
cate of this letter tp be prepared, and 
have sent one copy of it through the 
lord chancellor, and another through 
Colonel Taylor, to your majesty. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) C. P. 

To the king. 

Jan, 28, 1807- 
The lord chancellor has the honour 
to present his most humble duty to the 
Princess of W ales, and to transmit to 
her royal highness the accompanying 
message from the king ; which her 
royal highness will observe he has his 
majesty’s commands to, communicate 
. to her royal highness. 

, The lord chancellor would have 
done himself the honour to have wait- 
ed personally upon her royal highness, 
and have delivered it himself, but be 
considered ..the sending it; seeded as 
mpre respectful and acceptable to her 
l^yal.bigbness. The lord chancellor 
received tlic original paper from the 
king yesterday, and made the copy 
sent in bis own hand* 

her Rq^I Mghnw the Princess 
The king having referred tp hie con- 


fidential servants the proc^dtng and. 
papers relative to the written dcclara* . 
tions, which had been b( fore his mar 
jesty, resj^cting the conduct the 
Princess ^ Wales, has been appuzed\ 
by them, that, after the fullest consi- 
deration of the examinations taken on 
the Subject, and of the observations 
and affidavits brought forward by the 
Princess of Walew^s legal advisers, they 
agree in the opinions, submitted to his 
majesty in the original report of tlie 
four lords, by whom his maje^y direct* 
ed that the matter should, in the first 
instance, be enquired into ; and that, 
in the present stage of'the business,, 
upon a mature and deliberate view ojL 
this most important subject in all its 
parts and bearings, i| is^theiropinion, 
that the facts of this case cfo lid)!* war- 
rant their advising that any further 
step should be taken in the bustuesa 
by his majesty’s government, pr 30 y 
other proceedings instituted upon it, 
except such only as his majesty’s kw 
servants may, on reference to tltem, 
think fit»to recommend, for the prose* 
cution of Lady Douglas, ,ou those 
parts of her depositions which may 
appear to them to be justly 
thereto. , 

In this situation, his majesty is ad- 
vised, that it k no longer necessary for 
him to decline receiving the princess 
into his royal presence* • j, ^ ; 

The king sees, withgreat satisfaction, 
the agreement of his confidential ser- 
vants, in the decided opinion eapress- 
ed by the four lords, upon the false- 
hood of the accusations of pregnancy 
and defiyery, brought forward agamst 
the prjncesa by Lady pouglas., . , 

Qn,. the other matters produced in 
the course of the enquiry,, the k^g is 
advised that none of the facts or;]^p 
gauons stated in prelimk^iy 
tions,:Carned on in.,the a^eac^i^f itbc 
parties interested, b^ 
as legally or opu^liwiyely^^rsta^W! ’ 
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But in thdsc examinations, and even 
in the answer drawn in the name of 
the nrincesfvby her legal advisers, there 
have appeart^ circurnstanceji of con- 
dnet JU the part of the pnnct^[§s, which 
his majealy uevtT could regard but 
with serious concern. 'J^he elevated 
rank which the princess holds in this 
coui^try, and the relation in which she 
stands !n^ majesty and the royal fa- 
inil)^ must always deeply involve both 
the interests of the state, and the per- 
sorial feelings of his majesty* in the 
propriety and correctness of her con- 
duct. And his majesty cannot, there- 
fore, forbear to express in the conclu- 
sion of the business, his desire and ex- 
pectation, that such a conduct may, in 
future, be obser ved by the princess, as 
iinay fiilly justify those marks of pa- 
ternal regard and affection, which the 
king always wishes to shew to every 
part of his royal family. 

, His majesty has directed that thii 
message sliould be transmitted to the 
Princess of Wales, by his lord chan- 
cellor,. and that copies of the proceed- 
ings, which had taken place on the 
subject, should also be communicated 
to his dearly beloved sou the Prince 
of Wales. ^ 

Montfigne-liouse, Jan^ 29, 1807. 

. Sire,— I hasten to acknowledge the 
receipt of the paper, which, by your 
majesty ’sdircciion, was yesterday trans- 
mit ted to me by the lord chancellor, 
and to express the unfeigned happiness 
which 1 have derived frcim one part of 
it. 1 mean that which informs me 
that your majesty’s confidential ser- 
rants have at length thought proper 
to communicate to your majesty their 
advice,, that; it is no longer necessary 
for your majesty to decline receiving 
me into .your royal presence.'^, And 
I therefore humbly hope that your 
majesty will be graciously pleased to 
receive, with favour,, the coipmunica.- 
tioa of wy iutentipn to avail myself, 


witli your majesty’s permissi^^rt, of 
that advice, for the purpose of waiting 
upon your majesty on Monday next, 
ifU^at day, should not he iM:onVcntenf ; 
when 1 hope again to have tlie happi- 
ness of throwing myself, in filial duty 
and affection, at your majesty’s feet- 
\oiir majesty will easily confeeive 
that 1 reluctantly name so distant a 
day as Monday, but 1 do not fc.d nry- 
self sufficiently recovered from the . 
«-measles, to venture upon so long a 
drive at an earlier day. Feeling, how- 
ever, very anxious to receive again, as 
soon as possible, that blessing, of which 
I h'ive been so long deprived, if that 
day should happen to be in any de- 
gree hiconvenient, i humbly entreat 
and implore your majesty’s most gra- 
cious and paternal goodness, to name 
some other day, as early as possible, 
for that purpose. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) C. P. 

To the king. 

Windsor Casth^ Jan. 29, 1807. 
The king has this moment received 
the Princess of Wales’s letter, in which 
she intimates her intention of coming 
to Windsor on Monday next ; and 
his majesty, wishing not to put the 
princess to the inconvenience of coming 
to this place so immediately after her 
illness, hastens to acquaint her that he 
shall prefer .to receive her in Lo-^don 
upon a day subsequent to the ensuing 
week, which will also better suit hi® 
majesty, and of isrhich he will not fail 
to apprize the princess, 

(Signed) GfibuciE R. 

To the Princess of Wales. 

m 

Windsor Casile^ Feh* 10, 1807*^ 
As the Princess of Wales may have* 
been led to expect,, from the king’a 
letter to her, that he would fix an early 
day for seeing her, his majesty thinks 
it right to acquaint her, that the Prince 
of Wales, upon reiceiving the several 
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<!oclim<?nts which the king directed 
his cabinet to transmit to him, riiade a 
* formal communication to him, of his 
intention totpiit them into the hands 
of his lawyi-rs ; accompani- d by a re- 
quest, tliat his majesty would suspend 
any further steps *in the business, until 
tlic Prince of Whales should be enabled 
to submit to lum the statement which 
he^rofo ^od to make. "Phe king there- 
.forc considers it incumblmt upon liim 
to defer naming a day ro the Princess* 
of Wales, until the further result of 
the prince’s inientiun shall have been 
made known to him. 

(Signed) Gcouge R. 

To the Pri/:cc5s of Wales. 

Montngur-home^ Fch. 12, 1807. 

Sire, — I received yesterday, and 
with inexpressible pain, your majesty’s 
last communication. I'he duty of 
stating, in a representation to your 
majesty, the various grounds upon 
which I fed the hardship of my case, 
asid upon which I confidently think 
that, upon a review of it, your majes- 
ty w ill be^ disposed to recal your last 
determination, is a duty 1 owe to my- 
self : and I cannot forbear, at the mo- 
ment when I acknowledge your ma- 
jesty’s letter, to announce to your ma- 
jesty that I propose to execute that 
duty without delay. 

After having suffered the pnnish- 
mentof hanishmentfrom ypurmajesty^s 
presence for seven months, pending an 
enquiry w^hich your majesty had direct- 
ed, into my conduct, affecting both 
my life and my honour after that 
enquiry had, at length, terminated in 
the advice of your majesty’s confiden- 
tiaf and aworn servants, that there was 
no longer any i-eason for your majes- 
declining to receive me if after 
ybur majesty’s gracious communica- 
which led me to rest assured 
ibat your ^ majesty . would ajppoint an 
early day to receive me after all 
, thiei by atrenewed* application on the 


part of the Prince of Wales, upon 
whose coinmunicjtioii the first iiiqidry 
had bcen^ directed, I now find that 
that punishmLMit, which has been in- 
flicted, pending a seven months en- 
quiry before the determination, should, 
contrary to the opinion of your ma- 
jesty's servanb, ^be coiitiryied after 
that determination, to await the result 
of some netv proceeding, to be sug- 
gested by tlie lawyers of the Prince of 
AValcs; it is inapossible that 1 can fail 
to assort to your majesty,* with the 
(•fleet due to triiiu, that I am in the 
conscioinru'fs o^ my , innocence, and 
with a strong sense of my unmerited 
sufferings, 

Your majesty’s muchnnjured sub- 
ject and daug!uer*:ii*Jav'S, 

To the King. 

Mo fa one house ^ Fvh. 16, 15i()7, 

Sire, — By my short letter to your 
majesty of the 12th instant, In answer 
to your majesty’s communication of 
the 10th, I notified my ic.tention of 
representing to your majesty the va- 
rious grounds, on which 1 felt the 
hardship of my case \ and a review of 
which, I confidently hoped, would 
dispose your majesty to rt?cal your de- 
termination to adjourn, to an indefi- 
nite period, my reception into your 
royalpresence; a determination, which* 
in addition to all the other* pain which 
it brought along with it, aff.xted tine 
with the disappointment of hopes 
which I had fondly cherished with the 
most perfect confidence, because they 
resteil on youi* majesty’s gracious as- 
surance. 

Itidcpieiidently, however, of that 
communication from your majMy, 1 
should have felt myself bound to have 
troubled your majesty with much of 
the^ contents of the pre'^ent letter. 

Upon the receipt of the paper vybich, 
by your majesty’s commands, was 
transmitted to mo by thii liird chaticeU 
Or, on the 28th of the last month, 
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and which communicated to me the 
jayfuj intelligence, that your majesty 
was “ advised, that it wasfjno longer 
necessary f<?r you to decline receiving 
me into, your royal presenct/^ I con- 
ceived myfielf necessarily called upon 
to send an immediate answer to so 
much of. it as respt'cted that intelli- 
gence. I could not wait the time 
which it would have required to state 
those observations, which it was im- 
possible for me to refi-ain from making 
at some period, upon the other import- 
ant particulars which that paper con- 
tained. Accordingly, 1 answered it 
immediately ; and as your majesty’s 
gracious and instant reply of last 
Thursday fortnight announced to me 
youi^^pUast^i-e that I should be recei- 
ved by your majesty on a day subse- 
quent to the then ensuing week, I was 
led most confidently to assure myself 
that the last week would not have 
passed without my having received 
that satisfaction, I therefore deter- 
mined to wait in patience, without 
further intrusion upon your majesty, 
till I might have the opportunity of 
guarding myself from, the possibility 
of being misunderstood, by personally 
explaining to your majusty, that, what- 
ever observations I had to make upo4i 
the paper so communicated to me on 
^the Sbth ult., and whatever complaints 
respecting' the delay, and the many 
cruel circpuipstaaces which had attend- 
ed the whole of .the proceedings against 
tne, and the unsatisfactory state in 
whicli tHey,wei;e at length left by that 
iast CQ,mm,unicatipn, they were obser- 
vations and complaints 'which affected 
. those on}y^ Under whose advice your 
majesty hsd, acted, and;were not, in 
any de^ee, intended to intimate even 
the most . distant insinuation against 
your majesty’s justice or kindness, 
j That paper; eaiahli^ed ^minion, 
...n^ch I certainly had,ev.erfCpnfidently 
rnteruined, but tlie justness^ of which 
1 had not before any document to 


establish, that your majesty had, from 
the first, deemed thip^ proi^eeding a 
high and important matter of state, in 
the consideration of whith yoifr hia- 
jesty had not felt yourself at liberty 
to trust to your own generous feelings, 
and to your own royal and gracious 
judgment. I never »did believe that 
the cruel state of anxiety in which I 
had been kept ever since the delivery 
of my answer, (for at least rixteen 
weeks) could be at all attributable to 
your majesty ; it was most unlike every 
thing which I had ever experienced 
from your itiajesty’s condescension, 
feeling, and justice ; and I found, 
from that paper, that it was to your 
confidential servants I was to ascribe 
the length of banishment from yOur 
presence, which they at last fidvfsed 
your majesty it was no longer neces- 
sary should be continued. J perceive, 
therefore, what I always believed, that 
it w'as to them, and them only, that I 
ow'ed the protractedcontinuance of my 
sutFcrings and of my disg race j and that 
your majesty, considering the whole 
of this proceeding to have been insti- 
tuted and conducted under the grave 
responsibility of your majeety^s Ser- 
vants, had not thought proper .to take 
any step or express any opihioU upon 
any part of it, but such hs was recom- 
mended by their advice. Infiuenibed 
by these sentiments,' and at^xi'6us to 
have the opportunity of conveying 
them, with the overik)wings of a grate- 
ful heart, to your majesty, what were 
my sensaiious of surprise, mortification, 
and disappointment, bn the' receipt of 
your majesty’s letter of the lOtb inSt., 
your majesty may conceive, though 1 
am utterly unable to. express. ^ 
That letter announces to me,' that 
his Royal Highness the' Prihce' of 
Wales, upoH rberiyihg the do- 
cuments which your tnajeity diitcted 
ybur cibihet tb trunismit to ntnf^'^de 
a personal cdih^uhibatbn to yn^ ma- 
jesty of his intention to put them into 
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tlie Iijinds of his lawyers, accompanied 
.by a rcqdedt, that your majiiaty would 
auspend any^ further steps in the busi- 
ness, uiitiljtbe Prince of Wale's should 
be tabled to submit^to your majesty 
the statement which he proposed to 
make ; and jt also announces to me 
that your majesty therefore considered 
It incumbent oh you to defer naming a 
4iay tP hie, until the furtJier result of 
the IVince of Wales’s intention should 
have been made known to your 
jesty, * . 

This determination of your majesty, 
on this request made by his royal 
highness, I humbly trust your majes- 
ty will permit me to entreat you, in 
your most gracious justice to^-econsi- 
oer. Your majesty, 1 am convinced, 
must have been surprised at the time, 
and prevailed upon by the importunity 
of the priocq of Wales, to think this 
determination necessary, or your ma- 
jesty’s generosity and justice would 
never have adopted it. And if 1 can 
satisfy your majesty of the unparallel- 
ed injustice and cruelty of this inter- 
position of the prince of Wales at 
such , a time and under such circum- 
ataoces, 1 feel the most perfect confi-* 
dence that your hasten to 

rccal it. 

I should basely be wanting to my 
own interest and feelings, iff did not 
plainly state my senje of that injustice 
and cruelty ; and if 1 did not most 
loudly complain of it. *Your majesty 
will better perceive the just grounds 
of my complaint, when I retrace the 
course of these proceedings from their 
commencemeot. 

The four noble lords, appointed 
by yoqjr majesty to enquire into the 
.^arges brought against me, in their 
report of the Hth of July last, alter 
stated tha| his royal higbpess 
Jthe iP^ince, of Wales had laid, before . 
^iche. jcnarge which, was, made 
W Douglas, ajnd the;' 


declaration in support of if^, proceed in 
the folio wiilg manner’ : ' ■' / 

In the painful situation in 'which 
his royat highness was plated by these 
communrcations, we' learnt that his 
royal highness had adopted the My 
count wriieh could, in our judgthefit, 
with propriety be followed. When 
informations siR?h as these had’ been 
thus confidently alleged and particu- 
larly detailed, and had been io some 
degree supported by collateral evi- 
dence, applying to other facts of the 
same nature, (though goifig to a far 
less extent), one line only could be 
pursued. • • 

Every sentiment of duty to your 
majesty, and of concern for the public 
welfare, required that these partitulars 
should not be witKiiMd frbiA y^ur iha* 
jesty, tb whom particularly' be- 
longed the cbgnizan'cf of a matter of 
state, so nearly touching the' honour 
of your majesty’s royal family; and, 
by possibility, affecting tbc suctesaion 
of your majeky’fl crowri. ' ' 

« "V^iir majesty had been bleased, 
on your part, tx) view the stipject in 
the same light. Considering. ’it^ as a 
matter which, on ev^ery acebUnti de- 
manded the most immediate in vejidga- 
tion, your mhjesty had thought fit 'to 
commit into our hands the duty of as- 
certainiiig, in tlic first instance, What 
degree of credit was dUe.to the infer* 
mations, and thereby ehabliiig ybirima- 
jesty to decide what further Cdtldict 
to adopt respecting them.” ' ■ ' 

His royal highness then, ^UrSoing, 
as the fooi^ Ibrds say, the onty'cdune 
wtuch could in their jadgnleUt, with 
propriety, be pursued, submiltW the 
kqatt^r to ypur majesty ^YbUr^^s- 
ty directed the enquiry by" the'' rour 
nobfe' lords. — The Tour lord’^ in’^ t|teir 
report lipon the caserjastly 'kifeiiitled 
roe of all prime, find expreS&edj!^I"WiU 
nbt*wait iiO\y tb sky.hbW the 

credit' which thiy gUye, ,and don* 
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. teqiience ascribed to other mat- 
ters, \^hich they did not, however, 
characterize as amounting to any 
crimf,— ^To this report I Viade my 
answer. — tThat answer, together with 
the whole proceedings, was referred by 
your majesty, to the same fou^ noble 
lords, and others of your majesty’s 
i confidential servants! They advised 
your majesty, amongst piuch other 
•matter, (which must be the subject of 
further observations) that there was 
no longer any reason why you should 
decline receiving me. 

Your majesty will necessarily con- 
ceive that 1 have always looked upon 
my- banishment from your royal pre- 
sence as, in fact, a punishment, and a 
severe one too. 1 thought it sufficient- 
ly hard,- that 1 sHbuld have been suf- 
fering that puniahment, during the 
time that this enquiry has been pend- 
ing, while I was yet only under accu- 
sation, and upon the principles of the 
just laws, of your majesty’s kingdom, 
entitled to be presumed to be inno- 
cent, till 1 was proved to be guilty. 
But I find this docs not appear to be 
enough, in the opinion of the Prince 
of Wales, For now, when after this 
. long enquiry, into, matters which re- 
.^uired immediate investigation, 1 have 
been acquitted of every thing which 
, could call for my banishment from your 
royal presence after your majesty’s 
confidential eervauts have thus estpress- 
, ly advised your majesty that they see 
. no reason why you should any longer 
decline to, receive^ me into your pre- 
sence ;^ftec your majesty had gra- 
j ciously notified to me your determi- 
nation to recei^^ .mc at an early day, 
his royal liighncss interposes toe de- 
. luand of a new, delay ; desires your 
V majesty, not to take any step ; desires 
you not to act upon the adyice which 
your own confidential aervants have 
;gi«en you, that you need.no longer 
dftcUue seeing me $ uottoexeQiiteyour 
intesitioa and assiU'ance^ that you would 


receive me at an early day ;^li^causc 
he has laid the documents before hi^. 
lawyers, and intends to prppare a fur- 
ther statement. And the judgment of 
your majosty’s confidential setTants is, 
as it were, appealed from by the Prince 
of Wales, (whom, froip this time at 
least, I must be permitted to consider 
as assuming the character of my accu- 
ser ;) — the justice due to me to he 
suspended, whde the judgment of your 
^ majesty ^s sworn servants is to be sub- 
mitted to the revision of my accqper^s 
counsel ; and I, though acquitted in 
the opinion of your majesty^s confiden- 
tial servants, of all that should induce 
your majesty to decline seeing me, am 
to havi that punishment, which had 
been inflicted upon me during the en- 
quiry, continued after that acquittal, 
till a fresh statement is prepared, to be 
again submitted, for aught 1 know, to 
another enquiry, of as extended a con- 
tinuance as that which has just termi- 
nated. 

Can it be said that the proceedings 
of the four noble lords, or of your ma- 
jesty 8 confidential servants, have been 
so lenient and considerate towards me 
and my feelings, as to induce a suspi- 
cion that I have been too favourably 
dealt with by them ? and that the ad- 
vice which has been given tb your ma- 
jesty, that your majesty need no longer 
decline to receive me, was hastily and 
partially delivered ? I am confident 
that your majesty must see the very re- 
verse of this to be the case— 4hat I 
have every reason to complain of the 
inexplicable delay which so long with- 
held that advice. And the whole cha- 
racter of the observations with which 
they accompanied it, marks the relflc- 
tance with which they yielded to the 
necessity of giving it. - 

For your majesty's confident^ Br- 
yants advise your majesty, “ that it is 
ito longer necessary for you to decline 
receiving me into your royd presence.’ ' 
If this is their opinion and their advice 
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TTOW, wb]rwas it not their rtp'nion and 
their adT/icofotijnnonths agO', from the 
^ate of noysanB^^’^er ? Nay^ why 'ivas it 
licit their^pinion ai.d advice from the 
date even of the orighial report itsdf ? 
‘For not only had they been in pos 
:*eBsion of qiy ^^.i6wcr rt>r above Rixleen 
•wet’hs, which at lea.st furnishtd them 
with all tlie ’materials on which this 
►ad^ce at lenf^th vva« given, but fur- 
th(T, your ruajcsty'’fi confidential ser- 
vants av? forward to state, that af^er 
hi^vhig j'cad my*ol)servati'*Ms and the 
allidavita which they anne^v-Mj to them, 
they 5'grcc in the op^ni(}n^i (not in any 
eiiigle f)])inioii upon any particular 
branch of the case, but in 
'^cnernfl:/) wliich were aubaiiited to 
your majesiy, in the original report of 
the four lords, if therefore (not- 
withstanding their concurrence in rtll 
the opinions contained in the report) 
they have nevertheless given to your 
majesty their advice, “ that it is no 
longer necessary for you to decline re- 
ceiving me what could have pre- 
■Yonlcd their offering that advice, even 
,'fronfi the Hth of July, the date of the 
original report itself ^ Or what could 
. have. warranted the withholding of it, 
even for a single moment r Instead, 
-therefore, of any trace being observa- 
ble, of hasty, preciphate, and partial 
determination in my favour, it is im- 
possible to interpret their conduct and 
their reasons together in any other 
sense, than as amounting to an admis- 
sion of your majesty’s confidential ser- 
vants, themselves, -that I have, in con- 
sequence of their withholding that ad- 
vice, been uiuiecevssarily and cruelly 
.haoished from your royal presence, 
^rom .the tH'th of July to the 28th of 
January, including a space of above 
six months ; and the effect of the in- 
terposition of the prince, is to prolong 
my stifferings, and my disgrace,, under 
» the same banishment, to a period per- 
fectly indefinitcw 

^ ^ The principle which, will admit the 
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effect of such interpoaflimi, now, may 
be acted upon again ; and the prince 
may require a further prolongation, 
upon ft^shstatementsand Iresh^hargcs, 
kept buck po-^sibly for the purpose of 
being from time to time conveniently 
inlefposcd, to prevent for ever the ar- 
rival of that hour, which, dij»playing 
to the world fhe acknowledgment of 
my iiniiYvited sufferings and disgrace, 
may at the same time expose the true 
malicious and unjust quality of the 
proceedings which have been so long 
carried on against me. ^ 

This unseasonable, unjust, and cruel 
interposition vf hi« royal highne&9, as 
I must ever deem it, has psevu-led up- 
on your majesty to recal to my preju- 
dice your gracious purpose of recei- 
ving me, in pursuance of 1 1 advice of 
your servants. Do I then flatter my- 
self too much when 1 ferl jsjkUreci 
that my ju.sl entreaty, founded upon 
the reasor«8 which I urge, and directed 
to counteract only the efiect of thst 
it/g/us^ interposition, wdl induce your 
majesty to return to your original de- 
termination ? 

Restored, however, as I should feel 
myself, to a state of comparative secu- 
rity, as well as credit, by b^ng at 
length permitted, upon your majestyla 
gracious re» consideration of your last 
determination, to have access to your 
majesty ; yet, under ^l the circum- 
stances under which I should now re- 
ceive that mark and confirmation of 
your majesty '-s opinion of my inno* 
cence, my character would not, i fear, 
stand* clear in the public opinion, by 
the mere fact of ^ourmajesty^s recep* 
tion of me This revocation of yotir 
majesty ^8 gracious purpXise has flung 
an additional cloud upon the whole 
proceeding, 'and the infercHicea'dcawni 
in the public mind, from this circum- 
stance, so mysteriously and so perfect- 
ly ' inexplicable, upon any grounds 
which tfre* Open to their knowledge, 
has mede^ and will leave so deep an. 
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impmsion U> prejudice, 2 ^ scarce 
any thing short of a public exposure 
of all that has passed can possibly ef- 
face. r ^ 

The publication of all these pro- 
ceedings to the world* then, seems 
to me# under the present ci^cum- 
Btancesr (whatever reluctanca 1 feel 
at such a «measui-e, tnd however I 
regret the hard necessity which drives 
me to it,) to be almost the only re- 
Jfnaining resource, for the vindication 
of my honour and character. The 
falsehood oV the accusation m, by no 
means, all. that will, by such publica- 
tion, appear to the credit and clearance 
' of my character ; but the course in 
which the whole proceedings have been 
carried on, or rather delayed, by those 
f to whmn your mdjesty referred the 
consideration of them, will show that, 
whatever measure ofjustice 1 may have 
olltmately received at their hands, it is 
^ not to be suspected as arising from any 
merciful and indulgent consideration 
of me, of my feelings, or of my case. 

It will be seen how my feelings had 
been harassed, and my character and 
^ honour exposed by the delays which 
have taken place in these proceedings : 
it will be seen that the existence of the 
charge against me had avbwedly been 
known to the public from the 7th of 
June in the last .yea^— I say known to 
the public, because it was on that day 
that the commissioners, aefit^, as I 
am to suppose, (for so they state in 
leport) under the anxious wish, 
that iheie. trust should be. executed 
with as little publicity as possible, au- 
thorised that unnecessary insult and . 
outrage upon me, as X must always 
lUonsider it, which, however intended, 
gave the utmost publicity and expo- 
sure to tk€< existence; of these, charges 
mean the sending two attormes, 
armed with their lordshipsf Ewarrant, 
to my houser.tO: bring before tbept, at 
about ^-half of my houseMd 
f6r f5xaimBa|ion. The idea pf privacy, 


after an act so much calculated, from 
the extraordinary nature of it, to, ex- 
cite the greatest attention aud surpn^, 
your majesty roust feel to havx h^en 
impossible and abaurd ; for an attempt 
at secrecy,, mystery,' and conceairuent, 
on my part, could, under ^uch circum- 
stances, only hav^ been construed into 
. the fearfulness of guilt.* 

It will appear! mso, that 
time, 1 heard nothing authentwally 
ijpoD the subject till the 11th of Au- 
gust, when I was fifrnisbed, by , ypur 
majesty’s commands, with the report. 
The several papers necessary tp my 
understanding the whole of these 
charges, in the authentic state in which 
your mpjesty thought it proper gra- 
ciously to direct tliat I should have 
them, were not delivered to me till the 
beginning of September. My answer 
to these various charges, though the 
whole subject of them was new to 
those whose advice 1 had recourse to, 
long as that answer was necessarily 
obliged to be, was delivered to the 
lord chancellor, to be forwarded to 
your majesty by the 6th of October ; 
and* hrom the 6th of October to. the 
SSth of January, 1 was kept in total 
ignorance of the effect of that answer. 
Not only will tliis delay be apparent, 
but it will be generally shown to the 
world how your majesty’s servant^ 
had, in this important business, treat- 
ed your daughter-in-law, the Rrinccss 
of Wales ; and what measure of jus- 
tice she, a. female and a stranger in 
your laud,, baa experienced , at. their 
bands, . ... 

; : .Undoubtedly against suchia. pfo- 
ceeding X have ever felt, and. still feel, 
>an almost invincible repugnance., £v^- 
. ry sentiment of deli^cyj with which a 
female mipd must ahrink from the act 
of .brhiging before ,ihe publicr.^uch 
charges, hp^ever poascipps of their 
scandal and fa)8ity*;^d, hpweyer clear- 
ly that scandal and.hd^^J he ma- 
nifested by the answer .^qse 
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respect still due from 
me, to 'person^ employed in anthority 
sunder yoUr majesty, however little re- 
spect I may have receive*d from them ; 
^my duty to hi? Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales — my regard for 
all the members of your august fami- 
ly my esteem, my duty, my grati- 
tude to your majesty,— my affectioii- 
ViW gratitude for all the paternal kind- 
neds which I have ever experienced 
from you nly anxiety, not onlyi to 
SMToid the risk of giving any offence or 
displeasure to your majesty, but also 
to ny from every occasion of creating 
' tfi0 slightest sentiment of uneasiness in 
thfe’ mind of your majesty, whose hap- 
piness it would be the pride^and plea 
sure of my life to consult and to pro- 
, all these various sentiments 
hkvi? cbmpelled me to submit, as long 
tts hitman forbearance could endure, 
to all the unfavourable inferences 
which 'were through this delay daily 
' increasing in the public mind. What 
the strength and efficacy of these mo- 
tives have been, your majesty will do 
me the justice to feel, when you are 
jpleased, graciously to consider how 
^ long I have been contented to suffer 
those suspicions to exist against my 
innocence, which the bringing before 
the public of my accusation and my 
defence to it, would so indisputably 
and immediately have diepeHed. 

The measures, ho^^cver, of making 
these proceedings public, whatever 
mode I can adopt (considering espe- 
eMly'the absolute impossibility of suf- 
fering any partial production of them, 
arid the necessity that> if for any pur- 
' pose any part of them should be pro. 

■' difced, the whole must be brought 
before the public) remains Surrounded 
Vrith all the objections which I have 
enbinerated ; and nothing could ever 
have ‘prevailed upon me» or can now 
^ven jf&cvail upbtt to have recourse 
ib iti but s^ itri|>ertoii^ sense of indis- 
periiable duty to my future safety ^ to 
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my present charafeter arid honour^ ririd 
to the feelirigs, the clmrjctcr, and the 
interests of my child, h had flattered 
myself, when once this long proceed- 
ing should have terminated in riiy 
ception into your' majesty's presence, 
thal that- circumstance alone would 
have so stfon^y implied my innocence ^ 
of all that hM been brdught against 
me, as to hate been perfectly ‘suiScieut 
for my honour and my security ; but 
accompanied, as it now must be, with 
the knowledge of the fapt* that your 
majesty has been bronglit to hesitdte 
upon its propriety; mid accompanied 
also with thO very unjustifiable obserw 
vations, as they appear to the, on 
which 1 shall presently proceed to*re- 
mark j and which were made by your 
majesty's servants, at the tltne^ when 
they gave you their' advice to receive 
me 5 1 feel myself in a situatioit^^Mi 
which I deeply regret that I edrinot 
rest in silence without an immediate 
reception into your majesty's pteseritie; 
nor, indeed, with that reception, un- 
less ut be attended by other circum- 
stances which may tnrirk my satisfac- 
tory acquittal of the "charges which 
have been brought against me. 

It shall at no time be said, with 
truth, that 1 shrunk back from these 
infamous charges ; that I crouched be- 
fore my enemies, and 'courted thdm» 
by my submisskm, into moderation! 
No, I have 0ver boldly defied th0m. 

I have ever felt, and still feel, thaty if 
they should think, either of pursuing 
these accusations, or of bringing for- 
ward rfny other which the wickedness 
of individuals may devise, to aflfect tfiy 
honour; (since my conscience adfs 
ihe, that they' muse be as bBSe*^tfftd 
groundless as those brOoglit by>]Lady 
Douglas,) while the witns^saes to>the 
innocence of my conduct are aUiwing, 

I should be abb to disprbVo'^them all; 
and, whoever mof be ‘my aedusers^ ^to 
tHumph over theirwh^edoess and ma- 
lices But should these accusatioos be 
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renewed; or-^Sny oiher be brought 
forward in any future time, death may, 
I know not how soon, remove from 
my inn/)cence its best sfcurify, and 
deprive me of the roeans of my justih- 
cation, and my defence. 

There are theretore other measures, 
wbicli i trust your majesty will think 
iftdispen^abl^^» to be for my ho- 

nour and for niy sceuritv. Amongst 
these, 1 most humbly nubmit to your 
majesty my most earnest entreaties 
that tile procet dings, including not 
only my firsf answer, and my letter of 
the bth of December, but this letter 
also, may be directed by y pur majesty 
to be so preserved and deposited, as 
that they may, all of them, securely 
remain permanent authentic documents 
8 Mk 1 mennoruls of this accusation and 
of the manner in which I met it ; of 
my defence, as well as of the charge. 
That they may remain capable at any 
time of being resorted to, if the malice 
which produced the charge originally 
9hall ever venture to renew it. 

Beyond this, I am sure your nfajes- 
ty wiU think it but proper and just, 
:tbat J should be restored, in every re- 
spect, to the sanie situation from 
whence the proceedings, under these 
false charges, have removed me. That 
besides being graciously received again 
into the bosom of your majesty's royal 
family, restored to my former respect 
and oiatiou amongst them^ your ma- 
jesty will be gracioudy pleased, either 
taexert your induence, \yith.bi« Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales,, that I 
may be restored to. the use « of nsy 
apartment , in Carlton-house, which 
was reserved for me, except while, the 
apartments were undergoing repair, 
till the date of these pnoceedings ; or 
to assign to me some apartment in one 
of your royal palaces- Some apart^ 
nvent in or near to Londoo i* iadispeu- 
necessary for my convenient^ at- 
te^dancC; at the drawing-room. 
if , I not. restored W theife at 


ton-house, I trust your majesty, will 
graciously perceive, how reasonable it 
is, that I slxould request that sotn^^ 
apartment should be assi'^nod U) me, 
suited to my dit?.'iUy and situation, 
whicdi may mark uiy reception and ac- 
knowledgm.put as one o!' your majesty's 
family, and from whicli rny attendance 
at th«‘ drawing- room may be easy and 
convenient v 

If these measures are taken, I should 
hi^ipe that they would prove saiisfac- 
tny to the pubic nhnd, ari'i that,; I 
m-v feel myseiffiidy rcitored ? ' public 
Cvsunidtion, to my forme) 4d'.fu\>cter. 
And *>11011^ they prov - 30 satisiartory, 
1 shall indeed be oehghted t.i ihink, 
that no furtlier stop nn'y, even now, 
appear to be rn cess u y to my peace of 

mind, my securils, .md my hon^r^ 
But your majesty will p/niiK mo to 

s y, that if the ne.\t week, wuicii will 
make mor* than a month from the time 
of your majesty's informing me that, 
you would receive me, sht>uld past 
without my being received into your 
presence, and without having the as- 
surance that ihe-^e other requrats of 
miue shall be cpmpli< d with, I thall 
be under the paint ul nectsbity of con- 
sidering them as refused, in whicli 
case, I shall feel myself comp. Ue.d, 
however reluctantly, to give the w hole 
of these proccediiigs to tb)‘ wt^rkj. 
Unless your majesty can suggest otiier 
adequate means of securing my honour 
and my life from the effect yt the cou- 
tiuuance or renewal ot tiiese proceed- 
ings,, for- the. future, as well as the 
pix^seut. For 1 entreat your majesty 
tob’^lit*ve, that it is only in the abseugc 
of aV- other adequate meaiH, that I can 
have resort to that measure- That I 
consider it with deep regret ; thatil^ 
regard it with serious appreheusiop, 
b-y no means soi cnucb on account of 
the, effect it my have upon myself, ^*' 
on »aocount of the pain if/hich it; mayN 
give, to your your suiguat : 

mily, and your loyal subject!* 
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As far as myself am concernt»d, I 
► am aware af the observ.itioiis to which 
this publication will expose me. But 
I am placed in a situation in whi^4i I 
have the choice onlffof two most un 
pleasant alternatives. And I am per- 
fectly confident* that the imputations 
and the Idss of character which must, 
under these circiimatances, follow from 
my^lencc, are most injurious and un- 
avoidable ; that my silence, under such 
circumstances, mjist lead inevitably 
m^fc utter infamy and ruin. I'he pub- 
lication, on the other hand, will txpose 
to the world nothing, which is hpoken 
to by any witness (whose infamy and 
discredit is not unanswerably exposed 
and established) which can,* in the 
slightest dc^rrec, affect my character, 
foi honour, virtue, and delicacy. 

There may be circumstances disclo- 
sed, manifesting a degree of condescen- 
sion and faniiliarily in my behaviour 
and conduct, which, in the opinions of 
many, may he considered as not suffi- 
ciently guarded, dignified, and reser- 
ved, Circumstances, however, which 
my foreign c\‘iication, and foreign ha^ 
bits, misled rac to think, in the humble 
and retired situation in which it was 
my fate to live, and where 1 had no 
relation, no equal, no friend to advise 
me, vi^ere wholly free from offence. 
But win n they have been dragged for- 
ward, from the sceacs of private life, 
in a grave proceeding on a charge of 
high treason and adultery, they seem 
to derive a colour and character, from 
the nature of the charge, which they 
are brought forward to support. And 
I canncjt but believe, that they have 
been used for no other purpose than 
to atfoid a cover, to screen from view 
the injustice of that charge ; that they 
have been taken advantage of to kt 
(l6wn my accusers more gently, and to 
deprive me of .that full acquittal, on 
rpjihrt of the four lords, which my^ 
in^<^nce ot all offehce most justly en- 
titled me to regl^ve. ' ^ 


Whatever opinion, hcfvOiever, may be» 
formed upon any part of my conduct. 
It must^iir justice be formed witli re-» 
fercncc to the situafion in whicii I waa» 
placed ; if i am judged of as PrinCe.'^a 
of Wales, witli reference to the high‘ 
rank^f that station, I must be judged 
as Princess of Wales, banished trom 
the prince, uifprotectcd by the sup-- 
port ami»the countenance v^hich be-‘ 
long to that station ; and if 1 am 
judged of in my private character, as' 
a married woman, I mus^ be judged* 
of as a wife banished from her hus- 
band, and living in a widowed seclu-^ 
sion from him,^and Retirement from the- 
world. This last consideration leadr 
me to recur to an expression in Mra^ 
l-iisle*s examination, winch describes 
my conduct, in lEe frequency^nd the 
manner of my receiving the visits of 
Captain Manby, though always in the 
presence of my ladies, as unbecoming 
a married woman. Upon the extreme 
injustice of setting up the opinion of 
one woman, as it were, in judgment 
upon •the conduct of another, as well 
ati of estimating the conduct of a per- 
son in my unfortunate situation, by re- 
ference to that, which iniglu in gene- 
ral be expected from ii rharried woman 
living happily with her husband, I 
have betore generally remarked ; but 
beyond these general remarks in form- 
ing any estimate of my tfonduct, youi" 
majesty will never forget the very pe- 
culiar circumstances and miofortiines 
of my situation. Your majesty will 
remember that I bad not been much 
above a year in this country, when I 
received the following letter from hhl 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales t 

' - .Jx 

“ Windsor €astk, Ajml 30, 1796* 
Madam,— -As Lord Cholmofide- 
ley informs me that you wish I would 
in writing* the terms 
which we are to hvo,‘I sl^ll ^idcAvour 
to explain tttyself upon that head, witir 
as much clearness, and with Its much 
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propriety, as^lite nature of the subject 
admit. Our inclinations are not 
labour powers nor should either of us 
be held* answerable to the other, be- 
cause nature has not made us suitable 
to each other. Tranquil aad comfort- 
able aoc,^ty is, however, in our polver ; 
let our intercourse, therefore, be re- 
etricted to that, and Fwill distinctly 
•ubscribe to the condition which you 
required, through Lady Cholmonde- 
ley, that, even in the event of any ac- 
cident happening to my daughter, 
which 1 trust Providence in its mercy 
will avert, I blvdl not infringe the terms 
of the restriction proTposing, at any 

period, a connection of a more parti- 
cular nature, L shall now finally dose 
this disagreeable correspondence, trust- 
ing that, as we have completely ck- 
plained ourselves to each other, the 
rest of our lives will be passed in uii- 
xpterrupted tranquillity. 

" I am, madam, with great truth. 
Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) GiionGE P.” 

And that to this letter I sent the fol- 
- lowing answer : 

M<si^ 6, 1796. 

** The avowal of your conversation 
with Lord Chobnondeley, neither sur- 
prises nor offends me. It merely con- 
firmed what you have tacitly insinua- 
ted for this twelvemonth. But, after 
this, it would be a want of delicacy, 
or rather an unworthy meaftness in me, 
were I to complain of those conditions 
which you impose upon yourself.. 

V I aholild* have; returned nO answer 
to your if it had not been cofi<< 

ceived in t^rina to make , it doubtful, 
whether thi# arrangement procd?ds 
from yon or from me, ^ and you are 
aware that tho credit of it (belongs to 
you. alone.; , t - v 

^ The letter which youaniioiuaQa lo 
sise ^^thelasfr ohliget mevtaioomanu- 
nic;ai^4P the king, a# to. my sodtmign 
and h<Hh your ^.ow4 and 




ray answer^ You will find enelo^d 
the copy of mv letter to the king. I 
apprize you of it, that X may not in- 
cur the slightest reproach offtduplicity 
from you. As l^^iave at this moment 
no protector but his majesty^ I refer 
myself solely to 'him upon this subject,, 
and if my conduct meets hia approba- 
tion, 1 shall be in some degree at least 
consoled. 1 retain every sentimeat of • 
gratitude for the situation in which 1 
bad myself, as Princess of Wales, en-* 
abled, by your means, to indulge in the 
free exercise of a virtue dear to my 
heart, I mean charity. 

It will be my duty likewise to act 
upon another motive, that of giving an. 
eKcimpie‘^of patience and resignation 
under every trial* ^ 

“ Do me the justice to believe< that 
I shall never cease to pray for your 
happiness, and to be s : < 

Your much devoted ' 

-If < "t ‘ 

The date of his royal highness’s let- 
ter is the SOth of April, 1796. The 
date of our marriage, your majesty 
will recollect^ is the 8th day of April, 
in the year 1795, and that of the With 
of our only child the 7th of January, 
1796 

On the letter of hts.rOyal highness 1 
offer no comment 1 only entreat your 
majesty not to understand me to intro- 
duce It, as affording any supposed jus- 
tification or excuse for the least dc# 
pavture from the strictest line of (Vir- 
tue, or the fltost refined delicacy « /1^'he 
crime which has-been insinuated a- 
gainst me would be Equally criminal 
and detestable ; the iodelicaqy. imputed 
to me would be equally, odicwi. end 
abominable, whatever renunciation of 
conjugal, authority , and aiectidb /the 
above letter of hitf rpyalhighnj^siafnight 
in any construction: of itiibe^auppoacd 
to ;bave-cona[|Kycd.( Suehjcrinte^/and 
jfeiilts derive not ibek gmh fwm the 
coprideratioa of tbeOonJugidvtitUi^^tTOf 
5 V. 
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Che mdiviilualy who may be the most 
injured by them^ however much such 
virtues may ajifgravate their enormity. 
No suah ktter« tlierefore, in any Con- 
struction of it* no renunciation of con* 
ju^ aifection or duties, could ever 
psuliate thd«i. *But whether conduct, 
free from all crime, Fred from all inde- 
licacy (which I maintain to be the 
chiUrficter of the conduct to which Mrs 
Lifile’a obBcrvations apply), yet possi- 
bly not so measured, as a cautious 
w^e, careful to avoid the slighte’^t ap- 
pearance of not preferring her husband 
to all the world, might be studious to 
observe, wh^her conduct of such de- 
scription, and possibly, in such sense, 
not becoming a married womrfh, could 
be justly deemed, in my situation, an 
offence in tne, I must leave to your 
majesty to determine. 

in making that determination, how- 
ever, it will not escape your majesty to 
consider, that the conduct which does 
or does not become a married woman 
materially depends upon what is or is 
not known by her to be agreeable to 
her husband. His pleasure and hap- 
piness ought unquestionably to be her 
laWv and Kia approbation the most fa- 
vourite object of her pursuit. Diffe- 
rent characters of men require different 
modes of conduct in their wives ; but 
when a wife can no longer be capable 
of perceiving, front time to lime, what 
is agreeable or offensive to her hus- 
band, when her conduct can no longer 
contribute to his happiness, no longer 
hope to be reward^ by his approba- 
tion j^wrelw’ to examine that conduct 
by the standard of what ought, in ge- 
herab to be the conduct of a married 
Voma’t, altogether unreasonable and 
bnjost. 5 ' 

" What^ then h> my case ? Your ma- 
jesty will do mO the justice to remark, 
that in the abovh letter of the Prince 
W Wales^ thhre is not the most dktaat 
ademisa^ that erhn^ that viccrtbat in- 
delkaoy of any description, gave oc* 


casion to his determination ; and all 
the tales of infamy and discredit which 
the inv^tive malice of my enemies has 
brought forward on these chargeS^^ 
have their date years and years after 
the period to which I am now alluding* 
WhA then, let me repeat the question, 
is my case ? After the receipt of the 
above letter, ^nd in aboift two years 
from my arrival in this country, I had ’ 
the misfortune entirely to lose the sup- 
port, the countenance, the prdtectkm' 
of my husband ; 1 was banished, as it 
were, into a sort of humble retirement^ 
at a distance from him, and almost 
estranged froift the*whole of the royal 
family. I had no means of having re- 
course, either for society or advice, to 
those from who|n my inexperience 
could have best received the^ advan-^ 
tages of the one, and with whom T 
could most becomingly have enjoyed 
the comforts of the other ; and if, trt 
this retired, unassisted, unprotected 
state, without the check of a hus- 
band's authority, without the benefit* 
of hi» advice, without the comfort and 
support of the society of his family, a 
stranger to the habits and fashions of 
this country, 1 should, in any instance, 
under the ipfluence of foreign habits, 
and foreign education, have observed 
a conduct, in any degree deviating^ 
from the reserve and severity of Biii* 
tish manners, and partaking of a C6n^ 
descemion and familiarity which that 
reserve and severity would^ pefhaps; 
deem beneath the dignity of my exit- 
ed rank, 1 feel confident, (since SUcH 
deviation will be seen to have been 
ever con^Cen t with perfect in nocence^ ) 
that not only your majesty's canddue 
and indulgence, but the candour andiire 
dolgen'ce which, notwithstauding^the 
reserve and severity of BHtlshrr^iihefiS, 
always belong to the British pltbl^, Will 
iieviftr visit it with severity or eensure. 

^It^remains for medowtOtttake sortie 
rertvarks upon the fttrthce contents Of 
the papefjr which trahMftte<l to 
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irie, by th<; loT^l’ chancellor on the 28th sideration, the observations wluch I 
tilti And I cannot, in passing, omit have oifered to your majesty ; after 
to remark, that that paper has^neither having seen William Cole there provet^ 
title, daiie, signature, r.or attc&tatioa ; to h4,ve submitted himself, fivoptimea 
and unless the lord chancellor had ac- at least, to privateer unauthorized, vo- 
companied it with a note, stating, that luntary examination by Sir John Dou- 
it W 4,3 copied iii his own hand froih th(^ glas’s solicitor, for the dxprpis purpose 
original, which hi*^ lordship had recei->^ of confirming the statement of Lady 
ved from yohr majesty, 1 should have Douglas (of that Lady Douglas, whose 
been at a loas to have perenived any statement and deposition they are vou- 
single mark of authenticity belonging viuced to be so malicious and false, 
to it ; and as it is, I am wholly unable tlvit they propose tp institute sncli 
to discover what is the true character prosecution against her as your nw- 
which does belong to it. It contains, jesty's law officers may advise, upon a 
indeed, the adyicc which your majesty reference, now at length, after six 


directed to be delivered^to me. 

Considering it, therefore, wholly as 
their act, your majesty will excuse and 
pardon me, if, deeply injured as I feel 
myself to have been by them, I express 
iftyself with freedom upon their con- 
duct. J may speak, perhaps, with 
warmth, because I am provoked by a 
•ensc of gross injiUitice ;■ 1 shall speak 
certainly vviiii firmness and with cou- 
rage, because i am emboldened by a 
eeiisc of conscious innocence. 

Your majesty’s confidential servanU 
say, ** they agtee lu the opinion of the 
four lords," and they say this, “ after 
the fullest consideration of my obser- 
vations, and of the affidavits which 
were affixed to them." Some of these 
opinions, your majesty will recollect, 
are, that ‘‘ William Cole, Fanny Lloyd, 
Robert Bidgood, and Mrs Lisle, are 
Vvitnesses who cannot,” in the judg- 
ment of the four Im ds, “ be suspected 
of any unfavourable bias;" and,«< whose 
veracity, in this respect, they had seen 
no ground to question and that 
thecircumsiancesito which they speak, 
particularly as relating to Captain 
Manby, must be credited until they 
^re decisively contradicted i" , Am I 
the^i to understand your majesty's con- 
fidential servants to meai^ that they 
agree with the four noble lordain ^se 
bjpmioxis^ Am X>.ta uYulef stand,, that 
after Jvavjti^Tcad^ withtlie full<»tconv 


months froni^thc detection of that ma- 
lice and falsehood, intended to bo made) 
•'fter having seen this William Cole 
submitting to such repeated voluntary 
examinations for such a purpose, and 
although he was all that time a servant 
on my establishment, and eating my 
bread, yet never once communicating 
to me that such examinations were go- 
ing on— am I to understand, that your 
majesty's confidential servants agree 
with the four lords in tliinking, that 
he cannot, under such circumstances, 
he suspected of uvfavourMe bias^ 
That after having had pointed out to 
them the direct flat contradiction be- 
tween the same William Cole and Fan- 
ny Lloyd, they nevertheless agree to 
think them both (though indirect con- 
tradiction to each pAher, yet hoih) wit- 
nesses, iiohose veracUy they see no 
ground to question- ? After having seen 
Fanny Lloyd directly and positively 
contradicted in an ^assertion most in- 
jufioua to my honour, by Mr Mills 
and Mr Edmeades, do they agree in 
opinion with the four noble lords, that 
they see ?to growid to quesimt her 
racity ?— After having read the obseirif 
vations on Mr BidgoodV evidence ; : 
after having seen, that hehadrthohardt)^ 
hood to swear, that he believed' Gap « 
tain Manby slept/ ip; .my^^house, at^ 
Soathendf and to ituunuate that^be^ 
slept in my bed* room; after having 
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. «efent4«it "hd' founded hirrt«elf on tlm 
[A^i^nost false' fact* and most foul and 
[/ witked insitination, upon the circum- 
stamseof obsetvm^ a bason and some 
towels where he thdlght they ought 
not to be olace^d ; after having seen 
that thia Wty *and this inainuation, 
• '• were disproved beforcr the four noble 
lords themselves, by two maid-ser- 
taim^ who at that time lived with me 
y at Southend, and whose duties about 
my person, and n^y apartments, mus^ 
made them acquainted with this 
fact, as assetted, or as insinuated, if it 
had happened ; after having observed 
too, in confirmation of their testimony, 
that one of them mentioned the name 
of another female servant (wilo was 
not examined,) who had from her si- 
luatibn equal means of knowledge with 
them8elve8-*--r ask whether, after all 
this demive weight of contradiction 
to Robert Bidgood's testimony, I 
am to understand your majesty^s con- 
fidential servants to agree with the 
four noble lords in thinking, that Mr 
Bidgood is a witness who cannot he 
mspected unfuvourablehiaSy and that 
there is no ground to que&tion his vera* 
cUy% If, , sire, J were to go through 
allthe remarks of this descHption which 
. occur to me to. make, I should be 
obliged to repeat nearly all my former 
observatiops, and to make this letter 
as long as my origtttal answer ; but to 
that answer i confidently appeal, and 
I win yentmre to challenge your ma- 
jesty’s' confidential servants tp find a 
single impartial and honourable man, 
uitcdaibeofed in feeling and interest with 
the parties, afcid unconnected in coun- 
cil, 'with t^se who have already pled* 
gbd themselves to an opinion upon this 
$iib|ect, who^willilay his hand upon his 
heart, and srfy, that thc^ three wit- 
nejfsesbniwhom that report so mainly 
rel^ taeevnot^ toibo. suspected of tlw 
gtossest firtWityn an# ^that ihlfci ■ ve-* 
rattty not* most fondameiHaUy^ sm^ 
peftchud* ; , ^ 

vojL, VI. FART ir. 


yTas it then noble, was it generous 
was it manly^ wa« it just, in yoUr mai-t# 
jesty’s confidential servants, inSU'ad of ^ 
fairly admitting the injustice, «which' ^ 
had been inadvertently, * and uninten- 
tionally, no doubt, done to»me by the ' 
Ipiir ifobU lords in their report, upon ^ 
the evidence of these witnesses^ to state 
to your majest/, that they^agree with ' 
these nobfe lordtf ‘ in their opinion, ‘ 
though they cannot, it seemS, go the * 
length of agreeing any longer to with- - 
hold the advice which resjoreS me to ' 
your majesty’s presence J And with - 
respect to the particulars to my pre- ' 
judice^ remarked upon in the report as ^ 
those which justly deserve the rtjost 
serious consideration, and which must- - 
be credited till decisively contradict- ; 
ed,” instead of fairly avowing, ^either ’ 
that there was originally no' pretence 
for such a remark, or that, d there had ^ 
been originally, yet that my answer ^ 
had given that decisive contradiction ‘*i 
which was sufficient to discredit them ; 
— instead, I say, of acting this just, ' 
houcstf and opfu part, to take no no* a 
tice whatsoever of thosecoatradictions, 
and content themselves with saying, 
that “ none of the facts or allegations 
stated in preliminary examinations, car- 
ried on in the absence of the parties 
interested, could be considered as le* 
gaily or conclusively established V* 

They agree in the dpimoO, that the 
facts or allegations, though slated in 
preliminary examination, carried on in > 
the absence of the parties interested, 
must he credited tiU decisively contra- 
dieted^ ahd de^ve the most senoua 
consideration, 'I'hey read, with the ^ 
fullest consideration, the contradiction 
which I have tendered to them | thby ? 
must have known, that no other 
of contradiction could, by posstbtl^y,' 
from the nature of things,, have J 
offered u^dn such subjects'^ ’they. o6 > 
not question the tmtl^ tb^'do 
pdiiit out thednsuffioiency ;bf the 
tradictfoni bnt.in (oose^ genonffy ^ 
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ri^Ferring to <ny answer, 
coti«f«ting, aa it does, of above two 
Jitirtdtei! written pages, andr coupling 
it wfifc tbose ex^minatiofia (^hich they 
idfhii establish' nothing a^tast an ab- 
ieht they adviae your ipajesty, 

that •* thvrif appear many circnmstaneifes 
idf cdhdud^ Which coi^ld not be regard- 
M by yvur ftiajesty without serious 
^Hcerii and tisat as to W1 the»Other 
ifaets and allegations, eitcept tho« rc- 
liitiVe to my pregnancy and delivery, 
i3hey are no» to be considered as &• 
ghll^ and coneluswly estoUkh^d** be- 
caldse spoken to, in pnlimmary exatni- 
iiations^ not carried oli in the presence 
of the parties corcerned. They do 
not; indeed, expressly assert, that iny 
doiitfadiction was ndt decisive or satis*' 
ikctory'j tht'y do not eJtpressly state, 
that they thinlr th< facts and allega- 
tions want nothing towards their legal 
and conclusive establi^thinent but a ft- 
cxathinatiort in the presence of the 
parties interested, but they go far to 
'ttnply such opinions. That those opi 
nions are ntti'rly untenable agiiinst the 
db^rvatiohft I balre njade upon the 
Crtrdit iwSd Character of those witnes^s, 
I shill ever most confidently maintain ; 
'blit that thofse observations leave their 
" Credit wholly Ohafiliicted, and did not 
Wserve the least notice ftom your ma- 
jestV’S serWihts, it is iihpossible that 
any Wnootftbfe tnan can aa^it, or any 
^ fifir and unprejttdicif^ mind believe. ^ 

1 how prC^eed, sire, to observe, 
very; shortly, upon the adirice lurther 
COf yodr «w|e!sty aa c^iaincd in 
tite rehiaihbig^ of the aiAkih 
repfe<^ed that, both in the eha- 
ifeinatiohir in my ansWe^, 

haveapj|;yearedihanyc^^ 

\i^s c<^dhee which oo^ld not be |e- 
WdCd tot Wkh seribaa and 

have atiggested tto expression 
6t a &i^itc?and ihch 

'h itiaidflCtTW^ be oStecrved 

' bjp as iftwy 'ftBy ^iMse 

marks of paternal regard and affec- 


tion which your majesty, wiskea to/ 
diGW to all your royal fainily^^ ' r' " 
And here, sire, )^ur tnajerty will 
graciously permit me fob umice the 
hardship of t(e advice, which* has 
suggested to your majesty, to convey 
to me this reproof. I complain not so 
much for what it does, as for what it " 
does not contain ( 1 mean the absence 
of all particular mention ofwhj^^it is 
that is the object of thetc blame. The . 
•circumstances of c^onduct, which ap- 
pear in tliese examinations, and ir my 
answer to which they aHude^ as tho^ 
which may be supposed to justify ^ 
advice, which has led to 'this reproof^ 
since your majesty’s servants have not 
partiihilarly mentioned them, 1 cannot 
be certain' that iknow.r But 1 wSl 
venture confidently to 1 repeat tjtie as- 
sertion, which I have, almady , made, 
that there ate no circtttnstances of 
conduct,^ spoken to ^ any vritoess, 
(whowe infamy and discredit aie not 
unanswerably exposed’ and .establish- 
ed,} nor any where apparent in my 
ansvver^ which have the inemotest ap- 
proach either to crime, or to ind^« 
cacy; ■' - ’ ‘‘'"' 

For . my future conduct, rird, im- 
pressed with every sense of grktkwde 
for all former kindness^ 1 shall be 
hound, unqoediofiidilyv by sentiment 
as well as duty, to^studyr your majei- 
ty’s pleasure.- Any advice which your 
majesty: may^wish to gme^avine in re- 
^ct of any particnlars of my eoi^ct, 

: I shall bo toifn4 be anxious to 
obey at my lair/ . Bto; must. tiWst 
’ thait yonr fisajetty will point out to me 
ibe particulars, which may haf^ieiMo 
displease your aad whsch ;yoa uiay 
wiw to have sdtw^d^^ faeiis 

happy, in thus ieelisjgf juiyaelf 'Safe 
from blamo under tba “ " dfTour 

majesty^s bmfsUiw^ fiad- 

> log myhelF setmredliakwdiu^^^ 

add one word more; 



ccljix 

Yollr no^csty haS' seen what detri> have a fujl opportunity oC meeting 4 ^ 
teent mj character has^ for a time, I trust your majesty will not suffer 
fiutftaifiea, vby the false and malicious to excit^even a suspicion to my, pre^ 
•tatCment oHf Lady Douglas, and by jthe judice. I must clitim the benefit of 
depositions of the witnesses who were the presumption of innocence till I aip 
examined k support of her sutement. proved to be guilty ; for, without that 
Your majes^r has seen how many ene- jj^mfiption, against the effects of se* 
I have, and how little their ma* insinuation and ex parte examina* 
lice has been restrained by any regard tions, the pares*! innocenc^ can make 
•to •truth in the pursuit of my ruin. nO defence ftml can, have no security. 
Few as, it may be hoped, may be the Surrounded, as it is now proved 
instances of suckidetermincd and un« that I have been for years, by domesii 
j^<>vokcd malignity, yet f cannot flat- tic spies, your majesty must? I trustf 
ter myself, that the world does not feel convinced, that if I had beep 
produce oth^ persons who may be guilty, there could not' have bceh 
swayed by similar motives to similar wanting evideitCb to* have proved my 
wickedness. Whether the statement, guilt. And that these spies 4 have 
to be prepared by the Prince of Wales', been obliged to have resort to their 
Jb to be Confined to the old charges, own invention for^the support of the 
or is intended to bring forward new charge, is the strongest demonstration 
sarcumstances, I cannot tell j but if that the truth, undisguised? and cor* 
ony fresh attempts of the same nature rectly represented, could furnish them 
•hall be made by my accusers, inseriict* with no handle against me. And 
«d aa they wiU have been by their when I consider the, nature and nudig* 
miscarriage in this instance, I can nity of that conspiracy which, I ifeel 
hardly hope that they will not renew confident I have completely detected 
^eir charge, with an improved arti and eiiposed, I cannot but think of 
fice, more skilfully directed, and with that detection with the liveliest gra* 
a malice inflamed rather than abated titude, as the special blessing of Fro- 
by their previous disappointment* I vidence, who, by cpnfpunding the ma* 
therefore can only appeal to your ma- chinations o4 my enemies, has enabled 
jestfr’s justice, in which I confidently me to find, in the very excess and ex- 
trust^ than whether these charges , are travagance of their maUce, in the very 
to be ren^uped against me, either on 'weapons which they fabricated a^d 
the old on ott fte^ evidence y or whe- sharpened for my destruotion, the suf- 
ther new accusations, qp well^ as new ficient^ guard to my innocence, suQfd 
, witnesses, are to be brought forward, the effectual means o£ my justification 
^ your mt^sty, after tks experience of and defence* 
these procatdings, wilj not suffer your I trust, therefore, sire, that ToW 
«royai mind to he prejudiced by ex now clds^ this long letter, in conff^ 
psrie, stcret examinations, lior my deuce that many , days will not ebpae 
character to be lyhispered away by before I shall receive from your ma- 
. insinuations^ or suggestions, which X jesty, that assurance (bat my just , ^ 
.have no opportunity of meeting. If quests may be so completely, grani^, 

7 any charge, which the law wilJf recog« as may rentier it possible fqr pur 
uise, should be bmqght against me in nothing else can) to avoid 
^mti^open aiidba lega^ manner^ I should disclosure to the wotid of the ^ir- 
have noTighltocomplain,norany ap- cumstances of that ihjusticCviand pf 
^prehensioti to meet iu l^ut tUl 1 may those unmerited sufferidgS| whiphih(^ 
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prGc,eeding8> in the manner in which' 
they have hpen conducted, have 
brought upon me. « 

0 I remain, sire, &c* 

(Signed) C. P. 

As these observations apply not 
otily to the o/^icial communication 
through the lord chancellor, of the 
S8th ult., "but also to ‘‘the private let- 
ter of your majcNty, of the* 12th inst., 

I have thoijght it most respectful to 
your majesty and your majesty’s ser- 
vants, to £^ud this letter in duplicate, 
one part through Colonel Taylor, and 
the other thrpugh the lord chancellor, 
to your majesty, * , 

ToAhe hng (Signed) C. P. 

Monta (rue ’house y Mtirch 5 , 1807 . 

Sire,-*- when I kst troubled your 
majesty upon my unfortunate busi- 
ness, I had raised my mind to hope, 
that 1 should have the happiness of 
hearing from your majesty, and re- 
ceiving your gracious commands, to 
pay my duty in your royal presence, 
before the expiration of the last week. 
And when that hope was disappoint- 
ed, (eagerly clinging to any idea, 
which offered me a prospect of being 
Sieved from the necessity of haying re- 
course, for the vindicatiqn of my cha- 
racter, to the publication of the pro- 
ceedings upon the enquiry into my 
conduct,) I thought it just possible,' 
that the reaaoft for my not having re- 
ceived your majesty’s commands to 
that effect, might have been occasion- 
ed by the circumstfince of your ma- 
jesly^B staying at Windsor through 
th^ whole of the week, 1 therefore, 
determined to wait a few days longer, 
before took a step, which, when 
once taken, could not be lecalled* 
Having, however, uow assured my- 
self, that your majesty was in town 
yesterday — as 1 have received no com- 
'rtaftd to wait upon your majesty, and 
130 iniimation ol your pleasure— I am 
reduced to the necessity of abandon- 
ing alt 'hope, that your majesifcy w^** 


comply with my humble, my earnest, ^ 
and anxious requests. 

Your majesty, thereforei will rfot 
be surprised to find, that the^ubKca<» 
tion of the proteedings alluded to 
will not be "withheld bcyo^l Monday 
next. /r 

As to any consequences which may 
arise from such publication, unplea- 
sant or hurtful to my own fe»fega 
and interest T may, perhaps, be pro- 
erly re^jponsible ; ^d, in any event, 
ave no one to complain of but uiv- 
self, and those with whose advice I 
have acted ; and whatever those con* 
Sequences may be, I am fully and un- 
alterably convinced, that they must be 
incalcCiiably less than those which I 
should be exposed to from my silence • 
but as to any other consequences, un- 
pleasant or hurtful to the feelings and 
interests of others, or of the public, 
my conscience will certainly acquit 
me of them am confident that 1 
have not acted impatiently, or preci- 
pitately. To avoid coming to thia 
painful extremity, I havp taken every 
step in my power, except that w'hicfi 
would be abandoning my character to 
utter infamy, and my station and life 
to no uncertain dangCr, and, possibly, 
to no very distant destruction. 

With every prayer, for the Itugth- 
ened continuance of your majesty’s 
health and happiness ; for ^very pos- 
sible blessing;, which a grrfeious God 
can bestow upon the beloved monarch 
of a loyal people, and for the conti- 
nued prosperity pf your dominions, 
under your maiesty’s propitious rrign, 
i remain, Sec. 

To the king. (Signed) C. I*. 

MINUTL OF COUNCIL, April 28, 

(Present) 

Lord Chancellor (Eldon.) ' 

Lord President (CamdjSn.'V’ 

Lord Privy Seal ( WEsrrMO^EteJtAKJn.) 

The Duke of Port:<.a 

The Earl of Ci4*ATaAM. | ' 

The Earl 6f BAXituRSt. ' 
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VUco,unt CastlereacIL 
^Lord Mulohave. ^ 

Mr Secfei^ary Canning. 

Lend ij^yKESBURY. 

Your majesty’s coafidential servants 
havCf in ^edie^ice to your majesty’s 
commands^most attentively consider- 
ed the origii^l charges and report, the 
minutes ol evidence, and all the other 
pagers submitted to the consideration 
of your majesty, on the subject of 
^lose charges agajjist her Royal Highg 
ness the Piincess of Wales, 
v'^in the stage in which this business 
is brought under their consideration, 
they do not fed themselves called up- 
on to give any opinion as to the pro* 
caediug it'jdf, or to the modi«^ot in- 
vestigation ill which it has been thought 
proper to conduct it. But adverting 
to the advice which is stated by his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
to have directed his conduct, your 
majesty’s confidential servants are anxi- 
ous to impress upon your majesty their 
ctmvictioa thatliis royal highness could 
not, under such advice, consj^ntly 
with his public duty, have dou^Sfcher- 
wise than lay before your majesty the 
atatement and examinations which were 
s^ubmitted to him upon this subject. 

After the most deliberate conside- 
ration, however, of the evidence whicli 
has bmybrooght before the commis- 
sioners, %d or the, previous examina* 
tion, as v^ll as of the answer and ob- 
s^ryat^pna which have Ifeen submitted 
to jjpur majesty upon them, they feel 
it uecesSmy to declare their decided 
, concurrej^oe iu the clear and unanimous 
opinion of the commissioners, conlirm- 
ed by that of all your majesty’s late 
eonfidimtial servants, that the two main 
charges alleged against her Royal 
Highness the*. princess of Wales, of 
pregnancy and delivery, are complcte- 
Jy dispt^yed^ fud they further sub- 
mit to your, majesty, their unanimous 
V opinion, ^bat ail other, particulars of 
conduct brought in Ugaiast 


her royal highness, to wificli tbe cha- 
racter of criminality can be ascribed, 
are satisfactorily contradictedy or rest 
upon ecfdence of such a natur^, and 
which was given under such circum- 
stances, as render it, in the judgment 
of yoilr majesty’s confidential servants, 
undeserving of credit. 

Your majesty^s confidential servants, 
therefore, iioncurring* in that part of 
the opinion of your late^rvants, as 
stated in their minute cMlie 25 th of 
January, that there is no longer any 
necessity for your majes^ being ad- 
vised to. decline receiving the princess’ 
. into your royai^ir^ftncffhumbly sub- 
•mit to your majesty, that it is essen- 
tially necessary, injustice io her royal 
highnessy and for the honour and inte* 
rests of your majhty^s illustrious fa-> 
milyt that her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales should he admiitedy 
mth as Utile delay as possible, into 
your majesty'* s royal presence^ and 
that she should he received in a 
ner due to her rank and station^ in 
your majesty* s court andjamily. 

Your inajesty’s confidential servants 
also' beg leave to submit to your ma- 
jesty, that, considering that it may be 
necessary that your majesty’s govern- 
ment should* possess the means of re- 
ferring to the state .of this transaction, 
it is of the utmost importance that 
these documents, demqpstrating the 
ground on which your majesty has 
proceeded, should be preserved in safe 
custody ; and that for that purpose 
the originals, or authentic copies of 
all these -papers, should be sealed up 
and deposited in the office of your 
majesty’s principal secretary of state. 


JanuaiT b, 

jbeclaralion of the J^rince RegC’hl 
the American War, ^ 

^he earnest endeatowra^ of the Prince 
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Re|5*e*it. to pffcsierve the relations of 
peace^ad amity wkK tJ^be United States 
of America having. iinfdrtiiriateiy fail- 
ed^ his^ royal highness^ - acting ^ in the 
name andoo the behalf of his majesty, 
deems it proper publicly to declare the 
causes.aipta origin of the wart in irhich 
the government of the United Sutes 
haa compelled him to engage. 

' No desire of conquest, oroOthcr mo 
tive of aggres^n, has been, or can be 
with any coi^ifr of reason, in this case, 
imputed to Great Britain: that her 
commercia^^jutere6ts were on the side 
of peace, if war could have been avoid- 
ed without th# of her mark 

time righta, or without an injurious 
submission to France, is a truth which 
the American government will not 
deny.tt ^ 

' His royal highuess does not, bow- 
ever, to rest on the favourable 
presumption to which he is entitled. 
He is prepared, by an exposition of the 
circumstances which have led to the 
present war, to show that Great Bri- 
tain has throughout acted towacda the 
United States of America with a spirit 
of amity, forbearance, aud concilia- 
lion ; and to demonstrate the inadmis- 
aible nature of those pretensions which 
iiave at length involved the. two coun- 
tries in war. 

It is well known to the world, that 
it has been t^e invariable object of the 
Ruler of France to destroy the power 
und independence of the British em* 
as the chief obstacle to the ac- 
.oomdisbment pf his amhitioua designs. 
. r He ^rst contemplated the* jposaibiU* 
,tT of assembling such a naval force in 
the Channel combined with a nu- 
jmerous^ flotilla, should enable him ^ to 
^disembark ip England an army swfli- 
..^nt^.iu hit conception) to subjugate 
t^is country ;v and through the con- 
‘^.^uest of ’ Great Britain Ae - hoped to 
projccupf umvemal empire, 
r adoption of :aui enlarged and 

. prpvMkht ay stem p^f 


and by the y&lour of his. maj^ty’^ 
fleets and ,ar*Aie6, this design was eti^ 
tirely frustrated ; and the n^val force> 
of France, after the moat ^igpal (de? 
feats, was compelled to retire^ rom the 
oCean. f i 

An attempt was then m^e to effec-^ 
tuate the same purpos^ by other 
means;: a system was brought fojr* 
ward, by w^hich the Ruler of Fr^e 
hoped to annihilate the commerce of 
(Jreat -Britain, to ^hake her public 
credit, and to destroy her revenue ; to 
render useless her maritime superiorit/f 
and BO t(i avail himself of his continent- 
al ascendency, as to constitute him- 
self,. in a great meaf^ure, the arbiter of 
the oo^an, notwithstanding the dcii 
struction of his fleets. 

With this view, by the dectpee of 
Berlin, followed by that of Milan, he 
declared the British territories to be 
in a state of blockade ; and that all 
commerce, or even corresppAdenca^ 
with Great Britain was prohibited* 
He decreed that every vessel and cai> 
go, W^h bad entered, or was found 
propH^ing to a British port,. or whicb^ 
under any circumstances, had been vi- 
sited by a Biritish ship of war, should 
be a lawful prize : he declared all Bri- 
tish goods and produce,, wherever 
found, and boweveracquired) wh^ijher 
coming from the mother eqpntry or 
from her coloniesi^ subject. 14^ conlisoa- 
tion : .he further dephiied>1^ be 4ena>* 
iionalizedi th# flag of alLueutrd ahipa 
that shouldhe found afpending ajgijnst 
these hi^ deitmB,;];'jStiid be gtve lathis 
project of iioiYers**il tyranny, the nnmc 
of the Continental Syatenv ^ t 

. For these altempte tp ruurihe .Com- 
merce of Great Bntrin,<by n^an84u|>^ 
versive of the clearest righta 
nations, France endeav^r^d 4^ to 

rest her jusjtiflcatipn .uppu.t^.pf^ioua 
CQBductvpf his majesty's' gpverjsfpent. 

, iUadei' 

,pd.-pro?ocaripp, 

ftained thhsh ^ 
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•i^inWT' niks tff the of nation*, the would confiscate evet*^Teisel!»rhi6& 
[fot: fully warrauu was the should toudi id Great Britain^ 

’ superiority of a baUi^erent visited British ships of war, his ixia«^ 

over his^t:^my more complete and^de* jesty having previously issued ^he op- 
cidcd. \ever was the opposite belli* dcr of January, 1807* as an act of mi- 
gerent so^rmitiably dangerous in hts tigated retaliation^ was at length com^ 
power, and |n ms policy, to the liber- pdlech by the persevering violence of 
ties of all otber nations^ France had the enemy, and the continued acqnies* 
already tramjJed so openly and syste- cence of neutral povv^s, to revisit up*' 
TU^tically on tne moat sacred rights of on France.^ in a more effectual mannefj 
/ neutral fttwers^ as m^ht well h^ve the measure of her oumi^stice ; by 
justified plai^ng her out of th^ declaring, in an order it^Soancil, bear^ 
« of civilized nations. Yet in this ing date the llthof No|ember,' I807v 
extreme case, Great Britain had so that no neutral vessel sMld proceed 
used Iter naval ascendency, that her to France, or to any of«he countries 
enemy could find no just cause of com* from whij^ h, ittt*o.bgiietfCe to the die- 
plaint : and in order to give to lUtd^FuTT ranee, DSdsh commerce wsti 

lawless decrees the appearance«J/l reta* excluded, without first touching at a 
liation, the Rufier of France was obli- port in Great Britain, or her aepen« 
ged to advance principles of maritime dencies- At the ^ame time h»s<najeSi- 
faw unsanctioned by any other autho- ty intimated his readiness to repeal the 
rity than his own arbitrary will. oiders in council, whenever France 

The pretexts for these decrees were, should rescind her decrees, and return 
first, that Grent Britain had exercised to the accustomed principles of mar& 
the rights of war against private per- time warfare ; and at a subsequent 
sons, their ships, and goods $ as it the riod, as a proof of his majesty's sinCert 
only object of legitimate hostility on desire accommodate as far as poasi^ 
the ocean were the public property of ble ^is defensive measures to the coiii- 
a state, or as if the edicts and the venttnee of neutral powers, the operas 
courts of France itself had not at all tion of the orders in council was, by 
tkttes enforced this right with peculiar an order issued in April, 1809 , limited 
vigour i secondly, that the British or- to a blockade of France, and of the 
dm^f blockade, instead of being countries subjected to her immediate 
cOnfin^to fortified towns, had, as dominion. 

France »serted, been unlawfully ex- Systems of violence oppression, 
tended to^commerciar towns and ports, and tyranny, can never be suppressed, 
and tbthe imouthsof rivers ; and, third- > or even checked, if the power agahiit 
ly,^ that they had been applied to places which such injustice is ex^cised, ^ be 
and to cOXsts; which neither were, nor debarred from the right of full and 
could bit actually ^ckaded. The last adequate retaliatio»: or, if the inea^ 
of the^ charges is founded on fact; surea of the retaliating power Ore- to 
whilst the others, even by the admis- be, considered as matters of |iwt of* 
%ion the American government, aft fence to neutral nations,* Wmlst the 
^llttl^rly groundless in point of law. measures of original <aggd?ssion ^jeuid 
- Againl^ thcoe' decrees his majesty violence are to be tolerated with indlf* 
-prOtestf^ Xnd' appealed; he called up- ference, submission, or complaceUc^i 
db tte'^Uttited otates to assert tbeir The government of tmf 'IJfttted 
VWwb^rightir nnd to vM States did not fail to redion^rate 

iie^mda{i€e^;^us M atid*atu^- Wainst the orders in cotmcH hf‘Great 
^ ed as Frimee bnd declare^ mt niiainj, ^ although ih^ knxw that 
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these orders Wold be revoked, if the 
decrees of France, which had occa- 
sioned tlient, were repealed^ tl^ey resol- 
ved at, the. same moment to resist the 
conduct of both belligerents, instead 
of requiring France in the first in- 
stance to rescind her decrees. i?&pply- 
ing most unjustly tlic same measure of 
< j^8cntinent<'to agg<v?s8or and to the 
party aggrieved, they adapted mea- 
sures of cjmvig^^fVcial resistance against 
both-^a sj^tJrn of resistance, which, 
however Vtirifrd in the successive acts 
of embarg^i^non-intercourse, or non- 
iinportalion,twas evidently unequal to 
its operation,^n^|^orio 2 ipa\ly levelled 
against the superior commerce*'*3rrfii 
♦ maritime power of Great Britain. 

The same partiality towards France 
was observable in Iheir m^gociations, 
as in their measures of alleged resist- 
ance. 

Application was made to both bel- 
ligerents for a revocation of their re- 
spective edicts j but the terms in which 
they were made were widely different. 

’ Of France was required a revoca- 
tion only of the Berlin and Mila^jj de- 
creesi although many other ejects, 
grossly violating the neutral commerce 
of the United States had been promuF 
gated by that power. ^No security 
was demanded that the Berlin and Mi- 
lan decrees, even if revoked, should 
not under soiyie other form be re-esta- 
blished : and a direct engagement was 
ioffered, that upon such rcvQcation,' 
the American government would take 
part in the war against Great' Britain, 
if Great Britain did not immediately 
Tcsclnd her orders; whereas no cor- 
responding engagement was offered to 
Great 'Briiauir, of whom it was requi- 
red, not only that the orders in coun- 

should ^v'Hipealed, but that no 
others of a similar nature Should be is- 
'aued^ and th^i the blockade of May, 
should be also abandoned. Thas 
bloekstde^ established andeoforecd ac- 
eordiojj^ to the accustdmed practfte, 


bad not bcM^bjccted to by tho Uni- 
ted StatesF^^ the time it was issued. 
Its provisions were, oh the contr'^y, 
represented by the Amerimi>'niintster 
resident in London at th^^time, to 
have been so framed, . is ta afford, in 
his judgment, a proof oMlie friendly 
disposition of the Britis/i cabinet to- 
wards the United Stated. 

Great Britain was wis called upon 
to abandon one of he^ mosi^mporiant 
piaritime rights, acknowledging 
the order of blockade in question ^ pa 
be one of the edicts which violated the 
commerce of the United States, ah 
though it had never been so consider- 
the previous ncgociations ; and 
althotfgh the Proddent of the United 
States had recently consented to abro- 
gate the .non-intercourse act, on the 
sole condition of. the orders in council 
being revoked ; thereby distinctly ad- 
mitting these orders to be the only 
edicts which fell withirf the contem- 
plation of the law under which he act- 
ed. 

A proposition so hostile to Great 
Britain dould not but be proportional- 
ly encouraging to the pretensions of 
the enemy ; as by thus alleging that 
the blockade of May, 1806, was ille- 
gal, the American government vij-tu- 
ally justified, so far as dcpend<tf on 
them, the French decrees. 

After this proposition /iiad^ been 
made, the French minister fhr foreign 
affairs, if not in concert iVith that go- 
vernment, at least in conformity with 
its views, in a dispptch, dated the 5th 
of August, 18i0|and addressed to the 
American miniver resident at Paris, 
stated that the Berlin and Milana de- 
crees were revoked, and th^t their 
operation would cease from^ the tst 
day of November followingf provided 
his majesty would revokedus orders in 
council, and renounce the new princi- 
ples of blockade | oMhat dtb United 
States would cause their ’ rig^ta^^o be 
respected 4 meaning thereby^ that they 
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vrouM resist the retali ry meas^ires 
> of Gnfat Britain. 

NAIthoagh the repeal of the French 
dedree^i^uB announced was evidently 
continjriVt, either oA concessions to be 
made bytorea Britain, { concessions 
to which y. was obvious Great Britain 
could not sllimit,) or on measures to 
be uiopted^y the United States of 
'Anifiricci, thJNAmerican President at 
once consulerech the repeal as absolute. 
Under that prct\ncc the non-import,^- 
tion act was stnclly enlorced against 
Great Britain, whilst the sliips of war 
and ineiThant ships of the cnerny were 
received into the- harbours of America. 

AmencHLi gov<TnmLUit.^j^ji#W!NE^ 
ming toe trpe.i) of the Fieitch^^decrecs 
to be abjtwliue ano efreclnal, most un- 
jUbtiv Gteat Britain,' in con- 

forniily her decle, rations, to revoke 
her ordeis in council. The British 
governnv'in denied tliat the repeal, 
which was ahriounced in the letter of 
the French minister for foreign affairs, 
wa - such as ouglu.' to salitify Great 
Britain ; and in ordtT to useertam the 
true character of the measure adopted 
by b ranee, the government of the 
Uiiiied iSrates was called upon to pro- 
duce the instrujiicnt by which the al- 
leged repeal of the French decrees had 
be<fjypff*^cted. If these decrees were 
really \cvoked, such an instrument 
must emt, and uq satisfactiiry reason 
could bfi|giveij for withholding it. 

At length, on the* 21 at of May, 
1812, ana ' not before, the American 
minister in JLondon did produce acopy, 
jOr at lea«t iifrhayji^ported to be a copy, 
of ^uch an instruni^. 

It prdfeased to bear date the 28th 
•of Ar^il, 181 1, long subsequent to the 
^dispatch, of the French minister of fo- 
reign i affatrs^ of the 5tli of August, 

■ 1810, or* even the day named therein, 
;id>5>«dthe. let of November following, 
ihef operation of the French de- 
btees -was > to cease. ^ Tbe: instrument 
n|hiprefsly^ declared that^ these French 


decrees were repealed !fi consequence 
of the American Legislature having 
by thei^act of the Ist of March, 18 lf 
pi ovided, that British ships apd mcr 
chandise should be excluded from tk< 
ports and harbours of the Unitec 
States. 

By this instrument, the only docu 
ment produced by America as a repea 
of the Fnench deerj^s, it appears be* 
yond a possibility i bt or cavil, 
that the French dec vas conditian- 
al, as Great Britain asserted ; 
and not absolute or Bnd ^as had been 
maintained by Ameriti that they 

; re nq> Ihe time they 

' i^cinr*^ted to Be repealed by the 
American government ; that they were 
not repealed in conformity with a pro- 
position, simultaneously made to both 
belligerents, but that in consequence 
of a previous act on the part of the 
American government, they were re- 
pealed in favour of one belligerent, to. 
the prejudice of the other; th^t the 
American government having adopted 
measures restrictive upon the com- 
merce of both belligerentsj in conse- 
quence of edicts issued by both, re- 
scinded these measures, as they affect- 
ed that power which was the aggros^ 
sor, wdiilst’they put them in full ope- 
ration against the party aggrieved, al- 
though the edicts of both powers 
continued in force ; aqd, lastly, that 
they excluded the ships of war belong- 
ing to one belligerent, whilst they ad- 
mitted into their ports and harbours 
the ships of war belonging to the 
other, ia violation of one of thr piam- 
est and most essential duties of a neu- 
tral nation. * ' 

Although the instrument thus pro- 
duced was by no means that 
and unqualified revocation of th» 

Hu and Milan decrees which 
Britain had contmually damamied,' and 
had a full right to edaina; aad>a|tbbitg)i 
this instrument, under. Ml 
simeet of. its appearance at th^trma- 
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mtntf fbf time, was open to par^of the iMted States, pr^no\id t6'^ 

the strongest tfuspieions of its authen- the atrivaK^ America of the said 
tieity ; yet as the minister of tjic Uni- order 6f relocation, instructions vriffe 
•ed Stages produced it, as purporting sent to 'his majesty’s minister ^oViipo* 
to be a copy the instrument of re- tentiary accredited»to the Tjnit/l States 
vocation, the government of Great (the execution of whi^i in ^ructions* 
Britain, desirous of reverting, if possi- in consequence of the ‘^discontinuance 
ble, to the ancient and. accustomed of Mr Foster’s function^ were at a 
pKbciples of»marfeme w^r, determined subsequent period entrii^d to Admi* 
upon revoking conditionally the orders ral Sir John Borlase ^^rren), di,recJt^‘ 
in council, ^^ji^rdingly in the month ing him to propose a <R*5sation of hos- 
of June las^^is royal highness the tihties, should they h^vc commenced ; 
prince regent |was pleased to declare and further to offer a simultaneous 
in council, iita'he name and on the be- repeal of the orders in council on tfiT 
half of his maWsty, that the orders in one side, and of the restrictive Ifeiwi 
council shoul^'fei^yuMdied, ^s far as on British sliips and commerce on the 
respected the ships and prop'ertjTtJf' 

the United States, from the 1st of They^'were also respectively cm- 
August following. This revocation powered to acquaint the American go- 
was to y:ontinue in force, provided the vernment, in reply to any enquiries, 
government of the United States should, with respect to the blockade of May, 
within a time to be limited, repeal 1806, whilst the British ^^overnment 
their restrictive laws against British must continue to maintain its legality, 
ctxmmerce. His majesty’s minister in “ that in point of fact this particular 
America was expressly ordered to blockade had been discontinued fUr a 
declare to the government of the length of time, having been merged 
United States, ** that this measune had in The general retaliatory blockade of 
l>een adopted by the prince regent, in the enemy’s ports under the orders in 
the earnest wish and nope, cither that council, and that his majesty’s govern* 
the governihent of France, by further ment had no intention of recurring to 
relaxations ©fits system, inight render this, or to any other of the blockades 
perseverance on the part of Great of the enemy’s ports, founded upprt 
Bntain in retaliatory measures unne- the ordinary and accustomed princ^if^nes 
cessary, or, if this hope should prove of maritime laws which wefr^i' force 
ddusive, that Ips majesty’s government previous to the orders ht cotmml, w ith- 
might be enabled, in the absence of out a new notice to neutral powers iti 
all irritating and restrictive regulations the usual form,” , ' 

on cither side, to enter with the go- The Ameripin goVf^meht, befblt 
vernpsient. of the United States into they received intimation of the^^ourse 




ik Mcbiaimng whether, if the necessi^ had, in fact, pro jSeded to the ^ti^e 
ty of retaliatory measures should nn* manure of declaring war, and issuing 
foHtfhately continue to operate, the letters of marjjtre/’ Uotwithst^iidihg 

{ articular 'measures to be acted upon they were previously in pokmiott df 
y Great Britain could be rendered the report of the FiencVmifinfetef for 
, hlUre acceptable to the American go- foreign aSkifs, of the l^th of Mai^eh 
vernment, than thoiie hith^tb pursu* 1812, promulgating anew tfie Berlin 
ed/* and" Milan decrees, as ^ ftiifdan|icntal 

in ofrder to provide for thi^ oontin- laws of the Fr^ch ertrpiref Undt^r tli^ 
gency of a’dcclanition of War bn tile fal^ tdid extravagant pretext^ that iJi 




lionft^oqslpriiiciples tl 'ein contained 
,werf to be found in -IfUjxeaty of 
U^cht» pnJ were therefore binding 
upon’-ti^s^esp From the penalties 
of this AdeW natjpn was to be’ex- 
empt, wiych\d not accept it, not 
only as thi: rule of its own conduct, 
but as a lawl the observance of which 
it was also r^uired to enforce upon 
Great Britain^ 

In a manifest\ accompanying their 
declaration of hostilities, in addition 
to the former complaints against the 
orders in council, a long list of grie- 
vances was brought forward ; some 
trivial in themselves, others which had 
been mutually adjusted, but none 
them such as were, ever before */’reged 
by the American government to be 
grounds for war. 

As if to throw additional obstacles 
in the way of peace, the American 
congress at the same time passed a law, 
prohibiting all intercourse with Great 
Britain, of such a tenour, as deprived 
the executive government, according 
to the president's own construction 
of that act, of all power of restoring 
the relations of friendly intercourse be- 
tween the two states, so far, at least, 
as concerned their commercial inter- 
course, until congress should re-assem- 

Tht sreii4cnt of the United States 
has, it isKrue, since proposed to Great 
Britaini,,att a^Stice ; not, however, on 
the admiSBion, that thfe cause of war 
waateniovcd; but 
ou coiiditioh; "tl^t Qreat Britain, as a 
prelimii^ry /st^,r^ou^ do away a 
cause of war, rtC^^ught forward as 
such ipr the first timfe ; namely, that 
*<«l)e should abandon the exercise of her 
undoubted r^ght of search, ^ to taipe 

Bri-. 

tish.seamen, the uatural^bo^ subjects 
pf Jus ^jesty$ ifud , this concession 
UPCto n mere assurance 
by ib? |e- 
ojf XAk Unite! Bates, to pre<» 


vent such, seamen from 4nteriftg into,,^ 
their service : but iudepeuient of the.' 
objection to an exclusive reliance a 
foreign State, for the conservation of 
80 vital an interest,, no explanatidn was, ^ „ 
or could be afforded. by the agent who 
was charged with this overture, either 
as to the main principles upon which 
such laws werejto be^unded, or as to 
the provisions whichjpt was proposed 
they should contain. \ 

This proposition hatjig been ob- 
jected to, a second propcsal was made, 
again offering an armisli^, provided 
the British government wuld secretly 
stipulate to r^nj^nc^^e exercise of 
^h.:' in a mSfy of peace. An 
immediate and formal abandonment of 
its exercise, as preliminary to a cessa^ 
tion of hostilities, « was not dem^ided 
but his royal highness the prince re- 
gent was required, in the name and on 
the behalf of his majesty, secretly to 
abandon what the former overture had 
proposed to him publicly to con- 
cede. 

Thjs most offensive proposition was 
also rejected, being accompanied, as 
the former had been, by other demands 
of the most exceptionable nature, and 
especially of indemnity for all Ameri- 
can vessels detained and condemned 
under the orders in council, or under 
what were termed illegal block ades- 
a compliance with which demands# 
exclusive of all other olnSctions, would 
have amounted to an absolute sujrren- 
der of the ri^ts on which those or- 
ders and blockades wer^e founded. 

H’ad the American golyernmeat bei^a 
rincere in representing the orders lok 
council as the only subject of differ*^ 
cnee betw^n G-reat Britain uad the, 
United States calculated to lead. M 
ho3i;ilities, it might have Wp expei^ 
ed, 80 soon as the revocation pt those 
pi^rs had been oiiicially made known 
to them, that they would have spoil- 
tancpusly , rejcalled thefr «* Jj^ttem of 

mjur^ue,” and manifeaa^. a difpo^ioa . 
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immediately Iso reatore the relations 
cf peace arid amity between the two 
poweral 

The order in council of lh6 23d of 
June b^iiig officially communicated in 
'America, the government of the Uni- 
ted'Statea saw nothing in the rep(ral of 
the orders in council, which should of 
ittelf restore pe^e, unless Great Bri- 
tain were prep^d, in th^ first in- 
stance, substantpUy to relinquish the 
right of iiiTpy^ng her own seamen, 
when found fn board American mer- 
chant sbipsiJt 

The pro^sal of an armistice, and 
of a simultan^gs iKoeal ^f the restric- 
tive measures on^oih 
qiicntly made by the commanding offi 
ter of nis majesty’s naval forces on the 
Amerjpan coast, were received in the 
Same hostile spirit by the government 
of the United States. The suspension 
of the practice of impressment was in- 
sisted upon, in the correspondence 
which passed on that occasion, as a 
necessary preliminary to a cessation of 
hostilities : iiegociation, it was |tated, 
might take place without any suspen- 
sion of the exercise of this right, and 
also without any armistice being con- 
diulcd} but Great Britain was requi- 
red previously to agree, without any 
knowledge of the adequacy of the Sys- 
tem which could be substituted, to 
negociace Upon the basis of accepting 
the legislative*' regulations of a foreign 
8tate> as the sole equivalent for the 
ekercise of a right, which, she lias felt 
fo be essential tjp the support of her 
BiarHiihe power. * » 

If America, by demanding this pre- 
l^minkry cptKcession, intends to deny 
the validity of that right, in that de^. 
mal OrW Britain cahUot. acquiesce i 
jukii Will ahe giy^ countenance to such 
a pretensioU, by acceding to its sus- 
mueh less to its ab^d^nment, 
.ha^i^ on Which' to treat., If the 
AmeirifM goyernmOot has devised^ or 
it call d€yi|e^ 'regulat|b|f, 


which may s^/ly be accepted by Qrcat 
Britain, a^,a<t“bstitute for the exercise 
of the right .in question, it is, for 
to bring forward such a pl^n 
sidefation. The ^BritisW gok^ n merit 
has never attempted exi^ude this 
question from amongsr-those on which 
the two states might hav/ to negoci- 
ate : it has, on the couLi/ ry, uniform- 
ly professed its readineyvto receive and 
discuss any propositipi on ihis^ sub- 
ject, coming from tl/t American go- 
vernment : it has never asocrted any 
exclusive right, as to the impnssment' 
of Britisli .seamen from American vesn 
sels, which it was not prepared to ac- 
Jgj^wledge, as appertainiug equally to 
the g^ccfnment of the United Slates^ 
with respect to American seamen wheu 
found on board British mercliant ships; 
but it caniiott by acceding to such a 
basis in the first instance, ehlicr as- 
sume, or admit that to be practicable^ 
which, when attempted «n former oc- 
casions, has always been found to be 
attended with great difficulties ; such 
difficulties, as the British commission- 
ers in 1806, expressly declared, after 
an attentive consideration of the sug-* 
gestions brought forward by the com- 
missioners on the part of America, 
they were unable to surmount. 

Whilst this proposition, transipified 
through the British admiral, pend- 
in America, another coipmuoica- 
tion on the sulyect'of.au.arwsjjfe waa 
unofficially maoe.to the ByitiSh govern- 
ment in this country^ 
whom this propositi^^’was received, 
acknowledged that he did not coiisir 
der that he had jpiy Su Jiority himself 
to sign an agr^innent; on the part of 
his government. . It was obvious that 
any stipulations entered into, Wcon.- 
^8equenc0 of this, overture, wof^d hav6 
b^n bihi^ng on the British govern- 
ment, whilst the goveenment ■ of the 
United States woiild have been free to 
refuse or acce|lt^hcih,. according to the 
circumstances of the moment. Th^s 




i 
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]frrop©Sition was, therefoJ^e, necessarily: pleasure* It c^U wnicb they ar^ 
d^&ned, bound to obey; it be^n with.tl^eij^ 

T>|J[ter this expo 3 iti«)n of the citcum- birth, syid can only terminate, witn 
stailcesK^vifei^ preceded, and wjiicb their existence. ^ , 

have vveavthc (Teclaration of war If a similarity of language and man** 
by the lirirediVutes, his Royal migh- ners may make the exercise of this 
ness the Prince Regent* acting in the righPmore liable to partial mistakes, 
name and oJe the behalf of his majes- and occasional abuse* when practi8e4 
ty, feels himiv^lf called upon to declare towards vessel^ of tje Uifited States, 
^the loading p^mciples by which the the same tfircumstan&s make it also a 
conduct of Gre)^ Britain has been re- right, with the exerejo/j^f which, in 
gulated ill the naiiaactions connected regard to such vessels, i^na more dJffi- 
with these discussions. cult to dispense. 7 


His royal highness can never ac- 
knowledge any blockade whatever to 
be illegal, which has been duly notifi- 
ed, and is supported by an adcAadtt 
force, merely iipon the grouii’d of its 
extent, or because the ports or coasts 
blockaded arc not at the same time in- 
vested by land. 

Hi"} ro) al highness can never admit, 
that neutral trade with Great Britain 
can be constituted a public crime, the 
commission of which can expose the 
Uiips of any power whatever to be de- 
nationalized. 

His royal highness can never admit 
that Great Britain can be debarred of 
its' right of just and necessary retalia- 
tion, through the ftar of eventually 
affecting the interest of a neutral. 

ii»» royal highness can never admit 
that in <>|ie exercise of the undoubted 
and hithcHo undisputed right of search- 
ing neutraJ merchant vessels in time of 
war, the imp^ssraent of British sea- 
men, when found therein, can be deem- 
ed any violation 9f a neutral flag.— 
Neither fcaii h^#3!ri5nit, that the taking 
inch seamen from oJ^Jboard such ves- 
aels^ can be considered by any neutral 
ita’te ^ a hoBtilfe measure, or a justifi- 
able caf se of war. 

Th^^ is no. right more clearly esta- 
blisbed^ than the right whicb a sove- 
reigH has to the allegiance of his sub- 
jects, mor6 especially in tipe of war. 
"Tbeir. ailcgiknc|fe, is no optional duty, 
which they cao decline ^and reaume at 


But if, to the practi^of the Uni- 
ted .states, to harbour British^^eanieu, 
bo added/their nght to trana* 

ter the allegiance of Britisli .{jul)j^cta^ 
and thus fo cancel the jurisdiction of 
their legitimate sovereign, by acts of 
naturalization ana certificates df citi- 
zenship, which they pWend to be as 
valid out of their own territory as with- 
in it, it is obvious that to abaiidon 
this ancient right of Great Britain, and 
to admit these novel pretensions of the 
United States, would be to expose td 
dauge/ the very foundation of our ma- 
ritime strength. 

Without entering minutely intp the 
other topics which nave been brought 
forward by, the government of the 
United States, it may be proper to re- 
mark, that whatever the aeclaration of 
the United Stales miy have asserted# 
Great Britain never didodemand, 
they should force British manufacturer, 
into f'rance ; and slie formidly decla- 
red ''er willingness entirely to forego,, 
or modify, irt concert v/th the Unitje*^ 
States, tile system, by which a cotrl^ 
mercial intercourse with the enemy had 
been allowed under the protection 
licences j provided the United Statdl 
would act towards her, and towat^^i 
France, with real impartiality. I 

The government of Arhewa, 
differences between states arjs,n9t la*- 
terminable, has as little, rigfit tp 
the affair of the Chesapcakjfe. Thc ag-/ 
gAssioHi in this instance, on the part 
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of a British ofBcrr acknowledged, 
his conduct was disapproved, and a re- 
paration was regularl y tendered by Mr 
Fostet^n the part of his majesty, and 
^ aicccpted by the government of the 
United States. 

It is not less unwarranted in its al- 
Ittoion to the mi^io^ of Mr Henry, a 
fhission undertaAn without the antho. 
rity, or even kn^ledge of* his majes- 
ty's goveriWMirif, and which Mr Foster 
was authorised ibrmally and officially 
to disavow. 

Thephaw of exciting the Indians 
to offensive m^^ea against the Uni- 
ted States is e^ttaM^void 
tion Before the war begs^, a policy 
the most opposite had been uniformly 
.pursi^d, and proof pf this was tender- 
ed by Mr Foster to the American go- 
vernment. 

Such are the causes of war which 
have been put forward by the govern - 
fluent of the United States. But the 
real origin of the present contest wilL 
, be found in that spirit, which has long 
unhappily actuated the council^ of the 
United States : their marked partiality 
102 palliating and assisting the aggres- 
aive tyranny of France ; their syste- 
matic endeavours to inffasne their peo- 
^e against the defensive measures of 
^jQreat Britain ; their ungenerous con- 
duct towards Spain, the intimate ally 
oft Great Britain ; and their unworthy 
^desertion of the cause of other neutral 
jUBtions. It is through the prevalence 
^ aueh councils, that America has 
ibeeitossociated in policy wi^ France, 
^and committed in war against Great 
Britain. 

< I And under, ^hat conduct on the 
<^part uf.Ffance has^the government of 
^the United States thus lent itself to 
,lh« enemy ? ^ The contemptuous viola- 
.:tiDn;0f the commercial treaty of the 
IbOO^ between France' and the 
States the treacherous sei- 
all American vessels and ^r- 
goea'in awry harbour sutgect tofxhc 


control oftbp French arms'; the ty* 
rannical pfinciples of , the Berlin 
Milan decr'Vs, and the confij.pg^^n» 
under them ; the jjub&eq^u^lit^or, clem- 
nations under the anrd ouil^ decree, 
antedated or coiicealec|fio render it the 
more effectual ; the French commer- 
cial regulations which rc/der the traf- 
fic of the United Stat^ with France 
almost illusory ; the Kirning o£ thek 
merchant ships at s&i, long after the 
alleged repeal of theFrencli deciees-i- 
l 11 these acts of violence on the part 
of France produce from the govern- 
ment of the United States only such 
complaints as end in acquiescence*and 
:^sion, or are accompanied by 
suggestions for enabling France to 
give the semblance of a legal form to 
her usurpations, by converting them 
into municipal regulations. 

This disposition of the government 
of the United States,— this complete 
subserviency to the ruler of France,-^ 
this hostile temper towards Great Bri- 
tain, are evident in almost every page 
of the official correspondence ot the 
American with the French goven^ 
ment, , . ^ . 

Against this course of conduct, the 
real cause of the present war, the 
Prince Regent solemnly protests..*^ 
Whilst contending again^ Pr^e, m 
defence not only of the l^rties of 
Great Britain, but of the wprld^ hiii 
royal highness was entitled ixi look for 
a far different result. Fron/theii' cofU- 
mon origin,— from their eommonr' iniie- 
re8t,-^Hom thqif 'professed pmcd|>les 
of. freedom 

United States slere the kit power in 
which Great 'Britain could' have* ex- 
pected to find a willing instrument httd 
abetterbf French tyranny) 

Disappointed in this htt just^eapeo- 
lation, the . Priiice . Regen;' wifl^. Mill 
pursue the .polky ^ whi^v th^ Brttidi 
governmoot has «o long^nd ifriSrb^ly 
maintained# in repeiling> injustice, and 
in supporting the general rights of na- 
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andy under the favour of Pro- 
relying thtM^ustice of hia 
arid the tried lofSty and firm- 
ness of^itftcVBritish^iation, his ¥Oyal 
highness con^ently lof^ks forward to 
a successful i\ 8 ue of the contest in 
which he h.is thus been compelled most 
relut tantly \o engage. 

^ Westminshr^ Jan. 9) 1813. 

Proclamation of the King of 

His majesty the King of Prussia, ha- 
ving made an offensive and defensive 
treaty with the hmperor Alexander, , 
has issued the following proclama- 
tijii : — 

« 

To the Public. 

It is unnecevssary to render an ac- 
count to my good people of Germany 
pf the motives for the war which is 
now commencing 5 they are evident to 
impartial Europe. Bent under the 
superior power of France» that peace 
which deprived me of half my subjects, 
procured us no blessings ; it, on the 
contrary, hurt us more than war itself. 
^Fhe heart of our country was impove- 
rished. ‘ The principal ‘fortresses were 
occupied by the enemy ; agriculture 
^was neglected, as well as the industry 
our cities, which bad risen to a very 
liigh degree* Liberty of trade beiiig 
interrupted^ naturally 4 :losed all the 
sources of ease and prosperity. By 
ihe most exact, observance of the sti- 
pulated treaties l^hoped to obtain an 
alleviation ?ople, and at last to 

convince the Trench emperor that it 
,frus bi> own interest to have Prussia 
^ndepe^ent $ but my intentions, my 
exertioiV to attain so desirable an ob- 
ject, pwed f fruitless. Nothing but 
jibaiighttnas^nd treachery was the re- 
auU. WedfBcovered, but rather kte^ 
that tha empt^ifs conven^kms were 
XRore iTiiiiK^a uh than hia open^ ^ars. 
^'he moiuent ,nov^i»rrived in whieh 


no illusion respecting our conditioa 
can remain. Brandenburghers ! Prus- 
sians! •Silesians! Pomeranians I Li- 
thuanians! you know what you have 
suffered during the last seven years-^ 
you know what a miserable fate awaits 
you, if you do not honourably finish 
the now commencing conflict. -Re- 
member former titn^s — remember the 
illustrious'clcctor, tltif great Frederick 
— remember the benehtfv/or wiii|h our 
ancestors contended uiujpr their direc* 
tion. The liberty of con^cienedwho- 
nour — independence-— ti|sdc—*iiidus try 
—and knowledge. ^ Bear in mind the 
great example Sf oifr allies the Rus- 
sians — ^think of^ the Spaniards and Por.* 
tuguese ; small nations have evenrgoue 
to battle, for sinvlar benefits, gainst 
a more powerful enemy, and obtained , 
victory* Remember the Swiss and the 
Netherlands. Great sacrifices are re- 
quired from all ranks, because our phm 
is great, and the number and meant 
of our^enemy not less so. You" w 3 l 
make them sooner for your coiuttiyt 
your Iting, than for a »>reign regeutt 
who, by so many examples, has proved 
he would take your sons last 
strength for designs to which you ure 
strangers. •Confidence in Godr con- 
stancy, courage, and the powerful as- 
sistance of our allies, will favour our 
just cause with glorious victwy* Blit, 
however great sacrifices tMt 
be required from individuals, they udll 
not outweigh the sacred intemsts fisr 
which they are given, for which we 
combat and must conquee, or cease 
be Prussians or Germans.' We ^ 
now engaged in the last decisive odh- 
test for our existence, our inde^ud!* 
ence, and our property* There fr 
medium between an honourable 
or glorious ruin. EverKWSvyoii Wduld 
manfully support for yeurhbiiou^jbei^ 
cause a Prussian and 6 ermdli< cSimoC 
live without.it. But we 4afe 
dently trust, Go4 and 
pete will give our just cause vktoty. 
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and^^with' uninterrupted peace; 
and themtum of %ppier times. 

FHCDnntCK Wii/LiAM. 

Breibtt^ March 17. 


AMERICA. 

> .V ‘ 

Message from J^resiitent Madison. 

Pcjiour citizens of the senate and of 
' the houPe of representatives, 

At an early day after tlic last session 
of congress, an offer was formally com- 
mumcated from tjjie Emperor of Rus- 
ata of his mcdfttion/' as the common 
fHciid of the United States and Great 
Britain, for the purpose of facilitating 
a peace between {hem. The high 
character of the Emperor Alexander 
being a satisfactory pledge for the sin- 
dsrity and impartiality of his offer, it 
was immediately accepted ; and, as a 
further proof of the ctsposition on the 
part of the United Ste tes to mlTet their 
adversary in honourable expermicnts 
for terminating the war, it wat deter* 
i&med to. avoid intermediate delay, in- 
cident to tile distance of the parties, 
by a definitive provision for the con- 
templated negociation. ■ rThrce of our 
eminent citizens were accordingly com.< 
mitoiohed, with the requisite powers, 
to conclude a treaty of peace, with 
persona^ clothed with like powers on 
the part of Great Britain. Th^y were 
aiOthorised ^eo t)6 enter into such con<* 
ventimtal regitUtions of the commerce 
beti^ree^ $hetwo Countries^ as may be 
]^u€i»lliy advantageous. ThO two en^ 
’ik)ys, who wet^ m the United States 
atvtho titdejpf tfa^eir appointment, have 
praoeeded to Jdiir their colkaguea sX 
mAf mt BtiPeteraburgh* / ^ 

v: Thevenveys have recced another 

to con«* 

elude irith Russia a treaty of comn 
view to Attengyixeiii the 
aiiddHib leldtiohSi^ and Mhvovo ttm 


beneficial intercourse betwi^en thy 
countries: i(’ ' 

The issncirOr this friendly interedptso' 
of the Russian ei jperor, paci- 

fic manifestation bn part of the 
United States, time ({niy can decide. 
That the sentiments of Great Britain 
towards that sovereign vyill have pro- 
duced an acceptance of offered me- 
diation, mast be presujtVd. That 
adequate motives to prefer a con- 
tinuance of war with the United Statea 
to the terms on which they are willing 
to close it, is certain. ^ 

The British cabinet also must be 
sensible, that with respect to the im- 
portant question of impressment, ou 
which the war so ess.-ntially turns, a 
search for or seizure of British. persona 
or property on board neutral vesselt , 
on the high seas, is not a belligerent ^ 
right derived from tl e law pf nations; < 
and it is obvious, that no visit or search^ 
or use eflf force, for any purpose, on. 
board the vessel of one independent 
power on the high seas, can, in war, or* 
peace, be sanctiorted by the laws or 
authority of another power* It » ’ 
equally obvious, that for .the purpose 
of preserving to eaclutateitsaea.ffiwng 
member.s by excluding them from the 
vessels of the other, the tnodeJieretO^^ 
fore proposed by the United States, 
and now enacted by them, as an artidb 
of municipal policy, cannot fbr a 
ment be cone^^ared with the mode prac- 
tised by Great Britain without a coii- 
viction of its title to prefeieoccj 
much aa the lattci; l^ves the Biicib'nai^ 
nation between th^ivt^inks^of thb!twci« 
nations to oilicera expokd to unavpid^' 
able bias, as wfil .as, hy a^defjeot 
evidence, to wrong .decisiqp i 
dteurz^anoea tbetnost^ 

part, the enfbrceptent m 
oettajtief^ wherein 
besides ihe.iriepiardblo bf ib# 
soared 'dj^ts.of i 
tme 
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; whereas the mode assumed 
by^np^nited States guav^with stu- 
diea and efficacy ^^inst errors 

111 suen casSv^and avt^s the efFecUof 
casual errors oiJ^the safety of naviga- 
tion and the success of mercantile ex- 
peditions. 

If the reasonableness of expectations, 
* ^rawn from these considerations, could 
their fulfilment, a just peace 
fwould not be dist^t. But it becomes 
the wisdom of the* national legislature* 
to keep in mind the true policy, or ra- 
ther the indispensable obligation of 
adapting its m^sures to the supposi- 
tion that the only course to that happy 
event is in the vigorous employment 
of the resources of war. And^ pain- 
ful as the reflection is, this duty is 
particularly enforced by the spirit and 
manner in which the war continues to 
be waged by the enemy, who, uninflu- 
enced by the unvaried examples of hu- 
manitv set them, are adding to the sa- 
vage luryof it on one frontier, a system 
of plunder and conflagration on the 
other, equally forbidden by respect for 
national character, and by the esta- 
blished rules of civilized warfare. 

As an encouragement to persevering 
and invigorated exertions to bring the 
contest to a happy result, I have the 
satisfaction of being able to appeal to 
the auspicious progress of our arms 
both by land an$i on 4 he water. 

Ifl continuation of thq brilliant 
cliievement^of our infant navy, a sig. 
nal triutnpN bas been gained oy Cap- 
Lawrence and hia companions in 
^ Horhet of war, whicb de- 
stroyed a Brttilm sloop of war, with a 
celerity so^ unexam pl^, and with a 
slSughtcr .of the cnem^T^ dispropor- 
tionate tAthe loss iiuthe Hornet, as 
to claim w the conquerors the high- 
est ^ftisef the full recomi^fise-pro*. 
v^d by^c^^lees in pi^edsag eases* 
O«^pub^ihif]#of wa^ in gssnet^al/ as 
wdhas 

cootiaued lusp tbetr a^ivity and ^tc- 
ioL^JfU FARX^t. 


cess against the commerce of the . 
my, and by their vigilance and address , 
have greatly frustrated the efforts of 
the hostile squadrons dUtiibute^along 
our coasts, to intercept them in re* ^ 
turning into port and resuming their 
cruised The augmentation of our 
naval force, as authorised at the last 
session of congress, is in* progress- 
On the lak€% our superiority is near at 
hand, were it not already established- 
The events of the camr^aign, so far 
as they are known to us, ifumish Ibut* 
ter of congratulation, and iihew that» 
under a wise organisation and 
direction, tfie brlay is destined to r 
glory not less brilliant than that which, 
already encircles the navy. The at»»; 
tack and capture cf York is, in that 
quarter, a presage of future and gTeat* 
er victories— while, on the western' 
frontier, the issue of the late stege of 
Fort Meigs leaves nothing to regret 
but a single act of inconsiderate vn-r 
lour. “ ^ 

The sudden death of the distinguiahr- 
cd citizen who represented the Unitedl' 
States ifl France, without any spechd^ - 
arrangements by him for such 
tingency, has left us without the ex- 
pected sequel, to his last commumcft* 
tions; nor has the French government 
taken any measures forbringing tfie dc- 
pending nogociations to a conclusion 
through its ropresentatiyoin the.Ui«k 
ted Statesi This failure- adds to ^ 
lays before so unusually spun^ut* ^ A 
successor our < departed mini^r has 

been appointedi, and is r^y to pron 
ceed on Wmission* The course whkdt 
he will pursue in fulfilling it,^ is th^ 
prescribed: by a steady' regard to -the 
true interests of the United^ 
which equally avoids an abAudouid^v . 
of their just demand^ and a contm^^ii 
of their features with the systeniRol . 
powers* ' - ' 

^ -^^The receipts into the tre«Wjr#fro^' 

thb Ist^^of October to^he Slat 

last, including the sums received Wac- 
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count of treasury notes, and of the 
loans authorised by the acts of the last 
and the preceding session o&congrcss, 
have ^inoimted to 1 5, 41 2,000 dollars 
The expenditures during ihe same pe- 
riod amounted to 15,920,000, and left 
in the treasury on the Ist bf April 
1,857»000 dollars. The loan of 16 
millions of dollars, jfathorised by the 
act of the 8tlv of February last, has 
been contracted for. Of that sum 
more thanta million of dollars had 
been paid into the trea‘}ury, prior to 
the 1st of April, and formed a part of 
the receipts as above stated. The re- 
mainder of that l4?(in^ afnounting to 
near 15 millions of dollars, with the 
fium of five millions of dollars, autho- 
rised to be issue^ in treasury note*?, 
an^ the estimated receipts from the 
customs and the sales of public lands, 
amounting to 9,000,000 dollars, and 
making in the whole 29,300,000 dol- 
larsj to be received during the last nine 
months of the present year, will be nc- 
cessary to meet the expenditures al- 
ready authorised, and the engagements 
contracted in relation to the public 
^debt. "" These engagements amount, 
during that period, to 10,500,000 dol- 
lars, which, with near pne million for 
the civil, miscellaneous, and diploma- 
tic expences, both foreign and domes- 
ItCjL and 17,800,000 for the military 
atid naval ocependitures, including the 
ships of war building, and to be built, 
will leave a sum in the treasury at the 
end of the present year equal to thar 
of the Ist of April last; < A part of 
tbi# sum may be considefed! as a re- 
source for defraying any extraordinary 
ekpences already authorised by law, 
beyond the sums above' mentioned $ 
and a further resource for any emcr- 
jgfeney may found in the sum of one 
^million of* dollars, the loan of which 
thevUnited States lias been autho- 
|jscfd by the state of Pennsylvania, but 
has not yet been brought into 


This view of 9ur finances, it 

shows tlijf du^ provision 
made for expences of iirreht 
year, shows atijthe panjw^une, oy the 
limited amount^of th^ actual revenue, 
and the dependence on loans, the ne- 
cesrity of providing more adequately 
for the future supplies of the treasury. 
This can best be done by a well-di- * 
gested system of internal rcv?nutj^ nr* 
aid of existing scyfrccs ; whicli will 
o have the effect both of abridging the 
amount of ntcespary loans, and on 
that account, : s well as by placing the 
public credit on a ipore vsatisfactory 
basis, of improving tlie terms on which 
loans may be obtained. 

The loan c»f sixteen millions was not 
contracted lor a k fs intei cst than about 
seven and a half per cent. ; and al- 
though otiicr causes may have had an 
agency, it cannot be doubted that, 
With tiie advantage of a more extend- 
ed and loss precarious revenue, a If^w- 
er rate of interest might have sufficed. 
A longer postponement 6f the advan- 
tage could not fail to have a still grea- 
ter influence on future loans. 

In recommending to the national 
legislature this resort to additional 
taxes, I feel great satisfaction in the 
assurance, that our constituents, who 
have already displayed bo much teal 
and firmness in the cause of their cotm- 
try, will cheerhally give other proofs 
of their patriotism, which it calls for. 
Happily no people, wifli local and 
territorial exceptions neve» to be whol- 
ly avoided, are .more able thhU th« 
people of the United States to ^pare 
for the public wantsVportion of their 
private mean8,^hether regard be 
to the ordiitary profits of industryj tor 
the ordinitry^ Jp^ice of su^stence^n 
our country*' compared wwb those in 
any other. And iu 'dould 

etroDger' reasons be fcE for ^le yield- 
ing the requisite c6nlrib<ltjjj^ns. 

V . By i^ndering' the^ pubiicr resources 
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l|^ Exigencies, the constituted authori- 
be able to Vose^e the war 
inArf to its ; every 

hosme hojv fgundc^n a calculated 
failure of ou\ jesourccs, will he cut 
off ; and by aduing to the evidence of 
^•avery and skill, in combats on the 
ocean and on the dand, an alacrity in 
.supplying the treasury necessary to 
Vive them their fullest effect ; and 
^mis demonstrating to the world the 
public energy vvfcch our political in« 
atitutions combine with the personal 
liberty distinguishing them, the beet* 
s&urity will be provided against fu- 
ture enterprises on the rights or the 
peace of the nation. 

The contest in which the •United 
States are engaged, appeals for its 
support to every motive that can ani- 
mate an uncorrupted and enlightened 
people, to the love of country, to the 
voice of liberty, to the glorious found- 
ers of their independence, to a success- 
ful vindication of its violated attributes ; 
to the gratitude and sympathy which 
demands security from the most de- 
grading wrongs, of a class of citizens 
jkyho have proved so worthy of the 
rotcction of their country by their 
eroic zeal in its defence ; and finally 
to the sacred obligations of transmit- 
ting entire to future generations, that 
precious patrimony of national rights 
and . independence, ;which is held in 
trust by the present from^the goodness 
<^f Divine Providence. 

^ Being ^are of the. inconveniences 

which a protracted session, at this 
would fee liable, I limit t,he 
present com^^ihicatioi) to objects- of 
primary importance^* In special mes- 
jrf^ges, which may ensflisytegard will be 
had to samei consideration. 

. , Jamfs Madisok. 

; Washi^oh* May 5a5, 1813* 

h&Hween his BritannicMa^ 

\ Je»ty and: kis*Mqie0 iha 


of all the Riissias^ signed at Mei^ 

ckenbachj the I5th 

In the name of the most holy jnd un» 
divided Trinity. 

His majesty the king of the united 
kingckim of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and his majesty the emperor of ail the 
Riissias, have spared no sacrifice, ne- 
glected ng*?fFort, to put a limit to the 
destructive projects of the eoeipy of 
Europe. It is at a period when Pro- 
vidence has manifestly favoured their 
arms, that their majesties, animated 
with the desire of restoring indepen- 
dence, peace, •ailj} prosperity to , Ra- 
tions, have agreed, with a view of em- 
ploying all the means in their power 
for the attainment of this salutary 
end, to adjust, by*a particular coffveh- 
tion, the nature and extent of the pe- 
cuniary succours, and the assistance 
which the two crowns shall mutually 
afford to each other during this war* 
Accordingly, they have appointed their 
respective plenipotentiaries, namely, 
his mpiesty the king of the united 
kingdoni of Great Britain and Ireland* 
Wiuiam Shaw, Viscount Cathciijrt, 
&c. ambassador extraordinary and ple- 
nipotentiary his majesty the empemr 
of alHhe Russias ; and his majesty the 
emper of all the Russias, Charles C<!>unt 
de Nesselrode, a privy councillor, se- 
cretary of state, &c. who* after having 
compared and exchanged their , fim 
powers, have concluded the following 
articles - 

Art. Iv^-Hia majesty the emperor 
of all the* Russias, being firmly resol- 
ved to carry on the present war udth 
the utmost energy, engages to empldy 
throughout, one hundred and.Bi3||y 
thousand effective troops of.eter^ 
scrip tion of force, exclusive jof, the 
garrisons of the fortresses, f < 

Art. II. — Tocontribuleonjbi^ part 
to the same end, in the most cfffeetual 
.and' prompt manner, his maji^Bty the 
kii:^ of Great Britain engages place 
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at the dUpos&l of hia majesty the em- 
peror of all the Ruasias, for the aer- 
▼ice of the year 1813, the following 
turns 

. Art- 1. Oae million three hundred 
and thirty^three thousand three hun- 
dred ahd thirty.four pounds sterling, 
payable in London. 

’ Art. I If — Englandi-takes upon her- 
self the maintenance of t^e Russian 
fleet, and the crews thereof, now in the 
portsof Great Britain; an expense esti- 
mated at five hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. 

Art. III. — The sum of one million 
three hundred and vi^iifty-Hbree thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty* four 
pounds sterling shall be payable from 
mouth to month, in such manner as 
thaf the whole shall be discharged on 
the Ist of January, 1814. 

Art. IV. — To supply the defficien- 
cy of specie, the want of which is dai- 
ly more felt in the circulation of the 
continent, to combine in this import- 
ant contest all the means which may 
isecure its success, the two high con- 
tracting parties, in concert with his 
majesty the king of Prussia, have 
agreed to issue notes, payable to bearer, 
' under the dendminatioij of federative 
paper. 

, 1. The amount of this paper-money 
shall not exceed the sum of five mil- 
lions sterling, for which the three con- 
tracting powers are conjointly guaran- 
is. Two- thirds of this sum are 
placed at the disposal of Russia, and 
one-third at that of Prussia. 

Sf. The reimbursement 6f this sum 
of five^^^ millions kerling is to be made 
by the tbtee’ powers in the following 
pr^ortions, and in such manner that 
- ^ngland shall only take upon her- 
' Self - - three-sixths. 

^ Russia • two-sixths. 

■ Prussia - - one*sixtb. 

3. This reimbursement is not to 
effect before the Ist day of July, 
inx months ^fter the cc^clu- 
siont & U peace.: ' 


4. The sum of^Iive millions 
of federally papfer, so to be 

the name '■three poppers, Jls in 

no , case to be V^pplied any other 
than the expences of t^ war, and the 
maintenance of the armies in activi* 
ty. 

5. A commissidh, named by the 
three powers, will regulate whatever^ 
relates to the distribution of tlys 
The payments are po be made pro- 
gressively from month to month. All 
that relates, however, to the form, the 
guarantee, the issue, appropriation, 
circulation, and reimbursement of this 
paper, is to be regulated in a still more 
particular manner by a special conven- 
tion, rile stipulations whereof shall 
have the same force and validity as if 
they had been inserted word for word 
in the present treaty. 

Art. V.— The British government 
having taken upon itself the mainte- 
nance of the Russian fleet, for the sunx 
of 500,6001* sterling, as stated in article 
II. his majesty the emperor of all the 
Russias consents, on the other hand, 
to the employment of his Britannic 
majesty of the said fleet in the Euro- 
pean seas, in the manner he may judge 
tRe most useful to the operations 
against the common enemy. 

Art. VI. — Although the present 
convention stipulates only the succourS 
to be supplied by Great Britain du- 
ring the je^r 1813, still, as their re- 
ciprocal engagments are t4 lie in force 
as long as the present wav shall last, 
the two hij^h coi^ttacting parties 
ihally proim^ to cbnCeh anew bn iihie 
aid they are tb affbr3’*bach other, 
pod forbid, tjfJe war shptifd be pr^j> 
longed beybiro the abovementioriea 
period ; such fi^sH agrbcjmnt bbhi|| 
chiefly witlh the viewbflgiy^ A 
er developement to their j^brts^ ^ ‘ t 
Art. VIL^Thb |w<f nigb^eontract- 
Ing parties will act hi th^^^t perfe^ 
concert^ with regdt3^fo 

'and Mil fireUy* communicate 
to eacb‘dtheft wjuit^er relate^ :p nctr 
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fp|F^"|ive poIic]j[^ ^hCY Above all 
recipyoi^tllv negociate 

8eparately\ith their c^m»n*cnemic8, 
to sign neitber pgace/ truce, nor rfhy 
convention whatsoever, otherwise than 
Jjy mutual agreement. 

' “■Art. VIll. — Officers shall be al- 
lowed to be accredited to the generals 
•jorninanding in chief the 8evei*al ar- 
in' active service s they shall be 
• at liberty to correspond with their 
courts, and keep them constantly in-* 
formed of the military events which 
may have taken place, as well as of 
every tiling relative to the operations 
of those armies. 

Art. IX. — The present convention 
shall be ratified with the least possible 
4elay. 

In witness whereof the respective 
plenipotentiaries have signed the pre- 
sent convention with their hands, and 
have thereunta affixed the seal of their 
arms 

Done at Reichenbacb, the third 
(^fifteenth) June, 18 1 3, 

(L# S.) Cathcart. 

(L. S ) Charles Count de 
Nesselrode. 

(L. S.) Jean D'Anstett. 


Cfonvefition between his Britannic Md- 
dnd his Majesty the King of 
Prussia^ signed af Reiphenbaefh the 
. 14/A qfJ^nCf iSl3. • 

Ari-jAThe object of the present 
war beingfto re-establish the iudepei^* 
4^ehce of the 8^5'?8oppTesse4by Fi^ncje. 
tiit two higl^ontrai^jdng parties biria 
tj^m^elyes in conseepsp^e to direct 
w their operations that end ; 

as, ^ ordler’to accc^plish the 
same, it ^ilf be essential to .^replace 
c^ession of her "rplative 


Prussia 

iJiie'Btroi] 


flteyent France, ^ from 

places thje nprthof (Jer- 
^Tc^er^^ing any sprt^oif in- 


fluence in that quarter,, his majesty, 
the king^of the . united kingdom rf 
Great Bntain and Ireland engages to 
co-operate effectually to that enfl. On 
the othpr band, his majesty the king 
of Prussia, who, in his transactions with 
Russia, has already expressly reserve^ 
the rights of th^ house. of pruna^ick 
LiUneiiburgh upon Hanover^ will co<» 
operate with all his means towards the 
restoration ot their hereditary statea 
to that august house, apd to the duc^ 
house of Brunswick. 

Art. IL — Prussia engages to. main^ 
tain in the fivld^niarmy of eighty thpu« 
sand men, exclusi/e of the garrisons 
the fortresses. 

Art. Ill — England engages tP 
place for the year •1813, at the.diapp«» 
sal of his Prussian majesty, 666,666 
in monthly payments. The 8ameien-\ 
gagement for five millions of federative 
paper as in the Russian treaty. ’ 

Arts. IV. V. and VI. as in tlip 
Russian treaty, 

Art.^VII. — The British navy shs^ 
co-operafte, wherever it js prapticable,.ui 
the defence of the Prussian states, ip. 
support of the military expeditions in 
aid of the common cause, and in the 
protection of*the commerce of Prus^ 
sia. 

Art* VIII.-^Thistreaty sballforth- 
with be communicated to Russia, Sw.e^ 
den, and Austria. * 

Art. IX.— It shall be ratified wUh ^ 
the least possible delay. 

In witness whereof, &c. 

Reichenbacb, the l^th June, 1813* 
CHARLES ^ 

C. A. De HARPENjiieRq. 


Convention between his Srdanfdp iiftf- 
Jesty and the Emperor (f .a^^ithe 
RussiaSf signed at Pete^ft^m^a^ 
Qth of July f 1813* 

• '• i.i '1 

Alt. I. — ^The .Mt resourc^ wj* 

Kuf^iaa empire furqi^g t^ 
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perpTmaj^^ty the number of troops 
vrKidi he has determined to^ employ 
beyoud the frontiers of his empire, and 
^his majesty the king of the united 
l^ingjdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
haviUj^ appropriated t!ie greatest, part 
pf his own to the defence of Spain, and 
to th<; protection of Pcwtugal, his Bri- 
tannic majesty has consented to take 
upon himself the i xpence of the main- 
tenance of the German Legion in the 
service of his iniper ’ majesty, the 
strength of which sh? oe increased to 
ten thousand men. 

Art. II.«— So doi^; us Great Bii- 
tain shall provide for the maintenance 
of the said legion, the same shall re- 
main at the absolute disposal of his 
- Brit«nnic majesty, to be employed on 
.the condneiit of Europe. It shall be 
commanded by general officers of his 
. choice# . 

Hia imperial majesty eng ages to pro- 
vide for the recruiting of tiie legion, 
and to keep it in a state for service, 
and complete, as far as may b^practi- 
<^cable, whilst the replacing th<! articles 
. furnished for the equipment, arming, 
and.the cn campe/gne of the said 
, J^g^on, shall appertain to his Britannic 
Majesty. ‘ 

All the sums paid by Great Britain 
^ m. virtue of the articles of the present 
convendon, ^shall be employed solely 
. for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
pcnces and the maintenance of the 
German I^egion in the service of his 
, ipipeyial mmesty* 

,, Arf*^ IIL— The high contracting 
parties agreed, that the sums des- 
tined for, the maintenance of she said 
. Corpfit shall be paid to the order of the 
goVernment of his imperil majesty, at 
the rate of ten pounds fifteen shillings 
, .sterling per annum for each effective 
of the legion, wdth the express.re- 
t<isecvatioo» that its numfiers shall, not 
oxpeed toil thousand men, 

Britannic majesty engages to 
furnish the arms, ammunition, clotltng, 


and the afuyles equipment 

shall be that pq-^1 ^hen' 

the corps*8nall placed^ tiis dispo- 
sal. ^ ^ 

Art. IV. — The subsidy fixed by the 
third article shall be paid every two 
monthG in advance, for the number of 
officers and soldiers who shall have^ 
been returned as effective in the last 
day of the preceding month. 

^ Art. V. — His majesty the emperor 
consents to cede to his Britannic ma- 
jesty, either in his character of king 
of the united kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, or in that of the 
elector of Hanover, the pioperty of 
the h“^/ipn, if the circumstances of the 
war should induce his majesty the king 
to cL'sirc this arrangement ;'*\v]iich, 
however, shall in no way invalidate the 
capitiihtions granted by his imperial 
rnjjt uy to the individuals who compose 
the legion. ' . 

Done at Petcrswaldaw in Silesia, 
the 2i'lh June (Gth July), 1813. 

Catiicakt. 

(L.S ) D. Alopeus. 

(L.S.) 

There w^ere also supplementary epn- 
ventions by this country and Russia 
and Piuasij, chiefly relating to bills of 


Address of ike Speaker of the House 
of Commons to the P^ivve Regent , 
and ike Prince Itcgeuf Speech* 

PTouse of Ldrds, Thursd'*y, . 

July 

This being tlMla.st day of the ses- 
sion, soon o’clock the Pfini^ 

Regent came in frtate to tM Hou^e, 
for the purpose of prorogipi^ the par- 
liament with a speech fronU^c throhe# 
The arrival of the Prfdce irt 

the rpyalehamber, Hotise 

of Lords, was arnfounipfc^OT i salute 
of twenty-one glins •from fiver. 
The side benches 6^ fhe Hou^ Were 
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ocoiJjjied^y a layge assem- 
blage V. { j adio s oXt hlyi rs!f ^is t i n ction . 
The Riiss^jil, Spainsh^iivAPortuguese 
amhas«adof8, were upon a bench* on 
the right of the •throne ; and a consi- 
^ <ierabic number of peers and judges 
\^Tre also assembled in their robes. 

. Tlie Pnncc Regent then entered, 
'^and took his seal on the throne, ha- 
the great ministers of siate on 
• each side of him, with their different 
emblems of office. The Earl of Li*, 
verpool, as prime minister, bore the 
sword of state- The Prince Regent 
bim'^elf w?s in military uniform. 

The ush ’r of the black rod then 
proceeded to summon the attendance 
of the House of Commons, the mem- 
bers o^hich, with the Speaker at their 
bead, won after appeared at the bar, 
when the Speaker addressed the Prince 
Regent as follows : — 

May it please your Royal High- 
ness, 

We, his majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in parliament as- 
sembled, have closed the supplies for 
the service of the present year ; and, 
reflecting upon the various transactions 
which have come before us, we look 
back with satisfaction upon those 
which concern our domestic policy ; 
entertaining also a* confident hope in 
the prosperous issue ()f those great 
events which must regulate the settle- 
ment of ^ur foreign relations. 

Uiidj^ the pressure of great burdens 
atl]/fSe, and the still continuing he- 
r||fs^y^r^cat eilertions, a plai^has 
^ecn devised and exfcuted, whicii* by 
a judicious and skilful* arrangement of 
cur fln|nces, will for a considerable 
jperiod T^ostpone or greatly mitigate 
the for new taxation, and at 

the ^h^^inte^terially accelerate the 
£lnal exti^iefh the national debt. 

Oum*cvivftijg commerce ^Uo Idoks 
ioiwj/fd to those new fields of eiiter- 


prise which are opening in the east ; 
and after long and laborioias diisctii* 
sions, vwe premise to hope, that (iS 
conformity with the injunctions ddi- 
vered to us by your royal highness at« 
the commencement of the presetit 
8i<)n)*such prudent and adequate aV- 
rangements have been made for the 
future governiflcrit of the British pos- 
sessions in*India as will combine the 
greatest advantages of commerce and 
revenue, and provide also for the last- 
ing prosperity and happiness of that 
vast and populous portion of the Bri- 
tish empiie. 

But, sir* tlicsi'iare not the only sub- 
jects to which our attention has beeb 
called : other momentous changes havie 
been proposed fqr our consideration* 
Adhering, however, to those by ' 
which the throne, the parliament, and 
the government of this country, are 
made fundamentally protestant, , wte 
have not consented to allow, that those 
who acknowledge a foreign jurisdictiop 
should be authorised to adminfeter thie 
powei?? and jurisdictions of this realm ; 
—willing as we are, nevertheless^ ahd 
willing as, I trust, we ever shall to 
allow the largest scope to religious to- 
leration, With respect to the esta- 
blished church, following the munifi- 
cent example of the last parliament, 
we have continued the same annual 
grant for improving the value of its 
smaller benefices ; and we have at the 
same time endeavoured to provide more 
effectually for the general discharge of 
those sacied duties of a church esta* 
blishmeift, which by formihg the mO;* 
ral and religious character of a bh^i^e 
and intelligent people, have, ufidcrthtt 
blessing of God, laid the deep fbuudil'* 
tions of British greatness. 

Sir,— ^by your royal highnesses c^affe- 
mands, we have abo turned 
to the state of our foreign bshtibnf* 
In the north, wo rejoice to see, by the 
treaties laid before us, tlmV a strong 
bSrrier is crectedsgainst theiiiordmatc 
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^biiioQ ipf .Brapce ; and we presume 
liflt the time may now be ar- 
’ livings which shall set bounds to her 
remor«^»less spirit of conquest. 

, In ohr contest with America it must 
sjiways ^remembered* that we have 
beeq.the aggressors. Slow td take 
.up arn^is against those who should have 
been naturally our frieuds by the ori- 
.^nal tics of kindred, a common lan- 
^guage, and (as might have been hoped) 
Jy.a joint zeal in the cause of national 
liberty ; we must, nevertheless, put 
forth our whole strength, and main- 
tain, with our ancient superiority up- 
,pn the ocean, ihbseJ’roUrilime rights 
which wc have resolved never to sur- 
render. 

. But, sir, whatever doubts may cloud 
»4he mt of our views'and hopes, it is to 
peninsula that we look with senti- 
ments of unquestionable delight and 
triumph ; there the world has seen two 
.gallant and independent nations rescued 
fyom the mortal grasp of fraud and ty- 
ranny by British councils and British 
i valour; and within the space of five 
jAprt: years from the dawn of our suc- 
,^S|es at Roleia and Vimiera, the same 
JU^Hrjoua commander has received the 
.^tribute of our admiration and gratitude 
/or the brilliant passage ol the Douro, 
—the hard-fought battles of Tajavera, 
jjT-T^th^ day of Busaco,— the deliverance 
of Port ngal, 7 — the Mural crowns won 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz,— .the 
,, splendid victory of Salamanca,— and 
;Ky;e decisive overthrow of the armies 
in their total rout at Vit- 
which have ®made all 
ring with his renown, and have 
.^covifred the British name with a blaze 
ifif. unrivalled 

,Sir,-r-That the cause of this coun- 
the world, may not, at 
:5auch a crisis, suffer from any want of 
our part to strengthen the 
pf^is, majesty's government, we 
our supplies with a large 
wd, to enahltf your royal 


highness to take such measu^ w 
the emergebcics/f j^Iic affrnj/mjfy 
require for pifai^prmiting ow^feating 
the,entcrprizcs»id designs of the ene- 
my. . * 

The bill which I have to present 
to your royal highness for this pimr 
pose, is intituled “ An Act for ena- 
bling his majesty to raise the sum of - 
five millions for the service of prc^-.^ 
Britain, and for applying the sum of 
fOOjOOOl, for the service of Ireland," 
To which bill his majesty’s faithful 
commons, with all humility, entreat 
his majesty’s royal assent." 

The royal asscVit was given in the 
usual form to this bill; and also to 
another;- for the regulation of penitent 
tiary houses. 

The Prince> Regent then delivered 
the following speech from the throne^ 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

I cannot release you from your at- 
tendance in parliament without re- 
peating the expression of my deep re- 
gret at the continuance of his majes- 
ty’s lamented indisposition^ 

The attention which you have paid 
to the public interests in the course of 
this session demands my warmest ac- 
knowledgments. 

The splendid and signal succesa 
which has attended the commence- 
ment of the campaign in the peninsu- 
la, ^ — the consummate skill and ability 
displayed by tield* Marshal the Mar- 
quis of Wellington, in the p^tfigress of 
those operations wWch have (ed to the 
great and decisive victory' i^u.^^ined 
near yittoria, — and the V^loyy i,». 
trepidity by whi^ his majesty’s forces 
and those of Mfrs^llies have been dis- 
tinguished, are aa highly grat^ying. i^o 
my feelings as they have bee^o those 
of the whole nation. WfaiMt. these 
ope’ratTotia have ardded to 

the British arms^ 'tlw be^t 

pr^pectof the dehWrifioe oAtfie pe- 

mnsnb fre^ the tyraiidy 
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Mon of Francl^ ; a^d they furnish the 
nio^t decisive. pV^ol^of the yfisdom of 
that pfey which' h^r*: Koduced you, 
under evtvry vicissitu le of fortune, to 
persevere in the support of this glori- 
ous contests 

^ The entire failure of the French ru- 
]er in his designs against the Russian 
"empire, and the destruction of the 
Erengh army employed on that ser- 
vice, were followed by the advance of 
the Russian forces, since joined by 
those of Prussia, to the banks of the 
Elbe ; and though upon the renewal 
of the contest the allied armies have 
found themselves obliged to retreat 
before the superior numbers collected 
by the enemy, their conducts during a 
series, of severe and sanguinary con- 
flicts lias nobly upheld their military 
character, and commanded the admi- 
ration of Europe. 

I have great satisfaction in acquaint- 
ing you, tKat there exists between me 
and the courts of St Petersburgh, 
Berlin, and Stockholm, the most cor- 
dial union and concert : ai^^d I trust 
that 1 shall be enabled, by the aids 
' which you have so liberally afforded, 
to render this union effectual for the 
accomplishment of the great purpose 
for which it has been established, 
i I regret the continuance of the war 
with the United States of America. 

My desire to ve-establish between 
the two countries those friendly rela- 
tions so important to their mutual in- 
terests^^ continues unabated ; but I 
.^anno^ons^nt to purchase the resto- 
ratksrf^f peace by any sacrifice of the 
^]/wsh5^e^*hts of the British empire. 

Gentlemen of t^e House of Com- 
‘ znon^-^I thank yCjP for the liberal 
•provision you have made for the ser- 
‘ vice ct^ tin? present year. , 

is a great satisfaction to me to 
the regulations you 
^liaye the redemption of 

tl^e.n^onkide^ you have estsdjiieh- 
g^yBtem\hich will not retard its 


ultimate liquidation, Afkilst «t‘ the 
same time it provides for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, with the 
practicable addition to the public bur* 
dens. 9 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—^! eil* 
tirclf approve of the arrangements 
which you have made for the govern- 
ment of the British territories in In- 
dia, and •for the regulation of the 
British commerce in that part of 
the world. They appear to haye 
been wisely framed, with a view to 
the circumstances which have occur- 
red since this subject was last under 
the consideration of parliament. Bf 
these arrangements you have preserv- 
ed in its essential parts that system 
of government which experience has 
proved to be not less< calculad^d to 
provide for the happiness of the inha^ 
bitants of India, than to promote the 
interests of Great Britain ; and ydu 
have judiciously extended to the Sub* 
jects of the united kingdom in gefte^ 
ral, a participation in the commerce of 
counirieB within the limits of the Eulit 
India company’s charter, which will, 
I doubt not, have the effect of aug- 
menting the resources of India, and of 
increasing ^and improving the trade 
and navigation of his majesty’s domi« 
nions. 

The tried and affectionate loyalty 
of his majesty's people* the constancy 
which they have displayed during thts 
long and arduous war, and the pati- 
ence with which they have sustained 
the burthens necessarily imposed upon 
them, have made an indelible impres** 
sion on my mind. Such continued 
and persevering exertions, under ^ 
severe a pressure, afford the strOUj^ 
proof of their attachment to that con- 
stitution which it is the first objecl of 
my life to maintain. ' " 

In the success which has ^c^tly 
att^ded his majesty’s arnis^^f nckaoyr* 
ledge with devout gratitHdh the hand 
of Uivinc Providence*' Thfe-nsel dc* 
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sire to make ol^ these, and of ali otlier the allied ^ frontier of 

advantages, is to promote and secure France. , / r ^ * 

the welfare of his majesty’s people ; In this serieS^SJ^^ri Ilian t o/^ations, 
and I qannot more decidedly evince you will have obiirrved, with**the high* 
this disposition, than by employing est satisfaction, the corsumraate skill 
the powerful mean's you have placed ai.d ability of the great commander, 
in my hands in such a manner as'may Field Marshal the Marquis of "Wel*^ 
behest calculated to reduce the extra- lington ; nml the steadiness and un- 
Tagant pretc*Visions of tl?e enemy, and conqnciable spirit vvbieh Lave been 
thereby to facilitate the attainment, equiJly di'^played by the troops of tlte 
in conjunction with my allies, of a sc- tlirce nation*:, united under his com- 
CUre and honourable peace. mand. 

Then the lord chancellor, by the The tirn.ination of the armistice in 
Prince Regent’s command, said — the north of iMirope, and the declara- 

My Lords and jGentlemen, — It is tion of wvv by the Emperor of AuSt 
the command of his RoyarHighucas tna agamst France, have been most 
the prince Regent, acting in the name happily accompanied by a system of 
and on behalf of his mrijesty, that this cordial ubion and concert amongst the 
parliament be prorogued to Monday allied powers. 

the day df August next, to be The effects of this union have even 
then here holden ; and this parliament surpassed tfiose expectations which it 
18 accordingly prorogued to Monday was calculated to excite, 
the day of August next. By the signal victories obtained over 

llie French armies in Silesia, at Culm, 
and at Denevitz, the efforts of the 
Speech of the Prince Regent on opetim enemy to penetrate into the heart of 
* ing Parliament i Nov* 4 . the Austrian and Prussian territories 

were completely frUvStrated. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, — -It is These successes have been followed 
with tlie deepest regret that I am hy a course of operations, combined 


again obliged to annouiicctto you ebe 
continuance of his majesty’s lamented 
indisposition. 

The great and splendid success with 
which it has pluased Divine Providence 
to bless his rnajeJ'ty’s arms and those 
of his allies, in the course of the pre^ 
aent campaign, has been productive of 
the most important consequence^ to 
Europe. 

In Spaijt, the glorious and decisive 
victory obtained near Vittoria has been 
followed by the advance of the allied 
forces to the Pyrenees,— by the re- 
pulse of the enemy in every attempt 
to regain the ground he had been coni- 
pdll^ to abandon, — by the reduction 
pf'tht fortress of Saint Sebastian,— 
kridv by tbe establishment of 


with 80 much judgment, and executed 
with such consummate prudence, vi- 
gour, and ability, as to have led in 
their result, not only to the discomfi- 
ture of all those pi*oj(?cts which the 
ruler of France, had so presumptuously 
announced on the renewal of the con- 
test, but to the capture and^destruc- 
tion of the greater^part of army 
under bis immediate command. ^ 
The annals ol Europe i.ci ext 
amplea of victoricp more splendid and, 
decisive than tlwe which have been 
recently achieved in Saxony, .Whilst 
the perseverance and gallantry display- 
ed by the allied forces of eye^, de- 
scription, engaged in tl jffhaye 

exalted to the high^ pitppf glory 
thills military characfer/^ou^^fll, 1 
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am persuaded, agr^ with' me in ren- 
dering ^3;^^ fall of applause to 

tliose sovi^reigns and princes, who, in 
this sacrcS cause of national iu(](f|icn- 
dence, have so eminently distinguished 
themselves as the leaders of the armies 
of their icspcctive rations 

With such a prospect before you, 
I am satisfied tliat I may rely, with 
the filllest confidence, on your dispo- 
sition to enable me to alford the neces- 
sary assistance tn support of a syst'hn 
of aibance, which, originating chiefly 
io the magnanimous and disinterested 
Views of the Kmpeior of Russia, and 
followed up as it has been with cor- 
responding energy by the other allied 
pv^wers, Ihis 'produced a change the 
most rjomeiiLoui in the affairs of the 
continent. 

I shall direct copies of the several 
conventions which I have concluded 
with the i>crthcrn powers to be laid 
before you, as soon as ihecatilitMtions 
of them shall have been duly ex- 
changed. 

I nave furtlier to acquaint yon, that 
I have concluded a treaty of alliancq 
and concert vviili the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and that the powerful league al- 
ready formed has received an itnport- 
ant addition of force, by the declara- 
tion of Bavaria against France. 

I am confident you will view with 
particular satisfaction the renewal of 
the ancient connectioif with the Aus- 
trian government ; and that, justly ap- 
piTciaWng all the value of the acces- 
sioOg^that ’great power to tlic com- 
you will be prepared, as 
war as^if^umstances may permit, to 
enable me to euppenhis imperial ma • 
the vigoroi^ prosecution of 
the contest. 

The war between this country and 
t U nitef K of America still 
con have the satisfaction 
$6 inform pQ^jtC^t the measures a^pt- 
cd b> the ^'ernnlent of the ijlBted 


States, for the conquest of Canada; 
have been frustrated by the valour oS 
his ma}bsty\s troops, and by the zeaj 
and loyalty of his American iubjects^ 
Whilst Great Britain, in conjutjiJt 
tion^wdth her allies, is exerting her uta 
most strength against the commoit 
enemy of independent nations, it muiit 
be matter of* deep regrA to find art 
addiiionaf enemy in the government 
of a country whose real interest in tliflj 
kv.ic of tills great contest must be the 
same as our own. 

It is known to the world, that thii 
country vyas^ not tjie aggressor in tide 
war. • '* 

I have not hitherto seen any dispoJt 
sition on the part of the goverftirte'til 
of the United States to dose it*, of 
which 1 could avail myself consletfettti^ 
ly with a due attention to the interest 

UX 111» UlUJVOkJ u 

I am at all times ready to enter 
to di scussion with that government’ for 
a conciliatory adjustment of the difFcf- 
renccs between the two countries up*, 
on principles of perfect reciprocity 
not iiicnnsislcnt with the established' 
maxims cf public law, and with the 
maritime riglits of the British empire, 
Gentlemen of tlie House of Cent* 
mons, — I have directed the estimates 
for the services of the ensuing year to 
be laid before you. 

t regret the ncccssil^of so large an 
expenditure, which I am confident^, 
however, you will judge to be una- 
voidable, when tlie extent and nature 
of our military exertions are consider* 
edi 

I entertain no doubt of your readi- 
ness to furnish such supplies as th^ 
public service may require. ^ 

I congratulate yon on theifnprrtved 
and flouridiing state of our commence I 
and I trust, that the abundant harvest 
which we have received fmm ^ the 
bountiful hand of Providence drtrirtg 
the present year, wiil ifford material 
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relief to hie majeety’s people, and pro- 
duce considerable augmentation in 
nlany branches of the ^re venue. « 

My Iv^rds and Gentlemen,— I cdn- 
Ijratulate you on the decided conviction 
which how happily prevails through- 
cut 80 large a portion of Europe, Ithat 
the war in which the allied powers are 
engaged agavnst the rul(?r ot France is 
a war of necessity ; and that* his views 
€>f universal dominion can only be de- 
feated by combined and determined re- 
sistance. 

'rhe public spirit and national en- 
thusiasm, which have successively ac> 
complished the deliverance of the king- 
doms of Spain and Portugal, and of 
the Russian empire, now equally ani- 
mate the German people ; and wc miy 
ju8itly*entcrtain the fullest confidence 
than the same perseverance on their 
|>art 'will ultimately lead to the same 
glorious result* 

^ I cannot but deplore most deeply 
the continuance of this extended war- 
fere, and of all those* miseries which 
the insatiable ambition of the rtrler of 
France has so long inflicted upon Eii- 


lope. 

-No disposition to require from 
France sacrifices of any .description 
inconsisient with her honour or just 
pretensions as a nation, will ever be on 
my part,, or on that of his majesty^a 
allies, an obstfcle to peace. The re- 
fltoi^tion bf that great blesshig, upon 
ptinriples bf justice and equality, has 
n^er ceased to be my anxious wish ; 

F am fully convinced that it can 
eniy 'be bbtained by a continuance of 
thbse effort^ which have already deli- 
vered so large a fart of Europe from 
th^bwer of the eneiuy. 

' Tb the firmness and perseverance of 
this country these advantages may, in 
m great degree, be a^ici^ibed. Let this 
CSrftsideration animate us to new exer- 
tkbBr-aiid we shall thus, 1 trust, be 
citabted lb bring this long 'and arduous 
contest to a conclusion which will be 
- II-. 


(independence df alf 

I « *.1 .1 


consistent with the/ 

the nations engag#^ itv'it, and yith the 
general security^ Europe. ^ 


Bamrian Declaration* 


Every one knows the relations which 
for eight years past have bound Bava- 
ria to France, as well as the mOtivca 
which occasioned them, and the con- 
scientious good faith with which the 
king has fulfilled their conditions. 

Other states gradually joined them-t 
selves to the first ally of the French 
empire. This junction of sovereigns 
took the form of an union, of such a 
nature as'^the German history exhibits 
more than one example 

The act of confederation, signed at 
Paris on the 12th of July, 1806, al- 
though imperfect, stipulated the mui 
tual conditions which were to exist be- 
tween the confederated states and his 
majesty the emperor of the French, as 
protector of this alliance. 

The foundation of this treaty on 
both sides was the interest of both 
parties ; none other could exist ; for 
otherwise this act of confederation 
would have been nothing else than an 
actof unconditional submission. Mean- 
while the French government appears 
to have considered it absolutely in that 
light, because that, •in every act which 
followed on that solemn contract, ft 
never took retrospect in application of 
the fundamental points, which*, rend^^. 
ed the continental v^ar mutu^^'to the 
several contracting parties, neitheK^he 
spirit nor the intent which^'^m^i 
its tenor, but gave to it, at. her^own . 
pleasure, the mo^t extended explana- 
tion ; she required at her own will thq 
fnilitary forces of the confederates, 
for wars which were tota lly foreig^jtQ 
theit interests, and rt^*%q|^s for 
whi^ had not jbeen ^vio^ly intjma;. 
tecSib them. x. 

Bavaria, which considered fVance 
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as a tpain support her preservation^ 
but whose pr’nci^K.les, nevertheless, 
caused I:»»r tlie most sV*rious apprehen- 
sions, rcflfcted on and fulfilled ali^ her 
obligations to France with the most 
unbounded zeal and integrity ; no sa- 
crifice to her seemed too great to ful- 
fil the wishes of her ally, and to con- 
tribute to the restoration of the conti- 
nental peace, wliich was stated to be 
t&e end of these renewed undertakings. 

When the Emperor Napoleon hvl 
in the year 181 determined on the 
war against Riii>sia, he demanded of 
Bavaria to come forward with the 
maximum of her contingent* This 
war was undeniably entirely foreign to 
the interests of Bavaria ; it vi as painful 
to her, in every respect, to suffer her 
troops to march against a state which 
had always been her friend, and for a 
^ng time past was the guarantee of 
ncr independence, and against a sove- 
reign who h allied to the royal family 
by a double tic of consanguinity, Al* 
ready had the French ministry express- 
ed themselves in the most alarming 
terms, and even proclaimed them in 
diplomatic documents in the face of 
Europe. These expressions aimed at 
nothing less than to represent the con- 
federated states in such a light as if 
they were the vassals of France, and 
their princes bound, under punishment 
of felony, to do e^ery thing which his 
majesty the Emperor Napoleon might 
think proper to require of them. 

Notwithstanding the alarm which the 
expressfpn of such principles must ne- 
cause, Bfivaria still resolved, 
no point of law to support, 
Co let men of her troops join 

the French army. The unexampled 
misfortunes which d^tinguished that 
campaign are too well known to repeat 
thj distressing portrait of it here* 
T8c w^ole army, including 

a reinfbrcement^^of 8000 which 
joined irihWmVith of Octbbei^as 
destroyed. \ ^ ^ 

’ There are b A' few families that were 


not put into mourning by that dread*^ 
ful catastrophe ; and what was stiUv 
more painful to his majesty’s paternab 
heart was, that so much bl^od bud 
been shed in a cause which was no% 
the cause of the nation. — Meanwhile;^ 
prep^irations were made for a new 
paign ; and Bavaria, which was only 
the more stedifast to herially in prp-, 
portion tr>»his being unfortunate, made 
no hesitation iii replacing the weak 
mams of 38,000 Bavarians who had. 
fought under the French standards^ by. 
a new division. 

At the commencement of the eam^ 
paign, glofic/us igro*8pects crowned the 
so often victorious arms of the Empe^ 
ror Napoleon- Germany, and all Eii^' 
rope believed that as the emperor uow 
found himself in a condition wHereia 
he might show his moderation 
out exposing himself to any suspicioft 
of weakness, he would have acceptei^ 
the mediation which Austria, from tho 
most wise and generous motives, offer* 
ed for the purpose of procuring peaca 
to th# world, or at least to the cont|-« 
nent. This hope was destroyed* Ort 
the contrary, she saw the number of 
her enemies increase by the powerful 
addition of ^Austria to the coalition al^ 
ready formed against the Emperoti 
Napoleon. From this moment the aw 
tuation of Bavaria became very critical#' 
The energy of the B<vr<>(rian govertlt 
ment, and the attachment of a tmtiom 
which considers no sacrifice beav^ 
when it is necessary to prove them 
love to an adored sovereign, had ali^ 
ready, as by a magic stroke, created 
new army, which matched towards thtt 
borders on the side of Austria* But 
the French army, to which the empi^ 
ror had given the name of “ The aHtiv 
of observation of Bavaria.*’ and wluqjh, 
was assembling in the vicinity: 
Wurtzburg and in the surrou|i#ng/ 
tcr^tory, instead pf supporting 
Bavarian army, suddenly, received 

other destination. . . > ^ 

In this critical situation, the empe* 
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rqr duV not eien dei^rn to bestow^ on 
liis most faithful ally* the least consi- 
deration of means for Ijs prt^.cction 
Nt^y». more, the second army uf obser- 
vation, which was to assemble under 
Ihe command of Marshsl Augereau, 
,wa$ not formed; an<l its weak item, 
which was slill at A\'^iirtzbiirg, total- 
ly dasappear,cd. •. 

EeiiJg in this manner totally desert- 
,ed, his m ijcsty would hive infringed 
* on the most sacred of all his duties,* 
bad he not yielded to the wislies of his 
faithful subjects, which were dady 
more loudly expressed. Tiio sove- 
reigns allied agaidst Ih'Uiite did not 
neglect to inl’orm the Bv’varian govern- 
ment of the principles cf lu.odcration 
which animated tlieni, and to assure it 
pf thtir formal guarantee of the inte- 
Ifrity of the kingdom of Bavaria and 
its lull borders as at that time, on 
condition of the king’s joining bis 
W^arlike powers to theirs, not to c^rry 
Pn a war <?£ ambition or aggrandiso- 
loent against France, but to secure the 
independence of the German nation, 
«]3d of the states of which it consists, 
^nd to prevail on the Emperor Napo- 
leon to sign an honourable peace. His 
majesty could not have given a refusal 
iQ Buch proposals without becoming 
criminal to his own subjects, and being 
blind to the sacred principles on which 
only tbeir wcj/ate can be founded. lu 
full confidence in such open and gcue- 
TOU8 offers, he has therefore resolved 
tq accept them in their full extent, 
and ^0 conclude an alliance with the 
three princes against the extensive 
▼lews which France has shown to en- 
tertain, and for the good effects of 
which his majesty will use his utmost 
endeavours. ♦ 

His majesty wishes that a speedy 
peace may soon restore the relations 
*y?hich he would not now have relin- 
^uiehc^d, bad not the. illegal exteq^ion 
oFa power which grew every day more 
‘insupportable, rendered it bis duty to 


take the steps and/orm the alliance he 
has done. / 

From henceforward, united in inte- 
rest and sentiments with hi^ high and 
powerful allies, his royal Bavarian ma- 
jesty would neglect no means w'hich 
may contribute to draw closer the ties 
that bind him to them " 

Munich^ Oct. 17, lb 13. 


proclamation of the Spanhh General 
Giron to the French. 

Soldiers, — The war in which you are 
engaged is not now a national war ; It 
is the result of the mad ambition of 
your emperor, Avho wishes to subject 
all uations. * 

Spedn was in intimate friendship 
with France ; Napoleon wished to 
conquer her ; 400,000 warriors 
mam interred in her soil, and you now 
find yourselves, after so mciny labours, 
once mote on the other side of the 
Pyrenees. 

Prussia was almost subjected ; the 
emperor wished to destroy her ; and 

100.000 Prussians are now lighting for 
liberty. 

Russia, relying upon the good faith 
of her treaties, your chief wished to 
invade ; you lost in a single campaign 

300.000 soldiers, 40,0(X) horses, and 
more tliaii lOOOcajinon ; and Russia’s 
victorious armies having saved Poland, 
have collected upon tlie Elbe, and 
threaten France herself. See, then, 
how he despises the blood \^ich you 
spill, and laughs at '‘your valom-V 

Soldiers ! Europe has deter;plii\d 
to be free, and the armiA'of Napq- 
Icon cannot resist her — she fights for' 
the peace and jfliberty of tjhe 'world, 
and Frenchmen should take as much 
or more interest than we in the gpod 
success of this 
as necessary. v 

Soldiers \ It is ra^isi^e to put 
an end to this war of twenty years. 
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v^hich would las^as long as your cm- 
pcror^s life. Hastv^n to concur in this 
grand work ; Spaniards invite you, 
and will^rcceive you as brothers^; and 
every French soldi A*, as socni as he 
presents hinself, siiall receive his d^ily 
ration and biv;(d ; the cavalry soldier 
shall likewise be at liberty to sell his 
horse ; you shall be at liberty to go 
wlic^e'vcr you wi .h, or to enter into 
the foreign corps which are in our 
pay . 

Soldiers ! In a just and national 
war no man of honour would abandon 
his colours ; but under cxicting cir- 
cumstances it h belter to join the 
cause of the whole world llian combat 
for that of a &:!:gre man, a«J contri- 
bute to the d'.^yracc of your own 
count '*y. Who among you can be ac- 
tuated by greater honour, valour, and 
Jove for Fran ce than Moreau and licr- 
Ueidolto ? Y nil know them vvell, and 
you kr.ov^ ,that tlicy fight for our 
caiiflc, whicli fi that of justice and of 
glory. Hatlc to imitate them. 

To the Inhalitnnts of Ihft Italian and 
Ill^n ian Quarter c/’lhe TjjroL 

On the tStli instant there was signed 
at Ricd, by the pionipotcntarics of his 
imperial and apo^lohc majesty, and 
of liis mu’esty thv king of Bavaria, a 
treaty of ailhrice and ^mity, by which 
Bavaria renoiinces her connection with 
the confederation of the Rhine, and 
j(*ir 3 af| her forces to those of the al- 
liofjU/Zowers, for fhe important objects 
i7i.h\h»lhey have in view. In commu- 
‘nicatinghliis grc'it event, which muit 
have conscquenci s so important and so 
happy, to the know^'dge of the inha- 
bitants of the Italian and Illyrian Ty- 
r(|j, it IS unnecessary to add, that eve- 
ry kind of Iwr-JJity ceases towards that 
power^onr new ally ; and that it is 
'ihe duty of^?»Ver)i individual to contri- 
bute by all tut means in his po\yer to 


consolidate that unioA, the object hf 
which must cause it to be regarded as 
sacrei His Majesty the Fmporor of 
Austria will consider every violation 
of the Bavarian territory, and alb r»- 
sistance of the authorities established 
by 4ii3 high ally, as an act of hostility 
against Austria, inasmuch as what is 
done for th» one contributes to the 
advantage* of both, l^'here is nothing 
but a durable peace which c^iisestorc 
the welfare of the Tyrol, former 
prosperous state of its commerce, and 
a regular civil constitution ; and that 
p<‘ace can only be brought about by 
the close* iihion Jf the allied courts* 
His inipiuial majesty promises peace 
to ilie inhabitants of the Italian and 
Illyrian Tyrol, and hopes that every 
one will await in tranquillity, anti with 
conlid^mce, the particular indemnifica^ 
tions to w'hich he may have claims, and 
which his majesty will in no case re- 
gulate before hand. The fixing of the 
boundaries of each state will not in fu- 
ture depend on the pleasure of a single 
sovcieign, or on the right of conquest, 
but on the consent of other powers. 
Such is the wish of my master, — the 
object of this war, — the spirit of the 
peace w'hi(;h must be conquered, and 
wliicli {iliall restore their rights to eve- 
ry people ill Europe, 

(Signed) Roscmmanny, 
Pnvy-councillo^iof his imperial 
majesty, &c. 


Hildcnsheim^ Ncx\ 6 . 

In virtue of a couventioii betweert 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
of England and the King of Prussia, 
the principality of Hildesheim has 
re-united to the states of his royal 
highness in Germany. Count Walmo 
den has been charged' to take posses- 
sion of it. The ceremony took place 
on the 3d instant, on which occasion 
the following proclamation wa^.pub 
lished 
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George Prince 'Regent^ in the name of 
ku Majesty George Thirds etc, 

* r 

Inhabitants of the principality of 
Hildesheim ! — After numerous vicis- 
siltidest you are placed under my go- 
Ternment. This state of things i^the* 
most natural, and the most desirable 
for you. Yeur country ’Is surrounded 
on almost all sides by the G^man pro. 
Yinces^ mf my hoi^e ; your usages, 
your ancient constitution, resemble 
ours ; the greater part of your terri- 
tory was, at a former period, for more 
than a century under the sway of my 
ancestors. Vicinity ^snd* experience 
have made you acquainted with the 
principles upon which the Princes of 
Brunswick Lunenberg have been accus- 
tomed to reign. We make no distinc- 
tion between our old and our new sub- 
jects ; we exercise no authority over 
any of them but for their own good, 
and never for any object that is foreign 
to them : to conciliate their attach- 
ment and affection, by causing the wel- 
fare of all, is the constant object and 
best reward of our efforts. 1 expect 
of you, with entire confidence, the 
«ame fidelity which the Hanoverians, 
amidst the severe trials of cthese latter 
times, have constantly di'^played to- 
wards his majesty in a manner the 
most affecting. Reckon upon my pro- 
tection in the ertercise of your religion, 
in the enjoyment of your property, 
your rights, and on my most zealous 
calres for your welfare. You also have 
partaken of the calamities which for 
many year» have weighed hefiavily on 
80 many of the German states; the 
fortune of war for^some time tore you 
from the sway of a German monarch 
to subject you to foreign Jaws, alto- 
getW unsuitable to your country, and 
for the interests of a sovereign who 
was still more foreign to you. You 
have deep wounds to cicatrize ; and 
great sacrifices, generous efforts, will 
stiU be demanded of you> in order to 


conquer a solid pes4:e, and to secure 
public order and tranquillity, without 
which the general happines'J can never 
be successfully re-established, Do not 
lose sight of the necessity ; but place 
your confidence in the aid of the Al- 
mighty, who has already granted to 
me and my high allies victory over the 
common enemy ; who has also deliver- 
ed you, and who will assuredly^ bless 
my constant efforts to restore and aug- 
ment your prosperity. 

By order of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent. 

(Signed) Decken. 

Bkemer. 

jSzviss Confederation, 

We the landamman and the mem- 
bers of the diet of the cantons of the 
Swiss confederation. 

To you, dear confederates, health. 

The war which was lately far from 
our frontier, is approaching our coun- 
try and our peaceable dwellings. 

Under these circumstances it was 
our duty, as deputies of the confede- 
rate cantons, to maturely reflect upon 
the situation of the country, to address 
communications to the belligerent 
powers, and make all the ulterior dib- 
positions which our circumstances de- 
mand. 

Faithful to the principles of their 
forefathers, we have, in virtue of the 
power and orders of our government, 
declared with unanimous voice and 
will, the neutrality of the Swjb's. We 
are going to have transmitted no- 
tified in the most proper forrgj^. 
sovereigns at w'ar, the sblemu act 
which we have just passed with this 
intention. A 

Thanks to divine protection^ the 
observation of an exact neutrality has, 
during ages, guapinWfdb* the . 
and repose of onr country. Now, ^ 
in times of old, thi^ ny^ality albn^ 
belongs to our positioi and to oOr 
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We tlierefoV">vi“>b to establiali 
and mijfic it r4'Spccte4-^y means 

\vlut;h arc .in uur powcj ; wish to 
ensure the liberty and nnh:penc]e:ice of 
8vvit3;crlan3, ntaiiitain its prco'M'it con- 
stitution, and preserve our trrntory 
irom all aiunipis; bucli is the only 
end of all our eiiorto. 

To ihia cifjct we ad ireSj ourselves 
to youj dear c jnf'cderatcs of all the 
cantons of Stvitzerlan J, in imniediaU'iy 
giving- von informaliou nt i h*' d- elaia:^ 
tioii whkh has just b-'cii is: e.* . 4'iie 
diet expects of tneh ot you, \ihoev-T 
he may be, tli.it he vvid av I in the 
sau'jc views; liiat he vviil e<'i‘rdu.:e 
by all h:.s mcviiio to the conu.io i c : i ; 
thvit he will rnahe ijii' tlbn e. *. 
iices whieli tlie good ui il e 
and its preservation dLir- \h 1 ; and that 
thus tile w'liolf ndtiun \ /d the t?.- ir 
worthy of tlieir lorel.id.ioi s, auv ihc 
happiness winch they e..] )/. 

May the iiovcivign hlastei the 
w»orld be pleaded lu lu:. pr t:i* im- 
ir.agc of our pi -found t i v: lv)i* 
the MimeiiSf be.ientb wiiKh he has lii- 
therto dlfruS‘’d over our cvuiutiy ! and 
may the preJ-rvatior., the tranquilhly, 
ana the happiness of Lil:^ t-tite, pLu ed 
under his [iioteetioii, be granted to 
our prayers ! 

"iivCii ,at Zurich, Nov. dO. 

T1 I nidas.:maii </f the i3, pre- 
sident of the diet, ^ . 

J. J;i: Kr.iNHAUD. 

Tiic chancellor of tliV coiAft-dcia- 
tion, jloujiibj;^. 


HOLLAND. 

• Amulcrdamy Nov. 19, 1B13. 

The following has been published 
herp ^ 

rr^:;lvnaiiQn. 

^The.,£^vibional governnP<^nt of the 
cii^of /V^t$tvr/iam ;haviiig o'p^ritiiccd 
haw it ha8.mle*i^d the Divine Provi- 

VOL. vr. rAii^ 'li. 


deuce, to crown its endeavours for th^j. 
rcsTaratioii of the quiet, of tills great 
and cou^derable jity wilh the be^t ef- 
fects, so tliat not only ev^ry th^a,: has 
been speeddy, and, according lo tba* 
constitution, restored to oiiWi ; hut, 
tiiat, •cvm* since, tiie best founded 
hopes «rc incjea^ij';, that in futare , 
the pnbhc order will in^t aj^iin be dis- ' 
turl T^ijs happy and speedy J0->' 

is, ir.der C hI, cidelly Lo be/ageri- ' 

• luiexyteted ehort.', as well 
levUj and u.en of the aruieJ 
who di.r.e aclcvl with bo 
Ci iint’.' 'i' :i m the perform-? 
»r,' i’. . neng s vrU'e duly, as 
K i euu iJi jun,., who, both ' 
*'ej u ivc contributed ta, 
ivatioii of tl;c public trail* 
Tiiey give due ihanks' on 
behalf the whole burgliLiahip, for 

ilic services which, vvitli the 
ot God, they have rendered, ai;d wliich, 
h ive put a stop lo the lunlier progress . 
f r n i\ gulii iHes, and thereby pi evented 
it trorn auilVring greater nvisioriuvies,- 
and at ^lic same lime obliged all others 
to go forward with the same ardent 
to assist the piovisional govern* 
inent in securing t!jc ps.ace and secu- 
rity t^f all peisoiis and elTocis ; and’ 
they h .ewise admonish all the oilicial 
pci^on. in this city to refiain from all 
e>:c but, on the contrary, by all 
in.aas .0 aiisiot the activity cd' the na- 
tional guards, and otiiers have 

ioined Liicm, for tlie restoration of 
public order , and tlic government 
will, so tar as layt, in its power, us*j iu 
best endeavours, that tlie services reu-v 
dered tor the bcnelit of this city* and 
of its appointed oHicial persong, shall 
not be lorgotten ; and that tiiosc \vh,i> ' 
urdiappily may have proved tiicni|Sdvea 
guilty of excesses, shall be exemplapfly 
punWied, because thegovcrnmcntlike- 
wise means to put^ those who dio 9CJ**. 
vice as snbstitiUes in the piitioual, 
guards on duty, from iii0ment,it : 
lalis lo them by thoir ^ohtraqt, lu fqll 
t 
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conddeiice that they will always pro- 
ceed with the same zeal as they have 
hitherto shewn, in assfisting to preserve 
the pea«e and good order. 

The provisional government afore- 
said, J. C; VAN DER Hoop. 

Amsterdam, Nov. 18. * 


Jh the Name of hu Serene Highness the 
prince Orange and Nassau, 

The general government of the Uni- 
ted Netherlands to the magistrates 
and governments of the ^Low Coun- 
tries. “f 

The general government has with 
pleasure learnt that peace and order 
nav^ almost generally been restored in 
the Low Countries, notwithstanding 
that in some villages the authorities 
have absented themselves. It is there- 
fore our pleasure, that there, and in all 
other places where such may be need- 
ful, the most considerable and best in- 
formed magistrates shall join hands, 
and constitute themselves as ^ provi- 
sional government, with a president 
empowered, in case of need, to pro- 
ceed immediately in affairs of pressing 
necessity- • 

Nctherlandcrs ! our cause is safe if 
we continue unanimous and preserve 
good order ; and that no one shall 
bring upon himself the charge of cow- 
ardice, or coldly consider only his self- 
pi^servation, to stamp for ever the Ne- 
therlands with shame in the eyes of all 
the'nations of Europe, let none of you 
forget, that if the event of t^is combat 
shottld be doubtful, every one would 
nevertheless have to expect the effects 
of the most dreadful rage from liim 
Who envies Holland even the slightest 
iimianis of her former welfare ! 

Let none of us- forget that if we fail 
.onr sons will by new designs be un- 
iherciftilly tom from our breasts, and 
that the blood of our noble Nether- 
4'an'd youth must flow to satisfy the 


ambition of a conqOeror, because that 
you hesitate in rising for the -liberty 
and independence of our dear country. 
. F. VAN oerD. van Maasdam. 
G. K. VAN Hogenooup. 


jit the JlaguCf Nov* 17. 

As the want of government for our 
dear state might cause the most dread- 
ful effects of plunder and bloodshed, 
should it continue so for a few days, 
we have therefore deemed it necessary 
to summon the principal persons and 
ministers of tlie oul government, sqch 
as it consisted of in the year 1791' and 
5, to assemble with ilie utmost speed, 
and in pursuance Uiercof, to wiitc to 
some of them to make it further more 
knowh. 

The meeting is to be held iri the 
house of M. Gysbert Karel van Ho- 
gendorp, on tlie Kueulerdyk, on 
Thursiiay, the 18th November, at 
twelve o'clock. 

F. VAN DEK D. VAN MaASDA.M. 

G. K. VAN Hogendohp. 

O. llErELAEll VAN DEJEf.- 

J. F. VAN Hog EN DORP. 

F. D, Changuion. 

F. C. DK JoNGE. 


proclamation. 

* ¥ 

In the Name of his Highness the Prince 
of Orange^ the Governor General of 
the United Netherlands .-r— 

Inhabitants of the Netherfa^s 
The moment is arrived 
our existence as a nation ; the triumph 
of the allies has laid low the pride of 
our oppressorV and has broken in pieces 
his colossal power. 

At this import ant moment fvery 
Dutchman feels hiffllturage inflanned 
to throw off the yoke by^'r^ich we 
have been so disg»4cefefly subjugated. ' 
National fjE*eedoni apd independence'^ 
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h the watch-word of cTery one j 
Orance ! the general rallying cry of 
all who are proud of bearing the name 
of Dutclimen. We only fulfil, the 
wishes of all our fellow-citizens, by 
this day, in expectation of the arrival 
of his highness the Prince of Orange, 
and in his name placing ourselves at 
the head of the government ; we take 
upon us this task, confiding in the aid 
of Divine Providence, whose hand has 
been so conspicuously manifested in tile 
present deliverance of our beloved 
country, but also confidef»t of the sup- 
port and assistance of every Dutch- 
man, who, forgetting all that is past, 
and without distinction of rank, sta- 
tion, or religious persuasion, i'swilhus 
determined once more to rescue that 
native country, which, ravage* from 
the fury of the elements — from Philip 
and Alva, was so gloriously defended 
by the valoimof our forefathers, though 
it has long been covered with reproach 
and dishonour. 

From this moment our chains are 
thrown off ; no foreigner shall any 
more tyrannise over you ; every tie of 
compulsion and slavish submission to 
the common enemy of Europe, to the 
disturber of the peace, welfare, and 
independence of nations, we renounce 
irrevocably and for ever. 

In the name of liis highness the 
prince of Orange, und as invested for 
the present with the supreme govern- 
xnent of the Netherlands, we release 
our fellow citizens throughout the 
whole extent of the United Provinces 
from '.lie oath of alfegiance and fidelity 
It the emperor of the French ; 
jind we declare to be traitors to their 
country, rebels against the legitimate 
national government, i^nd liable to all 
the consequent penalties, such as, un- 
der* pretence of connection with the 
French governm^t, or in compliance 
with iwi^authority, shall obey any or- 
ders issued Ly it\pr its agents, or 
maintain any conespojMencc with it. 


All connections with our oppressorst 
whose contempt and reproach have 
kindle^ a flame* in every countenance 
and heart, are from this day an end. 
But this is not enough 1 • 

Dutchmen ! We call upon you una- 
nimdiisly to rally round the standard 
whiph we have tliis day planted ; we 
call upon you to take uj) arms like 
men, and Jrivc from our confines the 
enemy, who still appears to dare us 
upon our territory, but already trem- 
bles at our union. 

Let all of us think of the deeds of 
our brave fo^efatheys, when, through 
the immortal William 1., Dutch va- 
lour broke out into an inextinguish- 
able flame ; and let the noble example 
of the Spanish people, who, by the 
most persevering exertions, accompa- 
nied with infinite loss of property and 
blood, have broke to pieces the hated 
yoke, and upon wdtom the dawn of de- 
liverance and victory now shines-— let 
this example teach us that the issue 
cannot fail of success. 

We* have every where intrusted to 
men of tried military skill the task of 
a general arming ; they will go before 
you in that danger which can only be 
of short duration, till the arrival of our 
allies for our deliverance. 

Order and military discipline shall 
distinguish our troops ; they are inse- 
parable from true valouf. 

We shall take care that those who 
fight for us want for nothing ; that 
our confidence never fail ; that the 
God of Holland w^arreth for us ! 

But as, in order to carry on the 
operations for the arming and for the 
defence of the territory, the expendi- 
ture of the interior government must 
be very considerable, we trqst that the 
Dutch will not be deficient in this part 
of their duty ; the revenues of the 
country shall be expended for the wel- 
fare of the country. It becomes the 
duty of every one, therefore, zealously 
to discharge his obligations to the _ 
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treasury of the state, and he who would 
act a frauduU nt part unJet the oresent 
C'ucinu t^.ni ts, must be re^ardAl as an 
ciicmv his country, and sl.'dl nut go 
.uijivuiiishech 

We order all Dutch magistrates to 
remain at their p(^sts, and in the dis- 
ebrirge of theii c!uiu..s we place them 
tinder the protection ot all patnolic 
Du ichnitiiv 

We aKo collide in iliaL spiiit of 
orch ’■ wliKii ;a evrr diL.liRgiushrd 
the Dutcli p' (;ple ; that in .M the 
eiithority, aiu especi .lly in 
tliose of the acimn^sf ! at pn.uf iuLitire, 
every oi e will co./Mniru’ ;»> he ^<^ir)iru] 
and nniiiternipted perhirm.uice O' Ins 
duty, acciM'ding l*' tlie l.uva .ndd in 
forcev W<: cmnniawcl and order all 
authorities of department?, cities, and 
town s, to m.’ke known and affix the 
pres^ ni pioclarnation, according to the 
u&ua) forms, 

DoUe at the Hague, this ‘Jlst of 

Nov. 

Va:. nut Duin van Maasdam, 
G. K VAN Hocendobi*. 


rnOCLAMATlON. 

« 

Amsterdam Dec. 2. 

We, William Frederick, by thegrace 
of Gorh Prince of Orange and Nassau, 
sovereign jiriScc of the United Ne- 
therlands, &c. to all whom these pre- 
sents cotne, greeting. 

Yoamvited me, fellow'-countrymen, 
to bring to completion 'th^ task so 
gloriously begun by yourselves. I 
have taken upon me the maintenance 
of that independence w hich your cou- 
rjfge restoH'd ; ar)d I now promise to 
deem no difficulty, no labour, no sa- 
crifice, loo great on my part, to con- 
vince you how much 1 love that peo- 
pley of whoKC affection I have received 
nnd,^am^ daily receiving such signal 

vvhat other is oim first duty at 


the present moment, than the complete 
txpiilsion of the PVench from our 
country, which th'yb rv solong tor- 
u*tii?cd by liv/ir opprt ^ A por- 
tio!* 4tf tb'it coijn^i\ is ft'!’, t^.e ’'rcy of 
the one i n’, w!io 0 d*- i /'s and ii.tcn- 
llu‘ h. rriMc ev nts at VVoerd^n 
ntu, t Li'ike ir.ainf.'St tons I'.H arn^s, 
then, N^'i i enai'-ds ! to arms ! to avenge 
the dcfenceioss victims who, fell * 11 ' der 
the irurd 'ri>uR sword of these robbers. 
Po aim.! to secure for ever your 
wuves, your ehliditu^ and your proper- 
ty, all* pos'-lbV return of these 

plundering nuircltuer",. The old flag 
again l!ie p unt of in. ion, and the old 
sfrai) >A o again revive the ancient 
Vd.tnirr *Fveiy moment of lctha’‘gy 
may j^ve destructi''r’ to c.nc or other 
of your towns, to hundreds of your 
countrymen ; the time is come which 
must p'ove for ever decisive of our 
fate : — lost, irrecoverably Jost, is our 
ctiUntry, sliould we ahnr.ber upon the 
success of our fn-st efforts : the coun- 
tiy is rescued Icr ever, when its sons, 
animated vuth one spirit, siiall every 
where run to arms, to support the ef- 
forts of the* allied debverers of Europe : 
— the Nctbei lands united to France 
were involved in the lufau y of France ; 
the Netherlands united to the allies 
shall participate in the glory of having 
delivered Europe. Old men 1 the 
country and Orange call upon your 
sons able to btrar arms, not to be sa- 
crificed in battle in foreign climes for 
a foreign yoke, but to protect, you and 
your defcuclcs<^ children from *priin der- 
ing and murder. Wives 1 yo«?Miu8- 
baiids arc summoned to armsr^f>tT5[> 
fight for a foreign tyranny, whiclv 
w^ould leave you to perish here in beg- 
gary, but to R(/:ure you in that tian- 
quilbty for which the country will make 
ample provision. ’ 

And you who cannot personally; 
engage in this contest, the noW^t that 
Providehce ever op^uetj upto us, siip* 
port those whoilight for you ; preyide, 
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Jiy your ample cditributions, for their < 
arming, clothing, and subsistences— 
in short,* for all the first necessaries of 

Plundered treasuries, confusion and 
discord in the administrations, were all 
that your oppresors left ht^hind them; 
but your patriottsm sliall teach the 
oppoaers tiiemsclvcs, that no Netlicr- 
laude/ reckons tliat a sacrifice which 
may place his country in freedom. 

I conjure you in the name of ^he 
country, — L conjure you by your past 
misfortunes, — enquire not what you 
ought to lay on the altar of your coun- 
try ; ask only what would lie your 
suffeiiugs, sliool.l trie u;turn of )our 
lyi.'Uits, which (^od Uvoif ! Jie the ef- 
fect of narrow calcnl 'tions. 

All the nations of Europe^* whose 
magnanimous sacnficcs have b^'en 
crowned with the moat glorious ri'sidts, 
have tiieir eyes upon you at thi^ mo- 
ment ; oifi^ allies expect the piiUmg 
forth of all our poweus, and vve inii .t 
shew them that we arc not backward 
in the noble strife. 

Again I conjure you not to delay 
your voluntary oiTers for the upport 
of our efforts towards the delivtmauce 
of our beloved country. 

Forced loans correspond not with a 
people who liave freely taken upon 
themiiclvcs the direction of their own 
aflairs ; and the increase of the debts 
of the state is one ofr those extreme 
measures the adoption of which we 
must avoid We w ould not commence 
our r^gu with fmancial regulations 
which * might telui to shake public 
that good faith wuth wdneh 
our ancestors fulfilled their engage- 
ments, and which we still p ckoii 
iimong the virtues of the Nelherlmds, 
atiall be sacredly ob^tVved by ns in all 
measures relating to the finaiux* of 
the country. 

order our commissaries general 
of war* finance, for foreign affdirt, 

I o make all the ncHii^ary dispositions 


for forwarding the ol^ct of our pa* 
tcrnal summons, and to submit to us 
the necessary iregiilations respecUftg 
the same. 

We will and order, that fhe whajp 
of the bums arising troni voluifitary 
contributions, being s;t apart from 
the general revenue of the eouiury, 
shall be whijly appropriated for the 
purpose <*f th(? exti aordinary arming; 
and we require this addr/ss to be read 
from the pulpits of the different 
churches, on the first ensuing Sunday, 
and othei wise made known in the most 
solemn manner. 

Done tit* the Plague, this 6th of 
December, Itsij, and artlie first yc^ar 
of our reign. ^ 

(Signed) William. 
By order, Va5j i>Mt Duin. 

Van M/iisDAAM. 

The foft)v\ 'Ing i^i an extract of a pro- 
clamation of the P'liice of Orange, 
dated the Hague, Dec. 6. 

• 

PROCLAM AT ION. 

We, William FreclerRk, by the 
grace of Gud, Prince of Orange and 
Na'isaii, s.»veiTigii prince of the United' 
Nelherlaiuls, &c. 

When on the inst. We accepted 
at Amsterdam the sovereignty over 
the Umted Netherlayds, in coiiBe- 
qiu-hc<" of the uiuvcrsiily expressed 
wish of tlie people, we greatly wished 
to confirm and crown, f»y a solemn 
installation, that cvini, which binds 
iiSjOur ehildreii, .md descendants, more 
strongly than ever to the fate of this 
nation. But the circiimstai.ces in 
which our coiiiilry is placed, and the 
important occupations caused tliereby, 
have made deem it expedient to ^ 
reserve for the prcbenl the fixifi^ of 
the tune when that cerCmony ahall 
take puu*'*, in the plea dug expcctutioa 
that III the course of a tew w’ecks vve 
slull be able to announce to the nation, 
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ftnd also to aublnit to our beloved fcl* 
low-countrymen, a constitution whkh, 
tinder a monarchical frrm, whi^h they 
themselves have chosen, may secure 
tp themHhcir morals, their personal 
rights and privileges,— in one word, 
their ancient freedom. In the mean- 
time we cannot longer delay taking 
the reins of government into our hands, 
and charging ourselves with^the imme- 
diate direction of the affairs of the 
state. 

We therefore now declare, that the 
hitherto subsisting general government 
of the United Netherlands is this day 
dissolved, and thatlfence forward no one 
can or may make any^order or regula- 
tion of binding force, but in as far as 
it has emanated from us,* or from ma- 
ist rates appointed and commissioned 
y us. 

The provisional governuBnt of the 
city of Leyden, to the good citizens 
of that city. * 

Citizens and inhabitants of Ley- 
den f—r Scarcely had thebeloved Prince 
of the Netherlands again set his foot 
on his natal soil, when from all sides 
the wish was'’ expressed that William 
Frederick, Prince of Orange and Nas- 
sau, should stand not only in the same 
dignity and relation to our country as 
his illustrious ancestors, but that he 
should be sovereign prince of the Ne- 
therlands. 

We heartify wished, with you, to 
offer his highness this great dignity in 
the name of all the citizens, and, Hke 
the great city of Amsterdam, to salute 
him as such on the day when our city 
should be honoured with his high pre- 
sence. 

But though the joyful day is not far 
off, the inhabitants of Leyden are too 
impatkne to wait for it to fulfil their 
wish. 

then, citizens and inhabitants 


of Leyden, from this day forward we 
recognise the illustrious descendant of 
the house of Orange as sovereign prince, 
and respect him as such. 

Tke unity of the sovereign power 
must now be the corner-stone of* our ' 
political edifice — then shall our civil 
liberty revive, and be secured by wise 
laws. Then, under the government 
of a prince of the blood of ^^assau 
born in our own country, educated in 
th^e principles of honour and the reli- 
gion of our forefathers, who knows 
our wants and respects our manners, 
shall the re-establishment of the Ne* 
therlands be begun, and under the 
blessing of God be happily accom- 
plished. 

Let every one, then, take his post 
about our beloved prince, and promote 
with all his ability, the great work 
which he has to accomplish for our 
sakes. The preservation of the Ne- 
therlands, our happiness, -^nd that o£ 
our posterity, ai'e his sole object, and 
shall be secured under his govern- 
ment. 

No sacrifices can be too great to 
save, to presenre our country. No 
forei{i;n constraint, no domination more, 
no external power, shall longer drag 
our children to slaughter. 

Let William Frederick, Prince of 
Orange and Nassau, sovereign of the 
Netherlands, be then the rallying point 
of all brave ^Net her landers. Be he 
the shield against which all discord 
and party spirit is broken, and strength- 
en the bond by which un^n gives 
power; and honour and prosperity 
may again abide among us. TJie God 
of the Netherlands, the God of our 
fathers, bless, strengthen, help, ^aAd 
ort him 1 

one and rdk>lved by the proriakm^ 
al government of the city or L^ydtrif 
the Bth of DecembeifeI813 ; and l^fUr 
ringing the bells, publitfhe^fO the 
people from the Uavfer of tfie toWiii 
house, on th^ 5.^110 wing day, by the 
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headft. of the pro^sional government 
of the city of Leyden^ Anthony Gus*’ 
tay» Baron of Boetzelaer ; Mr Girar* 
du8 Martin U9 Von Bommel, Johan 
Gael, Mr Daniel Michael Gyabers 
HelJewier, and Mr William Peter 
Kleist. 

This proclamation was received with 
unanimous acclamations by the assem- 
bled crowds, with 'the cry of Long 
live William Frederick, Prince of 
Orange, sovereign prince of the N|- 
therlands ! 

[A similar proclamation to the 
above was adopted by the citizens of 
Dort.] 

Concordat heitveeji NapoUon and the 
J^ope, 

His majesty the emperor and king 
and his holiness being inclined to put 
an end to the differences which have 
i^sen between them, and to provide 
against the difficulties that have taken 
place in several affairs concerning the 
church, haye agreed upon the follow- 
ing articles, which are to serve as a 
basis for a definitive arrangement : — 
.41 Art. 1. His holiness shall exercise 
the pontilicate in France, and in the 
kingdom of Italy, in the same manner, 
and with the same forms, as his prede- 
cessors* , 

2 . The ambassadors, ministers, 
charges d'affaires of foreign powers to 
the holy father, and the ambassadors, 
ministeM, or charges d’affaires, whom 
„the ^iOpe may 'have with foreign 
powerg, shall enjoy such immunities 
and privileges as are enjoyed by the 

* n^embers of the diplomatic body. 

3, The domains which were possess- 
^ by the holy fathei^ ^nd tliat h'ive 

, jn.Ot been alienated, shall be exempted 
Trom all kinds of imposts, and shall be 
admii^istered by his agents, or charges 
^Paffaihsf. Those which were aliena- 
'ied^<^baU be replA«4a^aa far as to the 


amount of two millions 
veque; ' ’ 

^ithin th^ space of montbir 
following the notification oif the 
of the nomination by the 
the archbishopricksand^bishopricks-pf 
the ^pire and the kingdom of 
the pope shall give the canonical 
vestiture in cqpformity ^ith tbe con^: 
cordat, and by virtue of this ipdulto,. 
The preliminary information ^ahall bo 
given by the metropolitan. The si^ 
months being expired without the pope 
having accorded the investiture, the 
metro^litan, or in default of himfi 
where a mewopolitan is in questioiTir 
the oldest biffioitof the province, shall 
proceed to the investiture ,of the iieWj 
bishop in such manner that a see shall 
never be vacant longer than one year^ 

5 . The pope shall nominate to ten 
bishopricks, either in France or iii 
Italy, which shall finally be designated 
by mutual consent. 

6 . The six suburban bishopricks 
shall be re-established. They shdlbe 
at th^ nomination of the pope. The 
property actually existing shall be^re- 
stored, and measures shall be taken fpr 
recovering what has been sold. At 
the death of the bishops of Anagni 
and of Rieli, their dioceses diall be 
united to the six bishopricks before- 
mentioned, conformably to the agree: 
ment which will take ^lace between , 
his majesty apd the holy father. 

7. With regard to the bishops of 
the Roman states, who are, through 
circumstances, absent from their dio- 
ceses, tlte holy father may exercise his 
right of giving bishopricks in parti* 
bus in their favour. A pension sh^ 
be given to them equal to the reveqp^-. 
before enjoyed by them, and they^ni^ 
be replaced in the vacant sees, eitker 
in the empire or in the kingdom of 
Italy. 

8 . His majesty and his holipep^ will, 
at a proper time, concert with each 
other on the reduction^ to be made, 
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if f ilte pjace^’-in the bishop- 

ricks uf Tuscany aud the conntry-of 
Genoa, as likewise f6|# the bisliijpricks 
to be established in Holland and m the 
fians(?at% depar tments. 

9 The jwopoganda, the peniten- 

tiary, and the arclnves, shall be«?sta- 
blish^^d in the place of the holy father's 
residence. , / # 

10 His majesty restore* his p^ood 
favour to those cardin-.ils, bisiiops, 
priests, and Iriy-brethren, who ha\e in- 
curred his disp-easiire in consequence 
of "actual events. 

' The holy f.ith.^r agrees to the above 
dispositions, in con^idera^ioh of the ac- 
tual state of the church, and in the 
confidence with which his majesty has 
inspired him, that he will grant Ins 
po'werful protection' to the numerous 
wants which I'ellgu-ii sliders in the 
times we live in, 

(Signed) Nai'Om.on. 

P:us 1*. p. vn. 

FontainhlcaUi Jan, lj5, ISIS. 


Address to the People of France, 

Louis XVI IT, Slq, See. 

Tlie mome’it is at lerjgth arrived 
when Divine Providence appears ready 
to break" in pieces the instrument of 
its wrath. The usurper of the throne 
of St Louis, the devastator of Europe, 
experiences reveis;s ia h^s turn. Shall 
they have no other cflect but that of 
aggravating the calamities of France ; 
anA will she not dare to overturn an 
odious power, no longer proi‘i‘clcd by 
the illusions of victory ? What preju- 
dices, or what can now prevent 

he?* irom throwing herself into the arms 
i}i her king, and from recognising, in 
the establishmant of his le^ntimatc au- 
ilnufity, the only pledge of itnion, 
peace, and happiness, which his pro- 
mises have fco olt'.n guaranteed to his 
Oppre«*rt?d subjects ? 

jleiug neillier able nor inclined to 


obtain but by their efforts that throne 
which his rights and their affection can 
aloneconfirm, what wishe^shatildbe-ad- 
versy to those which ‘he h a s^in variably 
entmained ? what doubt can be started 
w'ith regard to his paternal intentions ? 

The king has said in his preceding 
declarations, aud he reiterates the as- 
surincc, that the administrative and ju^ 
dicial bodies shall be maintained in the 
pFnitnde of their powers ; that he 
\’^iU preserve their places to those who 
at pieseut hold them, and wiio shall 
take the oath of fidelity to him ; that 
the tribunals, depositaries of the layr, 
.shall prohibit all proaeciiliuns bearing 
relalwni to those unhappy times of 
whicii his rdiun will have for ever 
s.'altd the oblivion ; that, in fine, the 
code polluted by the name of Napo- 
leon, but wliicli, for the most part, 
coiitaiiib only the ancient ordinances and 
customs of the realm, shall remain in 
force, with the exception of enactment# 
contrary to the doctrines of religion,: 
wlucli, a> well as the liberty of the peo- 
ple, lias long been subjected to the ca- 
price of the tyrant. 

'The hen ate, in which are seated some 
men so justly distinguished for their 
talents, and whom so many servilfes 
may render illustrums in the eyes of 
France, and of posterity,— that corps' 
whose utility and importance can never 
be <luly appreciated till after the re- 
storation, — cay it fail to perceive the 
glorious destiny which summons it to 
become the first instrument of that 
great benefaction which will p(rove the 
most wdid, as wclla^ the most flb/ioiir- 
able guarantee of its existcncerand its 
prerogatives I 

Uii the subject of property, the 
king, v/ho has already announced his 
intention tofcrfph'y the most proper 
means lor toneilrating the interests of 
all, perceives in the^iumerous settfe- 
mentK which have taken place b^we^ti 
the oid and the laitd-holaera the 
means of rend^ne^ thense cares almost 





superfluous. He eJi«?»ge0, however, to 
interdict all procecdiugs hy the tribu- 
nals, cotierary to such settlements, to 
cncoura'^^c^ voluntary arranj^ements, 
and, on the part ot himself and liis fa- 
mily, to Sf^t the example of all those 
sacrihcps which may contribute to the 
repose of France, and the sincere union 
of all Fretichmen. 

kiri^T has guaranteed to the ar- 
my the maintenance of the tanks, em- 
ployments, pay, and appointniciit.s 
which it at present enjtiys He pro- 
mise > also to the generals, officers, and 
soldiers, who shall signalize themselves 
in support of Ids cause, rewards more 
substantial, distinctions more honour- 
able, than any they can receive from 
an usurper, always ready to disown, os- 
even to dread tlieir services. Ttieking 
binds himself anew to abolish that per- 
nicious conscription, wliich destroys 
the happiness of families and the hope 
^)f the country. 

Such always have been, such still 
are, the intentions of the kir*g. Hjs 
re-establishrnent on the throne of his 
ancef'tors will be for 1 ranee only the 
happy transition from tiie calamities 
of a war which tyranny perpetuates 
to the blessings of a solid peace, for 
which foreign powers can never lind 
any security but in the word of the 
legitimate sovereign. 

JIarlivellf FcL^if 1813* 

Cop^ of the Treaty of ]\mcecoyichided 

letx^en Portugal and ,:lgkrs* 

In the name of God, gracious and 
merciful ! 

Treaty of peace and friendidiip be- 
tween the High and Mighty Prince, 
the Prince Kegent of Portugal, and 
of the Algarves, &:c. and the Right 
Honourable an<iNoblcSid Hage Aly, 
BasW.w of Algieis> agreed upon be- 
* tween the said Bashaw, with his Divan 
and the clucf states, and 


Jose Joaquim da Rosaf Coellio, capi 
tain. in the roy^l navy, and Fr. Jose de 
Santo ^tstonio l^oura, interpreter of 
Arabic# and belonging to the oftice 
of secretary of slate for tli^ 
of marine, duly, authorised to con- 
clud« the said treaty in which his Bri- 
lanuic majesty interposed as mediator,, 
and for that purpose Wm. A*» 
Court, ei*iroy extraordinary from the 
court of Dondon, presented himself 
with t!ie necessary powers. 

Art. ] . — TIiltc shall be firm, stable, 
and perpetual peace, betwonn the two 
high contracting parties and their re- 
spective sifbj^cts ; find all ves.^cls, whe- 
ther of war or Commerce, mjy fre*^^ 
navigate, and with full security, aci, 
cording to their convenience, carrying 
with them for tlfat piirpo-ie the fleccs- 
sary passports. 

IJ. — Ail ships and siibj'’ct^ cf Por- 
tugal may cuter, depart, reinaiu, trade, 
aiui provide them'-elvcs with ev.‘ry ne- 
cc'ssary in the dominions of Algiers 
without being placed under any em- 
barrtii^smcnt, or having any violence 
done them. The subjects and vessels 
of Algiers shall be treated in the same 
manner in the dominions of Portugal. 

II L — 'Phe ships of war belon^jing 
to the crown of Portugal may provide 
themselves with si ores, or any thing 
they stand in need of in the ports of 
Algiers, and at the ^current price, 
without being oblig^^d to pay anything 
additional for that privilege. 

IV. — No Algerine corsair shall 
ciuize within the distance of six miles 
from tlue coast of Portugal and its isles, 
or remain in those writers for the pur- 
pose* of giving chase to, or visiting 
Portuguese ships, or those of any 
nation, the cueniy of Algiers, viaitifg 
the said ports for commercial purposes. 
Poritigucse ships of war on the Alge- 
rine coast siiiiil follow’ the same regu- 
lation. 

V. — Wlicn any Portuguese mer- 
chant vcgslI is met by Algerine cor- 
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and the Jatter demands to visit 
h«r, he may do so, btit not more th^ 
two persons are to on bo^rd the 
eaid vessel to examine her papers and 
passporle. 

VI —Foreigners of any nation^ and 
merchandise of foreign ownefship 
found on board any Portuguese vessel, 
eyen thougly belonging to a nation 
hostile to tKe regency of Algiers, shall 
' not be seized under any pretext what> 
ever. The same rule shall be observed 
by the Portuguese, in regard to the 
property found by them on board any 
Algerine vessel. 

In like mannen the subjects and 
goods belonging to either of the con- 
tractiug parties found on board the ves- 
sel of an enemy of either of the said 


robbed : on the. cc/oti^ry, they, shall 
afford them all possible assistance in 
saving the said ship and cargo ; the 
crew not being bound to pay any thing 
to such salvors but their salafy or day^a 
wages. The same shall hold with re- 
gard to any Algerine vessel wrecked 
on the Portuguese coast. 

IX. — The subjects of Portugal may 
trade in the Algerine porta in the same 
manner, paying the same duties, and 
cloying the same privileges as those 
stipulated for the English. Algerine 
subjects shall pay in Portugal the same 
duties as those paid by the English. 

X. — The Portuguese consul, esta- 
blished in the dominions of Algiers, 
shall be accounted and treated like the 
British consul ; and he, as well as his 


f >artie6, shall be respected and set at 
iberty by both. But they are not to 
commence their voyage without a pro- 
per passport ; and if that should hap- 
pen to be mislaid, such persons shall 
not on that account be accounted 
slaves ; but on the contrary, upon its 
being certified that they arc si^bjects 
of the contracting parties, they shall 
be immediately set at liberty. 

Vll.-Should any Portuguese vessel, 
C^hased by an enemy, take refuge in 
any port of the dominions' of Algiers, 
or under its fortifications, the inhabi- 
tants shall defend the said vessel, and 
shall not assent to its receiving any 
damage. In fikc manner, shoul ‘ any 
Portuguese vessel fall in with an ene- 
my’s ship in a port of Algiers, and 
wiMi to depart on her destination, her 
enemy shall not be permitted to sail 
from the port till twenty- four hours 
after her departure.— The same shall 
lake place with regard to Algerine’ 
ve^^els in the harbours of Portugal. 


servants, and all others who may wish 
to practise it, shall enjoy the free exer« 
CISC of his religion in his own house. 
The same consul may decide all con* 
troversies and disputes arising amongk^ 
Portuguese subjects, without the judgw 
of the country, or any other authority, 
being entitled to interfere ; except 
where a controversy arises between a 
Portuguese and a Moor, in which case 
the governor of the country may de- 
cide It in the presence of the said con- 
sul. 

XL — The said consul and his agents 
shall not be bound to pay any debt 
contracted by Portuguese subjects, 
unless where he has bound himself by 
writing under his hand and seal. 

XII. — When any Portuguese dies in 
the dominions of Algiers, all bis pro- 
perty shall be delivered to tbe'Slprtu- 
guese consul^ in order to be riqinitted 
to the heirs of the deceased. 

XII L — Should there happen any* 
infraction of the pmsent treaty on the 


V III.— Should anyPortugucbe ves- 
sel be shipwrecked or stranded on the 
Al^^rihe coast, the governor and in. 
habitants of the district shall treat the 
crew with due humanity, doing them 
no Ijuirrt^, nor permitting them to be 


part of the subjects of Portugal, or 
those of Algiers, it shall not on 
account be consider^ as dissolved ; 
but the origin of such cjrcun|^|ij:ance 
shall be examined into, and prdper sa^ 
tisfafclion given^^^^arflie injured party. 
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^ Xiy. — In case of war being decla- 
red between the two high contracting 
parties (which God avert), hostilities 
shall not be committed on either side 
till the expiration of six months aVter 
the said declaration. During that in- 
terval the Portuguese consul, and all 
subjects of that kingdom, may retire 
with all their property, without re- 
ceiving^ the least hindrance ; and Al- 
gerine subjects in Portugal shall do the 
same. ^ 

XV. — Whatever is not specified in 
the above articles shall be regulated by 
the articles of peace establiibed be- 
tw*ecn his Brit.innic majesty and the 
regency of Algiers. 

XVI. — And that this treaty may be 
firm and durable, the two high con- 
tracting parties accept as mediator and 
guarantee of its observance, the King 
of Great Britain ; in testimony of 
which this treaty is signed by Mr A‘- 
tourt, enWiy extraordinary from the 
^ourt of London, jointly with the 
abc(ve-mentioned envoys of Portugal ; 
and two copies of the same shall be 
extracted, one for the sovereign of 
Portugal, and the other to remain in 
the possession of the resident consul 
at Algiers. 

Done at Algiers, this 14th of July, 
ISIS, corresponding to the 15tli of 
Jon.adi Tani, in the year 1228 of the 
Hegira. . 

(Signed) Jose Joaquim da Rosa 
COELHO, 

Wm. A‘Couut, 

Fr. Jose de St Anto- 
* Nio Moura. 

[[H^c follows the ratification of 
.the above treaty by the lords gover- 
nors of Portugal.j 

Manifesto of his Majesty the Emperor 

of ^ustna^ King of Hungary and 

'The Austrian i^^^arch has been 


compelled by its aituatiocii by hs vadn' 
ouB connections with the other powers» 
and its jinportanc^ in the confederacy ^ 
of European states, to engage in moat 
of those wars which have ravaged Eu-' 
rope for upwards of twenty years. 
Throughout the progress of these ar- 
duous struggles, the same political 
principle has invariably (j|rected his* 
imperial majesty. A lover of peace 
from a sense of duty, from tiis own natu- 
ral feelings, and from attachment to his 
people ; free from all am bilious thoughts 
of conquest and aggrandisement f his 
majesty has only taken up arms when 
called by the •urgent necessity of self- 
preservation, b/ an anxiety for the 
fate of contiguous states inseparable 
from his own, or by the danger of be- 
holding the enti ref social fiystem of* Eu- 
rope a prey to a lawless and absolute' 
power. To promote justice and order 
has been the object of his majesty's 
life and reign : for these alone have 
Austria contended. If in these fre- 
quently unsuccessful contests deep 
wounds have been inflicted on the mo- 
narchy, still his majesty had the con- 
solation to reflect, that the fate of hU 
empire had not been hazarded upon 
needless and violent enterprises ; that 
all his decisions were justifiable before 
God, his people, his contemporaries, 
and posteiity. 

Notwithstanding thj most ample 
preparations, the war in 180i> would 
have brought the state to ruin^ had 
not the ever-mcmorable bravery of the 
array, and the spirit of true patriotism 
which animated all parts of the monar- 
chy, overbalanced every adverse OC* 
curreuce. The honour of the natioR]^ 
Snd its ancient renown in arms, were‘ 
happily upheld during all the mjjs- 
chances of this war ; but valuable plfo- 
viuces weie lost ; and Austria^ by 'the 
cession of the countries bordermg up- 
on the Adriatic, was deprived of all 
share in maritime commerce, one of 
the most efficient means of promoting 
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her iriyuUry^; a blow which would 
have been still more sensibly felt, had 
lu^t at the s.'iine tim^r i'>e wht^lc ctuiti- 
lier.t been closed by a j^eiu ral and dc- 
^ SI met if e system, prevcniing all com- 
mercial inttTCt'in'Sc, and almost sus 
pending all cbminuaication amongot 
nations. 

'The progress and resnlt of this war 
fulh satisfied his ini'jesty,* that in the 
obvious impossibility of an immediate 
;a d ihonmgli improvement of the po- 
htnal condition of Europe, shaken as 
it was to its very foundation, the exer- 
tions of individual stater, in their own 
defence, irustead ^)f setfinjr b^m-.ids to 
the general distress/ would only tend 
to destroy the lirile strength they still 
retained, would hasten the fall of the 
whe.lc, agd even di^stroy all hopes of 
future and better times. Under this 
conviction, his majesty foresaw the 
important advantage that w'ould result 
from a peace, Vvlncli, if secured tor 
some years, might cheek this over- 
grown and hitherto irresistihle power, 
-—might allow his rnoiiarcliV viat re- 
pose which was indispensable to the 
restoration of his finances and 'his ar- 
my, and at the same lime procure to 
live neighbouring states a^ period of re- 
laxation, which, if improved with pru- 
dence and acliv'ily, might prepare the 
way to more fortunate times. Such a 
peace, under^lhc existing circumstan- 
ces of danger, was only to be obtained 
by an extraordinary etfort. The em- 
peror was sensible of it, and made this 
elFort. For the jirescrvation of the 
empire, for the most saertei interests 
of mankind, — as a security against im- 
measureable evils, as a pledge of a bet- 
ter order of things,— liis majesty sf’ 
crificcd .what was dearest to Ins heart. 
With this view, exalted above all com- 
mon scruples, armed against every mis- 
co^stiuctiou of the moment, an alli- 
formed which was intended, 
by a ixcq&c oi some security, to re-imi 


mate the weaker and more sufFering 
party after the miseries of an unsuc- 
cessful struggle, to incline the stronger 
and victorious one to a copr^e of mo- 
deration and justice, wntUunt which 
the community of states can only be 
considered as a community of misery. 

His majcvSty was tlie more justified 
in these expectations, because at the 
lime of the co sum mat on *of this 
union, the Emperor NapolvOii had at- 
iJiained that p »i(it of liis career, when 
t’ue preservation of hi? conquests was 
a more natural and de-irahle object 
than a restless sMiiggle after new pos- 
sessions. Any fartlier extension of his 
dominions, long bince oulsLietching 
tlieir proper ]ut;;Is, was attended with 
evident danger, not only to France, 
already sinking under the burthen of 
his conqiRsts, but even to his own 
real per.-onal iiitrrebt. What his au- 
thority gained in evient, it necessarily 
lost in point of security. By an uniqg 
With the most ancient imperial familp 
in Christendom, the edifice of his 
greatness acquired, in the gyes of the 
French nation, and of the worh.!, such 
an addilion of strength and perftction, 
that any ulterior sclieme of aggran- 
diwSement must OjiI) weaken and de- 
stroy its stability. Wlna Fruice, what 
Europe, what so many oppressed and 
despairing nations earnestly demanded 
of Heaven, a soinjd policy prescribed 
to the triumphant ruler as a law of 
self-preservation — and it was allowed 
to bo[»e tliHt so many great and united 
motives would prevail over the ambi- 
tion of ail iiiclividujl. Vi^ 

If these flattering prospects were 
destroyed, it ivi not to be imputed to 
Austria, After many yciiri’ fruitless 
exertions, alter boundless sacjifices of 
every deu ript^on, thei^ cxnRcd sufij- 
cient motives for the attempt to pro- 
cure a better order things by coii- 
lideiice and coiicessioii, wlien^reams 
of bijod had hith-.rto pruduccvl no- 
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thinjT bnt mrsery and dpv^trnction ; nor previ'*iisly transgressed, ^’’ct still pt<K 
can his maje sty evtr rc;;ret that he has claitin d to be in existence), — the {vys# 
been induced tn art'-mpf it. tcni of t^c pretenllcd' natural limits off 

Thi‘ yrar^ SIO was :.ot yet clof^ed, — » ih brenchempire,— was, without anyr 
tlu’ war *ti!l ra.^ed in Spam. — thep.o- fartlwr juRtification or rx^hmarion, » 
pir 1-1 G^-fttinuy had f^rarce been al- ovvrthro'wn, and evlni ^ue <.*inperor*^9 
lowed a sviiFicient ti.iH to recuver tnifii arbiti^ftry acts were in the same arb'** 
tin- dcvds'^rions (jf the two hjr.^A-r Irary nuiiner annihilated.^ Neither the 
war., wlun, in an evil hour, the Em- pniiccs of tli.* •Rlienisii ccisifederacy, 
peror ]Vi,;ipf'hon resolved to in.ite a nor the kitfgdirn of Westphalia, no 
consniei a?)V portion of the north of tc/rirory, great or smallf was spared# 
Geim.T.y wiili the mass of conntrico in the uccanpirshment of this dread- 
wliK'li bore tin* ii:rvc of the French fnl usurpatnjn. '[‘00 l)ound<Uj’, drawn 
empire, and to rob liic ancient free apparently by blind enprici?'^ without 
commc.-cial c-ries of H'nnbiir,>li, Brc- citner rule or j)lan, ^without any con- 
men, a* d I.nh-. ck, lirst of their poli- sidcration ot ancient or more recent 
tical, and shortly afier of their com- political relations, intersected riveftf 
inercial exi-stence, end, with that, of and countries, cut off the middle and 
their means of suhbisteiicc. This rio- southern states of Gernria^y frbm all 
lent slop was adopud, without any connection with tf!e Gennaf'i^ea, . 
even pi msible protei>ions, in contempt ed tlie Elbe, separated Denmark from 
of ov(Ty derc-nt form, without any Germany, laid its protensiorfs even to 
previous declaration, or communica- the Baltic, and rrerned to b^rapidlyap- 
with any other cabinet, under tlie proaclring the line of Pi ussiau fortrecsei 
^-Arbitrary and futile pretext that the siiil occupied on the Od-T; and so littlie 
war wdlh England required it. did tills act of usurjration (howevisr 

Tills cru^l system, wiiich w^as in- powtrkilly it affected all rights add 
tend d to (h stroy the commerce of tlie possessions, all geographic, p^liticatv 
world, at the expense of the indepeu- and military lines of demarkation) car- 
dence, the prosperity, the rights and ry with it a character of detenninatp 
dignity, and ill utter ruin of the public and comj)leUt accession of tcrritr|ry,r ’ 
and private property of all the conti- that it was itn possible to view ifc' in' 
nental powers, w^as piii-sued with un- any other light than as a forerunner of 
relenting severity, in the vain expocta- still greater usurpations, by wiiich one 
tion nf forcing a i*c«uli, winch, had it half of Germany was become X. 
not fortunately proved* unattainable, French province, and tlie EmptJrdr 
would have plunged Europe for a Napoleon the absolute rider of the 
long time to come into a state of po- continent. 

verty, iffipotencc, and barbarity. To Russia and Prussia this nnnatu- 

TWMlcerce by which a new French ral extension of the French territory 
dotniiiKTu was established op the Gcr- could not fail of producing the mnsr 
man coa^vs, under the tide of a thir- acrious alarm* 'Fhe latter, surrounded' 
tyr.^cCDi.d Mditary Division, was in on all aides, no longer capable of free' 
itaclf SLitlicicntly calculated to raise action, deprived of every means of oht-' 
the suspicion? of the adjoining states, taining fresh strength, appi^ared 
and it was the more alarming to them tening to its dissolution. Rfrs^ia, iiU 
as the forc-runncA^f fuiiiie and great- ready in fear for her western ffontier, 
er ifeflgerF. By this decree it be- by the conversion of the city of D.tut-' 
erftne evident, that tir.* system which y.icS declared a free city by the treaty^ 
had been created in F.Hice (although of Tihit, into a French military port, 
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land of a grelit pan of Poland into a 
French province, could not but see, in 
the advance of the d? rench dominion 
along t;Jie sea coast, and in the new 
•-chains prepared for Prussia, the im- 
minent danger of her German and 
Pedish possessions. From this^ mo- 
ment, therefore, the rupture between 
France and Russia waf as good as de- 
cided. * * 

Not without deep and just anxiety 
did Austria , observe the storm which 
vTas gathering. The scene of hostili- 
ties woula in every case be contiguous 
to her provinces, prhich^ owing to the 
necessary reform in J:he financial sys- 
tem which had cramped the restora- 
tion of her military means, were in a 
very defenceless state. In a higher 
point of%icw, the struggle which 
awaited Russia appeared still more 
doubtful, as it commenced under the 
same unfavourable conjuncture of af- 
fairs, veith the same want of co-opera- 
tion on the part of other powers, and 
with the same disproportion in their 
relative means, consequently ws just 
aa hopeless as all former struggles of 
the same nature- His majesty the 
emperor made every effort in his pow- 
er by friendly mediatioa with both 

S irties to avert the impending storm. 

o human judgment could at that 
time foresee that the period was so 
near at hand,iwhen the failure of those 
friendly attempts shauld prove more 
injurious to the Emperor Napoleon 
than to his opponents. Thus, how- 
ever> it was resolved by the wisdom of 
Providence* * 

When the commencement of hosti- 
lities was tio longer doubtful, his ma- 
jesty was compeSed to have recourse 
to measures which, in so unnatural 
and dangerous a conjuncture, might 
*cUmbine his own secuHty with just 
c^siderations for the real interests of 
^jgbbouring states. The system of 
inaction, the only neutrality 
which the Emperor Napoleon, ac- 


cording to his own declarations, would 
have permitted, was by every sound 
maxim of policy wholly in&dmissible, 
and would at last have pjroved only 
a vain endeavour to shrink from the 
approaching trial. A power so im- 
portant as Austria could not renounce 
all participation in the interests of Eu- 
rope, nor could she place herself in a 
situation in which, equally ineffective 
in peace or war, she wouitf lose her 
voice and inHuence in all great nego- 
ciations, without acquiriag any gua- 
rantee for tlie security of her own 
frontier. To prepare for war agaixjst 
France would have been, under the 
existing circumstances, as little conso- 
nant with equity as with prudence. 
The Emperor Napoleon had given hi#r 
majesty no personal ground for hostile 
proceedings ; and the prospect of at- 
taining many beneficial results by a 
skilful employment of the esLablishe4 
friendly relations, by conSdential rst 
presentations, and by conciliator]^ 
councils, had not yet been abandoned 
as hopeless. And with regard to the 
immediate interest of the state, such a' 
revolution would inevitably have been 
attended with this consequence — ^that 
the Austrian territory would have be- 
come the first and principal seat of 
war, which, with its well-known defi- 
ciency of means of defence, would, in 
a short time, have ©Verthrown the mo- 
narchy. , 

In this painful situation his majesty 
had no other resource than to take the 
field on the side of France* To take 
up arms for France,' in the reahaense 
or the word, would h^ve been* a maa- 
•are not only in contradiction with the 
duties and principlei of the emperor, 
but even with the repeated declara- 
tions of his cabinet, which had, with- 
out any reserve, disapproved of thia 
war. On the signafUre of the treaty 
of the 12th of Marche 1812, 
jesty proceeded tmon two distinct prin^ 
cipks ; the fitsfTas is proved by the 
is 
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word& of the treaty, was to leave no 
means untried which might sooner or 
later obtain a peace ; the other was to 
place him^lf internally and extcrrvally 
ip a position, which, if it should prove 
impossible to efl’ect a peace, or in case 
the turn of the war should render de- 
cisive measures in this part necessary, 
would enable Austria to act with in- 
depend^ce, and in either of these 
cases to u'Jopt the measures which a 
just and wise policy should prescrib'^. 
Upon this principle it was that only a 
fixed and comparatively small part of 
th^ army was destined to co-operate 
in the war ; the other military re- 
sources, at that time in a state of rea- 
diness, or that still remained to be 
prepared, were not called for the pro- 
secution of this war. By a kind of 
tacit agreement between the bellige- 
rents, the Austrian territory was even 
treated as neutral. The real end and 
^;iew8 of the system adopted by his 
^majesty, could not escape the notice 
of France, Russia, or any intelligent 
observer. 

The campaign of 1812 furnished a 
memorable example of the failure of 
an undertaking supported by gigantic 
powers, conducted by a captain of the 
first rank, when, in the confidence of 
great military talents, he despises the 
rules of prudence, and outsteps the 
bounds of naturo* The illusion of 
glory carried the Emperor Napoleon 
into the heart of the Russian empire ; 
aad a false political view of things 
induced him to imagine that he should 
dictate a peace in Moscow, should 
cripple the Russian power for half a 
century, and yen rctuni victorious. 
When the ma^i^nimous constancy of 
the Etnperor of Russia, the glorious 
deeds of his warriors/and the unsha- 
ken fidelity of his people, put an end 
t«j this dream, it^wasioo late to re- 
pciit-it impunity. The whole 
Erepch army was scattered and des- 
troyed : in kss than fpur months we 


1 

have seen tho theatre of>war transfer* 
red from the Dnieper and the Dwina 
to the Qder and^he Elbe. 

This rapid and extraordinary change 
of fortune was the forerunri^r of an 
important revolution m all the politi* 
cal relations of Europe. The confe- 
deracy of Russia, Great Britain, and 
Sweden, presented a poii)t of union 
to all nei;>hbouring states. Prussia, 
whom report had long declared deter- 
mined to risk all, to prefer even the 
danger of immediate political destruc- 
tion to the lingering sufiTcnngs of con- 
tinued oppression, seized the favour- 
able moment* and*threw hefself iuto 
the arms of the allies. Many greater 
and smaller princes of Germany wero 
ready to do the same. Ev^y where 
the ardent desirel of the people* anti- 
cipated the regular proceedings of 
their governments. Their impatience 
to live in independence, and under 
their own laws, the sentiment * of 
wounded national honour, and theiia^ 
tred of a foreign dominion, broke out 
in bright fiames on all sides* 

His majesty the emperor, too intel- 
ligent not to consider this change of 
aff^airs as the natural and necessary 
consequence of a previous violent con* 
vulsion, alid too just to view it in an- 
ger, was solely bent upon securing, by 
deep- digested and well-combined mea- 
sures, the real and permanent interest 
of the European commonwealth. Al- 
ready, in the beginning of December, 
considerable steps had been taken on 
tlie part of the Austrian , cabinet, in 
order ti5 dispose the Emperor NdpO<e 
Icon to quiet and peaceable policy, on' 
grounds which equally interested tfej^ ' 
world and his own welfare, 
steps were from time to time 
and enforced. Hopes had been 
tained that.the impression of last 
campaign, — the recollectkm of the 
fruitless sacrifice of an arnty, 

the severe measures of every descrip^ 
tion that would be necesi^ry to repbee 
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th^it — tW decWed disinclination 

of' ^iwd of' all those nations 

wbh h^r, a w'ave which » 
iJiHllhortt an^ pKi'soect of futnre in* 
^^ftndS^Autiony e\;j^’,\sted and riiined 
iri>T ;hit^vn;d b,' — that, lastly, 

er^ rt^tfccljou on tlie dou?)tlul 

of this now and iinmixKnjt 

m-nlij ihr nporor to iia- 

t^R to fiK r'>{>n'$cntarn>t'i3 of Austria. 
Thi? torifc of ih^rfie i*epi j^sentations was 
CRicfnlly adapted rottic cirenmstaneVa 
of the limes, serious as the ^i\atriess 
of the object, moderate as the dcs»re 
of a favourable issue, and as the exist- 
ing* frieiidiy relaliofis reqftifed, 

'rhat'nvcrturf s Hemming f/om so part? 
a motive sho'ild be doclckdly iTjOCted, 
Could not certainly be foreseen ; but 
the fftaniier ia which ‘'tr.ey w'cr recei- 
V£fd> and stil! more, the striking con- 
tract between the sentiments entcitain- 
cd by Ausiria, and tiie \yhole conduct 
of the Emperor Nap doou, to the pe- 
riod of these uiisticctsirful endeavours 
for peace, soon destioyed the best 
hopes that were entertained. lt» stead 
of endeavouring by a moderate lan- 
to improve at least our view of 
th^'iWttfC, and to lessen the general 
de^tpondency, it was on evjry occasion 
solemnly declared before the lughest 
ailthorities ifi' France, that the empe* 
lofi would hear of no proposition for 
peace tlitit shojuld violate the integrity 
of the French empire, in the French 
eehSe Of tife word, or that' should 
make any pretension to the arbitrarily 
iapcorpbi^ted pr0vincc84 
■^At^ the same time, eventi!*! C^hdi« 
which this self<l^te(| 
l:H^hdary<4idi noit eveu appear feb have 
aOy spoken of p at ^ one 

tr^ meh^iici^ indignation, lit another 
it had not 

liteh possible to in teans sufli-^ 

t^e dissolution of thci 
B^Jiemi^Napc^ledr fa the ^ 

dtfe sift^k no^ 

'' '' 


*The8e hostile demORStraiionsiwe^ 
attended with this partfcttto>mnrdfi’* 
cation to Austria > that they piajsed 
even the invitations to peace which 
t ids "cabinet, with the kno\^lcdgc and 
aj)parcnt consent of Fiance, mculeto 
other courts, in a false and highly dis», 
advantageous light. The B^jvereigrm, 
united against France, instead of any 
anftwer to Austria’s piopOsitiou for 
liogociatioi), and her offers^ medtSf- 
t^)n, laid before her the public decla- 
rations of the French ('mperor. And 
when, iii the rnontli of Marclj, his 
in^oiily sent a minister to I.cnidori, tOi, 
invite EngldOii to shave m a ncgccia- 
tioii for peace, the liritifih ministry 
replied, tliey could not believe 

Austna still entertaiued any hopef? of 
peace, when tlie EmpiTor Napoleon' 
had ill the mean time cxprespcd sentii** 
nients which couM <jnly tend to thc^ 
pe: pet nation of war a declaratiob^"* 
which was the more painful to his 
jesty, the more it was just and wc® 
lounded. 

Austria, however, did not, upon‘ 
this account, cease to impress in mord'^ 
forcible and distinct terras, the ncces-' 
sity of peace upon the mimj of the" 
Emperor of France ; directed in alF 
her measures by this principle, that a^" 
all order and balance of power in litt'*- 
rope bad been dcuroyed by the boiibd^ 
hsi superiority of France,- no reab 
jieace was to be expected, unless that', 
superiority were diminishedg, His 
jesty in the mean lime adopted evc^y- 
necessciry measure to streiigthen^ 
concentrate his armies ; s<*u»ibte 
Austria must be prepared foi* #ar,’ if 
her mediation were noj> to be tintii^^- 
unavadiiig* His impental majesty 
inoreovet, been lb»g^$inCc.jperauadftdi; 
that the probability of aft ;irdWdi!at^ 
sliarc, hr the virar Would: n6 
excluded fre^ hia 
actual state dflt^iiuga cddld hot 
tmued ; of thi^i the 
vincedf thj& cOoVklJoa 
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Ipfiag frf Ws ac^ni|i and natural- 
ly gtrengtHened by the failure of any 
jitleaapt to^procure a peace* The re- 
fult was apparent. By one means or 
the other? either by negociation ir by 
force of artns» a new state of things 
must be effected. 

The Emperor Napoleon was not 
only aware of the Austrian prepara- 
tions for wary but even acknowledged 
them S^^ecessary^ and justihed them 
in more t4?m one instance. He l^d 
sufficient reason to believe that his 
majesty the emperor at so decisive a 
penod for the fate of the whole world, 
would lay aside all persor.al and mo- 
mentary feelings, would alone consult 
|be lasting welfare of Austria, and of 
the countries by which she is surround- 
ed, and would resolve nothing but 
” What this great motive should impose 
i|s a duty Upon Kim* The Austrian 
Wabinep had never expressed itself in 
I^MOis that ‘Would warrant any other 
^instruction ; and yet the French did 
plot onlv acknowledge that the Aus-^ 
irian mediation could only be an armed 
mediation, but declared, upon more 
than one occasion, that Austria, un- 
, ^r existing circumstances, ought no 
Imiger to Confine herself to act a se- 
condary part, but should appear in 
force upon the stage, and decide as a 
gfeat and independent power. What- 
ever the Frencn government could ei- 
fber hope qr fearlFroru Austria, this 
^ acknowledgment was oT itself a previ- 
ous justification of the whole intended 
hitherto adopted measures of bis 
'Wsjwrtul majesty.*. " j, . 

' Thus far were oircumstajicea devc- 
when Emperor Napoleon 
)sj|^ Paris, in op^r to nrnke a- 
wtintt the prog^ of the ailiea ar^ 
Even . their enefniea have done 
lioiUMe to the yalour of the Eussian 
JPrUssjaU m the ^ngmoary 
a^ajjoos of thp month of May. That, 
iWamws the itsultof 

yoir. yi. pAUT lu 


able to tbein» was owing. 
the great Numerical supeiaorUsy. of \t!bi^ 
Frcnd^ force, pfd to the' umvermWa 
acknowledged ipii^tary taleou of 
leader, and partly to the pobt^eoSHU^' 
binations by which ^ alU^ aove* 
reigps were guided urall their uiides<^> 
takings. They acted under the j|ust 
supposition, that a cause }jke^ the.oMT.. 
in whicn they were engagediiould ao|: 
possibly be confined td thenwelrea s 
that sooner orJater, whether siUUces^' 
ful or unfortunate, eveiy State ^whick 
still preserved a shadow of indepeyi* 
dence must join their CohjWci^sy, ei?#^ 
ry indepcntidit arfhy must act^ with 
them. They, therefore, did not alldW 
further sco^ to the bravery of theif 
troops than the moment required, «a4? 
preserved a considerable part of , thesa < 
strength for a period, when, withmdfU^ 
extended means, they look; 

the attainment of greater ooj^tt* For ; 
the same cause, and with a view to.tbi^'j 
developcment of events, they 
ed to the armistice. .. ^ t . 

In ^he mean time, the retr^t v 
allies had fpr the moment jdve|i|aii 
pearance to the war, wbi& daily bW ; 
came more interesting to toe empcpor#^ 
from the impossibility, if it shouldppUvi 
coed, of his remaining *n inactive 
taior of it. The fate of the Prunw 
monarchy was a point whilfh peculiar*' 
ly attracted the attention , ol bis ma^ ^ 
jwty, feeling, as emperor «W, ‘ 

the restoHation of th* Ptuisian bsmw--' 
chy was the fint step towa^tbat W, 
the whole political system W Etmpj^ Hi 
and he viewed the danger 
now stood as egually aSectirig 
Alisady, in the month of hp*S 
the Empciior Napoleon. SMgwM-fe' 

the AusUian cabinet, thnt ^^oi^ 
d^ the diswlnticm of the JUmfmmr 
moiuuchy as a nntjitnl 
her defection from rranc«t.A<^HM th(n< 
ciontmuatioa <4 thei^ t: an4.|^.,it 
now only depewW upon A«»Utt 

tlwB,o^ii»portnntn^.f*?jit Stni, 
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risJsin^ of her oprovinces to its owni 
st^e I a suggestion which shewed dis- 
tiiiCtly enough, that no means^ould 
properly be neglected to save that 
ower. If this great -object could not 
e obtained by a just peace, it was ne- 
cesdaty to auppoVt Russia and Prussia 
by a powerful co-operation. From 
thU natural %\ew of thingr., upon which 
even France could no longer deceive 
herself, his majesty continued his pre- 
parations with unwearied activity. He 
quitted, in the early part of July, his 
residence, and proceeded to the vicini- 
ty of the scene of action, in order the 
more effectually to 'labouf at the ne- 
goctation for peace, Which still conti- 
nued to be the (^ject of his most ar- 
dent desires ; and partly to be able the 
n^ore effectually to cohduct the prepa- 
rations for war, if no other choice 
should remain for Austria. 

A short time before, the Emperor 
Napoleon had declared, ** that he had 
proposed a congress, to be held at 
Prague, where plenipotentiaries from 
France, the United States of North 
A)(nerica, Denmark, the King of Spain, 
and the other allied princes on the one 
hand ; and on the ocher, plenipotenti- 
aries of England, Russia, Prussia, the 
Spanish insurgents, and the other al- 
lies of this hostile mass, should meet, 
and lay th^round-work of a durable 
peace/^* T^^hom this proposition 
lyaa ^d^i^ssed, in wliat manner, in what 
diplomatic fofi^, through whose organ 
it could have been done, was perfectly 
ujakoowa to the Austrian cabinet, 
w^tich only was made acquainsed with 
tiTCumst^ce through the medium 
djF the jpu&lic prints* How, too, such 
W/pipject coufd be brought to bear— « 
from the couibiaation of such 
elem^n|:sr without any gene- 
knowl^dgcd jptiaciple; wiUiout 
auy pireviously regulated plan, anego- 
peace, wfks to set.pu foot, 

to be CPrpprieJiendedj^ that 
it wiis very mlowable to condde^ the 


whole proposition rather as a play of ^ 
the imagination, than as a serious* in- ‘ 
vitation to the adoption of a great po- 
litical measure. 

Perfectly acquainted with all the 
obstacles to a general peace, Austria 
had long considered whether this dis-; 
tant and difficult object was not rather 
to be obtained progressively ; rtnd in 
this opinion, had expressed herself 
both to France, and to Ri^;ia and 
Pipsaia, upon the subject oi a conti- ’ 
iiental peace. Not that the Austrian 
court had misconceived, even for a mo- 
ment, the necessity and importance of 
an universal peace among all the great 
powers of Europe, and without which 
there was no hope of either safety or 
happiness, or had imagined that the 
continent could exist, if the separation 
of England were not invariably consi- ^ 
dered as a most deadly evil 1 The ne-^ 
gociation which Austria proposed, af-^ 
ter the alarming declaration of Franc^* 
had nearly destroyed all hopes of Eng^: 
land uniting her endeavours in the aN 
tempt to procure a general peace, waS^ 
an essential part of the great approach- 
ing negociation, for a general and ef- 
fective congress for peace : it was in-^ 
tended as preparatory to this, to draw' 
up the preliminary articles of the fu- 
ture treaty, to pave the way by a long' 
continental armistice to a more ex«^ 
tended and durable negociation. Had 
the principle upon 'wliich Austria ad^ 
vanced been other than this, neith^ 
Russia nor Prussia^ bound by the 
strongest ties to England, woul4 ^ 
tainly ever ha^c listened to the prOpci-“' 
sals of the Austrian cabihet. ' 

After the Ru^da'njand FrUssiati 
courts, animated by a^onhdencrhi hia 
majesty highly flaU^ing, to the 
ror, had already decj[ared their cdiicu^ 
rence in the proposed congress under 
the mediation of Ajistria, tt became, 
necessary to (bbtaltf * the fqtih'^ 
of the EiuperorNa^olebn, 
termihd upoitwhac principles the 
4 ? * 



^pciatipoa for wre to be carried 
-J^pr tKis pqfpdae, his itSperial 
1/ i^^esty iresolyed, toward® the end of 
the month of June, to aend his niinis* 
ter, for forjeign affairs to iJresdeD.— ^ 
The result ot the mission was, a con- 
vention concluded upon the SOth of 
t^ne, accepting the mediation of his 
maje sty in the negociation of 
a generairlSiMiijf that could not be ef* 
fected|i^^ a pWiminary continental 
peace, ^he city\f Prague was fixed 
upon for the meeting of the congress, 
and , the 5th of July for its opening. 
In order to obtain a suftcicnt time for 
thp negociation, it was determined by 
the same convention that the Emperor 
tjapbleon should not give notice of the 
rupture of the armistice which was to 
terminate on the 20th of J uly, at that 
time existing between himself and Rus- 
tiU the 10th of August j and his 
ihujesty the emperor took upon himself 
Wobtain a similar declaration from the 
ipSussian and Prussian courts. 

' J^rThe points wliich liad been deter. 
Joined in Dresden, w^re hereupon im- 
parted to the two counts. Although 
the continuation of the armistice was 
^t^nded with many objections, and 
i^ith much serious inconvenience tp 
them^ the deswe 'jf giving to his impe- 
rial majesty another proof of their con- 
%fidence, and at the wme time to satisfy 
the world that they would not reject 
any prospect of peace, hqwever con- 
fined it might that they would not 
j^j^se any attempt which might pre^ 
i the way tp it^ overcame every 
daeratipi 2 gij||jrhe only alteration 
^ivehtjon of the SOth of 
tfie^termof the opening 
kince tiie final regula- 
could pot^soon be determined, 
-sh^l4 be j|eferri^ until the I2th of 

i^dp^yct^bandpn all hopes of 
97 / general 





the tonvulsions of the politjca| worJ<^‘ 
had also resolved ujpon n 
with the British g6veri^,n^5eht. 
Empei^r Napofeon not only recerVe^* 
the pipposat with apparent amprobfltiA^ 
tion, but eveii Vofuntarily ottered tS’" 
expedite the business W allowing the'- 
persons to be dispatched for thht ptir« * 
pose to England, a passage 'through' 
France. Whe^ it was to tw caiti^d in4" 
to effect, iftiestpected difficulties aiiosi&^v' 
the passports \yere delated. frOitt^^tline 
to time, under trifling pretexts, 
length entirely refused. ']fhisf 
ceeding afforded a fresh and important 
ground for^eritertai^uig just doubts 'laa 
to the sincerity of the assurances whicii' 
the Emperor Napoleon had more thanf' 
once publicly expressed of his'dispbsi-' 
tion to peace, although several of hi# 
expressions at that particular petw 
afforded just reason to bfclie7e 
maritime peace was thp object of hfr 
most anxious solicitude. ^ ■ 

During that interval, their ' 
ties the ^.mpett>r of Russia ind 
King of Prussia had nominated 
plenipotentiaries to the congress, and 
had turaished them with 
instructions. On the l^th of Jidy ^ 
they both arrived at Prago^r, ay # 
his majestyis ministeri" charged 
the concerns of tlie mediStiom " 

Tlie negociatiouf were npl to 
protracted heyond the iQth of At»y 
gust, except in the evblst of their assdy 
ming Bijph a character as to inAvtc^k 
confident hope of a favourable 
To that day the armistice had 
extended through the mediation op 
Austria! the pmitical and military si^ 
tuation of the allied sovereigns, thfe' 
cofidition of the countries they occii* 
pied, and thdr anxious wish to term^ 
nate an {ricsortie period of uncertainty^ 
prevented any further cxtenvlOn of 
With ail these circumstancejJ tHo 
peior Napoleon was acauainfed'S 
well l^ncw that the period of the hegtf- 
ciajiqhs was necessarily deffit^by thaj^ 
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of the srmistiqje ; and he could not, 
himaelf^how 
hia- oiv^Q d^rminationa ^would 
the ha^py abridgment and 
si&CccsrfttkxeBaUjof the pending nego* 

-itr vihtik therelSo^re, with real sorrow 
%}iiAt tnajeity soon perceived, not 
«tMy that no serious step, was taken by 
^^raiice to accelerate this gif at work ; 
on the contrary, it appeared as' if 
procraetioatipn 6f the negociations, 
«efld eVaaion of a favourable issue, had 
^^Seen decidedly intended. There was, 
ludeedf a, French minister at the place 
ixif congress, but without any orders to 
'^^Fpceea to business, t^ntil tne appear* 
'^^pcetof the first plenipotentiary. 
«ti'^>*The arrival of that plenipoteatiary 
was in vain expected from day to day. 
Kras it ijthttl the Slst of July that 
^i&was ascertained, that a demur which 
/4oofepl$Ce on settling the renewal of 
< armistice between the French and 
Ruslan and Prussian^commissioners ; 
e Uh^tuction of very subordinate ini' 
r*porjtanc^f having no influence whatever 
^^ppn the ingress, and which might 
^ JkaycrbCen very* easily and speedily re- 
'iahpvcd.by the interference of Austria, 
i<^WiH^as,mtde ^usc of as the justification 
.this extraordinary ddlay. And 
■wh^n this last pretext was removed, it 
i 'Was opt pntil the 28th of July, sixteen 
iilay Slower thatappdintedforthe open- 
^ iug, pf .the dbngrcss, that the first 
Trench plenipotentiary afrivodi 
j ^ Eyf u in the very first days after this 
l.^nSj^fs artiyah no doubt remained 
Ihe.fateof the congre|B. T^he 
..f^rn in lyhich the full powers were to 
be delivered, and the mutual explana- 
^ ahppid conducted, a point 
^:i^wh;ch,h*d by all 

of a discus. 
sUr the eodeavohrs 
bi the mediatW power ahorUve. The 
f^i^tj^insufi^ifmpyrof the . powers 

d' taihe Fyeoph 
4^«|^ci5,ofiWVeistf<jSy^» Nor, 



was it until the 6th of August that thfr 
minister gave in a new declaration^ 
which the difficulties with renpect tO 
forms were by no means removed, ndr 
the liegociation by one step » brongliC 
nearer to its object. After an Ufer 
less exchange of notes upon every pre- 
liminary question, the 10th of August^ 
arrived. The Prussian aj[ld ^ 

negociators could not ey«:f\^d this term: 
the congress w?8 at a^^end, and*che re- 
solution which AuAria had; to form 
was previously determined by the pro- 
gress of this negociation. by the actual 
conviction of theimpossibilityof peace, 
by the no longer doubtful point of 
view in which his majesty examined 
the great question in dispute, by the 
principles and intentions of the allies, 
wherein the emperor recognised hla' 
own, and, finally, by the former posi<4;’ 
tive declarations, which left no roo|n[. 
for misconception. ^ 

Not without sincere afflictiouj, 
alone consoled by the certainty 
every means to avoid the war had 
exhausted, does the emperor now fiaa 
himself compelled to action. three 
years has {his majesty laboured with 
unceasing perseverance to effect, : by 
mild and conciliatory ndeasdres^ r^alT^ 
and durable peace for Austria and for 
Europe. All his ehdeaVours have fail- 
ed : there is now no remedy, no pe* 
course to be had but to arms. Thei 
emperOr takes thefii up without uuy 
personal animosity, from a painful qe* 
cessity, from an irresistible duty, Uf pii 
grounds which any faithful 
His realm, whidh tm; world, whichj»||m¥: 
Emperor Napoleon himi^df, in ^ 
menr of tranquillity and reas^v^ 
acknowledge and jua^y. Th^ neCf t 
sity of the war is enmyen iathe hi^ 
of dvery Austrian^ of cyery Eurupean, 
under whatso^Veir. dominion: hqi^tqay 
iiye, in.sutih ii 0 

art is nec^sary to., disti^^ 

THe nation ana aiiny ) 
duty. Aawpq t ^ * 
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aftd by the kniitiaal iit- 
llrest of 'evei*f pbw^r that i« in ju-n^s 
ipt its independence, will g^ive due 
height to bur exertions, and the re- 
ftdt, with the assistance of Heaven, 
be such 9fi must fulfil the just 
j>^|atton^ of every friend of order and 

Trtafv ^ Amiigi and o/* Defm^ve 
Auiancet between the Courts of Vieu- 
eta and St Petersburg, concluded 
mt ToepHtz, the 2th q/Sept, ( August 
• 28 ), 1813 . 

We, Francis I. by Divine Clemency, 
Xmperor of Austria ; King of Jerp- 
llalein, Hungary, Bohemia, Dalmatia, 
/ Croatia, ScTavonia, Callicia, apd Lo* 
/^^domiria ; Archduke of Austria ; Du)ce 
Lorraine, Wurtzbuig, and Fran- 
> Great Prince of Transylvania ; 
^Maigrave of Moravia ; Duke of Sty- 
Carmthia, Upper and Lower Si- 
** le^ia 5 Count of Hapaburg, &c. 

' ‘ Mvike known to all and singular 
^ho are interrested therein, by these 
^jpresents; 

^ That since nothing is more anxious- 
ly desired by us, and the most Serene 
^slnd Potent Emperor of all the Rus- 
' aias, than to |)r<^ote by a stable peace 



Tope^ tttd to secure itilttturo' 3 
by the of \ . 

brtum betweett 

ved to pro&dcl^e 'the’W^Wih:.w 
they are engaged foi^halt salittM^^ 
jeejt, with the whw of 
which Providence bai priced nt their' 
disposal. Wishing, at Ac 8<^nie thiiiy 
to extend the effects ot tL conceit |o 
beneficial^ to thc;pcribd whdO the pit* 
sept krar, hafing bbtaiptd 
cess, th(pir m^Uthnl int^st ilw 
riously rcqu!r.e'the tfialofenanctof tHo 
or,der of things wMch shall bfe f 
py result thereof,* the V- 
to draw up thi - artmles of a 
amity and defensive altianC!C,'Hhei$j^ 
levying plenipotentiaries furnisheiSikritb 
their instructiohs i . . 

His majesty the Emj^Wr of 
tria. King of Hungary add Bohei^^ 

the Sieur Clement WcncCslasLoth^^* 

Count de Mettewiich Wiftlftebomwf 
Ochsenhansen, Knight of the GbWN 
Fleece, 6rand Cross of 
Order of St Stephen, Grand Beffl^l 
the Legion of Honour, 
pf the Order of St Jbsetith Of 
burg, Knight of St JoJm't'Of’ 
lem, Chancellor of thd MiMtkry % 
of Maria Theresa^ Chratpr 
perijtl Acaderoybf Kar. ArtSti 
berlaipi Privy CpunseQ^i Mihiafer^ 


towards that 


object have mutually 


ihe welfare of Europe, so long over- State, of ^opfei^nCd^ 

:^helmed by the calamities of war, and Affairs, of his Imperial RoyaU^'jgid 
— s4- _ Apostblic Majesty ! ‘ ^ 

And his Majesty thb El 
all the Russias, the Sieblr Cm 
bert, •Count de NeriMdrba..r ^ 
Counsellbr; Secretaiy of ohite, 
berlain, and Knight of thd Oidw,^ 
St /Wgrodimir of , the Thit|^ 

. Who, having exchanged ' tW„ 

{ ibwel^s, fqiind to be ih: k\ 

bf m, h^ve agreed 
''articles:— 

'"'Art. I-— 1 rAdiyiii&flK 


V 

led ohr counsels to provide for that 
ihed-for order of things, which, we 
trust, vwill ariw? from pur reci- 
efforts to attain the end; a 
%«aty^ pf which the following is the 
teuPur, has bijeh entered into by each 
"bf the' contracting parties 

''Ih the^natae^the most Kbit and 
^"ti^dirided trinity " 

^ ^Hisihajesty t|te'£ mpei^r of Austria, 


^^i|eity 


s^nd Bbhemiap and 


. , *1* Emperor 'of alt the pare' and codstsiat 
by the SS ^ 

la put an end to the bdamitiei of £u- King of Hungary and Bohemia, and 


ijpeibr ' bf ' Aiisl^ 
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InS'inajetty the Emperbr of all the 
Rti^)iias> their heirs find sitcc^ssors. 
'T’he high contrading parties shall, in 
CjMiseque^ce, pay the greatest aften- 
; to the tnaiiuaining between them 
. reciprocal amit'and correspondc^ice, 
by avoiding every thing that might 
^subvert the- union aud' good under- 
^ standing happily subsisting between 
jttem. 

Alt. IL^His majesty the Empe- 
ror of Austria guarantees to his ma- 
jesty the Emperor of all the Russias 
> the possession of al{ his states, provin- 
ces, and dominions. 

On the other hand, his imperial 
majesty bf all the Rus&ias, guarantees 
to his Majetty the Empefor of Aus 
tria, Ihe possession ol the states, pro- 
vintes,* and dominions, belonging to 
bis imperiali royal, and apostolic ma- 
jesty. 

Art. III.— As a consequence of 
j this reciprocal guarantee, the high 
contracting parties will constantly ia- 
^ bour in concert on the measures which 
' «haU . appear to them most proper for 
the maintenance of peace in Europe ; 

m case the states of either of them 
shall he menaced by an inrasion, they 
will employ their most effectual good 
offices tor the prevention thereof. 

Art.ilV. — As the good offices, how- 
ever, which they promise each other, 
may not have the desired effect, their 
. imperial majesties bind themselves 
heDce&rward to assist each other with' 
gf corps of 60,0^ men, in the event of 
Cither of them being attacked 
* Art. V.— This army ’shall be com- 
^pbecd of i5Q,000 infantry, and 10,000 
l^vSilry. It shall be provided with a 
edrps bf field-artillery, with ammuni- 
tW, and every other necessary; the 
^amole piroportioncd to the number of 
troop above stipulated* The auxiliary 
aliall arrive at' the frontiers of 
the pOfwisr who shall be attacked or 
jhecace4 by ah igTasioo of his posses* 


fltans, two months at the farthest aftir 
the requisition has been made. 

Art. VL — The auxiliary army sh^I 
be under the immediate command of 
the gciieral-in- chief of the army of 
the power requiring it ; it shall t'* -- 
conducted by a general of ita 
and employed in all th|^:::?ilaYy op- 
rations according to.**ie rules qf 

The pay of the a^vxiliary sh?^ll 
b§ at the charge of the power required ; 
the rations and portions of provisions, 
forage, See. as well as the quarters, 
shall be furnished by the power re- 
quiring, as soon as the auxiliary army 
shall have passed its own frontiers, 
and that on the ^lame footing as the 
latter supplies or shall supply its own 
troops in the field and in quarters* 

Art. VII. — The order and interijal 
military economy of these troops shall 
solely depend on their own proper 
chief. The trophies and the boo^y 
which shall be taken from the eneiriy# 
shall belong to the troops which sfell 
have taken them. 

Art. VIIL — In the event that the 
stipulated succour shall be insufficient 
for that one of the two high co.nfHtdlS' ' 
ing parties who shall have been attack- 
ed, his majesty the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
and his majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias, reserve to themselves, to come 
to a mutual understanding, without 
loss of time, on the furnishing of more , 
considerable aids, according to thiex- ; 
igency of the case. _ 

Art. IX.— /The* bl^h contraj^^. 
parties reciprocally promise each^thwh, ^ 
that in the event that either 6f The 
two shall be compelled to take up 
arms, he will not conclude either 
or truce, with^^ therein incliidjiii^ hia 
ally, in grCii'^at the latter tqi^y hot 
himself be attacked in.re^pti^eni^f 
the succour which he shall* hiy^/ur^ , 
nished. ^ i i . 

Aril X,^prdcr$ shalfbe triuismit* , 
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ted to aml^assadors and ministers 
pt the high contracting parties at fo- 
reign courts, to afford each other re- 
ciprocal their good oilices, and to 
.|ict in perfect concert in all occurren- 
^ ces in vrhich the interests of their 
r^nasters shall be involved. 


As the two high con- 
tracting paJ’Acs, in forming this treaty 
,of am^ and ^ance purely defensive, 
h.ave no 'Other ojiject but that of reci- 
procally guarantcring to each o^her 
their possessions! and of securing, as 
, far as depends upon them, the general 
tranquillity, they not only do not 
mean thereby to invalidate in the least 
the prior and particular engagements, 
alike defensive, wiich they have con- 
tracted with their respective allies, but 
^ they even mutually reserve to them- 
' . selves the liberty of concluding, in fu- 
ture, other treaties with other powers, 
which, far from causing by their union 
' buy detriment or hinderance to the 
J>reaeut, may communicate thereto still 
more force and effect ; promising, how- 
ever, at the same time, not to contract 
any engageipents contrary to the pre- 
treaty, ' and wishing ratlier, by 
^^mmon consent, to invite, and admit 


into it, other courts which shall have 
the same sentiments. 

Art. XII.-^The present treaty shall 
, be ratified by his imperial and royal 
apostolic majesty, and by his imperial 
majesty of all the Xussias; and the 
rjktifications shall be i^xchanged within 
,^e space of a fortnight, reckoning 
-^om the day of the signature, or 
.^ncr, if possible, 

testimony whereof, we the un- 
, dersigned plenipotentiaries have sign- 
in virtue of our full powers, the 
.pr^ent treaty amity and defiinsive 
^llahce, and nave^n^sed to be affixed 
iker^o the seal of our'a^ms. 

\ Tbeplita:, Sept. 5>, (the 

"r Sflrth of August ) in the year of our 
JLord l§i3. 

CeWBNT W«KCBSI.AS Lo^'HiMRF, 


, Count of MltTTiRNIGlrWlHitlB. 

BURG QoHSBNHAUsam* (IkV 

Ci^ARtES Rspbbrt, Count 

R0B£,|L^8«) , Vi? 

We, therefore^ having ^attentio^y 
weighed all and sfe^lartbe arttelesiof 
th^s treaty, have ratmedand ludd^em 
agreeable in. all respects i and by.^ese 
presents do ^declare aiKhprofess th^ 
to be ratified and agreeab^, pronpsiB^^ 
and engaging on our roya^Caesa»^1m 
word, that we wll faithfully ^p(^otin 
all that is therein contained) im: testi- 
mony whereof we ’have sign^ tbepte- 
sent letters of Ratification wttH.ifxur 
own hands, and caused our roy9d4&- 
sarean seal to be appended to thoiante. 

Given at Toeplitz, in Bohemia^:1^ia 
20th of September, and 22d year 
our reign. 

(Signed)' 

(Countersigned) > if 

Clem. Wenc. Lotrair^i 
Count MEWERRiCilfi • 
By order, . oV{,4;t 

Joseph x>r tivnEkxtti 

At Toeplitz, on the9thof 
ber, a treaty was sdso concluded^ be- 
tween the courts of Vienna’ aifdi;9|r- 
lin, with precisely the 8a.mett!^la^ia.as 
as the above. ^ Count Mettenudh and 
Baron Hardenberg were the phmip(h> 
tentiaries. / 


W» ILTWS/Wvufv ^ 

fVar against ike Kif^afBmmiiiPkt 
gmn at tke^ Palace (^ Jfagaf At, 

15; 1813, " * ‘ ' 

' ' ' 

Siobkkolki ‘ 

We, Charles, by the grace 
ing of Sweden, and of tiieif<@4ths 
id Vandals, 5cc. &Ci ' hejsr j^'sNor- 
ay, Duke of Sleswick, 

) hereby make known# iCiog^ 

Denmark, after a long continuance 
of unfriendly conduct, whereby?^ Rol* 
withsUndingthe treaty of peace of the 



EDlNB|flW3H"Aim^^ RECttaTEt^ilSlS, 

Mr Swedish coi^erce . 

cmtinuftU^ disturbed b]r Dani&h Proclamation addressed to iha MoMOk 
]^iraleers» having^ Ic^ngth prcfeeeded vttiafisi 

Ip actual bottilitiesy by^ivjng direc- 
*|i0tia tp Ria aul^cts; that all Swedes 
Drbo, aball: be i^uad on board ships 
captutedf or wmch may hereaftef be 
ciptpredy arc to be treated as pris6n- 
frs.of ’war j^-i^wc have fdund it neces- 
tey', to repel force by fordb, and do 
' j^rewith declare^ that as a state of war 
yrith . Deuinark has now commenced, 
we shall take all the necessary means 
and steps to insure the security of our 
subjects and kingdom, an^ to obtain 
fgyrpurselves a reasonaJ>le redress ; and 
,^idp accordingly herewith order and 
<^tumand» that all navigation, trade, 
apd communication by post, and all 
otheif exchange of letters to all ports, 
t^^wns, and places in Denmark and 
Norway, or in the provinces apper* 
taining to them, shall, on pain of law, 
entirely cease from this day forward. 

^nd for such cause, it is herewith our 
most' gracious will and command to our 
field-marshals, chief governors, com- 
uaauding. geilersils, admirals, governors 
of districts^, and all others our com- 
It^ndets hy land and sea, that they, 
uud all: persons serving under them, 
sMt cot only, each in his place,, take 
uQ necessary precautions to have this 
pur gracipus will and duty, immediate- 
ly made ppbllQ^ but likewise seriously 
.care?ths^tit be carped f^ly into 
Accord. 

iug Vhiereto, all whom it may concem 
l»j^Iatpth.emseU^^ And* >n 
further cousideAtion whereof, ‘ite have 
signed these presents with our own 
baud, and causi^ them to be coniirm* 
ed,^der our rgyal sea|. 

^ 'Given at the palace of Haga. the 

J j^Siigtied). , , . ,CiiAitc|:9» .L. S. 

A., G 4 l/tomBU, 


The victorious arms of powers aK ' 
lied against France have, under 
manifest protection of Divine Prott-i 
dence, nearly complete4,-tly 
ance of the country fro*f her ten Veai^ 
sufferings. The va\;Int arm^f the 
north is already api^iraaching''V it is kd 
by his Royal Highness the Illustrious 
Crown Prince of Sweden, whorfe love 
of justice and heroism have both did- 
posed and qualified him to become the 
deliverer of the Germans. The troops 
of our king attached to this army ha^e 
already occupied fee capital and great 
part 6f the country. 

All faithful Hanoverians will grates , 
fully venerate, in this consolatory 
change of affairs, those wise measures 
which his majesty, our beloved king, 
has ever steadily pursued during 
most untoward circumstances^ aild 
which his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, who is no less warmly intOp 
rested in the welfare of jhe hereditary 
German states of his h'rmse, h^, 
equal constancy,^ continued and 
pleted. Instead of groaning under the 
yoke of foreign rulers, to whom the 
annihilation of our constitution and 
language, the destriiction of our pr^ 
perty, and the shedding of the blood 
of our childsen^ were only a phst^t 
for the gratification of an idle ambittbki, 
*we are now once more blessed by 
paternal government of native' pi 
who are accustomed to seek their gli 
and happiqess in accompliithtng.^7' 
owm A sou of our highly revered 
monarch, his Royal Highnest 
Duke of Cvimbevla^A, who, twr mtt 
kia earlier resi^:;.ie amoog the^Haii^ 
verians, kaa.'cbuceiml tlie. most livw/ 
attachment tQ;tbem»v is hiihaolf oa^|)ie 
spot, afid has most ge^ioi^ly eesebid 
to contribute towiA'di |ke: 





will agidn, 'iS^«riliil 

prematurely 'ktiagiiie 4^ 

take n»t. It ikig^t itdt 
c«aledy that for a time to eom^i 
aatrificesy as well as further 
our long* tried vatd&l^ai^ thdiipeittii& 
ble! The public apirit andlmciib^t 
military glory of the Hahoveriit^'li^ 
pledges that they are wHliAg add f 
to make them ; and thaty mer ib^p 
successes, they will Uot shrihfc^ 
any call, manfully to tfuitaiu 
struggle. Concordy eoufage^y 
denccy and patriotism, infalUhty %i,it|r6 
success. • 


welfare the ancient inheritance of 
bis iBustiiouii auoestbrs. 

In this joyful change of circumstan* 
€68 we hswe not hesitated, in the name 
of the lawful sovereign, to resume the 
jmernment of the electoral dominions* 
e had flattered ourselves tp have had 
even in this early no- 
tification, Oi ^ communicating to the 
faithful .Germai^ubject 9 of his majesty 
the first expreasi^tns which his royal 
highness the prindt, our present re- 
gent, has been pleased, so early as the 
^th of last October, to address to 
wm, in order to assure them of his 
gracious intcntionsll and of his indefa^ 
tigable endeavours for their happiness* 
Accidental circumstances have as yet 
prevented us from receiving the most 
condescending proclamation of his roy- 
fd highness* We must therefore con- 
tent ourselves for the present with the 
murance,* that hia royal highness is 
particularly solicitous to restore, as 
tapeedily as possible, his subjects to the 
enjoyment of their former happy con- 
stitution* 

To epceCUt^ this high Intention will 
our most jdeasing duty. But every 
ling has been too much overturned^ 
to allow of this object being attained 
at once. We therefore preliminarily 
confirm the provi^onal commissions of 
‘government whicn have been appoint- 
ed by the military authority, and 
which, under our superin ten dance, will 
henceforward provide for the several^ 
ftfovinces, whatever in each may be of 
the first and mpst pressing necessity, 
but that, supported by 
^shc. tned loyalty and attachment of 
Hllnoverians, we shall quickly witness 
K^ong xts the revival of our former. 
fasEppiness, and of our earlier comforts, 
provided that a peace secures 

sM»tlw hitherto been pitied. Bht 
sf) we Would obtain tins, it is not fet 
tisdorto Hy aside pur arms* Theene- 
vfy % li^ivhuitthled beyond 

any former period ; but he may, he 



of Great Britain, appd 
the electoral ministry of 
wick- Lunenbourg, tor th^st^ 
and cabinet, ^ 

DaoKBir. Baluiipt# 

Hanover, Nov. 4, IfilS. 

' * I, nt 

• .''ir-i- 

Proclamation Jtvm 
Marqtdc of Wellington iotheFriniS^ 
people, ' 

DcccinW 1st, ISlftw 
Upon entering your countiy, iei^n 
that I have given the most p^t^ 
orders (a translation of whkik^k 
joined to this) to prevent thdie 'e^ 
which are the prdinaiy cohttqbimrdea 
of invasion, which Jron /khhw & 
result of that which )^iir gbvei^mftt 
made i^io Spain, and of 
of the allied army under my doft{* 
mand* ' ^ 

You maybe certain that I will 
ry these orders into execution^ had* I 
request of you to cause to' be arrest^,, 
and conveyed td my head-qpalH"' ' 
all those who, contrary to these-d^ 
sitions, do you any injury. ' . ' V . . 
But it is requisite 

ihain in your houses, *and takh ^ part 
whatever in the operatidbkbf'ihe 
of which your country ia going to 
become the theatre* 

( Signed ) Wxi.%moTO>r. 
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A,i Accowit of the Net Produce of allihe Permanent Taxes <^Ghbat ' 
Britain ; taken for Tto Tcars^ ending rcsiKctivelij 5th January i 
T<S12, and Bth^Jamiary^l^VZ* 


In the Year ended 
5th Jan ISiy. 

In the Year ended 
5th Jan. 1813. 

L. 

li. 

d. 

L. 

s. 


S, 971, 732 

1 

101 

3,824,920 

12 


«,‘335 

4 

9i 

6,973 

O 

ii 

I5,7r58,167 

12 

4 

14,811,233 

3 

6 

5,08(),7H2 

11 

2 

5,075,670 

4 
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999,782 
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oi 
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Horses fo| Rldincr 
• Ditto for Husbandry- 
Aialc Servants 
^ Carriages 

. Ditto 

Dogf - . - 

Houses and Windows, 1804 
Inlabitod Houses 
lyirses for Riding 
Ditto and Mules 
Male Servants 
JCarriagrs 

Dogs - - - 

Hair- Powder Certificate^ 

Horse-Dealers Licences 
Armorial Bearings 
British Spirits, IKOC 
Foreign S])irjts 
Ii.lO per Cent. 

Consolidated Assessed Taxes, 1S08 
f;d. per lil). on Pensions, 180&> 

Is, ditto on Salaries 
f;d. ditto on Pensions, 1810 
Is. ditto on Salaries 
(kL ditto on '"ensions, 1811 
Is, ditto on Salaries 
British S}>irlts 
horeigii Spirits 7 

t)d* per hb.on Pensions^ 1812 
Is. ditto on Salaries 

✓ Sugar and Malt 

Surplus Duties an- i Additional Malts 
jiually granted, af- ^ Annual Malt 
ter discharging three / Tobacco 
milliom Exchequer \ Land Taxon01Eces,j 
Bills charged there J dec. 
on - - •-f 6d. per L.on pensions! 

VJa. ditto,- Salariesj 


230,927 1 1 0 
8.34,072 ,0 0 
553 923 0 0 
119,878 

129,497 9 7^1 
1,422 1 9 

1,285 6 8 


H5/258 19 Q 
672 016 0 0 
368,799 0 6 
103,519 13 4 


95,567 




1,380 12 $i 
H2 12 Jp| 


35,404,781 19 6 34,240,276 10 


Duties annually*^^ Sugar and Malt 


gnyffedto dischafge 
ihice millions^ 
^ch^ucr Bills'^ cha^^ 
thereon - ■ 


.^ditional Malts -j 
Tobacco 
LancTTaxon Offices,! 

V 


2,134,981 18 li\ 
282,568 0 0 
406,276 0 0 

4,000 0 0 


2,785,224 6 3 
139,106 0 0 
430,928 6 Q 

L500 0 0 


',33,232 567 1 7 7 *37,597,035 3 
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An Account ofthj^ Unfunded 



57,838,696 8 10 



PRICE OF STOCKS FOR EACH MONTH IN m3—Z>uvjt and //kJuu 































































PATENTS GRANTED ix 1813. 


. George Alexander^ for an im- 
proved m(ido of suspended the card of 
the niarirv-r's compass. 

Ar/* John Burton^ for improvements 
in steam-cn^iues. 

d/r Ball^ for an improved cooking 
stove. 

Mr Charles August in Buslnj^ for a 
methori tp save lockage water on ca- 
nals, &c. 

Mr Joseph Bramah, for improve- 
ments in main and otlnr pipes, and ap- 
plying the water to other useful pur- 
poses. 

Mr Jacob Brazill, for a machine for 
working capstans and pumps on board 
ships. 

Mr William Broughton, for a me- 
thod of making a peculiar species of 
canvass. 

AiT* Robertson Buchanan, for im- 
provensents in the m?ans of propelling 
vessels,* boats, barges, and rafts, 5c c. 

, ^ Mr William Bange, for improve- 
ments j,n the cQiibtVUCtion of fire-places. 

A/fr James Brun^^oU, for improve- 
ments in rop®-making.\ 

Mess7's jL M, arid B. Don-> 

for improvement^ in the imple* 
employed in printing, from 
types, blocks, or plates. 

Mr James Bodm&, fora method of 
loading fire-arms, cannon, &c. at the 
breech, a touchdiole, and a moveable 
sight. 

AfrBfhv, Briggs,^ for a method of 


working^ stamps by ?, steam* engine, 
water, or ]Tor*e powe^. 

Afr iJiarlrs lh]nhnn de Bfrcnger, 
for ccrLaiii mtrmods ui producin- u va- 
luable oil ; ai^o soap and barilla, and 
a black pigment. 

Mr F/rderick Che.rrifi for improve- 
ments in the const rncnoii of vaiious 
articles of a livkl-oliiri -'m ccpiipage. 

Mr Ben:n)hin jVerjiunrn L\.onib,for 
a new cooking appa V' n 

Colonel IVitiia.n for con- 

structing the locks and ^iiulccs of ca- 
nals, badrs, or woiks. 

Mr [Villltrn Caslon, for an impro- 
ved prruing type. 

, Mr L.mis Ifenr^ Germain 

Constant, for a mciho.l of refining su- 
gar. ■ ***“ 

Mr Jerome Donovan, for saponace- 
ous compounds for deterging in sca- 
water,^hard^water5 and soh*-, water. 

Mr Francis DiaUns, for a new me^ 
thod of aialtiog siicaths fur knives, 
scissars, &c. 

iW Joseph C. Dyer, for a metliod 
of spinning hemp, &c. 

Mr John Duncombe, for an improtCr 
ment to mathematical or astronomical 
instruments. 

Air Robert DicMnso7i, for a process 
for sweetening watcr‘ and other li- 
quids. 

Messrs Eschauzier and Jennihg^, 
for a life'piesarving bed for scafann^ 
people.^ 
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Messrs Fox aitd Learie for impr^e- 
incnts in steam-engines, f 

* Airs Sarah Guppi/,^ for urns for 
coolciug egffs, &c. 

Mr tViUiam Gilpint for an improved 
method of making augers. 

Edward Charles ^/otoarfl, fdr 

improvements in prcpaiingancl ivlii]ing 
oi sugars. • ^ * 

Mr Thomas Hnrdacrct for jTcom. 
position to prevent the cfFectsmf fric- 
tion. / 

MrHandfordy for a travellilg trunk. 

Mr Ha7ibar7/, for flush caipeting. 

Messrs T^iomns liiibhallaM fV. R, 
W. Kino'f for a method ornament- 
ing articles of paper, wood, or any me- 
tallic substance, cither japanned, paint- 
ed, or ^ized; also leat1\er, oil-cloths, 
&c. 

Mr Samuel James, for a sofa for 
the ease of invalids. 

llie Rev. Ifetiry Liston, for improve- 
ments upon the plough. 

Air Joseph Alanton^ For improve- 
ments in guns. 

Mr Felton Matthew, for an improve- 
ment in the manufacture of yeast. 

Mr James Needham, for a portable 
apparatus for brewing beer and ale. 

Mr James Needham, for additions 
to, and improvements on,J^is portable 
brewing apparatus, 

' Mr Henry Osborn, for a method of 
making tools forl[apering of cylinders 
and bars of iron and other^metals^ 

Mr Frank Parkinson, for a atilT and 
boilei" for preventing accidents by fire. 

Atr Wm dm > Pope, for ah instru- 
ment for ascertaining, a ship’s way. 

Mr John poberts, for a method pf 
concentrating such parts of malt and 
bops as are requieke in mining ale and 
beer. 


Mr Thomas Ryland, for a fender ba 
a new construction. 

Air Joseph Ragnor, for improved 
niachirfcry for roving and ^pinning 
cotton, silk, flax, and wool. 

Mr John Ruthven^ for a press for 
printing from types, blocks, or otHfr 
surfaces. 

Mr Thomas Rogers, for a new flour 
for bread, pastry, &c. 

Mr William Summer's, for a method 
of raising hot water from a lower ta 
an upper level, for baths, manufacto^ 
ries, &c. 

Mr Beiijamin Sa^idcrs, for an im- 
proved method of making buttons. 

Air Samuel Smith, for an improved 
escapement for watches. 

Air T, Sheldrake, for a portable 
crane. 

Air John Sutherland, for an im- 
provement in the construction of cop- 
per stills. 

Mr Charles Augustus Schmalcalder, 
for improvements in mathematical in- 
struments. 

Mr Richard Jones Tomlinso^i, for 
improvements in the methods of ma- 
king the coverings of roofs. 

John Trotter, for improvements 
in the application of steam. 

Mr John Trotter, for an improve- 
ment of musical instruments. 

Mr Tmmins, for an improved me- 
thod of making and* erecting hot- 
houses. • 

Mr John Westwood, for a tne.thod 
of emboBsing ivory by pressure. 

Charles Ivilkst ^ method of 

constructing fomp^heeled carriages to 
produce greate/ facility is turning.. 

Atr John Wfhite^ for, a machine fpr 
coolung withbut coal or wood. 



fv/ respeOalle correspondent Ms favoured us Soith thdfollomng cuiious dom- 
merit, vdiich is undoubtedly genuini.2 . 


STATEMENT BY THE EMPEROR KEA KING, 

1 

Received in Canton^ Nov.'^, 1813« 


IMPERIAL NOTICE. 


A n EVOLUTION has occurred tor 
which 1 blame myself — I, whose vir- 
tues are of an inferior class^ received 
with much veiie^-ation the empire from 
iiiy imperial father eighteen years ago 
— I have not dared to indulge myself 
ill sloth. When I ascended the throne 
the sect of the Pee lAen threw into re- 
bellion four provinces, and the people 
suffered what I cannot bear to express. 
I ordered my generals to go against 
them, and after eight years conflict re- 
duced them to subjection ; 1 hoped 
that henceforward \ should liave en- 
joyed ^perpetual pleasure and peace 
with my children the people. XTnex- 
pectcdly on the 6th of the 8th moon, 
the sect of Tien (i. e. celestial 
reason illunriinate) a banditti of vaga- 
bonds, created disturbance and caused 
much injury from the district of Chang 
r^ueny in the province of Pe che>le, to 

the district of — Skang-Uafg* 

I hastened to #irder Wan, the viceroy 
of Pekin, to lead forth an army to ex- 
terminate them and to restore peace# 
This affair was yet at the distance of 


1000 lee (a lee is one-fifth of an 
English mile), but suddenly, on the 
5th of the ninth month, rebellion arose 
under my own arm— the misery faa« 
arisen my own house— a banditti of 

70 persons and more of the sect of the 
Tien Le violated the prohibited gate 
and ent^yed withinside. They wound- 
ed the guard and entered the inner pa- 
lace — fouftr-arebels were seized and 
bound — three others ascended the wafl 
with a flag — my imperial second soa 
seized a musket and shot two of the 
reby^s — my^nephew killed the third- 
after this they retired and the palaof 
was restored to tranquillity— for thii 
I am indebted to the energies ,6? imt 
imperial second son — ^the princes '.ana 
chief officers ^f the Litng Tsung^ 
led forth the troops, and after tyw^ 
days and one night's utmost exertion, 
completely routed the rebels. My fa- 
mily, Fatsingi has continued to rule 
the empire 170 years — my grand-^ 
ther and my imperial father in 
affectionate manner loved tlie people 
as children— 1 am unable to cxpiesf 
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their virtuejs benevolence. Thou^a 
I cannot preiendto h.ive e, -quailed tlTeir 
good govcrnmcnr and lov*e of the jCeo- 
ple, ycr i have not opp|essed and ill- 
iiatid ;ny T'lns. sudden change 

1 an^nnaLle to jccount for — it must 
arise iru'n.tl.e low kate of my virtues 
anil n>y aeeiirnnU^ieS imperfections — 5 
can only reproaeu my^elt— ihouglJkhis 
rebrlliiui has bnr^t forth in a 
tlie misery lias beer long co!}ccting. 
Four woids, carelessness, indulgence, 
sloth, and contempt, express the source 
whence this great crime hasjarisen— • 
hence x\:ilhin..<ide and rdthomside are 
in the same state. Thou^di I have 
again and a third time givt^n warning 
till my tongue is blunted and my lips 
parched witii frequent repetition, yet 
none of^ my ministers li^ive been able 
to comprehend it : they have governed 
carelessly and caused the present oc- 
cur? ence. Nothing like it occurred du- 
ring the dynasty of Har,g^ of of 
or of iMinu The attempt at 
assassination ir. the close of the dynas- 


ty of Midi!; does not equal the present 
by, more than ten degrees. When I 
think of it I cannot bear to n^ention 
it. I would examine myself, reform, 
and rectify my heart, to correspond 
with the gracious conduct of heaven 
above me, and to do away with the re- 
sentments of my people who arc placed 
below me. All my ministers who 
would be faithful to tlie dynasty of Sa 
tenin s must exert themselves for the 
benefit of the country, and do thcii 
utmost to make amends for my defects, 
as wey as to reform the manners of the 
people. Those who can be contentej 
to be mean, may hang their caps a-, 
gainst the wall, and go home and end 
their days, and not sit inactive as dead 
bodies in their places to secure their in* 
comes, and thereby increase my crimes. 
I’he tears fiiil as my pencil writes, f 
dij>;)tilch ties to iufoim the whole em- 
pire. 

llcLCivcd in ("cm! on (m th{? 

I he \\)lh 



ORIG INAL toETRY. 



THE 

DANCE OF DEATK. 


I. 

Night and morning were at meeting 
Over Waterloo ; 

Cocks had sung their earliest greeting, 

Faint and low they crew. 

For no paly beam yet shone • 

On the heights of Mount Saint John ; 
Tempest-clouds prolong^ the sway 
Of timeless darkness over day ; 

, Whirlwind, thunder-clap, and shower. 
Mark'd it a predestined hour. « 

Broad and frequent through the night 
Flash’d the sheets of levin-light ; 

'^Musquets, glanting lightnings back, 

• Shew’d the dreary bivouack^ 

Where the soldier lay. 

Chill ind stiff, and drench’d with rain. 
Wishing dawn of morn again 

'though death should come with day* 

II. 

’Tis at such a tide and hour. 

Wizard, witch, and fiend have power, 

And ghastly forms through mist and showar 
^ Gleam op the gifted kpn > 
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And thetythe affrighted prophet’s ear 
Drinks v^iispers sHkange of fate and fear^ 
Presagiijg death aSd ruin near 

Among the sons of men ;-r- 
Apart from Albyn’s war-array, 

^'I’was then grey Allan sleepless lay ; 

Grey Allan, who, fcA- many a day. 

Had follow’d stouts and stem 
• Where, thi^ugh little’s rout and reel. 

Storm of shot 'and hedge of steel. 

Led the grandson of Lothiel, 

Valiant Fassiefeni. c 
Through stee(i and shot he leads no more, 

‘ Low-laid ’mid friends’ and foemens* gore— - 
But lo/ig hia ttative lake’s wild shore. 

And Su^^r‘^ rough, and high Ardgower, 

And Morvern long shall tell, • 

And proud Bennevis hear with awe. 

How, upon bUjody Quatre-Bras, 

Brave Cameron heard the wild hurra 
Of conquest as he fell. * 

III. 

’Lone on the outskirts of the host. 

The weary sentinel held post. 

And heard, through darkness far aloof. 

The frequent clang of courser’s hoof, 

Where held the cloak’d patrole their course. 
And spurr’d ’gainst storm the swerving horse | 
But there are sounds in Allan’s ear, 

Patrole nor sefitinel may hear. 

And sights before his eye aghast 
Invisible fb fhem have pass’d, 

When down the destined plain 
’Twixt Britain and the bands of Frjtnce, 

Wild as m^sh-borne meteors glance, . r 
Strange phantoms Vheel’d a revel dance. 

And doom’d the future slain.— ^ 

Such forms were seen, such softnds were heard^ 
When Scotland’s^ ^James his march prepared 
For Flodden’s fatal plains / ' 

Such, when be drew his ruthless sword, ^ 

As Chusers of the Slatn, adored 
The yet, uiichnstcn’d Dane- 
An indistinct and phantom band. 

They wheel’d their ring-dan ce< hand iii'hahd/' 
With gesture wild and dhead^ ' ^ ‘ • 

The Seer, who watchM them ride the ' 

Saw through thekr faiu^ afid shadowy 
The lightqing’s flash more red ; 
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‘ And «tlll their gjjastly roi^indelaV 
Was of the commg battfevfray 
And of the destined dea^ l 


IV, 


^tq(. 




Wheel the wild dance 
While lijjhtning-s glanee» 

And thunders rattle loud. 

And call the brave 
To bloody grave, 

To sleep without U shroud. 

Our airy feet, 

So light and fleet. 

They do not bend the rye , 

That sinks its he^ when wWlwtndl rSvty 
And swells again in eddying wave. 

As each wild gust blows by ; 

But still the corn, 

At dawn of morn, 

Our fatal steps that 
At eve lies waste 
A trampled paste 
Of blackening mud and gotc. 

V, 

Wheel the wild dance 
While lightnings glance. 

And thunders rattle loud. 

And call the brave 
7*0 bloody graye, 

T(^ sleep without a shroud. 

Wheel the wild dance I 
iirave sons.of Fniaioe, 

• For you makes roicfta 

Makes space full wid# ^ 

* For martial pride, . 

For ^nner, spear, aa^ pjiiuiie,. 
Approach, draw ueUr, . / 

r Proud cuirassier 1 ' 

I Hoorn for the men of ^If 
^irbrough cresa and plate 
The broad^swdrd^s 
Both head and shall ieef/ 

VOL. VIr PART II, , y^ ' * 
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VI. 

Wi^eel the > 

While lightnings glance. 

And tiiiind‘*r8 rattle lotid* 

And call the brave 
To bloody grave, 

To sleep wifhout a fhroud* 

Sons of^hc spear ! 

You feel us near 

In many a ghastly dream ; 

With fancy*8 eye * 

Our forms you spy. 

And hear our fatal acream. 

With ’dearer sight 
£i^ fhlls the night. 

Just when to weal or woe 
Your disembodied souls take flight 
O 5 trembling wing~each startled sprite 
Our choir of death shaU know. 

VIL 

Wheel the wild dance 
While lightnings glance. 

And thunders rattle loud, 

And call the brave 
To blopdy grave. 

To sleep without a sbjroud* 

Buret, ye clouds, ia tempest showers. 
Redder rain shall soop be ours-*^ 

/ geg the east growa 
Yield we place to sterner game. 

Ere deadber bolts and drearer flame 
Shall the welkin^a thundeU shame ; 
Eleieeatal r^ge is tame * 

To the wrath of muaJ* 

, . ' 

At mom, grey Afl^n^s mates with at^ 

Heard of the visionM sights he saw. 

The legend heard him^fdy ; 

But the $feer;a was dim# 

Da^en’d his li-ar, am*stark his limhf , 

Ere closed thit hloody dav~ . , 

He sleeps far from his highland heath,*^ 

But often of the Dance of Death 
His comrades tell the tale 
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On picqu*et-posC) when pbbs the night, 

.And waning watch-firei glow less mght» 

. And dawn is glim^ring 
AhbqUfonU October I, 1815# . 


ROMANCE OF DUNOIS. 

FAOM THE FRENCH^ 


The original of this litfle Rontahc^ makes part of a manuscript collection of French 
songs, probably compiled- by some young ofhoer, which wflsfoyod on the Field 
Waterloo, so much stained witlicley atid with blood,' as sufficiently to indicate whiit 
had been the fate of its late owner. Tlie song is popular in France, and is rather a 
good specimen of the stylo of composition to which it belongs.— The translation is 
strictly literal. 


It was Dunois, the young and bravei Was bodnd for Palestine, 

But first he made his orisons before Saint Mary^s shnne i 
And grant, immortal Queen of Heaten,*^ was still the Soldicr^s prayer, 
« That £ may prove the bravest knight, and love the fairest fair.” 

His oath of honour on the shrifie fie gra’^ed it with bis sword^ 

And follow’d to the Holy Land the banner of his Lotd^ « 

Where, faithful to liis noble vow^ Kb war-cry fillM ^8 aii*, 

“ Be honour’d aye the bravest krtight, beloved the fairest fair! 

Theyjpvj^the conquest to his arm, and then his4ieged6M said, 

“ ThefieStt-t^that has for honour beat by Miss must be repaid,-* 
daughter Isabel ^d thou shall be^ wadded pair, 

Yor thou arTbravest of the brave, she forest of ^hdfair.” 

And then they bound the holy knot before Saint Mary's shrine, 

That nj^es ^paradise on earth if hearts t^nd hands cbihbine ; 

And evoqU yd and lady bright that wer^ ih chapel there, 

Cried, the bravest kriight;^ belovw the fairest fair." 
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«fSONGi 

FO) TBS ANMIVBRSART jj^ETIMG OF*THF. FITT CtVB OP SCPTEANU 

By ’WALTER jScpiTi Esg. , 

Q DRBAD was* the time, and more dreadful the omen» 

When the brave on Marengo lay slaugbterM in vain^ 

And,- beholdihg broad £ur6pe bowed down by her foemen^ 

Pitt closed in his anguish th6 map of her reign ! 

Not the fate of broad Europe could bend his brave spirit 
To accept for his country the safety of shame ; 

O then in* her ^triumph remember hia merit. 

And hallew*the goblet that flows to his name* 

Round the husbandman^a head, while he'^races the furrow. 

The mist^ of the winter may mingle with rain. 

He may plough it wkh labour, find sour it in sorrow. 

And sigh while he fears he hoi sowed it tii vain ; 

He may die ere his children shall reap in thrir gladneffi. 

But the blithe harvest-home shdl remember his claim ; 

And their Jubilee-shout shall be soften’d with sadness. 

While they hallow the goblet that flows to his name. 

Though anxious ani^ tiiheless his lift; was expended. 

In toils for our country presetrved by his care. 

Though he died ere one ray o’er. the nations ascended, 

To light the long darkness of obubt and despait y ’ 

'i^he storms, he ehdured in, our Britain’s Pecember, ^ 

The perils his, wisdom foresaw and overcame, 

In her glory^^s nch Harvelt s.haV r<?taember» 

And hallow t]hf gbh)et thait ^l^ws io his name. 

Nor forget Ifta grey^head, who, all dark in affliction. 

Is deaf to the taW of our victories won. 

And to sounds the most' dear to paternal aflectioh. 

The shout of bti people . 

'By his firmness uiimdved ft auQce^s dr disi^ilter, 

By his long reign of virtue* remember his claim ! i 
With our tribute to Pitt join the praise of hia Master, 

Though a ttuir stain, the gobftt that flows to bis name. ^ 

Yet bgaWfOl tift Wine- ^up^ and change aao nw; aspre, . 

The rites of oUr grief and opr gratitude pmdj^ , V. , ^ / 

To our Prince, to '&r ^erc^ dcvoU bright 
The wisdom that pbhn’d; Wd tbd zeartnat obey’d 1 
Wkllikgton’s cup till it beam like his glory, 

our Qyrm brave Dai.HOUsib and .ORiEMB ; 

A thousand years hence hearts shall bound at their story. 

And hallow the goblet that flows to their ftme^ ^ 


Q&IGIM#. kost&t: 




THB 

, ETTRICKE GARL'Af^D; 

' ' , - i 

BpVG TWO £XC:rtI^ENT NEW SONQS OK TItE I^IFTINO Of THE BAN^CEROF THE 
'^HPUSE'OF BUCCLKUCHt AT A GREAT FOOT- BALL MATCH OK OARTERUAUGH* 


^^rHE LIFTING OF THE BANNf^R* • 


From the brown crest of Newark its suminons extciuUngi 
Our signal, is waring In smbke and in flarrie i 
And each foirster blithe Trbm bis mountain descending, 
Bounds light o’er the heather to join Kh the game* 

CHORUS* 

Then up imth the Bannw^ lei forest idnds Jan Aer, 

She has Uazed over Ettricke eight ages and more ; 

In smrt voc^tt attend her^ in iattle defend her% 

With heart anUmth hai^tMke our fathers hefrre* 

When the Southern invaded. )9pread waste and disorder. 

At the glance of her cre^nts he paused ahd4^ithdrew» 
For around them were ihafsbhU’d the pride of the Border, 
The Flowers of thb Pbrefe, the Bands bf BtJCCLEVCH* ^ 
Then up with the. Banner, dec. 

'"^^Iripling’s weak hand to Our revel has borne her^, ' 

No raaiUgtove has gt^d^d no spearmen surround ; * 
But ere-A^ld foethan slmOld k;atte or 8C(^^ her^ 

A thousand true h^rta VouTd be bold, on tbb ground* 
Thbn'up with Banner^ &c. . \ * 

cbiftenrion Of di^nsibh, '' 

brethren. Home. Douo[^A,i||, rmI .C4lt^ 
And £lli6t and Fhii^GjbE in paitimb ^au iningl^, i ^ 



T&n strip/ lads^anfi to ief tbo^U »*»a»P *>e the weather. 
And if/by ? 7^ shfcttWliappen to fall, . 

There arr wowc thVg4 in life tfen a tumble on heithcr, 
And life is itself b) rt a game * foot-ball. 

, ' Then up \f .th the Banner, &c. ^ ■ 


And' when it is ovst, W’U drink a bKthe^ measure , 

To each laird and each lady that witness'd our fun, 
And to eyery. blithe heart that took part in our pleasure, 
To the lads that have lost smd the' lads that have Whn. 
"Then up with' the Banhw, &c. ‘ ‘ 


May tire Forest still flourish, both Borough and Landward, 
From the hall of the Peer to the herd’s ingle-nook ; 

And Ifuzza!' fny brave hearts, for BuCOLSUbH ahd hi? standard. 
For the king and the Country, the Clan and the 'iJuke. 

Then up mth the Banner, lei foreit luinds fan her. 

She Ms Hated over Ettriche eight ages and more ; ^ 

In sport we^U attend her, in battle Mfend her. 

With heart and with hand, W(e mr fathers befrre. 

t^e of t|re Jfoirot, 

Abbotsford, Dec, 1, 1815- ^ 


TO THE 

ancient banner of the house OF BUCCLEUCH. 


Aso hast thou here,- like hermit grey, 
Thy mystic characters unroll’d. 

O’er peaceful retellera to play. 

Thou Emblcni of the days of old ;• 
Qr cproest tho^. with the yelsra^’s smile. 
Who deem* his days «^ccmq^|t fled. 
Vet loves to^ vieiiy, tljie. bloody, tpil 
Of sons whose, sw» ^ ! 9 f]^.led,? 


Not such thy pesacable intent, ■ . , . 

When oyer, J»>]rder,f(rfste.and wood, , , 
.On foray .'and jachi^yiuent hentt , 

'* Like, eagle ork thy path of blvpd. 


Symbol to v4pMdieat» 

Much has b^Ad?irWjtfind'<?|?p?.foC;,^ ^ 


I almost weep Ip- 

And deemthte nttssfl '«as«WJ:y«; 



•ecslffi , 


oninf^Ah poEfPRr: 


But no-^amiliar to |be 
/Tvra9 thme» thy aikiiir^ mo^ wd 
Above their munly ^rta to 
As free as in the I of vrar^^ ^ 

To thee the faithful eisns^man’l shout^ 

In revel as in ra^e was dear ^ 

I Xbc more beloved m festal rotlt,\, 

» The better fenced when foes were ocar. 




^ — ' I loye thee for the olden day> ^ * 

The iron age of hardihood ; 

The rather that thou 4ed*8t the way 

To peace and joy^ through paths of blood ; 
Por were it not the deeds of weir. 

When thou wert foremost in the fray^^ 
had not b een a ssembled bere» 

Rejoicing in?Tather*s sway. 


And e’en the days ourselves have knowa^^ 
AHke the moral truth impreS8)~ 

Valour and constaaicy alone 
. (Can purchase peace and h^piness. 

Then hail, Memorial of the Brave, 

The Liegeman's pride, the Border’s awe ; 
May the grey pennon never wave 
On sterner field than Carterhaugh, 

flUuotf^ t^z (Cttritfre 

Jltrive Lake, Dec. t, tiM5. ' 


UELEN OF KIKKCONltEllL. 

By John Maynje. 




I WISH I were where Helen lies. 

For ni^ht and day gfi me she Cries ^ 
-«And, hke an ab]jej|, to the skies « 
Still seems to beckon mae f 
P or me she lived, for me she sighed. 
For me she wish'd to be a briw | 
Foj^e, in life's sweet morn, she died 
On fair Kirkconiiet Lee 1 


Wpere Kirtle wM^s ^tly 
As Helen Qii my -arm reclined^ 
A rival, with a illthlesii mind. 
Took deadly ^ at me r 
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't/Lf love, ti disappoint tWfoe, I 
Rush’d injpetweenfn^jf^ the Wow* 

And now 4er cofsew^iirg lowX 
Cfh fair Kirkw>nnei Lee I 

Th^^gh HfiAVCN f}ffd>ids nay wrath to ewell, 

1 cutise the hand which she fell—. 

The fiend that mad^ my heaven a hell, 

^ And*tore my Ipvc from, me ! 

For, if where atl the graces shine— 

Q ! if on earth there’s aught divine, 

. My Helen 1 all these vcharms were tbsne, 

And center’d all in thee 1 

. " Ah 1 w^t avails It that^ amain, 

I clove th^ assassin’s head in twain ! 

No peace of miad» n*y Helen slaid— 

No resting-place for me ! 

I see her ^irit in the air I 
I hear thi^hrtek of wiid detfpair^' ' 

When murder laid her bosom hare 
On fair KirkconoeU Lee ! 

O ! when Pin aleraieigin my grave. 

And o’er my head the rank weeds wave. 

May He wIio life and spirit gave 
Unite my^lcrie and me ! 

Then from this world of doubts and sighs " 

My soul on wings of peace shall risti I 
And, joining Hel^h in the skies, 

Fdf ^ 



I^TaV. . 


IMITATION OF H<A ACE— S*d 0 »IU 
(By RamsaV, Junior.) * 


Allan Ramsaj^, junior, son of the pastoral poet, Is bett^ known aa a painter than a 
poet ; blit in the latter capactty^ t^ossessed tAuch of hit fathei^s hu oour. Aftea 
the battle of Prestonpans he wrote an imitatiotv of the Song of Deborah in Scrip- 
ture, which he put into the mouth of a Jacobite young lady of family, which display- 
ed i,<*i^siderable powers of satire. The foUpwing Jfi* d^eiprit is ft curious union of 
the Liuin^rythm with the modern rhyme. 


Man of no base^( John) life and conversatioRf 
Needs not to trust in Ojoat of mail or buff skin» 

Nor need he vapour sword or rapier 

. Pistol or great gun ; 

' For if he ranges easty^rard^ tq the Ganges*. 

Or if he bends his course to the West Indies* 

Or sails the sea red* whic^ so many stnimge <^d 

Series are told of. 

For but last Monday* walkin^at^noon-^day* 

Conning a ditty tp divert my Hetty# ^ 

By me that sour not frighljj^onr kirk- 

'treasurer’s man past/ 

And sure more horrid monster in the torrid 

Zonp cannot be found* sir* though for snakes resown’d* sir* 

Nor doe| great Peter’s empire boast such creator^ 

Of bears wet mirie* sir. 

/ 

Shduld X by hapbud^n the coast of Lapland* 

--Where there no fire b* nautdi iess.pears and cherries* 
Where stormy weather# acid l^haga whose leather 

Faces wobU fright one. 

where tea grows»«-or where sooty negroes 
iblt^’s guts round & them* lest the sun mouM fry them ; 
StiU^while my-Betty smilei ai^ looks so pretty 
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NZAS. 


I 


AI^YMOPSt 


Come, Mary, let seek the hill 
^ Wh^re btooms gorse along the lea. 

And wander by its wizard rill, 

Or sit beneath its greenwood tree ; 

There mingle, converse kind and fiee» 

Or read some bard^a inspired strain^ 

Or, bleat in Nature’s narmony^ 

To swfetcr silejicc sink again* 

The gleams of that gladden 

gathering clouds may soon p’ercast. 

But let tiB snatch fmm care and Btrife 

The lonelier moments while'they last ; » « • 
The tears that spring frotb sorrowa past 
!Down Pleasure’^ bright ’ning cheek may flow? 

As snows piled ]by the mpuntain blast 
In freshening floods aic felt below* 


Then come and' brush the vernal dew " 

By mossy glen and mountain hoar, 

^nd mark the billows trembling blue 
‘ Around that lone and lovely shore — 

O come, ere yOhtli’s gaiy morn is p’er, 
Ere the hearti^ vivid is gone, 

• And darker cares, unknown before. 
Condemn *ths breast to sigh alone 1 

sure affectiofl^s fervid glow . 

No " chance or change” shall ever chill, « 
f Nor e’ettHe soul*# ingenuous flow 
Be deali^n’d by life’s darkest ill 
But come and let us climb fhe tnlt. 
When blooms the^gorse afong^ the lea? 

.And wandh^ b]^>the whtard riH, ‘ 

Or sit beneath Che green w6od tree* 



oitiGilrAL ’ 





TO A LADY CARE^lilNG AN INFANT- 
ANONXj^^S. 


O TAiKE not, dearest Anna, from my V?ew 
That lovely child, which in thy fond embrace 
Smiling delighted, levids more winning grace 
Unto thy airy form and blooming hue ! . • . 

’Tis sweet on these young eyes of liquid blue 
To gaze, . . . and in the features of a. face, 

' Where nought of ill hath stampt unhalTojyM trace. 

To read, ** what?ehia lovely, pure, apd true.'' . . . 

My Anna ! even thus, when lire was new. 

We wont to bkng around the old man's chair. 

While he with tremulous hand would ^at our cheek. 

And tell how. youth doth fade like morning dew I 
And teach us how to frame our infant pray'r 

To HIM who heareth those whose hearts are pure and meek* 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATFIS, ^ 

WITHIN THE YEAK 1813. 


BIRTHS; G. S. Madkenzie, Bart, ft sotik 1*4* R%ht 

lion. Lady Angusta" C(>ttoii, a daughter. 
'Jan* 1. Lady Monlaimt, a dangfitcr. 15. The lady of Sir Wiliihm Pofe, a 
3. The lady of Sir G. Bowyer, Bart, ft dauglrter, 1 7. Ri^nt Honourable IJady- 
ftOtii * 4. The lady of Major Stewart, 3th Isabella Anne Brvdg^, a daiightcry^ 19. 
royal veteran battalion, a daughter. 6. At Manchester, tVns lady of Lieutenant- 
Tlic Indy of VV,' Dickinson, Esq^ M.P, a Colonel Inglis, of llie EdintMJfgh militia, a 
son. 9. At Perth, the lady Of Captain ^daughter. Viscountess PoHington, a 
Avtoni n daughier.^ 10. At Cork, the daughter. 27 . The lady of Thon/fts Pere^ 
'lady of Mftlor^Gerkernl Gruham, a sod^ pine Courtenay, Esq M.P. a gfon* ®B. 
11. Madame Lucierf Buonaparte, ft son. The lady of Sir Joseph MaWbey, a..8till- 
17. At Ir<)ndon, the Right Hon. Lady borir child. — At Stockholm," tike Jftdy of 
Caroline Ande Macdonald, ft daughter. ' Edward’ Thornton, Esq. h«Mftje»tj^^s £n* 
19. At IjithaWom Lodgei the lady of voy Extraordinary and Minister Ptempo- 
Colouel A. Spens, a son. SOb lady teritjary at thSst court, a son. 
of Ji Finch Simpson, Eaq., a danghtcf. MARcrf 1. The Hnly ofC&);)tam J: Hal- 
At Edinburgh, Mrs Murnay cn;PoU dane Tint, royitf ftftvy, a soft. Hmi. 
mais'e^ft soiu 22l At Macteot^ Mrs Blackwoi^Kl, a dftiighferi^ 5. At Edin^ 

of Unsay, a 25. Thb w[fe of LT ■ burgh, MttsSoft(>mville,e:S?ifeof DrSdmeN^ 
Sutherlftn^^ daughter — 'Bunnin| ville, depiuy^nspe^or of amiy^ospita^ 

oftwk(f danghber. 6;' At Musselburgh, Wa 

died ift^a'hiw days. 00,' At Edinburgh, Scoet, ’oKSyae6hopj{ a 8; Al 

the Iftdj' 'if Archibald Mftcnab, E8q.*of^ Park Hddse, Mrs Dr Maekmiibwri5'ion*‘ 
Kifinell, ft stoiti* ^8. The wife of the feer; *-^ouiiteiMi of Nortbekk, a win. 10. Mrs’ 
Dr ■ Fnlljer MaWandi ^ eon. Id.’ At Brobhi'*^^ 

FBiftv>l4 irbe tftdy ^ tire Honounilde hall, the Biglit H<m/ the Countess pf ( 
ft «on.r«^The Mab*^ ' gifl,4 soa^At £dinbu]t|^ Mrs Sterart,' 
chlottcsi^' or^ Qlieeiteberiyv ft vdai^hterl^ of Crboksj a eon. 18. J^s^dharlee 
a* At KiNvoek Caetlei the Ift^ of Mftith . iherfeley, ft dp^^bter. ‘ ifc'Aft Edinhuh^;' 
Roeft^ Es4* ft ebru'^ BdiidimftfV Mr# Dr Ffftee/a soft# 

Mrs JS^in BroUehanriyft ixfo* .ft. At Mtft I6f ' 

bui^h, Mrft 'Mow Keiftil,’- wife w the RiV. 

Ruben M^liead, a soft. ‘ i2k Lady ’ 

Lgnj, ft ’dAijtiter. f3. Tim lady oC ftfr 



BlRTRjS, MARRIAGESf, *c. <Sicfi 


a ilaughter. S7. ’The Countess of CI|^ 
cfiester, a (^laughter. 31. Countess 
of her eighth son and fourteenth child, — > 
Lately! in Ross, the lady of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Hanikrock, of her Mntieth child. 

Apri£i 1. At Greenock, Mrs George 
Foesyth, a son. 3. At Edinburgh, Mra 
Walker, the lady of Colonel Walker, of 
Rowland, a son,— The lady of Sir William 
Blackett, a son. 4. At Holmbush Lodge, 
Sussex, the lady of the Honourable D.M. 
Erskine, a dau^ter.-^^rs Nicholson, of 

’Tanera, a son.- — ^The lady of Gilbert L. 
Meason, Esq. of Lindertis, a son — At 
Ashgrove, the lady of David Snodgrass 
Buchanan, of Blaniyre Park, ti' ^on. 3. 
The wife of John liowjcr Nichols, Es(|. 

* a son. 7. The wife of John Cator, E^q. 

a son nnti heirf— Mrs Dr MiHar, Rrowa's 
Square, a daughter. 9. At Edinburgh, 
the lady of .Tames L"Amy, younger of 
Dunkenny, Esq. advocate, a son. 10- 
Mra Dennistoun, younger of Colgrain, a 
daughter. 11. At Southfod, . Mrs StcRf* 
house, jun. a daughter. 13. At Coi^in- 
xvark House, Mrs McCulloch, of Toj> 
houskicj^a son. U. At Currie, the lady 
of Walter Brown, Esq. juii. of Currie; a 
8onv— Mrs Gregory, St Andrew^s Sqtwte, 
a son. At Erskine- house, the lady of 
Lieutenant-Col. the Hoiiourable Paaick 
Stuart, a son. — Mrs Smith, of Land, a 
8on, 13 . Lody Walpole, a son. 19. Ladjr 
Catlicrine Forrester, a son. $1. The wile 
of T* T. Berijt^, Esq. a’ son and heir. — 
At Relugas, the lady of Thomas Lauder 
Dick, Esq. y0.ungerofFonntninbah»« son. 
22 . In , Leith the Jady of John 

Beardaworth, JE$q.. a daughter. , 25. In 
York Blaqe, London, the lady of Vice* 

* Admiral Sir JlicbantStfachan/Bai% and 

son ami heir.— Mrs. Rqy,r of Net*- 
thorll,»n fion. ,26. Mrs Boyd, of 

* me^ws, a daclghter. , 27* At 

Mrs 8rown,.0f , -Sfk Tno 

wifp of Major Haanecfidd, o dmightef^ . 

JvUy 2, The Wy of John SmitJv Jlsqi, 
fifftooghter. 4., The Duchess of St Ai- 
b.*{n\.a StilLhorn wld^. 5., A( Moniaclc, 
thflw of % Mackenziffr . E$q.. of 
Flow?eiStt^lfti ayau^terr, , lU 
of Mi^Qr Gaoorii*i>,G 

her. cldiiiw ik' 

Mr AMcrfT»P a boo^; iq * ,l4^y' 

Louea&n^/a.iMugl^*.? 1^7^ Tha. vife o( 


Wdliam He^dersqn, at RawJ^tirn, in the 
paS^sh of Cranshaws, BerwicKhhire, twor 
and a (fighter, all seeming to do 
v^. 18. At toryden, Mrs Scott, wife of 
Anex. J. Scott, ^sq. a daughter. 20. Mrs 
Raitt, of Carphin, a daughser.— At Glas-^ 
gjjw, Mrs Cunninghanifof Cairncdl'rftn, a 
dwhter 21. At^ Castle Craig, L»ady 
ftilJlon Carmichael, a daughter. 24. At 
Isl.Abank, l^e lady of Peter Wedderburn, 
Esq. a ilaughter. 20. The*Jady of the 
Kniglit of Glin, a son sad dtcir.— Lately, 
the Countess of Moray, a daughter. 30 
Mrs M‘Doiigall, Cavcrtoii Mill', n son. 

June 5. The bily of Sir Benj. Holv 
house, a son ; place (load.— Tile lady of 
the Mon. and Jlpv. Uiigh Percy, a son; 
7. The lady of »ir licnvy Rivers, Bart, a 
daughter. !>. Countess Fnniskillen, a son. 
15. At Gottenburgh, the lady of D. Scott, 
Esq. Portugueze Consul, a daughter. 13. 
At Cork, the Jdight Hon. Lady ll^orbes, a 
daughter, 19* Lady a daughter. 

20. At Dumfnes, INTrs Maxwell, younger 
of Carr^han, n daughter. 2 4. * At 
moud House, Mra Gordon, ol Cah^bulg^ 
a daughter. 26. Tho wife ofjSam. Comyn,' 
JEpq. a son. 23. Lady Caroline, Capel of 
her third son and twelfth child. ,At 
Dunmore House, Mrs Campbell, of 
more, n daughter, 30. At Checl^bqri* 
Grange, the wiffe of Ralpir Riddl)5,:Esqv Or 
a son.-^Lakly, Mrs jVBRnven* wifeito 
Arch. M’ltinven, calico-|>rinter» • Djenny, 
of twinsfc This is the thind timesuOcca- 
sively that Mrs lVl*l^invea lia^ had-tvyitis# 
andadJoftfieiD-Bons*. 

Jui/Y Sl The Jady of Bir Joint Hopov 
of CraighalL Bart* a . 4. .At Edi^ 
burgh, Ujd Wy SjkifohA Pringle^ 
of Stilcliel,^a daughter.-r'i'jie My.Af 
Licjtenant-Co^el KnigWl pf 

Pittbdn’e, 0 ;^— Mrs Fprre^ti pfComist 
ton, .fr.rloti* A. At Ortoft 
Ann Wharton Duff, a daughter;— At 
.burghs M«t Campbell pf Dklserft a 
0, At Gilmore Place, Mrs Irving 
^shawb^a. 

, Hants* tita Imly of AldxanM 
; E^q* irf iScotsbMrn, Captain 
gimei[il.dr British, afiilma* a^» i IV All 
Gtedgany Hoa*ie* tlm lady^C^oh. MftOt ‘ 
donofilh; of Oieqgafry, ilqii*, , 

; iH^Honi LadyTAnoft Warijlia^,. a? soiiw^ 

17. Tho Hdyiofdhe*ttank 

.{lesiie Mdvifihf a'4«iighter.*7-AlSld4r^6^' 



cc<^ 


^IDINBUllOfe 1813. 

h’.]Mrt datfghitlA §^i^urrt, tlie^Iadjr bf Alex. 



The Hon. MhTefJjUsofl[j , I 
a s^h. Dry(len;*yi^diutSs Primrose, % son.- 
ar*nir,‘0f At ^r,tt(^,Hbrii‘'lffrs,PoMQ a (laugliter. 
IfiiigHjif ■, (?5. jTfte ?a^ '^^^ftifear-Admfrjil Scott, a 

son.^ 9f . La<Iy Brown- 

low, a W.; At yioy^, the lacly^f 

Hariy NJv'eh tiifescjen, JEsq.' of Anchin* 
doif, a t1aughtori--^tatcl\* the wife pfEii* 
ward titKwhii, *^PCiiwen(lljih Street, LiveP:* 
pool, p(her. sevent^nth soi). What maHea 
It the m^c^Feraafkablc is, tl^t she , has 
sevent^eo hoys out of eight^q eljiWjfen, 

. 'and is nhw about 5o ye^irs of age.— The 

t2s,fe^tbe iady . wifg of Mr Jofi^ Sligluhohn, of Scarbro*, 

Esq/'a daifehtcr.— At Edinhjurgh the wife painter, a daughter, With a complete aetpf 
of *tecA. ' 

bcii^i tw^hfy^ySaw CraWfprid OCT 2. At Edidburghi tlie l^dy of 

was^S^iwed of hfer last child. * 4. Vis- Colonel Robertson, of Hallc^g, a son,. 
coufei^nKtzha^*^^' » soil.— Hdn. Mrs S. The Duphess qf Bedforcl, >. aqn, who , 
^ <1 lived a few hqiirs^ only. *7. ' AVWah^tead, 


do , 

Ts®( 
son^ 

A'ifd i. Af Windmill Hill, Sussex, the 
seat oTbei , tether, Edward deremM Cur- 



ilobWdortfdh, Esq/ Bait, a sop: 1% A^Craufurdrand Qastle, 
The iB(ly of Tl, Macleod,E«4- « Ta0j# the lady of William Howison Graufurd, 
ker, W^teoghter, ., 10. At 'EdlnfejJ^tr, the ,'Esq. a daughter. 19. AtErskine House, 
ladv Wrandk' a son. 90. ’ JLady fiiantyre, a son. 91. At Balnamoon, 

of Rat- theladyof James^^ipegyyEffl-'OfBalna^ 
lancl,‘8 so'qaiJd.heir: 29. AfSffcwhou^e, namoon, a daughter. 93, At Langley 
ldrs‘ OralAid"Cdteplti^/6f‘ SMrvan, a Farm, Kent, the l^nourablc Mrs Wed- 
daughier-— lady of iSejif^inant-CoL derburfi, a son.— At Redboum Hall, Lin- 
P. Black, a sou. ' iS8. At Duncan Ifoiise^ colUshire^hefai^ of the Right Hon. Ixird 
the'Ri lit HdU. Lady ArineFras'efi bit^^* ' WifTlam Beauclerh. a sqit. S5, At ilil- 

■.^£jL'> tnn\ PifeHhrr^. the ladv 6f CalnniF>l Deas. 


bofifi‘ 



rtTAir,SomlersdL' ton, Pifeshire^ the lady df Colonel Deas, ^ 
mtesii' a coin ' a son. 90. At Milt(S>, nehr Peterbor^h^ 

libtbr^, the of Om&fh ' LadV Vi»(!b'ontesB Milton; a daugbq.f. 31. 
the"£^hampS^ii&j&; Tfieii^ of the Hon. and Rev. Alfred* 
>... . •■-• *-;H«rri$S'’‘ 80 U. ' " ' ' . 



iirGi«rfi’M.,P.‘' , william Walkw,.*feiiq. iff Kdtun^ « v"; 

j: (j, 4lD8lller. 

jNtiglW Mr* Maj^ 

l^.''Tlia' lady juC H, 


(. " if-'fliS' of 

* 4 ,':* wrf.-’ ' it., lit Lcih- is: jit'Bnnai 


£dn#i)lb;t]te]a^ 

' Wl&dww/lPtraiii^elr.>--rXi*J 
Solly, Es^; a son. Ih: 


Veir, ,a , 

. Duk, ; 

w- M’ : 





BIRTHS, 


^ 

a d^ugnl^. 23. M Ar£Kil£p<^ Vlis« 
couY)tes9 of AcbUtbuott, ai dau^bteK— At 
Dumfries^ the lady of Douglas 'Sfacmurdo, 
£^. a daughter* 24 . At Ochtertyre, the 
-Right- Hon. Lady Mary Murray^ a son.. 
SC, At the Retreat, Berwick^xire^. the 
Honoorable.Mrs Monteomdrie Stewait,.a 
daughter. . 28 . At Sdinbuigh, lady 
^ of John C. Scott, of Sintba,£k|. a son.— 
* At Rdrnburgh, Mr^iCnugie, of Olendoick, 
a son. 

Bac, 1. At New Saugbton, Mrs ^t* 
BOD, of Saugbton, a son. 3. The lady of 
General Francis Diindas, a son.— At Bdin- 
biiigh, Mrs James Ker, younger of Black- 
sbids, a daughter.— The Duemess of New# 
castle, two sons. 4>. Viscountess J^wa^ 
den, a daughter. 8. The lady of ll^thew 
White, Esa M. P. a son. 9 , The Ifwb of 
$. Shaen, £^. a son and heir. 13. vis- 
countess Jost^lyn, a daughter. 1 4. At St 
Hden^» the wife of Capt Southey, R. N. 
larothcr of the Poet-Laiveate, a son and 
heir. 15. The lady of Alderman Atkins^^ 
M« P« a daughter. 16. The lady of Sir 
John Th6ma8 Stanley Alderley, a daugh- 
tef. 1 8. The lady of Colonel 'l^nbury, a 
eon.— Lately, The lady of Sir J. Shelley, a 
son,—- The wife of L^eutenan^Colonel W. 
Napier, 8 daughter. 



Mi 

Yair7’ lAI'At . 
WHBam ^US. 


hter dr> John 


L. Sinclair, tHih ^ 
ctai&ofBarroch.— Ai'tl 
W^An I^eyiEsq* Warti(iil),*to . 
youi^est daughter of the R4iv, Dr Pair . ^ 
Davidson, minister of Rayne. , 19. f^y;^ 
T. Whatel«, to Isabella SwMa, daughter 
of Sir yf , W, Pepys, Bart.— At 
I^Burence Hill, Esq.' to Miss Barbara Hop- 
kirk, third daughter of James Hopkirk, 
Esq. of Dalbctb.— At Hawick, Mr An- 
drew Lockie, nurseryman, Kelsp^ to Miss 
Brown, of Hawick.^ At Eltham, Oeorgw 
Ro^nson, Rsq. royal artilfefy, to Miss 
£v^— At M iilsefburgh, Alexander Vernor^ 
F/sq. to Miss Susannah Spalding— At Pais- ^ 
ley, the Rev. William Hamiltoq, Strath- 
bmne, to Jane, ^ird daughter pfWillkun 
King, Esq. Loneud. 21 . Heniy Cliiford, . 
Esq. to Anne Theresa, youngest daughter 
of the late Edward Ferrers, Esq.— Alf 
Woodford, Essex, John Paul, £^. of ' 
Leith, to Susannah, youngest daughl^ of 
the late J. Hewetson, Esq. London- 22* 
Thomas Welmer, Esq. to Charlotte Mar» 
gtret, third daimhter of Oerrard Noel Noel, 
Esq^ 28. $. F. MOford, Esq. to Jidiana, 
eldest daughter of the late Wm. Ainge, 
Esqu— At Aberdeen, Mr Atdx* Wxlkeri ' 
of tne Customs;' Leith, to Miss Jea^ se- 
cond daiigi»ter of Mr John Sim, of the 
Customs, Aherdeen, 26. ^At PbHcside, 
hear Hawtup, eha Rev. James Hutchi- 
son, one of the chaplains to the Hopf , 
East td^fa pompanyfs milltaiy estahiislt- 
ment At Madras^ to hlhia^Ann Pejadert 
daug^r of Roheft Fendef, Esq. of Park- 
aide^At.Fern^astle, A;C^ai, Rsq. 

, . . _ furgerib of tnqi^j|th foot, to’ 

mayne, Esq. M.P. to Cardme Melnaa, '^dest daughter Lietit-Cmohd L<mn. 


MARRIAGES- 

Jaw« 1. At Gretna Green, Ijeut B» 
Ronald, to Miss M. Macaut^, ofGlas- 

f )w. 5 , P. D. Pauncefort Buncombe, 
sq. to Lady Alicia Lamherti^ youngest 
dkugtKgr of the Earl Of Cavan. 9. Lofd 
Vtscouyc Joscelyn, to Maria, daughter of 
^ord Le' Despencer. 11. John 


daiijgbter or Sir William Lemon. 12. Fre- 
derick Sooth, Esq. toAnnaMariAfdaAgh. 
tetof the late Rcoert Brbtow, Era. t#* 
Afwrkwall, Mr Wil^m Watt Bsin, 
procurator-fiscal of Orkney, to Jetaie, 
' eldest daughter of Mr James Scarth, mer^ 
chant, Kirawall— At Bdinbuigbi Mr Pe- 
ter Arnot^ merchant, Leitb,*io M^art^ 
Ogilvie, daughter of the late Derid Ogil- 
vie, Esq. merdiant, Leith. 13. At Inner- 
leithen, PeehleNhire, Mr Jainet 
TL rAlt u. 


28. Mf A^.Vettris, to Miss Baitolmqsf/’ ^ 
grandHiitmgll^ of the celebrated , 
verwr-At M^viJIe FMce, Scirtkig; Mmoy 
of the Hon. Eastlnd^CdipIglB- Y 
nyV service, to Mary, eldest daughter 'of yp 
John h&kemde of KiMaig, ^q. ' 

8hire<^-f^Mr Joseph Bfadhury^ of Mo6> ’ 
Park, near Harrowgate^ (tbe.celAhtated^ 
singer) to Miss WritelesfraHb, Wake-^ 
field, dece of the late Rictuifa Grhenj^ 
<^lAvanthoi|k-hm^l^ nea^J^ / 



ccfilitf EOmBURG^ ANNUAL REOISl^R, ISIS. 

Feb. 1. “Alwaflder Kinicaid, .Esqf^f Me|Br;GeDerri' f{op^, '.to ekiost 
Newlawls, 10 Elizabotiv <Iangl|tgr^f'^dat^hter of Cra^rqnJ» ,l^q. Kfl- 
Ja Srrrtth^ Esq. of Losinlmd,^At um- bkto, OrcqtK^* IS. ')^*oharil .^Charli^ 
gojv^ Mr Alexun^er Motr^oTi, writer, to HankoO, £^0^- 

Miss Janet, enly dmvj^hterof Mr William son, yooogest dau|(hte.r of the f^ijamek 
Snell j^iOaiiufaet^rer t'here^ ^ 2 . Visc^nt Duhn, oi;Edinbiir^» Esql J; pp^i 
Nevilkf t to. Miss Mary Aone Brtice%l- Esq. to EAdy Hairin^ton, wTd^ of the 
co(^. 6. Vtscciimt ]powei*scourt, to JUay kte Sir Edwird lll^ha^toii* AtCdin* 
Efdnces Joacelyn, eldest daqi^hter of tlie burgh. €coi^^ Esq- orMillEeld- 

£arl of Roden. 9. At Workiqgtoo^ Mir hill, NorthomWtand, to Jan^ second 
Jollie, editor of the Carlisle daughter of John OregBon, .Esq* of 
Jfournal, to Miss I?abdla Peil» ni^e of * 95. Lieut,.Cof. d! Rattray, to 

the Rev. S. PeiJ, of former place,— Mai^in, only^daujghter oft^ieut.«Oetker&I 
At Glasgow, the Rev. John Robertson, Hamilton.— At Selkirks the Rev. WllHatn 
Oanibnslaiig, to Miss Sarah Shaw, eldest B. Shaw* minister of Langludih, to EMza, 
daughter of the late Idr William Shaw, youngest daughter of Mr H^y Seott^ 
Imoksviler, Glasgow. 1 2, At London, J. Ddordlne. 90. At Greenhead^ John Do^ 
M^cqucrier, .E^q. to Mrs fl. Scott, widow, naldson, Esq. W. S. to IV^garet, onity 
of the lato Professor Scott, King’s Col* daiighfiS of John Ure, Esq. flO. ^ptaln 
lege, Aberdeen* 15. David Scott, Esq, Fellows, to the eldest daughter pf the late 
to Mary, the eldest daughter of the hitc R. B^nyon, Esq. 81. At I^nburgb, R. 
WiPiam Sedch^n, Esq.— At Glasgow, G. Hunter, Esq. of the Honourable Ssgt In« 
Bods, Esq. cuptain, Royal .^ots, toPou* dia Compands Bengal civU sef^ice, Id 
glfts^ yqut^est daughter of the late Mr Margaret, youngest dmtgfiteit of Ateian- 
Beail^iii Pattison, Gksgow.-rAt Stir- der Walker, Esq.. QoefSn Street, 
ling, ^William Mivcintosh, Esq. banker, Artut 9. Sir^Morris Ximene^ to Mrs 
them, to Ann, eldest daughter of John CotslbiM, relict of the 1^ S* Cotsfortf, 
Sutfaerlund, Esq. chief niagiatrate of Stir- Esq.^r-^At Edinburgli, Mr John Anderson, 
ling* 16. At Braea^feousei W. Stiftiug Imokselle^r^ to Mim Christina Paiiw, 

Gtes, Plsq. to Miss Forrester, pf Gitiiggn- daughter of John tawsq; Km. 5. r* 
net. r fiO. At Ethnburgh, Lord^^atij^re, Meyer^ Esq. to Louisa, third daughter of 
to Fjtrniy, second daughter of the Hon. J« the late Rawspn Hart Boddam, Esq. 5. 
Redneyv-^At Edinburgh, Thomf&Uamil* At Edinburgh, G, Napier^ £$q. younger 
ton,. Esq. merchant, -Olasgow^tq. Maria of Dales, to Miss Maacton* ri^t daugh- 
Helena, youngest daughier.oTtnevdeOea- ter of Mr Josiah Maxtoo, saddler. T. 
ned Eir George Colquhojin^of Tiijyqu- Mhirdbeh Maclaitte, Kst^ of Lochbuy:, to 
ho«nv Baro * Thomas SontersXi^oc^ dhrhtian, ei|leat*diiogh^rorD, 

3^0. to Agnetta, fifth daughter of the 5}^, W.,^' > 0k At Duridtui' ChsUe, Ro- 
Ri^t Upn^ Pole ^arewf, l^ielyi Ca^'n b^ {^upy^bj^e, Ei^: to Maria 
Ifeni^ki plUho rpyaV’navjlUi? Missjkin- Dqntllia, second. d^ugllterof the latejpetf;^ 
near, daughter of the Mfif AdSlirhl Dqn^ir» Baq/ of D^ndas^^Kev.^^ 0. 

Jenkinaon, ta Frances A-ognsta, thinly 
,/MAfltori 4* W.H.^Lyttleton,Rsjig^ ^ of Augusta P6cliell, E^— At 

to . Borah, eldest deeghter of Kdiuherglu * JefiQ; Halii dajr Martin,. Esq. 

Spencer, ^e. ^kcbuntfRigey to MisoP^^ late- of tAtiidjagpoikat to Eliitabi^, 
eldest dsioghttr lOf the kte; Hotir F- w. . eldest daughtenof Goikxnel Williafn^Cgkp, 
9t At Cisrindblo, Mausi^ Mr CfPldimily of Onnkeitb. <}d. ^hr Williqnv BcodEf lb 
B«y hdls, Cnopobler to Ann, eldest daueh^ the Marcbioness/if l^ixSo*— At Edinburgh, 
teroftlieRkV*Mrv}L#^V^mip»Wof TO Rodorich MacleotLElq younger of Ci^ 
parilh. livEdwardFttrors^Es^lb bo1t,toMii5lan;GUflmnghame,riaughier 
^ Harriiri: AimeFm^ra "tVs^wnumod^ of tlierinte IViUiaiti CunninffhaixiB,, Esq. 
dest dau|rhtev«af ^ Wie of Longslm^* , Df* Wilfa’aiq Oaddeiy Esq. 

ffhCnd.f^At of Vorilpyine''gla*siiifdrka, to Cawriof, 

Esq. to yiwmgestLddMjehjer.of Badatci^ 

of Adndiw Christie/ of T ^ merchant m Qlatffow. ' Id. James 

Edinburgh, Capt, jBamilton, iaidrde-^ainp Croft, Esq. to Anne £li;$a| daughter 








n of tJft Lo:^0)ieC lSf» 


•ftle tf|^^,iSir Edw. livde,E^t lo, Af» y< 

K^rttfyrdwt‘tf>)ejl 0 Vi Ale?W 
nistoi* of '.Kiiu^dfoc. to Ahn, ydiiogi^ Jlhlfi 1. ftoa. W. Dundas, fo 
dauidl^or of tbo late David Cray* of Miss fttwart WolrUcy, daiigHt^'r of tho , 
Millbrae.-^-At, Inveresii, Arch. Cocbrob, Hon. Stiiait tl’^ortley MaafeenMU-*— Ajt' 

IT,,. ^c'ALul:.^. - r f?dmb«ri?h, Alexan^PPGfSlflstrie, BTq^ 

£ti|tJ^‘ Mftfy, eldest d*is(;fit»r of the 
JLicMit^CoL WrlH^n SldtrefE of the East 

« ti % f t . ... • -.f . ir 


*E«q .of'Ashfcirk, lie(it^aiit*jcoJ9ri(4 
Mid LothiflA Joctil militia; to Mla^ M^aiC 
^ret'; Campbell Purvey; .c^u^btor df the 
late SinWxanderFurV^df Bait. 

A. PelT^^Eeq. td t|io Ifoti.. 

Le^itui iVUtdda sit Jobrt. ted. .U. JVldm$; 
Esq. to vSbp|ii«,Odlharineij second dasi^>. 
rbr of the fete Dr Jatpe^# iTho 
Kobert jLqhdie, ifejso* toMd-r 

rvS youngest daughff^r of the late Oeofgd 
Orey, Esq. of Sandy Bowse, N,oit|iun»- 
bijrlaiul. At Ha(ro» Jadtes Aw^istui 
Grant, Esq. of Viewfidd, apd die 

dvj| feivico of tbe Eaiit lml«a 
to Miss Eliza, the ddest daughter of Col. 
Mftekinto^b^of l^rfibadk, ao., At Alicr* 
dceo, If 0 ^ 1 ) ! ^ Esq. 


India Co(ttta(iy'M service! 4.' At Murray^' 
George liqiath'i Esq. VV. S. to M{kb Agttes' 
Wight dsu^rfiter of the late Roi)t* Wight, 
Esq. Mfirmya^ $, Sir VVo^li^iBotWies,' 
Bait/M. P;to Aowet darfghterdf J.’Ddf* 
garno, Es^ 9- Henry PiiirtmgfoA, Esq. 
to Pranct5s, elcl^^ diii^iiter 6f O^rge^ 
'jpate^ JBaq. Id. Ap Mtissclfauargli*' Mr ^ 
Stewart, ydiim^cr Sweethq^d*^ to Agtios,.^ 
flaugbter of Cafftairj Jatpes Boyfe* of 
litoiy. 30* AtKnole, m Kent, ibc BaH 
of Delaware, to Lady Ettzabetb 8a<?kVflle,: 
youngest daughter of the latO,; aud sisteir 
■ , i - j — » -- - T — .-r— ' — V tolthepresont I/iike of f^orwUidi^Aj (jkitf* 

^idvoSte* to FtocbSji secentd lighter of gow;! the Rev* Dr Wtliiam: Muif| ‘bwe ctf 


Alexander Brener of I^rote, Ei 

May 4*. Tlfc Ifon. and iRcv. ttdnry D* 

Krskine, second feon of i.ord Krskine, to 
3/«iy Haiiiet Dawson; sister to the EuA 
of Portarlingtoja. 0. llcv. Richorii Budd, 
to Harriet Aene, second daughter of the 
Rev. Jci‘errtiab Ti/st..i-At Bath, Captain 
Frederick Williani Rooke, of the r<yai 
navy, , to Miss Wallace, daughter of tli© 
deccflseil Atoandcr >Va)1ace. Esq. b»hV 
cr.^ IKh AtCwftne^a. Ciiptiltn Dtidgeeli, 

^ntn r^ment, to Miss YWle^ (h^hter bf jor 
dames ^le, Esq, pf Gib^lees. 14 * 11 ^. JoJMf ^ 
Wm. Wocid, to Uh^lpttG, sqdQnil 
ter of the late Jof«; Atteti^n, E$q. It. 

Rev, Frederick Ricketts, to. i^Iary Ani^, 
oddest daiit^ter of tbfife, lkte 

Dumfries^: Dr Alexv 3fe 
tq Mf^ Groce Babingtqidt, c^ftqd^ter df Alas Isabella BlAiV. 
I^’pv. JDf WiSfaiq* DumWe nmA iglrt Runoui 


the ministere of that city, to Mi$SiHao« 
naq l^bck, pidcst daughter of J.l$^ BImcIv 
E sq^ iOercbddt. 34, H^rtry S. IfAWdl^ 
lasiod; Esq. to Frances, eldest dau^bteif 
of the EeVi. Dr Buchanan. sA At liodh 
don, the Right Honourable t/>rd Predeu^ 
ridt Bequ^erk^ to Miss ChaHotte DiUon, 
ilaughter of theRight Bon. Cot^i Viscount 
DU&it!' 311 Lonl William Geo. Heb*y 
Sotdefsetr brtithet to the .Diiike of Reau^ 
fort^tb iSj^beth; Oldest daughter of 
“Moiyaeu:^^* * , / ' ^ 

it !Sdld(Mjrgh^> $tr D> Hunter. 
Bbijr; ofRrc^nliUl^ Rart. to Mi^ Dorothy^ 
Hay Mndkebeki, se<;^ncl ^bWgh^r of Ed^ 
wj^/ 

Cramaity, Bdiubwrgh;. DiavAl 

MofiA). Uinqing^JIsq* of SoCBaw; to iVlids 
cond daus^iter of tlio Into 
Iq liobarc 'Blair, of Avon* 


At f nrWneM, Ctbtnlfi^bidr^ liril President of tlie College of 


Queen’s royal , r( 

relict of the Jgte ^Uetitad^-Cblonel Uussj 
M%!^glrtient.--^At fteckl^, , 8 u 9 pc*, ihc 
Hqb. Wnd*R«v. ^dUMIs D^tgfas, to W. 

Moitiiy, ,8edwd 4^ngbtisr of the 
Hbaqaiii)iio Mrs^ !Miiffl^,>kiqw of , the 
la^ Sir Joseph 


Sir HfstoryinStMt ^ . . 

^Ifqrkt; Kni:^ to the of Chw* *Masoo; daughter of the fete RevvDr T, 


i$[irtown xMansb, the Itinr. 
WiiJiaqi BroWib orGreenieea, mimstor qf 
BedFuie, to Miss Janet Heittlensuu. eldest 
clsiii^ter of Mr 'Aychitiald Beiidertionf 
Mqcksido. 5. At Ht Aiuirews, di^ jAav. 
J>r John X«ee, Professor ojf KocfeaiSftticai 
Hfs^y in St Maiy’a Cdfege, fo MiasRoae, 


rMe. ; 'S]SI, Ai thiH. 

di, fibh or the' J^qrd Bl«.liVn> 

on, to Cferulfee Diana Miuidpnak^ 


ilasOQ, ndbbtterof Dtfnntehen<^Hev, Mr 
RpNerts. of .Upbingfeinb tb thO daughter 
dfthcliev/SIlff^iii. UK Hart Dam 
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d&a^Wr .Ci» Ai&Hfc^^ k^eohd' fii^ter V 

'i^uhe JjBta Geiit DoQiciaik thidEev. C^mt^V^vyiU dO. 

jMfGfegikr^.i 9 r^fie 7Pth rj(pni«nt# to lJK8sr€l^Ij^hitia% 

Mercer, daughter of tbd late Capt. Mei> Cha^ Sijieyd Bdgeyortli, gsiqt 

0Ub. . i5i' Rv#=X»* !lird» Prebendary of lid Bidadhnrst, alstei’ or^. 

Yorkfi. to t^e d^eat daughter of tfie laite M, P, ^ totd Uagentf to tfie daughw 
Eev. JU;*8.* Laacelles. id. Eev. F.wB. of the fyorf; "0^fterkl Pdul^rtt; Ti Hdn/E 
/ Aatlev* jto Mary AiAe, youngest dau^ter Quiii, to Eidfir, sister of Sir John VVykl- 
^ J. N;vLudforo, Esq. SK)^Jafne6 £)un* bore SraUhi jBart.--Jr. .f. Esq. 

das» Ei^dfvDuciij^, to &e Hon»,Mary *to, J^ady Hay* /hbrtn daughter 

.'^flon Bunoau* daughter or the late of the Marqiiis df Twtecddalef. lO. Eev. 
liord. Viscoout'; Diiocaii^*-*E^v, T. Bed- J. Bpet^oer itndk, Mei^pA of the Bish^ 
fcrdr to Barjbgira, youngest daughter of of !l)crry, to Clara,^ youngest daughter of 
I^d St John* 23. Sii 5 Charles Colville, Ae late Ri^l Hon. J: Bei^Ord. 14. 
to Miss BonnelJ- 2$. George Coriy, Esq. 'Morton Kelly, Esq. son of the late Admi- 
to Elijpabetli Mary, d^hter of John Aid- ral Kelly, to Aoite Lindsey de CardonneJ. 
Tidge, ,Esqj'— .wn Ciinninghame, E^. 31. E* Newman, Esq. M. P. to Mary 
^aidvo^e, to Mias Trottcsr, eldest daugh* Jan^ daughter of Richard Denne, Esq. 
fir of Xijeiitetianit-Geoeral Trotter. 29. 93« Iforace Mann, Esq. to Louisa, eldest 
^rancls^ rorrest^. Esq. to Lady Louisa daughter of the Rev Walter Trevelyan, 
yane, eldesjt daughter of the Earl of Dar- 28. George Cobb, Esq. to Sophia, only 
Engtob-, I^ely, at LonQon, 'Captain E .daughter of John Wheatley, Esq.— Rev. 
ICtic^ to i^isa Hope, sister pf James B. CoUyer, D. 1). to Mias Mary Hawices. 
Hppe tyeir, Ejsiq of Craigtehall. OCT- G. G. GraveS;, Esq, to Elira- 

. , Auo. 2. Captain Carrol, R. N- toMar- beth, the only daughter of the Efev. Dr 
thaMjiljgen, eldest daughtei^ of Cjaptain Graves, U. Johq Ward, Esq. toFran^^ 
Dacres.-^At Woodside, J« Boye% Esq. ces, daughter of the late Hon. John Le- 
4 >f Wellhall, to Eli»ibeth, daughter of the vesopGower. 14, Dr Powell, to Mrs 
late Johti Dykes, Esq. of Woodside. 5- Gameti. 19. J. IL Buiterwortb, Esq. to 
George Cocks, Esq. E. N.. tq Mf8 Eo- Mary Anne, only child of T, Stock, Esq. 
» ^rt^n, daughter of the late Adtnital Sir 20 Captain CUnbrd, R. to Elisabeth, 
WllUanqi Ear Bart — Hon. Ed w. Stour- second daughter of Lord John Town- 
, ton, ito Mari^bply daughter of Jaqiea Lane shend. 28. The Right Hon. Rear-Admi- 
Fo^E^ 11. Rev. ^ohn King Marty n, yal Lord Henry Paulet, to Maria, young- 
to Eoin^ ffcrth dOu^tor pfthe late AL cst daughter of E. Havenscroft, Esqv 28. 
, dermah Macauliayvof 12, W, T. James, Wedderbum; E«q. advocate, to Isa- 

GbrdoPf Esi to Miss, w. Wood, having b^l^ daughter of the late James Clerk, 
';bi^a,m^ea ten yeai^ before Mt Gre|na $0 Henry Kaivlabe, Esq. to E. M. 

' Cwln.1- 18, Eight Hon/ Janfie4 Hay, to ' P^e^ton^ eldest daughter of R. Preston, 
/&e ;daugj^er ofTathes l^rbesi Esq! of E^. M. P. ' - ^ ^ ' 

^1^ E^. to Helen, NoV. L R. R. Terhan, Esq. to iUdlerfa, 

daughter of Mt^oT'^Geiv^Bice. 2i J Ed* e1d»t daughter of the fate Col. Albaandcr 
wara >yf iig(i8» Esatd only c]|jbkiflJli.ad. 5. R^* W.', Benny, to Soptaa* 

of James Costar, Esq gg. At QlasjKOw- yountot dai%bter Of die Btshc^ Of Car- 
. Eieljd, Thos. C. Hag^rt, younger of Bkn* jisle. 9* Rich . Mee Raikes;* Esq. to Jane, 
aaskinei tp Elhsab^ only daughter . of thind daughter of Thbrqton, EsqJ 10. 
Thomas i^^wart. Esq. of WestflirBi. 24. At Edinburgh, the Rev. John 
Bir .Charles Kn^hily, Bart, to the. daugh- minister of Urr, to Mfss Jatid Frazer, se- 
tel* of the.dat© Felton Hervey, Esq — ^At cond daughter* of M*" Alexander Frazer, 
Edinburgh; JaricB.C reenhlll, Esq. of Gor- solicitor, supreme court. 1 Iv Rev. Henry 
don,, to Ahne, ^hird daughter or the fate PliinlOT, tp.tho dai^ter of the late Ad- 
./ReveieHd WHIiain' Dutican, minister^ miral Buckner. i^';'The Right Hon. Id- 
^ Abernediy. 25. At Leith, Jaines Robert- ward LoKI Ibi^lo#, .to M.^y Catherine, 
imh. Esq., of BaTgarvie, to Jessie,, fourth, eldest daughter of jajmesj Bottoo, Esq. 
, dadgbtev Ttbe la,te Joljiu ArMtfSktd, Rsq. iq. Wlliiam Forlopg, jq<|u Esq. Glasgow, 
in Leith. 29. J, Mphaon, Bsq. to Craufurd, daughter of Licutenant-Ge- 

I , X ‘ K ^ 



E8<|. ^n^ Siif Al0xa£id^r to 

M»8 Atpntgbmehe, ftecpbd jl^udi^r oF 
the Ikto G^ge Montgo^jfe, '£^' 1^4,* 
John Mac^ue0b« Hiiq> lb J^ Av^e, se- 
cond dailgoter of Sir Jsimes NffBmjrth.' 

Dm 4. Rev. Wm^ Mmley^ Olp/masTj 
ter of Sidne^-Snsseji CJblfeg*^ Cambridge, 
and Vice-C^ocqiflbif:0ffch8itU^ 
mry, yommt^dgtjft^ »nd 
oftheJ^^ Jfbbn^ej^ifr^^Esq; 

Ick, Esq. to Enm^$ ^hia ^Bedeock« 
grsijid.daiiglitcr of tne late RiciiaM Cuhi- 
.bcrland, Ksq. 7. Rev, Francis Fox, to 
the daughter ,of the late Rev, Jcm'inet 
Browne. 9. T. D. Aubreyf Esq. to Miss 
Wright. 1 14 Hon. Edw. Law, M. P. to 
Latly Octavia Stewart, daughter of the 
Earl of Londonderry. — The Marquis of 
liuftdey, to the only daughter of A. Bro^ 
die, Esq. 14. XL Unwin Heathcote, Esq. 
to Eleanor, third daughter of Sir Robert 
Wigram, Bart. Si. Major Drake, tp the 
eldest daughter of J. Fane, Esq. M. P, 
^8. Lient.^Co).' J« P, Hamilton, to Char- 
lotte, .second daughtor of J. Fane, Esq. 
JVIt P. 29. lloi}crc S|)ankie, Esq. to the 
daughter of J. Inglis, Esq. 

DEATHS. : 

Jant. ]» -William Goodhew, Esq. a de- 
puty-lieutenant of the counU’ of Kent 3, 
Mr John. Marshall, called Crutchy Jack. 
Though only 33 inches h^d), he was Uie fa- 
ttier of 8 cluUlren. 5. "Sir.Piiilip Gll^, 
Baft, aged 85.-^Hoa. A Frazer antler, 
^\yooilhoiiaj(5e,.% jud^c of die Court 
of Session. 7.. Trevor. IIiu4 Eaq* gentie- 
man -usher of tte privy chamber, 

He-had greatly .distiugaished bji^selrar^ 
the army, in ail thp great battles oCjthe 
seven years war.---At Batlt Major^^Gewe*: 
anj^Putriqk TVlexhiider AgneW. 3 . The'. 
Countess of Aylei^urjr, in her eOtli >w. - 
—John Byngj Vispouni Torringion.— rAt , 
Edmbmgh, Capt. ArchibaldDow,. R..N.' 
13, bn eminent splickor , 

ef Gmy^ lpin^rrtp Jda . 46 tb JF;,^ 

JBrereton, Em- jorn^riy n^sti^ of the ce* ? 
retaoniss . li. In,Wi;2«4:Year/ 

MArtiB.ll, ABct Ail SfMJute^ l^ecster^ 


Sebomborg, i , „ 

' r, i^id Aoihor'onm 
jied wHb bn pMhiri^T^Aeti'l^ 
Idehess oKhandos,' fnatbipe io'iiftili 

S resent Marchioness of Bneki|M|»m^ 
Lev. B. Ntebit, D.I>. agediSq,' lUctor of 
Di^ton, and Chancellor QfWellKr' ' fi| 
Comwaliu, d^bter of the 'BhA 
of Jl[|itchfield« 23. in bis 33d year, Pn 
cis-Aiigustas ^liot, Lord Heathfi^d, Bgw 
ron of GIbral&r, — Witeara^HtiQsi^, 
ag^ 87. 28. Henty Redhead YqA^e^ oiio 
of the most violent of all (iQliticwig, l^c 
bn the side of liberty, and "a>ccrw8rds 
against it. , 29. In his Bith yeu;^ 

Moles worth. —The Courttess of Iwcar* 
lington, si<;tcr to ftbe Marqois of Bote. ' 
Feb. i. Id ^is 72d year, "fhe Rev. 
Wyatt, rectos of Framlin^atticijni^Bka^ 
ted.— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jiai^imi Ha- 
milton, relict of Major Charles 
ofFairholm. JS. William Host^, 

set, and brother>in>law to Visequitt' 
mouth.— At London, Lady Hel^ 
art, fourth daughter of tlie Earl of 
loway.— -At Edinburgh, Charles b&elEeD- 
sie, Esq, of Kilcoy. 1 L The Riglit 
George GrefhWHe, Marqtih .of If 
flam. 74. Sir Jolin Wentvor^. 

Ramsden, Esq. a very; eminent sargedn* 
21, Henry Baldwin, £sq. an eihu^Sit 
printer and bpokseller.-^ln fae^.97th.year, 
tady Mary l^wlby, gmndmotner to the 
Ducliess^Of Biwcleucb, Lord Si^ey, 
Gojuntess ofChatham, t«a(|y 0{nevpr» 
—In his Bbst^r. Mr John Stephen, lie- 
lebrated for liis skill as a chiropodist, 

James Parkinson,. Iqte piWieSEbLof 
Sir Ashton. Levers mAieum.'^At;thie 1 
ofJbPTf Mv««riiftd dteXiniV^oit 
been.first valet^^^amhre to L<^ XF. 

, MabcB, Sf|h his 88tE 
I^rd -Viscouni; hnd Bairph Cihinorhe: ' 5. . , 
Ani)&'Countos3.1>0!!fe* 
ger ofCmcbeBeer, at ‘the. age of W*' 
wmaibjcivis, Esr 
Earil of St Vincent. 


EarJl Mf St Vincent. 7, At shoots 
the Countess .qf Caman^po, ' 
daughjfer 6( the Hen- apd Ri^v. pcMa* 
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dy Chariot^ Mftifjafnd, yoimsjest ddi to Ins Britannic Majesty*^ forces, QO^. 

ter of the Earl of Lftudertiale. 19. John Lord Elphinstone. *Jl. Sir John 

Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Hbpe, oft Albiierson, Bart, 29. Dr J. OssOry^ Bi* 

gfe^ wife of Major-CJen^^l John Ho|ie. shof> of Ossory, 2T. Joaiah TiUtmdl, 
.21. John Pinkerton, Esq a considcniWe Epq, onte of the council for thq Bahama 
civil engineer/ « ^3. in Her 76£b tear, her Hlartdfi* 31. The Right Hon* the Cotin- 
" Royal 'Highness the Duchess of Bruns’ less of ChesterBehl. 
vuick, sister to his pgssctit majesty. JtrNE 2. At Edmburgb, Bemet ’Rritee, 

The able, fhftfifnl, and zeaUms Virat of Esq. advocate. 4, Hon, John De C^nurcy,. 
§t Mar\'^s, LciOcsKT, the *R^v. Thomas eldest son of Lord Kinsale, while pur- 
Rol>iiik)n, sh. Lady Au^tstif Phipps, suing the French w Spain, 7, Maria 
daughter of the Earl of Mufgrave. 27. Hester, wife of Thoma^jPafk, Esq — Aft 
Lady Emma, third daughter of the liarl Edinburgh, Philip Dundas, only son of 
Tanfcerville. 28. Aged 7^, the Prin- General Francis Dundas. l2. At the 
cess of Coiid^. age of (14. Edward Rowland, Whoftc father 

April l. fn his 7 1st rear, And. Mar- lived to the age of 97, and grandfather to 
shall, M. D. — In his lU7th year, at FaK that of Ja3. 17. In his 87th year, the* 
kirk, Daniel M'Kinnoh. 7. Jane, widow Right Hon. Charles Middleton, Baroiil 
of the Hon. Frederick Vane, son of the Btnh.un,' for* some years an able corn- 
first Earl iif DarJingtou. lo. Rev. Geo. nianrfef of his majeaty^s fleets, and firsC 
Holbrooke, M. A. of Trinity College, lord of the admiralty. 18 Iii his 78th 
Cambridge. 15. At Edinhiirgh, the Rev: year, the Right Hon. George Venables, 
Dr Alexander Murray, lately appointed Lord Vernon— Sir Charles Pole, Bart. 
Professor of Oriental Languages in that 20. Sir Latrrenco Falk, aged 47. — Atlrtlf- 
Universiiy. 16. In hi.s 83th year, the ham, Lancashire, tlie Dowi^er Lady 
Right Honourable Nicholas Bam weM, Ba- Arundel. 21. At the memorable battle 
ron Trimleston. — In his 67th) ear, Sirhf* of Vittoria, Captain Henry Aude/Hon.— ‘ 
White Ridley, of Blagdon, in Northum- At the same time, Lieut.-CoI. Fane. He 
berland. 21. Henry Cli/Tord, Esq. ace- had been severely wounded at Conmutt, 
lebrated barrister, having been married under Sir John Mooi^. 97. At Craig* 
only three months. 23. S. F, Simmons, leith, D.Ramsay, Esq. of Craigleith, printed 
M.D. physician extraordinary to the king, in Edinburgh. 28 Ilev. William Severn, 
—The Right Rev. Claudius Origan, D.D. minister of the Unitarian chapel, Hull.— » 
Bishop of Sodqr and Man, 24. In the Arthur Annesly Powell, Esq. who some' 
59th year of her age, the Countess of years ago killed Lord Falkland in a diiel; 
Pindhiter and feeuBeld. 25, The Right 22 Valentine Greene, Esq. A.H.A. late 
Honourable Richard Fitzp^tri<tk, younger ke^r of the British InstifutiCn. 80. Thq 
brother to the Eari of Upper Ossory* Hon. Henrietta, A.M.C.B Pelham, wife o( 
27. His Highness the illustrious Prince the Honourable Charley A Pelham, 
Kutusoff SmolensRo, who took a distin- JCly I. William Huntington, autho)^ 
guished pnrt Id driving^Wag' Bonajj^te Of the Bank of Faith, and other woiA^ i|‘ 
from Russia great edthusiliist, or something not 

Mav 2, Willlnitt LordHftiJham, Adm{-...j goq diir-Rey. John Venn, ,Vicnr Of Clapr « 
mLof h)8 Majesty^s fleet — In tho hatdo n»m. fn^he prime of life, Rev. Thoft; 
of Lutzeo/his Serene Highness the Prince Morgan, ROctof IHT BHdefl,*CardiganshirO| 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz, nephew of her* a LadV Cnifipbell, rehetf' of the late Sir 
majesty the Queen pf England. 4. In hci* Arch^ Campbell. Hod' Wm. V>fA 
lOitli iih^khelli Bell, of WhitObni Craig, one of the judges of the Couft 
veh,, d. Hic^ai Pomeroy, Esq. whose? Sepon. fl. In her ^th year, hady Ot 
family Oiime^ oVer 'vith the Conqueror^ Flfich, the last sqrlriViog daughter ^fThoSi 
and W ho j^sse^ed ’ the" spurs and spoon firai F*arl of Ptumret. She "had Seen th^ 
given hy William td his ancestor. 1 L B# ^ jp^erinteindmit Of Jhe nOrsery Of thelf 
Gamtner, a comihisgioher of thO^ i^sjesries; i^.^TfiedDloWag 

navy. 16". Toe Hon: B. E. A. EK De Hc1|^th6>fe, tnliet of^he late 
Coi^rc^, at the 0'tpJ* if; AncSiS Hefithcb»|v.u:;t6. The Rfght'Hon. ‘H. T. 

assistkhi ccninimlsWy gjk:heral Bdtkt, Ehtl cfCarrick. ^ Geo. Shkw> 



MJ), F JLS. celebmjted for lus very po* 
puJar work^ on NxiUu?>l- History. il6. 
kev. Honey^ Fortt doctor of civil la«r, 
oi Mi^jd^dene Oxford--* 
Tho liev.Hugb Worthington^ minister of 
<Saltef‘V rtsll. 2S^ Tho Bight Eev* Jo|wi 
llandolph, Bishop oi' Loudoiit 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES^&«. 




Robert UJlarm* B^q. Adr 
iitflral of the Red. ^6.*Mr J<Jhi folstoa 
llijje, a ceic^atcd pmtessiuoai bass-sing* 
er* 29 , Wilhaton Orctton,: Master 

of Mjigdalen 

Ocr, 2. John .Twuqitettjfsq. Attorney- 
General of Carmsrtlieir circuit. #5. At'. 


At‘e.^1. Sir Henry Vane Tqwpest^ . Mi. P. Vittori% in Spud oi‘ his wounds at the 
for tlio county of Durham. Jose|)ii."* battle of the^PyreoficS, 25th Jidy* in the 


li,).’ak\Vf a disl^uialied Unitarian minis- 
ter. *2. F»ghting,in hfiatna Cafit. Brown- 
Jpwv son of tltu kite Right Honourable W, 
Brownlow. 4..Tije Hod. It. Hv Moock- 
ton, son of the late, and brother <M' the 
present Viscount Galway. 7. Win. Pier- 
repont, Esq. Ilear-A<ltniral of the Blue. 
,i 1. II. J. Pye, Esq. poet laureate. 13. 
At the age of 77, tlie lltght Re<. Joseph 
Stock, bishop of Water h^d- 
Vaughan, an eminent pJjysician at Lei- 
cester. 2J.‘ At the age of 89, of the 
amall-rxjx, Mr Joscpli Wotton. 25. The 
Rev.^ T, Hill, lorrnerly tlie cKtssical ami 
resident tutor in the Old College, lionier- 
ton. 27^ Dr Rridolph llhoile, fifty years 
physician in the BritisJi aruiy- — Baron do 
kolle, tile friend and adherent to the ^ 
disant king of France. SO. D. Adams, 
Ksq. many )ears secretary to theBqciety 
for Constitutional Information. , 

Set. 2. Captain James Stcuart, of thd 
3d battalion Royal Scots. — In her 92d 
year, Mrs Buchan Achiuachoy, o^ily grand- 
daughter of William, the last Ix)rd Bar- 
geuy. 5, \V. VV^ Moncfeili; L.L.t),ai3id 
advocate for tho admiralty in the island 
ot' Malta. 9. Jn Ids 84th vear, E. Lock, 
Esq. Alderman of O’tl'ord.' — At ^ ^Edin- 
burgh, Miss Gordon, daughter of the late 
Patrick Gordon? Esu. of Alwgeklie, aged 
_ 10. At Moncake, the Rey. James 
Fraqpe, minister of the Associate Anti- 
huigWr Congregation. — ^^At Drumsheugb, 
near Eitibburgh, Win, Stark, 
tccL AVKeissr Mr John Qlune« 
Jpnes, eldest son of James inneis. Esq. 

At , Edinburgh, George Ogilvy, Esq. 
of^Vestball, 14. At Fraserburgh, Wm- 
Fra^r, E^q- of in his 74tU y^r. 

A. GoWsmgl, Esq. 19. Rev. W^ 
Pemberton, Rector of R#shbury, Salop. 
•r-At Morept, iiudaqd, in* the 85th j w 

‘ t.. ft » 


21st y^r 4)fi hia a^c, IJeut. Alexander 
Macclohaldi dl' the dvd regtnmnt, secomi 
son of die late Major ^lacdonald,, of. Dal*^ 
diosnie. G The Hon. Mrs Stwcle^Vdicb 
of W. S. Esq. 8. Jtdm PemiingUiq, Lord 
Munster.-^At the early ace of 39, tlxe 
Rev. Robert Young, D. D minister of the 
Scots church, Ll>ndon Wall. 11. I'fie 
Hop. F. J. Lygop, eldest dirnglUer of the, 
Right Hon/Ldtd Beauchamp. lA 
.L Campbell, rector of St Andrew'^ 
raaica. 14, Aged 64, ^Sir Bairy Colic/ 
Meredytlu Bajt> fadierof Sir Joshua M. 
i)C Chclteniiaui { and on the day following 
the lady of Sir Joshua. 17. Lieut, ;Qen* 
Sir Harry Burrard. 18. In. his 3lst ypar«i 
at the famous battle of Leipsic, ^pUin 
Richard Boiiue. 

Kov, 1, Within the rules of the King^a. 
Bend), the Rev, Francis Stone, who ^^83. 
prosecuted and deprived of /)is liyirig by^ 
the Bishop of London, on account ol Iw- 
ving preacljed and published a sernjon.on 
the miraculous conception. — ^Lady Fehn, 
relict of the late , Sir John Pemri S. H, 
A. Harrjson, Esq. collector of the cusr 
toms, at mill. 8. Dr .Spencer Majan* 
bishop of {[etqrborough. 9. Viscount Dil-r 
Ion, governor of the countjea of Roscom- 
mon and Mayo* 13. Reverend Joscf^ 
Jowett,^ L.L.p. PreiiaKsor oP (J^ivil ,t4ivy; 
at Okford. ^ j 5, Mrs Kruhmhnlt^, thp, 
cel^rated perfiiff'iner on the harp.— The 
Eight Hotjj^rable Grace^ (iduntess of 
PortsindutliT ^ 17, Sir Thos., Theophllriai 
iK, The Right Honouniblfi 
Lady Hawke. 20, Of an 
piectic fit, G. Johnstone, Esq. 23. Thh 
Right Hon, Caroline Viscpu/iess Ch«Joi?| 
eldest daughter of the tjuke of Marll^, 
rough. 25. Aged 79, Sg Wifliam Bern 
aett, 26. Latly llarriel Gif), rdict-qf tlJb 
late W. Gill, Esq. 28. The Rjfev. 



cedi 
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of Paternoster highly respected ^ 


Bosville, Esq. ofThorpe-Hall, in the coun- 
ty of York, 18. Charles Todd, Esq. on 
the Bengal Establishmdnt.— In his' 80tli 
year, Mr Geoi^ Sanderson, an eminent 
inathematieian. 18. Mr Robert Lemon, 
4r>«,r»fW«fde*oftbe^^m 
niin MrJbfirt Dotldrige llttrfipliries. the Tower linden.— DaVid Hartley, 
— rr.i. r Esq, son of the celebrated phUosopner, 

and a»»thor of several literary works, and 
some useful inventions. 22. Geo. White, 
Esq clerk of the election committees in 
tl)e House of Commons. SO. John An-, 
giistus Bonney, Esq. solicitor. 


- . c ^ rc^e^ — 

lus integrity^ 4. J, Gregory, Esq., manTr 
vear& treasurer of the Whig club. 5. Jf lij 
Rev. Sam. Herbert, D.D jpetbr of Crou- 
ton Ke^ial. 8. George Wllbrahara, Esq, 
jinber, oTparlmment for Bod- 
, ivir'JdKii ^ldrigeHompliries. 
10. The lady of the Right Hon. Lord C^ 
Beotinc^.*— The lady^'bl Walter Fawkes, 
Esq. IS. Mar}', the eldest (Jfiughter of 
Wm. Schreibec, Esq. 14. Chevaiier Rus- 
pini, surgeon dentist tp his Royal High^. 
tmi the Prince Hegenu lO. William 



PRINCIPAL APPOINTMENTS ai^Ii PROMQ»[QN|, 

IN IQiSk 


General Floyd, Govcrtior of Gravesend 
nd Tilbury, vice Musgrave deceased. 

J JAN.—George Foy, Esq. Consul at the 
A ty and Port of Stockholm. 

S Lieutenant-Gen. Frederiek Maitland, 
V eutenant-Governor of Dominican 
. Fbb. — The Prince Regent has confer* 
red the dimities of Viscount and Earl of 
the United Kingdom on the Right Hon; 
/" 'Ibert Baron Minto, and his heirs-Qiale, 
>y the style and title of Viscount MeL 
gund, of Melgund, co. Angus, and Earl of 
Minto, co. Roxburgh. 

William A'Couit, Esq. Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
tsarbary States. 

David Moneypenny, Esq. Advocate, a 
Lord of Session, and one of the Lords of 
Justiciary, in Scotland, vice Tytler de- 
ceased. 

Alexander Maconoebie, Esq. Advocate, 
his Majesty’s Solicitor- General in Scot^ 
land. 

William Laird, Esq. Consul at MrfagiL 
Bernard Atliy, Esq. Consul at Alicant. 

Richard Cbatidos, Marquis of Bucking- 
^ims^Lord-Lieutenant ot the county of 
Bucljngham. 

Major-Gen. Sir Charles Shipley,^Knt, 
Governor of the Island of Grenada , 
jor-General George William Ramsay, Go- 
vernor of the Island of $t Croix. 

^ The honour of Knighthood conferred 
on*£. Hyde East, Esq. Chief Justice at 
Fort William in OengaU 

March. — Lor A Whitworth, K. B. a 
Lord of his Mftjefy’s Bed-Chamber, 

William Pu^l of Cai^ Howell, Esq. 
Sheriff of thq coalty of Montgomery, vice 
Corbett ; and the following amendments 
the roll: iSlffT*'"'" CRll 


Vaughan, of Jordanetoun, Esq. CanBgaai 
Roderick Richardes, of Pentglais, Esq/ 
Merioneth, Thoiqas Edwards, of Ty^lssa^ 

iir Richdt'dIGoodwiQ Keats» Governor 
and Commander in Chief of Newfound- 
land. 

Viscount Lake, a Lord of his Majesty’a 
Bed-Chamber. * 

April.— James Hope, Esq. Coqjunet 
Clerk to the Bills in the Office of Me- 
ters and Rolls in Scotland, vice SmiA 
deceas^. 

Sir Thomas Plomcr,Knt. his Majesty’a 
Attomev-GeneraJ, Vice-Cliancellor of 
England. 

Frands Lord Napier, his Ms^esty^a 
High Commissioner to the Oenerdi As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Lord Viscount Sidmoutb, High Steward 
of Westqpiinster, vice Marquis of Bucking- 
ham deceased. • 

Heniy ^chmond. Esq. a CommisBiQner 
of the Customs, vice Frewin retired* 

May.— Archibald Campbell, Esq^, onu 
of the Lords of Session, a Lp^ of Justi- 
ciary in Scotj^nd, vice Sir William Honqy^ 
mdh, Bart, resig ^ ; David Cathcart, Esq. 
Advocate, 4ne of the Lords of Bessioni 
* also vice itoneyman. 

Sir Wiliiam Oarrow, Knt. his Majesty’s 
late Sgiicitor^eneral, to be Ma Majesty’s 
Attorney-Genera)} Robert Dallas, Esq. 
one of his Mi^esi^’s Counsel, and .late 
Chief Justice of Chester, to be his 



Sir J. S. Xurke, Ri|;i)t Horn W. Dundas^ 
Sir G. Warrender, J. Ojd^n, Bsq« and 
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Lord H. Paulpt, Commissioners foifthe 
OfTu'C o&lA>rd Hijii Admiral. f 

Major-General the Hon.^ Sir Cl^rUs 
Stewart, K. B. Envoy E^raordinary ana 
Minister PJenCpotentJnrjT to tlie King of 
’ Pruseidi'/ * \ ' 

Geofge Jackson, Ei^. Secretary of Le- 
ction at the Court of Prussia. 

Sir T. Plomer, Kfit. Vice^ChanceJJb^^ 
. to be a Member of the Privy ;^ouncil« 
June, — T lij Prince Regent h^s granted 
the dignity of s Viscount of the United 
Kingdom to CJjarles Baron Whitworth, 
by the tit^c of Viscount Whitworth, of 
^dbaiston, StaiR>rdshhre. 

Viscount Whitworth, LtcivtenaQt*Gen» 
amd General Governor' ^f Ireland. 

James Earl of Fife, Lieutenant mid 
ShetvtF^rindpal' of the shi^ 6f Ban 
"Oeorgjy Ross, Esq. one of the four 
Qomipissaries of Edinburgh, vice Bruce 
deceas^. ,, 

Mr Charles Grace, Cominiiaery Clerk 
ef St Andrews in Scotland, vice Stuart 
Grace. ' ■ ’ 

'Right Honourable T* Maitland, Govuf-* 
nor and' Commander in Chief of Maltw 
«nd its de|)endencle$. 

Lieutenant-General the Henoiirabld 
Aietandcr Hope, knighted and invested 
wkb the Ensign ^ the Order of the Bath. 

Major. General IL Clinton^ Goloncii of 
1st batt. doth reg. an extra Knight of the 

‘ CaventWsh Fislke Ore* 

ville^ Ej^. one Of the Clerks of th^ Privy 
Contici) in ektraotdinary; ^ 

Ahdrcyr Snape Dot%tas, £ 9 ^. Secretoty 
^ Li^adon toahe Court of Palermo. 

' of WeKington/ K.'G. to be a 

PiekitMarshal.' ^ /' c • 

£. Ht Lushitigton, &^^BaiTi8ter, 
aidr, and Attorney me Coi,?yt of King^i^ 

Bench. . • 

Earl of Belftwara and Bight Hem>Cord 
Oravesi Lmda of his Mi^est/s Bed-Gbam* 
ber. 

Lord. Cii^licart, F« Townsend, Esq. 
Winds^M^ Herald^ (as ^ Deputy to Sir Isaac 
HennV C^rter’^ranoipal Khig erf Anna^) 
and fcir. Thomaa Tyrwhitt, Pleal^teii* 
Itaries for investing the Emperoh Aiexait* 
der with the Older of the Garteiu »' ‘ . :& 
" Atk}.— *The Gasetto contakia hfs Ma- 
le&iy^s pemuisaion to John Dimedale^ &q. 


of Hamptstead, to assume the dignity oi' 
Baron, conferred by the late Empress of 
Russia on his AiUier. 

Thomas Tombs, Bsq, Water Baililf and 
Verger of Sandwich* vice Harvey dc-* 
ceased,^ < • 

J. Cifhrow, Esq. late Rouge Dragon 
Pursuivant of Arms, Somerset , Herald, 
vifse Atkinson deceased. 

SEer.-^Earl of Aberdeen, K< T.'Prcni* 
potentiar}' at the Court of Vienna; Fre- 
derick Wise, Esq. Consul-General in Swe- 
den* . 

Lieutenant General Earl of Dalhousic, 
Ljoitenant-Gen. HoO. W. Stewart, 

General 0. Murray, and Major-General* 
Hon*.£. M.Ptiekenham, extra Knights of. 
the Bath ; D; Douglas, Esq. one of tli^ 
Lords of Session, vjce Craig decea^jctt 
Sir Rupert Geojgc, Bai^. James Browri,^ 
Esq* Hon. Jpbn Douglas^ Jqhn Harn^ 
M. D. Hoa Courtenay and Johiv 

Forbes, Esq. Commissioners' for cont^uetHi 
ing the Transport SorvicOj &c. 

'A. Palmer, Esq. of; bis Majesty''^ 
Se^eantS'Ot-Law, Gommissioiier tor ibo 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors* 

The Prince Regent approves of the rc^ 
newal of the appointment erf Mr Eumnuel* 
Viale to bO Consul for the Emperor of all 
tiio Ruc»ias at Gibraltar. 

The Prince Regent has been pleesc'd, 
in the name and oo the behah of tus Mh* 
jesty, to grant the dignity of a Baronet of 
the United Kingdom to the following gen- 
tlemen and tluHT respective heirs- male: 
vii&i Sir John Thomas Duckworth, K.B. 
Addnral of the Blue; Geto-ge Hewitt, 
£sn^ Genera) in tlie Arjuyj lliJdebrnnd 
Oaices, Esq. LieatenanUGcncral in the 
Amy; Tlionias; E»q. Lieuten^itir 

General in the Army ; Josias U5wley, 
Ksq^ Captaih* R. N. ; Phiiip-Bowes-Vere , 
Ca|)taint rHichard 

Pulescorr, of Emval, co* Flint, Esq* ; Jo* 
8cph Rndelille^of Milusbridge Htkiee; ca^ 
York; Esq* ; Joint Beckett, *of Leeds. <xiii 
York, and of Somerby Park, co, 

Bsq.; Brydgcs^Tnocoili'ck Heuncker, of 
Newton Halh Essex/ Esq. ; Horaee^a>^ 

vid^Clmlwelj St . Fautll^ oji Ewaji: . Park* 
Northumlierlahfi, Esq.,%4th rewainder to 
his brothers, Henry'H^ifeagQ St Paul and 
Clms» Maximilian St PNuI, of Ewart Parki. 

>»B»atedon 



PROMOHONS.. 


Park, Berks, Esq. ; James DuflfJ Esq. Con- 
sul at Cadiz, with remninder to his ne- 
phew', Will. Gordon of Stanhope Street, 
anil- his beirS'inale; Hev. SamuckClorke 
Jervotse, qf Hanover Square, of Ids worth 
Vark, Hants, and of Woodford, Essex; 
•Nathaniel William Wraxall, of Wraxall, 
Somerset, E*<j ; George Win. Denya, of 
Striitfanl Place, Middlesex, Esq. *, Samuel 
Young, of Formosa Plaee, Berks, Esq. ; 
Frederick' Giisiaviis Fowkc, of Sowerby> 
Ecicesrersfiire, Esq. 

Earl nf Aberiieen, K. T. Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plertipotehtiary lit the 
Court of Vienna ; lion. Frederick i^ambe, 
Sccrctarj' to the Embassy, 

• pOT.— Viscount Melville, Rear-Admiral 
Sir J. S Yorke, Knt, Right Hon<Uirable 
W. Oundas, Renr-Adniiratf?l X Hope, Sir 
O. Warrendcr, Bart. John Osborn#, Esq. 
and Rear-Admiral Lord Henry Paulet, 
Commissioners for the Office of Lojxl 
Higl^Admii'al. 

Mr Andrew Dabatschefkky, approved 
of as Coneul-Genepal for Russia j and Mr 
Jossc M’liioel dc Couto Garrido> Consul 
for Poi tygal at Dublin. 

• NOv. — The dignity^ a Baronet of the 
United Kingdom to the Right Hon. Sir 
Archibald Macdonald, of Bast Sheen, 
Surrey, Knt. late Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, and his iK'irs-malC, 

Right Hon. Charles Long, and Right 
Hon. ‘Fred^ John Robinson, to the oilice 
of lieceiver ami Paymaster* General of the- 
Forces, 

Lieutenant-Gcu, Lord Charles Hfcnry 
Somerset, (lOveriior and Command^ iii 
Chief at the Cape of Good Hope. [Thrf 
“^teette also notibi^a llie honour of Knight- 
Kj^il^iving been cctflfenvrl upon (Joionel 
O. Ekler, and on Nathaniel Connate Esq. 
on being appointed chief inagistraro nt 
Bow Street j the appointment 
tft^e Yeanies, Esq to bo Consul G^eral 
sUr the Rutssran Ports in the BJaek^Sen; 
ondL of HobeVt Southey, Esq. to be Poebi 
Laureate. 


EnrI of Liverpool, Right • H()nour«abId 
Ni Vansittkrt* Hon, VV. Fitzgendd, 
B: Pbg^, and L i|fogflen,' Esqrs. and Vu- 
dount Lowther^J>mnnssionor8 for exo- 
OUtfng the Office^ f‘1 reastirer of it^oEx-* 
chequer. 

Theif Uoyal of 


GOclxf|i 

Cor)^lRnd and Cambrulge, FiekLMar<^ 
shals in the Army* ' * ^ ^ , 

5>^.*-The following Flag-Officers were 

promoted : viz; w J , 

Admiralffof tim White, Richard Ilod^ 
nev, and Alexamler Grceuifs, £sqr$*|(» bO: 
Admirals of the Red. t . 

Admirals of the Blue, Arthur Kempe^j 
Esq^ Sir J. T* DuckWoith, K. B. and Sir 
R. Cnkicr, dlarU to be Admirals of tlier 
W^hitc. 0. ^ I * 

Vice Admirals of Rie Red; .Roberlt 
McDouall, Billy Douglas, John Wkkey** 
John Fish* John Kuight, and Edwnrek^ 
Thornborough, Esqrs. to be Admifala oi 
the Blue.. . 

Vice-Admirals the White, WilliaoSif. 
Domett, WilMam Wolseley, John Manley* 
George MrJrraJ', John Sutton, lU^rb 
Murrav, Ekura. iirvnourable Sir Alexaiwlei^ 
CocliTane, K. B. nnd John Marklmm, 
to be Vice- Ad jairals of the Red. ^ 

Vice-Admirals of tha Blue* jfathant 
Brunton, John Schanck, E$qrs.> Hon^' 
Micliacl do Conroy, Philip d’Auvergnei^ 
Prince of Bouillon, and John Hunter^ 
£sq.«to be Vice-Admirals of tl»e Whjtf, ^ 
Rear-Admirals of the Red, Chorlet. 
Tyticr, Robert Watyon, Esqrsr Right 
Hon. Alim) Lor<l OapdtwPi Manley Dixoiij. 
George Losack, William Mitchell, Esqrs« 
and Sir Thomas Bertie, KnL to be Vice- 
Admirals of the Blue, 

Rear-Admirals of the White, Sir Charley 
Hamilton, Bart; Hon. Henry Curzon, W* 
Bligh, JUtureoce W. .iiulstetid, , Edward 
Oliver Osi^orm Esqrs, Sir liiirry NealC,' 
Bart. Sir Joseph Sydney^ Yorke, Klit* 
lion. Arthur Kay^e Legge, to be llear4Ad^ 
mirtila of the ReiL o ; ^ 

Rtar-Adu^'rais of the Bluo, John Law« 
fbnsi, Frank :tkk^i^n, Tiiomaa WoJlteyy 
William Jt^ijnstoDlf llo(>e, Bsqrs* Right 
lion. Lord lleiiry Paulet, C. W. Pate^f 
sow, Cobkburn,' Surridgei 

Smmid 'Hdod Li ozee, Esqrs*> to ba Rearl 
Admirals of the W hitc. 

' Arul< the under-mendonofl ' Cnpttint 
xme! also appointed Flag.Dfficbrs of hN 
Mujesty^s Fleet: via* Philip Wilkinsot| 
Hon. Cliarles ElpiunstoAt Fietnhigji 
Charles Viniepmbe Penrose, William Ho4 
Zharn, Gcoi^e Horiew-ell St^)hens, Puhe^ 
my Maleoflinv Wiiimm 'Nowell, James 
Bissetti John Cieiu^iis,; Esqrs. bir Jpb« 
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Core, Knt and John H^rvey^ Esq. p be 
Rear'A^mirars of the Blue. 

Hon. Henry Hotham, George Boul^n, 
Esq. Sir Josias Rowley, ^rt. and Edward 
C^rington, £%;q. Colondfe in his Majesty’s 
Royal Marine Forces,- vice Hoii. C. Ek 
Fleming, C. \ri^enrose. J. Btssett, and P. 
Malcolm,' Esqrs. Flag*Officerg. 

■ John Hunter, E^ his Majesty’s CJn^ 
nil'General in Spain. ^ 

Earl of Clriincarty, Ambhssa^or Extra- 
erdidary and Plenipotentiary to the Prince 
of Orange Nassau, Sovereign Prince of 
the Netherlands; Roiiert Gordon, Esq. 
Eecf'etary to that Embassy. 

Colonel his Serene Highness William 
Frederick Hehry, Hereditary Prince of 
Orange, a Major-General in* the Army. 

Earl of Liverpool, RigM Hon. Nicholas 
Vansittart, Right Hon. Wm. Fitzgerald, 
Berkeley Paget, Esq. Viscount Lowiher, 
and Charles Grant, jun. Esq. Commis* 
ftioiiei'# lor executing the t)fEce of Trea- 
surer of the Exchequer. 

Major-Gen. Barnes, Lieut.- Gen. of the 
JLeeward Islands, vice R. H. Losack, Esq. 

Q, Warre, Esq. Consul for Biscay and 
Guipuscoa. 


Gloucestershire, C. Pole, of Wick-Hift^ 
Esq. 

Herefordshire, Sir HungerfordHoskins, 
of Harewood, Bart. 

Hertfordshire, John Farn Timmins, of 
Aldenham, Esq. * • 

Kent^ John Cater, of Beckenham; Esq.' 

Lancashire, Win. Farington, ot Sliawe- 
hall. Esq. 

Lei(*estqrshi^e, R.' Hames, of Great 
Glenn, Esql 

Lincolnshire, G. R. Hencage, of Haiq- 
ton, Esq. * 

. Monmouthshire, Samuel Homfray, of 
Penderren, Ebq. 

Norfolk, T. T. Berney, of Bracon Ash, 
Esq. 

Northamptonshire, George Rush, of 
FarthinglioefEsq. 

Nor thuiuberland, J. Carr, of Hcdgcley, 
Esq. 

Nottinghamshire, John Need, of Slnre- 
wood Hall, Esq. 

Oxfordsiiire, William Wilson, of Nether 
Worton, Esq 

Rutlandshire, S. O’Brien, of Olaistoii. 
Esq. 

bhropshire, William Church Norcop, qf 
Belton House, E-q 

Somersetshire, P, P. Ackland, of Fair- 
field, Esq. 


Sheriffk appointed hi/ the Prince Regent 
in Cpunci/fjbr the year 1813. 

Bedfbrdahiref Richard Parks, of Luton, 

Berkshire, W. Y. Mills, of Wadley, 
Esq. 

Buckinghamshics, Thomas Sheppard 
Ct>ttoii, of Thornton- ball, 

.Cambridge and HunliAgdonsiiire, Char. 
M. Chere, Pap^ra Eveigrd, Esq. ^ 

Cheshire, Fra. Jodrell, of Henbury, Esm 

Cumberland, Sir Wastel Brisco, oM^rot- 
ton-place, Bart. 

Derbyshire, Robert Holden, of Darley 
Abbey, Esq. 

Devonslure, Richard Hippisley Tuck- 
field, of Fulfo^, Esq. 

Dorsetshire, Robert Ratcliffe, of Win- 
terborne Zelston, Esq. 

Essex, R. J. Brassey, of Great BfonV 


Staffordshire, Walter Sneyd, of Keel, 
Esq. 

Southampton, J. Hornby, of Hooke, 
Esq. 

Suffolk, Harry Spencer Waddington, of 
Cavenham, Esq. 

S^irrey, Henry Bridges, of Ewell, Esq. 

I Sussex, Edward Napper, of Bold, Es^q. 

Warwickshire, E. J. bliirley, of Eating- 
ton, Esq. Vs n 

^ Wiltshire, William Fowle, of Chute, 

o<^e8tershire, Edmund Lechmere' 
Charlton, of Handley, Esq. 

Yorkshire, R. Crowe, of Kipling, Esq. 


SOUTH WALES. 

Carmarthenshire, 'A Milips, ef Aber- 
glasnev, Esq. * )'/ 

Pembrokeshire, G. fif, VAUffhan.of Jor« 
danstonn, Esq. , 



SHERIFFS. 




Cardiganshire, R. Uicliarda, of Pant- 
jlacs, £^. 

Glamorgan, W, Jones, of Comtown, 

^ Srecon, E. Thomas, of Llwyn Madock, 
Esq. • ' 

' Radnor, D« Readi of Cornell, Esq. 
NORTH WALES. 

, Merioneth, T. Edwards, of Llanfbur, 
Esq. * 

CarnacvoDfibirei J« Griffith, of Idurfair, 
Esq. 


A|gl(»ey, Ja Ha Hamoton^ of Henilyi, 
Esq- ' * • . 

j^^tgomery, R. l#eeke, of Crigglim, 
Esq. ^ 

Denbighshire, T* Griffith, of Witsxhknii 
Esq. ' ' 

Flint, C, B. T. Roper, rfi Plasteg^ Esq. 

w 

AppoinM by the J^rince Jtegent* . 

• * • . 

Cornwall, J. C. RaaWeigh, of Prideaus, 

Ssq. 









